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Bye,  baby  bunting, 
Daddy  's  gone  a-hunting. 
To  get  a  little  rabbit's  skin 
To  wrap  the  baby  bunting  in. 

II 

Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  One  for  my  master. 

Have  you  any  wool  ?  And  one  for  my  dame, 

Yes,  sir,  yes,  sir.  And  one  for  the  little  boy 

Three  bags  full :  Who  lives  in  our  lane. 
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III 

I  saw  a  ship  a-sailing, 

A-sailing  on  the  sea ; 
And,  oh !  it  was  all  laden 
With  pretty  things  for  thee. 

There  were  comfits  in  the  cabin, 

And  apples  in  the  hold ; 
The  sails  were  all  of  silk, 

And  the  masts  were  made  of  gold. 

The  four-and-twenty  sailors 

That  stood  between  the  decks. 

Were  four-and-twenty  white  mice 

With  chains  about  their  necks. 

The  captam  was  a  duck. 

With  a  packet  on  his  back; 
And  when  the  ship  began  to  move, 
The  captain  said, "Quack !  Quack ! 
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This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride, 

Tri,  tre,  tre,  tree, 

Ti  1,  tre,  tre,  tree ! 
This  is  the  way  the  ladies  ride, 

Tri,  tre,  tre,  tre,  tri-tre-tre-tree  ! 


This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride, 

Gallop-a-trot, 

Gallop-a-trot ! 
This  is  the  way  the  gentlemen  ride, 

Gallop-a-gallop-a-trot ! 


This  is  the  way  the  farmers  ride, 

Hobbledy-hoy, 

Hobbledy-hoy ! 
This  is  the  way  the  farmers  ride, 

Hobbiedy  hobbledy-hoy! 


L 
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Here  in  the  Western  world,  where  everything  is 
hustle  and  bustle,  where  express-trains,  automo- 
biles, telephones,  telegraphs,  pneumatic  tubes, 
and,  most  recently,  aeroplanes  save  us  hours  of 
time,  it  is  difficult  to  realize  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  things  are  moving  along  at  the 
same  slow  pace  at  which  they  did  centuries  ago. 
Also,  here  in  America,  where  everybody  is  say- 
ing, "I  have  no  time,  I  have  no  time  !"  it  seems 
strange  to  think  that  there  are  countries  where 
time  has  no  value  whatsoever,  where  people  be- 
lieve they  have  to  live  thousands  and  thousands 
of  lives  before  they  reach  their  heaven,  and,  con- 
sequently, have  no  regard  for  time. 

Imagine  spending  the  whole  night  in  the  train 
to  go  one  or  two  hundred  miles  !     Imagine,  also. 


A    Bl'I.LOCK    CART. 

everybody's  surprise  if  some  traveler  should  at- 
tempt to  take  with  him  into  an  American  sleep- 
ing-car a  roll  of  bedding,  a  box  of  ice,  sawdust, 
and  bottles  of  soda-water,  a  huge  lunch-basket, 
spirit-lamps,  umbrella-cases,  hat-boxes,  suitcases 
and  bags  without  number,  a  talkative  parrot,  and 
a  folding  chair  or  two  !     He  would  be  thought 


quite  mad,  of  course,  and  would  not  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  car.  Yet  this  is  how  people  travel 
in  the  trains  of  India.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  the 
chairs  and  noisy  parrot  are  left  at  home,  but 
quite  as  often  golf-sticks  and  a  folding  cot  are 
substituted.  Native  travelers  often  carry  their 
cooking  utensils  and  stoves  with  them.  No  one 
is  in  a  hurry,  and  the  train  often  waits  quite 
long  enough  at  stations  for  them  to  install  their 
stoves  on  the  platform,  and  cook  a  good  dish  of 
rice. 

Most  trains  have  first-,  second-,  and  third-class 
carriages.  Europeans  and  Americans  usually 
travel  first-class,  for  the  best  in  India  is  bad 
enough  when  compared  with  the  luxuries  of 
travel  in  Western  countries.  Most  of  the  car- 
riages are  about  half  as  long  as  those  in  Amer- 
ica, and  divided  into  two  compartments  without 
a  corridor,  each  having  a  lavatory  at  one  end. 
Running  along  each  side  of  the  compartment, 
just  under  the  windows,  is  a  long,  leather-cov- 
ered bench,  which  serves  as  a  seat  during  the 
day,  and  a  berth  at  night.  It  is  equally  uncom- 
fortable in  both  capacities.  Above  this,  folded 
up  against  the  side  of  the  car,  is  a  leather-cov- 
ered shelf  that  lets  down  to  form  the  upper  berth. 

Mv  first  experience  in  Indian  traitis  was  at 
night.  My  turbaned  servant  arranged  my  bed- 
ding on  a  bench  in  a  compartment  reserved  for 
ladies,  switched  on  an  electric  fan,  salaamed, 
and  went  off  to  find  his  place  in  a  servants'  com- 
partment adjoining.  Most  trains  have  special 
compartments  for  servants.  It  is  impossible  to 
travel  comfortably  in  India  without  native  ser- 
vants. 

\Vhile  I  was  in  the  dressing-room,  preparing 
for  the  night,  I  heard  a  noise  outside,  and,  look- 
ing out,  saw  an  old  man  with  a  lantern,  down  on 
his  knees  looking  under  the  berths.  He  said  that 
he  was  looking  for  me.  that  he  was  afraid  I  had 
missed  the  train. 

Finally,  after  a  great  ringing  of  bells,  tooting 
of  whistles,   waving  of  lanterns,   and  chattering 


TRAVELINc;   IN    INDIA,  WHERK  NOBODY   IS  IN  A  HURRY 


A  GROUP  OF  EKKAS — A   WRETCHED   SORT  OF  CONVEYANCE   USED  THROUGHOUT  INDIA. 


of  natives,  we  pulled  out  into  the  darkness  and 
heat.  The  electric  fan  burred,  mosquitos 
hummed  and  bit,  the  train  rocked  wildly  from 
side  to  side. 

I  was  just  dozing  off,  when  lights  were  flashed 
in  my  eyes.  More  bells,  whistles,  and  chattering 
natives  I  The  door  burst  open,  and  an  English- 
man ordered  his  man  to  put  his  luggage  in  the 
compartment.  I  called  out  that  it  was  reserved 
for  ladies,  and  he  disappeared  with  a  "Sorry !" 

Out  into  the  darkness  again,  only  to  be  aroused 
at  the  next  station  by  the  guard,  who  shouted, 
"Tickets,  please  !"  The  night  was  one  prolonged 
nightmare  of  heat,  noise,  jolting,  and  mosquitos. 
By  five,  I  was  beginning  to  sleep,  when  I  was 
startled  by  a  cry  of  "Chota  Hasree!"  I  sat  up 
in  alarm,  wondering  what  those  dreadful-sound- 
ing words  could  mean,  when  the  shutters  by  my 
head  were  suddenly  lowered,  and  a  tray  of  toast 
and  tea  thrust  in  at  me.  I  accepted  it,  and  gave 
up  all  idea  of  sleep.  The  dreadful-sounding 
words,  I  found,  meant  "little  breakfast." 

Sometimes  we  had  our  meals  from  a  tiffin 
basket  which  we  carried  with  us,  sometimes  from 


a  restaurant  car,  or  again  at  the  station  cafe  while 
the  train  waited,  and  sometimes,  when  all  of  these 
failed  us,  not  at  all.  During  the  winter,  traveling 
was  more  comfortable.  It  was  so  cold  that  we 
needed  heavy  rugs  over  us.  Some  of  the  e.xpress- 
trains  go  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  an  hour. 

Each  time  that  the  train  stops,  there  is  great 
confusion.  The  natives  arrive  at  the  station 
hours  ahead  of  time.  Here  they  squat  patiently 
until  the  train  arrives,  when  they  quite  lose  their 
heads.  In  an  attempt  to  find  places  in  the 
crowded  carriages,  they  run  excitedly  up  and 
down  the  platform,  clinging  to  one  another, 
clutching  at  their  clumsy  luggage,  and  screaming 
at  their  servants  and  the  trainmen.  Equally  agi- 
tated groups  pour  out  of  the  cars  and  scurry  off 
to  find  bullock  carts  or  ekkas  to  drive  them  to 
the  town,  which  is  usually  some  distance  from 
the  .station.  Boys  and  women  with  sweets,  fruit, 
drinking-water,  toys,  cheap  jewelry,  and  various 
articles  of  native  production  cry  their  wares  at 
the  car  windows.  Others  sell  newspapers,  which 
are  apt  to  be  weeks  old,  if  the  purchaser  does 
not  insist  upon  seeing  the  date.     The  platform 
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presents  a  riot  of  strange  costumes,  bright  colors, 
quick-moving  figures  with  jinghng  bangles  and 
anklets,  unholy  odors,  and  clamorous  sounds. 

At  the  stations,  we  were  met  in  different  parts 
of  India  by  the  greatest  imaginable  variety  of 
conveyances — carriages  with  footmen  and  driv- 
ers in  state  livery,  sent  by  the  native  princes,  ho- 
tel and  public  carriages  after  models  never 
dreamed  of  in  America,  bullock  carts,  elephants, 
camels,  rickshaws,  and,  in  Calcutta  and  Bombay, 
by  taxi-automobiles. 

When  your  driver  starts  off  down  the  street 
at  a  reckless  gait,  clanging  a  bell  in  the  floor  of 
the  carriage  with  his  foot,  and  a  boy  on  a  step  at 
the  back  calls  out  "Taln'ay !''  as  you  bowl  along, 
you  wonder  if  you  have  not  taken,  by  mistake,  a 
police  wagon  or  an  ambulance.  But  it  is  all 
right ;  you  hear  the  same  shouting  and  clanging 
of  bells  from  all  the  other  carriages  along  the 
route.  This  noise  is  necessary  to  make  the  idlers 
who  stroll  along  the  streets  hand  in  hand  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  carriages. 

There   are   so  manv  horses   in    India   that   one 


most  gorgeous  raja.  The  conveyances  to  which 
they  are  harnessed  range  from  the  rickety  public 
ekkas  to  the  roval  gold  and  silver  coaches  used 
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wonders  why  any  one  should  ever  walk,  and,  in 
fact,  very  few  do.  They  are  of  all  grades,  differ- 
ing as  much  as  does  the  shabbiest  beggar  from  the 
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on  State  occasions.  One  sees  these  wretched- 
looking  public  carriages  that  can  be  hired  for  a 
few  cents  filled  with  lazy  natives  and  pulled 
along  by  a  poor  little  pony  that  looks  as  if  it  were 
half-starved.  Contrasting  with  these  poor,  over- 
worked creatures  are  the  thoroughbreds  which 
literally  die  in  the  stables  of  the  princes  for  lack 
of  exercise. 

When  we  were  visiting  in  the  native  states, 
the  chiefs  sometimes  offered  us  saddle-horses. 
The  first  time  I  rode  one  of  these,  I  started  off 
gaily,  nothing  fearing.  From  a  gentle  canter 
my  mount  suddenly  broke  into  a  dead  run.  Sup- 
posing that  horses  in  all  countries  understood  the 
same  language,  I  said  "Whoa,"  first  mildly,  per- 
suasively, then  loudly,  imploringly :  but  without 
the  slightest  effect.  On  he  sped  faster  and  fas- 
ter, until  he  overtook  another  horse,  apparently 
a  friend  of  his,  for  he  slowed  dovvn  to  a  walk 
beside  it.  I  learned  afterward  that  a  sound  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  in  America  to  make  a  horse  go 
is  used  in  India  to  make  him  stop.  So  the  poor 
dear  did  not  understand  in  the  least  my  frantic 
cries  of  "Whoa  !" 

The  only  other  swift-moving  animal  that  it 
was  my  misfortune  to  encounter  in  India  was  a 
camel.  This  was  in  the  north,  in  the  desert  of 
Rajputana.  We  were  going  to  visit  some  tombs 
about  five  miles  from  the  city.  The  others  went 
in  carriages,  but  I  preferred  to  try  the  "fleet- 
footed  camel."  The  creature  knelt  docilely 
enough  to  let  me  climb  into  the  saddle  back  of 
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the  driver;  then  lie  unfolded  his  many-jointed 
legs  and  rose,  throwing  me  forward  and  hack- 
ward  in  a  most  uncomfortable  manner. 

He  walked  haughtily  about  the  grounds  of  the 
guest-house  a  few  minutes,  turning  up  his  nose 
at  everybody,  then  suddenly  let  his  hind  legs  col- 
lapse, almost  throwing  me  off.  The  driver  suc- 
ceeded in  making  iiini  understand  that  there  was 
no  use  making  a  fuss,  that  he  would  have  to  take 
us.  Off  across  the  desert  he  started,  at  a  gait  so 
rough  that  I  know  of  nothing  with  which  to  com- 
pare it.  At  first,  I  tried  to  hold  to  the  saddle, 
but  it  was  too  slippery,  so  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  throw  my  arms  about  the  driver,  and 
hang  on  to  him  with  all  my  might.  I  returned  in 
a  carriage ! 

At  Mysore  and  several  otiier  places,  we  saw 
camel-carriages.  They  make  a  (pieer  sight,  these 
ungainly,  loose-jointed  animals  shambling  along 
in  the  harness.  In  Bikanir.  we  watciied  the 
camel  corps  drill.  Tiie  natives  in  this  part  of 
India  are  very  finely  built  men,  and  they  look 
most    imposing   in    their   gaily   colored    uniforms 


in   India   that    it    is  difficult   to  say  which   is   the 
slowest. 

Perhap.'-  the  liullocks,  wluii  llnv  w.ilk.  are  the 
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slowest  of  all.  They  do.  however,  sometimes 
trot,  and  that  at  a  rather  brisk  pace.  They  are 
beautiful  animals,  and  very  different  from  those 
in  .America.     Their  skin  is  wonderfullv  soft  and 
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and   turbans   as   they   sit   erect    on    the   arrogant 
camels  who  snub  even  their  masters. 

There  are  so  many  slow,  lazy  ways  of  traveling 


silky.  Between  their  shoulders  is  a  large  gristly 
hump.  From  their  chin  down  between  their  fore 
legs  hangs  a  loose,  fiabbv  fold  of  skin. 
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Of  these,  the  most  beautiful  are  the  huge  white 
bulls  sacred  to  the  Hindu  god  Shiva.  These  lead 
a  life  of  leisure  and  luxury.  They  roam  about  the 
streets  unmolested,  eating  from  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  stalls  at  will.  Some  are  housed  in  the 
temples  of  the  god. 

Those  who  are  not  so  lucky  as  to  be  held  sa- 
cred have  a  rather  hard  time  of  it.  They  do  most 
of  the  heavy  hauling,  and  often  suffer  very  cruel 
treatment  from  their  drivers.  In  fact,  no  other 
animal  is  so  much  the  victim  of  the  cruelty  and 
ignorance  of  the  natives  as  these  poor  bullocks. 

We  drove  in  all  sorts  of  curious-looking  con- 
veyances behind  these  somewhat  refractory  crea- 
tures. Once  we  drove  out  into  a  desolate  region 
to  visit  some  deserted  temples,  seated  on  the  floor 
of  a  bullock  cart  with  an  arched  cover  of  plaited 
bamboo  over  us.  The  men  along  the  road  walked 
faster  than  our  bullocks,  which  went  so  slowly 
that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  jolting  of  the  cart, 
we  would  scarcely  have  known  that  we  were 
moving. 

In  the  southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula, 
along  the  Malabar  coast,  where  there  are  no 
trains,  vve  traveled  in  cabin-boats  rowed  by  na- 


tives. It  took  them  all  night  to  row  from  Ouilan 
to  Travandrum,  about  fifty  miles  along  the  back- 
water. They  sang  from  the  moment  they  began 
to  row,  timing  the  stroke  of  the  oar  to  the  rhythm 
of  their  song.  In  the  morning,  they  appeared 
as  smiling  and  fresh  as  they  had  the  evening  be- 
fore when  we  started. 

In  Madras,  we  rode  in  rickshaws  like  those  of 
China  and  Japan.  In  many  parts  of  India,  men 
take  the  place  of  animals,  both  in  carrying  peo- 
ple and  in  transporting  cargo.  Several  times  we 
were  carried  up  mountains  in  dholics  by  coolies. 
These  dholies  consist  of  a  seat  swung  between 
two  poles  by  ropes.  They  are  carried  by  two  or 
four  men,  who  trot  off  up  the  hill  with  the  poles 
resting  on  their  shoulders,  while  the  passenger 
dangles  between  them.  They  used  to  come  down 
the  mountains  so  fast  that  we  were  quite  terri- 
fied. The  seat  would  twist  and  sway,  hit  against 
trees,  graze  along  the  side  of  rocks,  while  our 
porters  would  dance  along,  talking  and  laughing, 
without  paying  the  slightest  attention  to  us.  Then 
there  are  various  kinds  of  pushcarts  used  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  really  Indian  way  of  traveling 
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is  on  elepliants.  \'ery  few,  however,  except 
princes  and  foreign  travelers,  ever  ride  on  these 
lordly  animals.  In  the  "zoos"  in  Calcutta  and 
Bombay,  there  are  elephants  for  the  children  to 
ride.  They  climb  steps  to  a  platform  the  height 
of  the  elephant's  back,  then  jump  into  the  how- 
dah,  where  they  are  tied  fast  to  make  sure  of 
their  not  falling.  The  old  huthi.  as  the  elephant 
is  called  there,  sways  otif,  waving  his  trunk,  flop- 
ping his  ears,  anil  blinking  his  eyes.  He  makes 
a  tour  of  the  gardens,  then  returns  to  the  plat- 
form to  get  other  children. 

At  Jaipur,  Gwalior,  and  a  number  of  other 
towns  where  there  is  a  fort  on  a  hill,  elephants  can 
be  hired  for  the  ascension.  The  huge  creatures 
knelt  down  while  we  clambered  into  the  howdah 
w^ith  the  aid  of  ladders.  When  they  rose,  it 
seemed  like  an  earthquake  to  us  on  their  backs. 
They  climbed  the  bill  so  slowly  that  the  others  of 
the  party  who  walked  arrived  ahead  of  us.  Our 
huthi  would  smell  about  carefully  with  his  trunk 
before  taking  each  step,  then  he  would  put  a  huge 
foot  forward  cautiously,  and  throw  his  great 
weight  onto  it  slowly,  as  if  afraid  that  the  earth 
would  give  way  under  him.  It  took  him  so  long 
Vol.  XLI.— 2. 


to  accommodate  his  four  feet  to  each  step,  that 
I  was  thankful  he  had  not  as  many  as  a  centipcd. 

To  appreciate  an  elephant  in  all  his  glory,  one 
should  see  him  in  the  splendor  of  princely  pro- 
cession. Designs  in  bright  colors  are  painted  on 
his  forehead  and  trunk,  trappings  of  silver  orna- 
ment his  tusks,  head,  and  ankles,  a  rich  cloth  of 
gold  and  silver  embroidery  hangs  over  his  colos- 
sal sides,  and  on  his  back  is  perched  a  rare  how- 
dah, often  of  gold  and  silver,  with  silk  hangings. 
.Moft  in  the  howdah  rides  the  prince,  resplendent 
with  gold,  silk,  and  jewels.  In  front,  on  the 
elephant's  neck,  sits  the  mahout,  urging  him  on 
with  strange-sounding  grunts,  and  prods  from  a 
short,  pointed  spear. 

The  elephants  are  reserved  for  state  occasions. 
Most  of  the  princes  now  have  automobiles,  which 
they  look  upon  much  as  a  child  does  its  latest  toy. 
The  mass  of  the  people  depend  upon  the  bullocks 
and  horses  to  cart  them  about.  There  are  now, 
also,  in  most  parts  of  the  empire,  telephones  and 
telegraphs ;  but  they  are  such  ancient  systems  and 
so  unreliable  that  they  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  ours.  India  is  through  and  through  a  lazy 
country,  where  nobody  is  in  a  hurry. 


"^     '      Danges 


By  Elsie  Hill 


Oh,  where  is  Alexander?    We  have  souglit  liim   liigh  anil  low, 
Our  hats  are  on,  our  coats  are  on,  it  "s  time  for  us  to  go. 
Oh,   where   has   Alexander   gone  —  can    anybody  say? 
For  dancing-school  's  beginning  in  the  house  across  the  way. 
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•  HE    DOES    N    r    'CARE 
FOR    DANCING.'    ' 


II 

We  've  seen  the  little  girls  go  in,  with  smoothly    v/ 

shining  hair.  ' 

We   'vc   seen   tlif   little   buys,   and   iiiarkct!   tiK-ir 

almost  cheerful  air: 
We  hear  tiie  merry  music,  ami  the  glowing 

lights  we  see. 
And  where  on  carlli.  \vc  ask  of  you,  can 

Alexander  be  ? 


He  is  n't  in  the  attic,  nor  behind  the  cellar 

door ; 
He  is  n't  in  the  coal-bin.  as  he  was  the  week 

before ; 
He  is  n't  in  the  clothes-press,  as  he  was  I'vo 

weeks  ago— 
Whatever  has  become  of  him,  does  anybody 

know  ? 


IV 


"THOMAS  JO.NtS. 


He  does  n't  "care  for  dancing  much."  he  thinks  it  's  "meant  for  girls," 
He   seems  to   have   "too  many    feet"   that   trip  him  when  he  twirls ; 
His  arms  "get  somehow  in  the  way"— as  everybody  owns— 
But  oh,  we  tt'/j/i  that  he  could  dance  as  well  as  Thomas   [ones ! 


■HE    GRIMLY    PIROUETTED   ON    ONE    NEATLY    SLIITEKEl)    TOE. 
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WHEN  ALEXANDER  DANCES 


"WE    WATCHED    IN   ADMIRATION." 


For  what  will  Alexander  do  when,  grown  to 

man's  estate, 
He  wildly  longs  to  waltz,  and  finds,  alas  !  it  is 
too  late? 
"And  how  will  Alexander  feel,"  despairingly  we 

cried. 
"When  he  cannot  tell  a  two-step  from  an 
Andalusian  glide  !" 


And  as  we  spoke,  we  heard  a  noise  directly 

overhead, 
A  bump,  a  thump,  a  slip,  a  slide,  a  military 

tread ; 
We  flew  to  Mother's  dressing-room  as  quickly 

as  we  could, 
And  there  before  the  looking-glass  our 

Alexander  stood ! 


He  bowed  with  grave  politeness,  he  bounded 

to  and  fro; 
He   grimly   pirouetted   on   one   neatly    slippered 

toe. 
And  we  watched  in  admiration  as  he  piloted 

with  care 
An  imaginary  maiden  to  a  scat  that  was  n't 

there. 


And   when  he  had  his  breath  again,  he  turned  to  us  to  say. 
As  he  rearranged  his  collar  in  an  unembarrassed  way : 
"It  must  be  time  for  dancing-school!     I  thought  I  heard  you  call; 
I   'm  really  very  sorry  if  I   've  made  you  zcait  at  all." 


IX 


He  paused  to  pick  a  table  up,  then  said  in  even  tones : 
"Of  course  I  do  not  7vish  to  dance  'as  w-ell  as  Thomas  Jones,' 
But  I  thought,  perhaps,  I  'd  practise,  just  a  little,  out  of  sight. 
For  if  I  've  got  to  do  it,  I  am  going  to  do  it  right !" 


\  ;• 


'  HE    REARRANGED    HIS   COLLAR   IN    AS    UNEMBARRASSED    WAY. 
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There  is  no  exploit  in  foot-ball  so  difficult  of 
achievement  and  so  rare  as  the  full-field  run 
from  kick-off  to  touch-down.  Theoretically, 
such  a  performance  would  seem  to  be  impossible. 
Actually,  however,  it  has  been  accomplished 
thirteen  times  against  elevens  of  major  strength 
in  the  past  forty  years,  and  probably  has  been 
achieved  as  many  more  against  minor  teams. 

Consider  the  extraordinary  difficulties  sur- 
rounding the  accomplishment  of  this  great  feat. 
Here  are  eleven  men,  deployed  in  a  space  160 
feet  wide  and  300  feet  long,  to  prevent  a  solitary 
runner  from  traversing  the  lime-line  stripes  that 
mark  this  space  and  reaching  the  last  line  for  a 
touch-down.  The  disposition  of  these  eleven  men 
within  this  space  is  not  made  at  random.  Indeed, 
their  system  of  deployment  represents  the  study 
and  experience  of  forty  years,  and  presents  the 
most  ingenious  arrangement  that  can  be  devised 
to  protect  every  inch  of  the  field  against  any  and 
all  contingencies.  Further,  the  defensive  eleven 
is  not  handicapped  on  this  play  by  the  feature  of 
surprise.  The  attempt  to  make  a  full-field  run 
upon  the  kick-off  does  not  come  unexpectedly, 
like  a  sudden  thrust  at  end  following  a  prolonged 
attack  upon  the  line,  as  in  scrimmage.  Before 
the  ball  is  kicked,  every  man  upon  the  defense 
knows  that  only  two  plays  can  follow,  either  a 
return  kick  or  an  attempt  to  make  a  run,  and  such 
is  the  informidable  character  of  a  return  kick 
upon  this  play,  that  the  defensive  eleven  may  de- 
vote its  entire  attention  to  preventing  the  run. 


True,  the  runner,  in  racing  and  zigzagging 
through  this  spread  of  eleven  men,  will  have  the 
assistance  of  his  ten  comrades  to  block  and  in- 
terfere, but  blocking  at  the  longest  is  only  mo- 
mentary-, easily  evaded,  and  quickly  overcome.  y\ 
low,  sharp  tackle,  a  slight  jostle,  a  blockade,  or  a 
push,  and  the  flying  runner  loses  his  footing, 
and  instantly  is  buried  upon  the  sward,  beneath 
an  avalanche  of  opponents. 

Against  such  enormous  odds  and  such  a  great 
combination  of  adverse  chances,  therefore,  the 
full-field  runner  from  kick-off  must  make  his 
way.  Strange  to  say,  a  study  of  the  successful 
runs  of  this  character  discloses  the  astounding 
fact  that  their  possibility  is  increased  by  the  very 
precautions  taken  for  their  prevention.  With 
only  a  single  exception,  each  one  of  the  thirteen 
full-field  runs  above  tabulated,  was  accomplished 
in  precisely  the  same  manner.  That  is,  not,  as 
one  would  suppose,  by  a  swift  dodging  dash  to 
one  side  of  the  field  or  to  the  other,  through  a 
broken  and  scattered  mass  of  defenders,  but  by 
a  run  straight  into  and  through  the  very  center 
and  thickest  of  the  opponents.  In  the  thousands 
of  instances  where  a  runner  has  tried  to  fly  up  the 
outside  stretches,  in  all  save  one  he  has  failed. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon 
of  foot-ball?  Why  is  a  defense  to  this  play  the 
weakest  at  its  strongest  point?  Because  the  de- 
fending players,  in  concentrating  upon  the  run- 
ner at  the  center  of  the  field,  so  interlock,  block, 
impede,  and  interfere  with  one  another  at  the 
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W.    VVAl'bON. 
(YALE.) 
Xovember,  1880.     90  yards. 


J.    H.    SEARS. 

(HARVARD.) 

Novemher.  1886.     85  yards. 


t..    1;.    w  \l  );l<ll  "  .1,. 

(LA^.A^  h  r  I  k.) 

November,  1897.     100  yards. 


October,  1899.     100  yards 


very  moment  they  meet  him,  that,  occasionally,  it 
happens  that  not  one  of  these  defensive  players 
can  free  his  arm  to  seize  him,  while  the  runner, 
tenaciously  keeping  upon  his  feet,  is  whirled  and 
rammed  straight  through  the  defensive  mass  into 
a  comparatively  clear  field,  in  which  he  then  has 
to  elude  only  one  or  two  tacklers.  In  an  open 
field,  it  is  not  difficult  to  dodge  one  and  two 
tacklers  in  succession,  but  it  is  extraordinarily 
difficult  in  an  open-field  dash  to  dodge  an  entire 
eleven.  Hence,  on  a  full-field  run  from  kick-off, 
fortune  favors  the  bold  runner  who  directs  his 
flight  squarely  into  the  central  bulwark  of  the 
defenders,  and  not  at  their  apparently  exposed 
flanks  resting  against  the  side-line. 

\\'hile  the  kick-off,  substantially  in  the  form  of 
the  present  day,  always  has  been  possible  under 
the  rules,  in  practice  it  has  not  always  been  a 
method  of  play.  From  1876  to  1880,  the  initial 
play  was  a  kick-off  as  it  is  to-day,  except  the 
kick  might  be  a  punt  or  drop-kick,  as  well  as  a 
place-kick.  About  1880,  however,  some  unknown 
genius  devised  the  "dribble."  This  was  only  a 
technical  kick-off  by  which  the  kicker  kicked  the 
ball  forward  a  foot  or  two  to  be  picked  up  by 
himself  or  by  a  comrade  for  a  run.  In  1S84, 
Princeton  produced  the  famous  "V  trick,"  which 
still  further  distorted  the  kick-off,  although  still 


technically  observing  it.  In  the  \'  trick,  the 
player  with  the  ball  technically  kicked  off  by 
striking  the  ball  with  his  foot  while  the  ball  was 
in  his  hands  and  without  releasing  it.  In  1892, 
the  V  trick  gave  way  to  Harvard's  celebrated 
"flying  wedge,"  in  which  the  ball  was  still  put 
into  play  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  V  trick. 
In  1894,  the  flying  wedge  was  abolished  by  rule, 
and  the  old-fashioned  kick-off  reestablisiied  and 
limited  to  a  place-kick.  During  the  first  year  or 
two,  it  was  a  common  sight  to  see  a  player  hold 
the  ball  for  the  kicker.  Eventually  the  little  tee 
of  earth  prevailed,  and  from  that  day  to  this  the 
game  has  had  a  real  kick-off  and  the  opportunity 
for  a  full-field  run  from  kick-oft'  to  touch-down. 
A  search  through  the  accounts  of  the  games 
from  1876  to  1881  finds  only  a  single  instance  of 
a  full-field  run  from  kick-oft'  to  touch-down. 
Harvard  was  playing  Yale  at  Boston,  November 
26,  1880,  A  hard,  grueling  battle  was  drawing 
to  a  close  without  a  score  by  either  eleven.  Just 
as  the  last  five  minutes  began,  Walter  Camp 
kicked  a  goal  from  the  field  for  Yale.  The  teams 
quickly  lined  up  for  a  kick-off,  and  Cutts,  of  Har- 
vard, sent  a  long,  swirling  kick  to  Yale's  twenty- 
yard  line,  where  it  was  caught  by  R.  W.  Watson, 
captain  of  Yale,  ^^'ith  the  catch  of  the  ball 
Watson  leaped  into  flight,  and  sped  straight  up 
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November.  looi.      loo  yards 


U.    11.    KCKKk-sAl.l.. 
(CHICAGO.) 

N'ovember,  1904.     106  yards. 


(  \KMV.) 

November,  icioi.     icx>  yards. 


the  center  of  the  field.  The  Harvard  men  did 
not  mass  upon  him  in  that  primitive  day  as 
would  now  occur,  but  met  him  with  a  scattered 
formation.  Through  this  broken  field  Watson 
raced  and  dodged,  flinging  otT  tackier  after  tack- 
ier, and  crossed  the  line,  scoring  the  first  touch- 
down ever  scored  against  Harvard  by  Vale ; 
Vale's  i)revious  victories  were  achieved  by  goals 
from  the  field. 

Si.x  A'ars  later  occurred  another  instance  of 
this  rare  play.  This  time,  the  warriors  were  Har- 
vard and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  battle-field  was 
famous  old  Jarvis  Field,  at  Cambridge.  Penn- 
sylvania was  varying  the  opening  plays  by  a  mix- 
ture of  dribbles  and  kick-offs.  Upon  one  of  the 
latter  the  ball  sailed  down  to  Harvard's  full- 
back, Joseph  Hamblen  Sears,  a  renowned  name 
upon  the  gridiron  twenty-five  years  ago.  This 
swift  and  powerful  runner  leaped  into  flight 
straight  up  the  center  of  the  field.  Dodging  Penn- 
sylvania's ends  and  tackles,  the  first  to  meet  him, 
he  suddenly  swerved  to  the  right,  antl,  by  a  mar- 
velous zigzagging  run,  threaded  his  way  in  and 
out  among  Pennsylvania's  remaining  rushers  and 
backs,  until  he  flashed  by  every  one  and  burst 
into  a  clear  field,  over  which  he  leaped  to  the 
goal-line— accomplishing  a  full-field  run  of 
eighty-five  yards,  and  a  touch-down. 


And  now  came  and  went  eight  years  in  which 
the  kick-off  and  the  possibility  of  the  full-field 
run  from  a  kick-off  passed  from  the  game.  With 
the  return  of  the  kick-off  in  1S94,  curiosity 
eagerly  awaited  the  achievement  of  the  first  full- 
field  run  from  kick-off  to  touch-down.  1894, 
1895,  and  1896,  however,  came  and  went  without 
the  accomplishment  of  this  great  feat.  1897  like- 
wise opened,  waxed,  and  drew  to  a  close,  when, 
suddenly,  George  B.  Walbridge,  of  Lafayette,  in 
a  game  again.st  W'esleyan,  made  the  run.  Even 
in  this  instance  a  cunning  stratagem  was  neces- 
sary to  clear  the  way  for  the  powerful  but  fleet- 
footed  Walbridge. 

This  stratagem  still  available  was  a  variation 
of  the  triple  pass  adapted  to  a  kick-off.  W'es- 
leyan won  the  toss  of  the  coin,  and,  selecting  the 
ha\\,  kicked  off.  Duffy,  of  Lafayette,  caught  the 
ball  on  his  tw'enty-yard  line,  and,  quickly  turning 
around,  passed  it  five  yards  farther  back  to  the 
giant  Rinehart,  who  instantly  dashed  obliquely 
across  the  field  to  the  left,  as  though  to  turn  up 
the  left  side-line,  Walbridge,  who  had  been  sta-  ■ 
tinned  on  the  ten-yard  line  well  to  the  left,  now 
advanced  slowly  forward,  as  though  to  interfere 
for  Rinehart,  In  the  meantime,  the  remaining 
Lafayette  players  were  crossing  the  field  and 
concentrating  in  front  of  Rinehart  to  protect  him 
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[Nov., 


W.    p.    STEFFEN. 

(CHICAGO.) 

November,  igoS.     loo  yards. 


E.    .^.  ....'_i..,i.\G. 
(BROWN.) 

November,  1909.     105  yards. 


L.    L.    .\11L1,£K. 
(PENN.    STATE.) 

October,  igii.     95  yards. 


K.    E.   CAPKON. 

(.MINNESOTA.) 

November,  1911.     95  yards. 


in  his  attempt  to  force  Wesleyan's  right  flank, 
thus  drawing  all  of  the  Wesleyan  players  also 
over  to  the  left.  As  Rinehart  and  Walbridge 
met,  the  former  handed  the  ball  to  the  latter,  the 
pass  being  concealed  by  the  close  mass  of  La- 
fayette players  about  them.  Rinehart,  feinting 
to  have  the  ball,  continued  his  flight  up  the  left 
side-line,  preceded  by  five  of  his  comrades  as 
interference.  The  remaining  four  Lafayette 
players,  who  were  the  most  skilful  interferers  on 
the  eleven,  suddenly  parted  to  the  right,  and,  out- 
flanking the  last  straggling  Wesleyan  men  com- 
ing across  the  field,  swept  them  also  into  the  trap 
on  the  left,  while  Walbridge,  swift  as  Mercury 
with  his  winged  shoes,  and  only  detected  by  a 
few  Wesleyan  men  who  were  helpless  to  reach 
him,  swept  up  the  field,  and  over  the  line. 

It  was  another  Lafayette  man  who  achieved 
the  next  full-field  run  of  this  kind.  This  player 
was  Edward  G.  Bray.  Bray's  run  holds  a  place 
of  singular  distinction  in  the  list  of  these  runs. 
First,  it  was  the  only  one  of  two  full-field  runs 
from  kick-off  which  have  the  honor  to  have  won 
a  game;  second,  although  made  in  the  first  fifteen 
seconds  of  play,  it  was  the  only  score  of  the  day; 
and,  third,  it  was  achieved  against  a  brilliant 
Pennsylvania  eleven  in  a  sensational,  spectacular 
dash  of  one  hundred  yards  replete  with  repeated 
displays  of  strength,  skill,  and  speed. 


Of  the  15,000  spectators  who  assembled  at 
Franklin  Field  on  that  crisp  autumn  day,  Octo- 
ber 21,  1899,  probably  not  one  dreamed  of  the 
remarkable  play  that  was  to  occur  on  the  kick- 
off,  and  eventually  win  the  game.  Lafayette 
won  the  toss  and  chose  the  western  goal.  Penn- 
sylvania kicked  off.  The  ball,  sailing  high  from 
the  powerful  foot  of  T.  Tru.xton  Hare,  floated 
down  to  Lafayette's  ten-yard  line.  With  the 
kick,  the  entire  Pennsylvania  eleven,  except 
Woodley,  swept  down  the  field  in  a  great,  con- 
verging crescent.  On  the  tips  were  the  two  end- 
rushers.  Combs  and  Stehle,  cautiously  following 
the  side-lines  and  alert  for  any  stratagem.  In 
the  center  came  Overfield,  McCracken,  and 
Snover,  with  a  secondary  defense  behind  them 
composed  of  Davidson  and  Kennedy.  The  ball, 
with  a  sharp  impact,  struck  the  tenacious  arms 
of  Bray,  and  the  great  full-back  instantly  leaped 
into  flight.  Settling  the  ball  securely  in  his  left 
arm,  with  head  well  back  and  right  arm  free, 
he  sprang  from  line  to  line,  going  straight  up 
the  middle  of  the  field,  with  his  comrades  form- 
ing before  him  a  V-shaped  wedge,  apex  forward. 
The  two  elevens,  with  a  tremendous  crash,  came 
together  upon  Lafayette's  thirty-five-yard  line. 
For  the  fraction  of  a  second,  they  stood  still  as 
the  recoil  and  shock  shook  every  man,  and  then, 
like  a  great  pair  of  folding-doors,  Pennsylvania's 
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crescent  was  burst  in  two,  and  through  the  open- 
ing leaped  the  indomitable  Bray,  followed  by  two 
other  Lafayette  men,  Knight  and  Chalmers. 
With  niaciiine  precision.  Pennsylvania's  secon- 
dary defenders  closed  in,  but  Kennedy  went 
down  before  Knight  and  Davidson  was  blocked 
off  by  Chalmers.  As  all  four  went  to  the  ground, 
Bray  leaped  forward  into  a  clear  field  save  only 
Woodley,  a  swift,  low,  hard  tackier.  This  clean- 
cut  player,  seeing  the  grave  danger,  came  up  the 
field  on  a  curving  course  so  as  to  intercept  Bray 
near  the  side-line,  a  safe  forty  yards  from  Penn- 
sylvania's goal-line.  The  spectators,  who  were 
sitting  dumfounded  by  the  swift  kaleidoscope  of 
sensations,  now  saw  that  the  bold  assault  of  Bray 
would  come  to  naught,  as  he  was  caught  between 
the  side-line  and  the  ferocious  Woodley.  As  the 
men  approached,  they  saw  Woodley  crouch  to 
spring,  when  suddenly,  as  though  from  nowhere, 
Chalmers's  great  bulk  flashed  across  the  path  of 
Bray  and  struck  the  springing  Woodley  with  the 
full  force  of  its  i8o  pounds.  Down  went  the  little 
warrior  Woodley  with  Chalmers  upon  him,  while 
Bray  leaped  past  them,  and  in  ten  strides  was 
across  the  goal-line. 

Such  a  performance  as  this  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  sate  the  throng  who  saw  it,  but  for- 
tune was  lavish  that  afternoon,  and  other  sen- 
sational plays  followed.  Here  was  the  lighter, 
less  skilful  but  immensely  spirited  eleven  six 
points  in  the  lead,  with  substantially  the  whole 
game  still  to  be  played.  Fiercely,  indeed,  did 
that  Pennsylvania  eleven  of  giants  assail  that  lit- 
tle Lafayette  team.  Time  and  again  did  the 
great  guards  Hare  and  McCracken,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's most  famous  mechanism  of  attack, 
"guards  back,"  batter  Lafayette  backward  line 
upon  line,  only  to  be  piled  into  a  pyramid  of  red 
and  blue  jerseys  in  the  last  space,  and  the  ball 
taken  from  them.  Thus  the  battle  waged  and 
thus  the  battle  closed,  Lafayette  safeguarding 
to  the  last  the  touch-down  which  Bray  had  won. 

Again  two  years  were  destined  to  come  and 
go  before  another  warrior  of  the  gridiron  would 
achieve  a  full-field  run  from  kick-off,  and  then, 
only  two  days  apart,  two  brilliant  instances  of 
the  play  occurred.  In  the  west,  November  28, 
1901,  E.  B.  Cochems,  of  Wisconsin,  in  a  game 
against  Chicago,  caught  the  ball  from  kick-oflf 
on  his  ten-yard  line,  and  dashed  and  dodged, 
plunged  and  writhed  through  all  opponents  for  a 
touch-down.  Two  days  later,  Charles  D.  Daly, 
of  the  Army,  famous  previously  as  a  player  and 
captain  at  Harvard,  caught  the  Navy's  kick-off, 
also  on  his  ten-yard  line,  and  sprinted  an  even 
hundred  yards  for  a  touch-down. 

Cochem's  run  came  near  the  end  of  the  game. 
Vol.  XLI.— 3. 


when  his  eleven  had  victory  well  in  hand.  Daly 
achieved  his  performance  at  the  opening  of  the 
second  half,  dramatically  breaking  a  tie  that 
had  closed  the  first  period  of  play.  Cochem's 
great  flight  presented  all  of  the  features  of 
speed,  skill,  and  chance  which  must  combine  to 
make  possible  the  full-field  run.  Like  his  pre- 
decessors, he  boldly  laid  his  course  against  the 
very  center  of  Chicago's  on-coming  forwards, 
bursting  their  central  bastion,  and  then  cleverly 
sprinting  and  dodging  through  the  secondary 
defenders. 

Daly's  famous  dash  presents  the  only  instance 
of  a  full-field  run  from  kick-off  being  achieved 
by  skirting  the  flanks  of  the  enemy.  Not  only 
was  this  run  made  along  the  outside,  instead  of 
through  the  center,  but  it  was  so  successfully  ex- 
ecuted that  not  a  single  hand,  comrade's  or  oppo- 
nent's, was  laid  upon  Daly  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  his  flight. 

The  first  half  had  closed  with  a  score  of  5  to  5 
Daly  having  kicked  a  goal  from  the  field  for  the 
Army,  and  Nichols  having  scored  a  touch-down 
for  the  Navy,  the  try  for  goal  being  missed. 
After  an  intermission  tense  with  expectancy  and 
excitement,  the  elevens  deployed  upon  the  field. 
Navy  kicked  off.  The  kick  was  low,  but  pos- 
sessed power  and  shot  straight  down  to  Daly  on 
his  ten-yard  line.  The  Army  instantly  charged 
toward  the  center  of  the  Navy's  running  cres- 
cent, forming,  as  they  ran,  the  familiar  hollow 
wedge  for  Daly  to  enter.  But  this  alert-minded 
player,  by  one  of  those  sudden  decisions  to  vary 
an  established  rule  of  action  which  in  real  war- 
fare has  won  many  a  brilliant  victory,  sharply 
turned  to  the  right,  abandoning  the  protecting 
wings  of  the  wedge,  and  started  with  incredible 
swiftness  on  a  wide,  circling  dash  around  the 
Navy's  left  flank.  The  Navy  forwards  checked 
their  charge  and  ran  to  the  left  to  force  Daly  out 
of  bounds,  but  the  latter,  outrunning  and  outrac- 
ing  all,  flashed  by  the  pack,  and,  clinging  close 
to  the  side-line,  dashed  down  the  field  and  across 
the  goal-line. 

Fortune  with  curious  regularity  now  permitted 
another  period  of  two  years  to  elapse  before  the 
occurrence  of  another  full-field  run  from  kick- 
off.  This  time  it  was  a  Carlisle  Indian  who  cov- 
ered the  long  distance,  in  a  game  against  Har- 
vard, October  31,  1903,  and  did  so  by  the  crafti- 
est, wiliest  stratagem  ever  perpetrated  by  a  red- 
skin upon  his  pale-faced  brother.  The  first  half 
had  closed  with  the  Indians  in  the  lead  five  points 
to  none.  Harvard  opened  the  battle  by  sending 
a  long  kick  to  Johnson  on  Carlisle's  five-yard 
line.  The  Indians  quickly  ran  back  to  meet  John- 
son,  and   formed  a  compact   mass  around  him. 
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Within  the  recesses  of  this  mass  of  players,  John- 
son slipped  the  ball  beneath  the  back  of  Dillon's 
jersey,  which  had  been  especially  made  to  receive 
and  hold  the  ball.  Then,  the  ball  tiius  secretly 
transferred  and  hidden,  Johnson  uttered  a  whoop 
such  as  Cambridge  had  not  heard  since  the  days 
of  King  Philip's  War,  and  instantly  the  bunch  of 
Indians  scattered  in  all  directions.  Some  ran  to 
the  right,  some  to  the  left,  some  obliquely,  and  some 
straight  up  the  center  of  the  field,  radiating  in  all 
directions  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  crim- 
son players  now  upon  them  looked  in  vain  for 
the  ball,  dumfounded,  running  from  one  opponent 
to  another.  Meanwhile,  Dillon  was  running 
straight  down  the  field  so  as  to  give  his  oppo- 
nents the  least  opportunity  for  a  side  or  rear 
view,  and  conspicuously  swinging  his  arms  to 
show  that  they  did  not  hold  the  ball.  Thus,  with- 
out being  detected,  he  passed  through  the  entire 
Harvard  team  excepting  the  captain,  Carl  B. 
Marshall,  who  was  covering  the  deep  back-field. 
Obeying  instructions,  Dillon  ran  straight  at  Mar- 
shall. The  latter,  assuming  that  the  Indian  in- 
tended to  block  him,  agilely  side-stepped  the  Car- 
lisle player,  and,  as  he  did  so,  he  caught  sight  of 
the  enormous  and  unwonted  bulge  on  the  back  of 
Dillon.  Instantly  divining  that  here  was  the  lost 
ball,  Marshall  turned  and  sprang  at  Dillon,  but 
the  latter  was  well  on  his  way,  and  quickly 
crossed  the  line  for  a  touch-down. 

The  next  instance  of  a  full-field  run  from  kick- 
off  brings  us  to  the  longest  run  achieved  in  any 
manner  in  the  history  of  the  major  games,  io6 
yards,  by  Walter  H.  Eckersall,  of  Chicago, 
against  Wisconsin,  November  26,  1904.  Still 
complying  with  the  law  of  these  runs,  this  flight 
was  made  straight  through  the  center  of  the 
enemy.  The  battle  was  raging  closely,  scoring 
by  one  side  being  quickly  followed  by  a  score  by 
the  other.  Near  the  middle  of  the  second  half,  L. 
C.  De  Tray,  of  Chicago,  picked  up  a  fumbled 
ball  and  ran  eighty  yards  for  a  touch-down.  Not- 
withstanding this  lead,  the  game  was  too  close 
for  Chicago  to  feel  sure  of  victory  or  for  Wis- 
consin to  become  resigned  to  defeat.  Kennedy 
added  another  point  to  Chicago's  score  by  kick- 
ing the  goal.  Thereupon  Melzner  kicked  off  for 
Wisconsin.  The  ball  soared  high,  then  sank 
swiftly  down  into  the  arms  of  Eckersall,  who 
was  standing  on  Chicago's  four-yard  mark. 
Crouching  forward,  he  ran  up  the  center.  On 
the  twenty-yard  line,  he  cleverly  sprang  out  of 
the  clutches  of  the  two  Wisconsin  ends  by  leap- 
ing between  them.  Ten  yards  farther  forward, 
with  an  interference  of  seven  men  closely  massed 
about  him,  he  crashed  into  eight  Wisconsin  play- 
ers.    Again  these  colliding  masses  inexplicably 


burst  in  two  at  the  center,  and  the  runner  was 
shot  through  into  a  clear  field,  save  a  solitary 
secondary  defender  whose  fleetness  of  foot  was 
no  match  for  the  incomparable  Eckersall. 

As  proof  of  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of 
achieving  a  full-field  run  from  kick-off,  four 
long  years  now  came  and  went  without  any 
player  in  a  major  game  accomplishing  this  great 
feat.  In  1908,  however,  it  again  befell  Chicago 
to  ornament  the  annals  of  foot-ball  with  another 
full-field  run.  The  hero  on  this  occasion  was 
Chicago's  captain,  W.  P.  Steffen,  and  the  oppo- 
nents were  again  Wisconsin.  The  play  occurred 
on  the  game's  opening  kick-off,  and  while  Chi- 
cago twice  afterward  scored,  the  battle  would 
have  resulted  in  a  draw  without  Steffen's  touch- 
down. 

The  following  year  brought  forth  a  beautiful 
full-field  run  by  W.  E.  Sprackling  of  Brown 
through  the  formidable  Carlisle  Indians,  an  ex- 
ceptionally fleet-footed,  sharp,  hard-tacicling 
team,  but  on  this  occasion  out-plunged,  out-raced, 
and  out-dodged  by  the  extraordinary  Sprackling, 
105  yards  for  a  touch-down. 

Three  other  full-field  runs  from  kick-off  have 
occurred  since  the  run  of  Sprackling,  and,  curi- 
ously enough,  they  occurred  in  the  same  year, 
191 1.  These  were  the  runs  of  E.  E.  Miller,  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  College,  against  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  a  dash  of  ninety-five  yards;  the  run 
of  R.  O.  Ainslee,  of  Williams,  105  yards,  through 
Cornell ;  and  that  of  R.  E.  Capron,  of  Minnesota, 
against  Wisconsin,  for  ninety-five  yards. 

Since  191 1,  an  improvement  has  been  made  in 
the  defensive  plans  of  teams  to  prevent  a  full- 
field  run  from  kick-off.  Many  elevens  now  de- 
liver the  kick-off  into  a  corner  of  their  oppo- 
nent's territory  instead  of  in  front  of  the  goal- 
posts. When  the  kick-off  is  sent  into  a  corner 
of  the  field,  it  gives  to  the  kicking  side  the  advan- 
tage of  a  deadly  side-line  over  which  to  force 
the  runner  and  also  to  hamper  him  in  his  flight. 
It  also  places  the  ball  in  the  arms  of  a  less  for- 
midable back,  since  the  best  running  back  in- 
variably is  stationed  in  front  of  the  goal-posts. 
Most  important  of  all,  it  does  away  with  that 
colliding  mass  at  the  center  of  the  field  which, 
by  the  inexplicable  combination  of  chances  alone, 
makes  possible  the  bursting  through  of  the  run- 
ner. Fortunately  for  those  who  desire  to  see, 
some  day,  a  full-field  run  from  kick-off,  the  cor- 
ner kick-off  involves  the  danger  of  a  kick  out  of 
bounds,  and  so  cannot  be  regularly  employed. 
Thus  the  honor  roll  awaits  the  addition  of  other 
heroes  of  the  gridiron  who  shall  achieve  the 
greatest  feat  upon  the  lines  of  lime— the  full- 
field  run  from  kick-off  to  touch-down. 


I  n.WK  a  gray  kitty  and  Twinkle  s  ncr  name. 
She  follows  me  'round,  and  is  cunning  and  tame; 
But  Dicky,  the  poodle,  and  Hilly,  the  Skye, 
Won't  let  me  pet  Twinkle  if  either  is  nigh, 
And  when  I  call,  "Kittj',— here,  kitty  !"  all  three 
Come  running  together,  as  fast  as  can  be. 


II 

Soinetiines  when  I  go  for  Mama  to  the  store, 
I  like  to  take  Twinkle,  — just  him,  and  no  more; 
But  Dicky  and  Billy  — they  won't  stay  l)chind  — 
I  've  scolded  and  scolded,  they  simply  won't  mind  ! 
So  a  funny  procession  wc  surely  must  be. 
Dear  Twinkle,  and  Dicky,  and  Billy,  and  me. 


When  supper  is  ready,  but  none  of  them  near, 
I  call  very  softly,  "Here  's  meat,  kitty  dear"'; 
Buf  Billy  comes  running,  and  after  him  Dick, 
They  snatch  the  best  morsels  if  kitty  's  not  quick. 
Such  jealous  old  doggies  you  never  did  see, 
But  it  saves  lots  of  trouble— one  name  does  for 
three  ! 


>-^- 


-JUST  SEE  HOW  STRAIGHT  I   BURROWED  TO  THE  CENTER  OF  THAT  'NORMOUS  PILE! 


LEAF-RAKING 


BY  mi:lvilli-:  chater 


The  corn-stalks  lean  in  pointed  sheaves, 
Bare  branches  sing  against  the  blue ; 

The  lawn  's  a  sea  of  withered  leaves 
That  shizzle  as  my  feet  go  through. 

And  Mike  ahead  anil  I  behind 
Are  raking  hard  as  hard  can  be. 

Oh,  see  them  whirling  in  the  wind, 
Just  like  a  waterspout  at  sea ! 

And  I  dive  in;  I  jump  and  twirl. 

Caught  up  from  earth  and  floating  o({ ; 

And  now  I  plunge  where  breakers  curl, 
linguifcd  witiiin  the  ocean's  trough. 

I  sink,  I  gasp;  for  help  I  'vc  waved; 

But  Michael  will  not  turn  his  head. 
Lost,  lost  in  Shizzle  Sea  !— No,  saved  ! 

I  'm  "rescued" — on  the  flower-bed ! 

Now  I  'm  a  mole.     I  "ve  tuinielcd  tlirough 
That  leafy  mountain.  r|uite  a  while. 


Just  sec  how  straight  I  burrowed  to 
The  center  of  that  'normous  pile  ! 

Here,  wrapped  in  leaves  from  foot  to  head. 

Who  cares  what  wind  or  snow  may  do? 
I  'm  Bruin  making  up  his  bed 

To  sleep  the  whole  long  winter  through. 

At  last  our  leaves  arc  heaped,  and  show 
Against  the  du,sk  in  jutting  peaks, 

Like  Indian  wigwams,  row  on  row. 

Whose  smoke  ascends  in  coils  and  streaks. 

They  catch,  they  blaze  !    The  camp  's  aflame  ! 

And  L  the  hostile  chief,  Re(t  Cloud, 
Steal,  crawling  slyly,  on  my  game. 

To  whoop  the  war-cry  long  and  loud  ! 

Too  soon  the  war-dance  ends ;  too  soon 
The  blaze  is  sunk  in  smoldering  gray. 

Up  rakes,  and  homeward  by  the  moon  I 
A  fine  day's  work  7ct  'vc  done  to-day! 


ANulHI-.K    MVM  KKIi 


il>Al'l't„\K.^.StIi. 


Brother  Squirrel:    *'  What 's  become  of  the  Turkey  f.imily?  " 

Brother  R.\nBlT :     "Why,  some  one  put  th.it  sign  up  there,  and  no  one  has  seen  a  feather  of  them  since.' 


A   QUESTION 
OF   COURAGE 

BY  C.   H.   CLAUDY 


"MoRRY  !  — Morry  !— Oh-h-h-h,  Morry  !"  Aunt 
Delia  called  from  an  up-stairs  window. 

"Can  you  stop  what  you  're  doing  long  enough 
to  take  your  uncle's  letters  to  the  mill  for  me? 
I  have  n't  time  to  take  them  myself." 

"In  a  minute,  Aunty — Dorry,  can  you  finish 
untangling  this  plaguy  thing?  I  never  saw  such 
a  line  for  snarls  !"  and  he  tossed  the  tangled  mass 
to  his  cousin. 

"I  won't  be  long,  Dorry,"  he  called  a  moment 
later,  swinging  down  the  hillside  path  on  a  run. 
"Time  me.    I  '11  do  it  in  fifteen  minutes  I" 

"What  are  you  doing  here?"  asked  Uncle  Gray, 
when  Morry  appeared  at  the  mill. 

"I  just  brought  you  your  letters,"  answered 
Morry.     "Aunt  Delia  said  you  wanted  them." 

"Why  — why,  thank  you,  Morry,"  replied  Uncle 
Gray.    "And  what  fun  are  you  in  for  to-day  ?'' 

"Dorry  and  I  are  going  fishing." 

"Again?"  said  Uncle  Gray,  smiling.  "You  are 
two  enthusiastic  fisherpeople.  Still,  I  suppose  you 
don't  get  much  chance  in  the  city,  either  of  you. 
Where  are  you  going  to  fish?" 

"Above  the  dam,"  said  Morry,  eagerly.  "Jim 
says  there  are  just  slews  and  slews  of  bass  there, 
'specially  out  in  the  middle  or  down  by  the 
feeder.     He  says  I  can  take  his  boat  and  —  " 

"He  does,  does  he?"  interrupted  Uncle  Gray. 
"Now,  see  here  !  when  your  mother  and  Dorry's 
mother  said  you  two  could  come  up  here  to  the 
Ferry  for  a  vacation,  I  promised  I  'd  take  care  of 
you.  And  the  first  thing  one  of  you  does  is  to 
fall  out  of  a  tree,  practising  gymnasium  exercises, 
and  bruise  herself;  and  now  you  want  to  go  and 
get  in  the  river.  I  hate  to  spoil  your  fun,  lad,  but 
above  the  dam  is  no  safe  place  for  any  one  who 
is  n't  much  of  a  waterman.     I  must  talk  to  Jim  !" 

"But  what  could  happen.  Uncle  Gray?"  pleaded 
Morry.    "I  can  row,  and  there  is  n't  any  current." 

"There  is  n't  any  current  'way  up  above  the 
dam,  no.  But  there  is  a  lot  of  current  down  near 
the  feeder.  And  if  you  ever  drifted  into  the 
feeder — what?  The  feeder  walls  are  too  high  for 
any  one  to  get  out.  If  the  wheels  were  not  going, 
the  current  would  carry  you  right  on  down 
through  the  by-pass,  and  you  'd  be  smashed  up- 


like  that!  If  the  wheels  were  going,  your  boat 
would  be  sucked  up  against  the  grating,  and 
goodness  knows  how  you  'd  get  out !  So  if  you 
want  to  fish  above  the  dam,  you  stay  out  of  the 
boat,  and  fish  from  the  shore.  I  'm  sorry,  but 
that  's  final.  If  you  can't  do  that,  then  I  '11  have 
to  sa}',  'No  more  fishing.'  " 

"All  right— yes,  sir,"  said  Morry,  dutifully,  as 
he  turned  away;  but  in  his  heart  he  was  rebel- 
lious. Jim  had  been  unwisely  enthusiastic  about 
those  bass. 

"I  knew  you  'd  not  make  it  in  fifteen  minutes," 
cried  Dorry,  triumphantly,  as  Morry  toiled  up 
the  hill  again.  "You  've  been  twenty-three  min- 
utes, and  your  lines  are  all  untangled.  And  Aunt 
Delia  has  prepared  the  nicest  lunch,  and  said  we 
could  start  the  minute  you  came  back." 

They  trudged  off  at  once,  with  the  pole  over 
the  boy's  shoulder,  while  his  cousin  carried  the 
lunch  basket,  and  soon  were  following  the  bank 
of  the  feeder  up  to  the  clear  water  beyond. 

"My,  is  n't  it  hot !"  exclaimed  Dorry,  as  they 
hastened  along,  too  rapidly  for  comfort  in  their 
eagerness  to  reach  the  fishing-pool.  "I  'm  going 
to  leave  my  sweater  on  this  little  bridge  till  we 
come  back."  And  as  she  tied  it  loosely  to  one  of 
the  beams,  she  asked  her  cousin  :  "What  kept  you 
so  long  at  the  mill  ?" 

"Oh,  Uncle  was  talking  about  the  feeder  and 
the  danger  if  a  boat  got  caught  in  the  current," 
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answered  Morry.  "And  I  guess  it  would  take  a 
brave  chap  with  a  cool  head  to  get  out  of  it  if  he 
once  got  in.  I  love  to  see  or  hear  about  a  brave 
man  or  a  brave  deed  ;  don't  you  ?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Oorry,  sedately,  "we  all  do. 
But  the  bravest  deeds  are  not  those  of  physical 
courage.  The  bravest  people  are  those  that  have 
moral  courage,  like— like  Columbus,  and  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  — and  those 
people." 

"I  don't  agree  with  you  a  bit,"  said  Morry,  swift 
in  defense  of  his  favorites  of  history.  "And  Joan 
of  Arc  was  a  great  example  of  physical  courage, 
anyway.  And  while  every  one  knows  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  a  great  man,  it  was  the  generals  who 
were  the  brave  ones." 

"Wliy,  Morris  Davis !"  cried  Dorris.  "Every 
one  knows  it  took  forty  times  the  courage  to  be 
President  during  the  war  that  it  did  to  fight  the 
battles !" 

"What?"  cried  Morry,  waxing  warm.  "Why, 
look  at  Pickett  — charging  a  whole  battle-line  on 
foot,  and  getting  just  cut  to  pieces;  and  look  at 
Stonewall  Jackson,  who  could  n't  be  made  to  run ; 
and  look  at  Sheridan.  Lincoln  was  a  great  man, 
but  he  did  n't  have  to  fight !" 

"No,  he  had  to  do  something  harder.  He  had 
to  order  men  to  fight  and  die,  and  take  all  the 
responsibility  before  the  country  — he  had  the 
moral  courage  !" 

"You  girls  always  admire  moral  courage— be- 
cause you  are  such  'fraid  cats  about  your  lives  and 
getting  hurt." 

Morry  was  indignant,  and  showed  it  in  his 
taunt. 

"Yes,  and  boys— reckless  creatures  who  don't 
have  sense  enough  to  look  out  for  themselves  half 
the  time  —  they  admire  physical  courage  because 
it  's  the  only  kind  they  've  got !" 

Dorry  was  indignant  too,  but  lost  her  indigna- 
tion in  fear  as  a  snake  glided  across  the  road. 

"Oh,  Morry— Morry— look  at  that !"  cried 
Dorry,  clutching  his  arm  with  a  shudder. 

Morry  could  not  help  laughing. 

"If  I  only  could  show  you  a  lovely  bit  of  moral 
cowardice,  now,  we  'd  be  quits,"  he  said.  "The 
snake  won't  hurt  you  —  it  's  only  a  water-snake, 
hiking  for  the  feeder." 

"Oh,  I  know— you  say  a  water-snake  is  n't  dan- 
gerous—but it  's  a  snake,  just  the  same!"  And 
Dorry  shuddered  again. 

"For  a  girl  who  captains  her  school  basket-ball 
team,  and  who  won  a  medal  last  year  for  gymnas- 
tic work  and  for  the  best  record  on  the  flying 
rings,  you  certainly  show  precious  little  real  cour- 
age," laughed  Morris,  reverting  again  to  the  ques- 
tion between  them. 


"But  that  is  so  different,"  defended  Dorry.  "It 
does  n't  take  physical  courage  to  do  things  on  the 
rings,  or  play  basket-ball,  either.  It  takes  some 
muscle  and  lots  of  practice,  but  it  is  n't  —  like — 
like  facing  a  horriil  snake  !" 

"W-ell,  how  about  that  moral  courage  you  ad- 
mire so?    Why  don't  you  show  it?" 

"I  did  n't  say  I  had  it !"  answered  Dorry, 
warmly:  "I  said  it  is  the  finer  kind  of  courage— 
both  Mother  and  Dad  say  so !" 

With  a  wisdom  beyond  his  fourteen  years, 
Morry  let  his  cousin  have  the  last  word. 

"I  wish  you  'd  tell  me  about  that  feeder  thing," 
said  Dorry,  having  fished  in  silence  and  without 
results  for  ten  minutes.  "I  don't  understand  it  at 
all.  What  's  it  for,  and  how  does  it  make  the 
mill  go?" 

Delighted  to  exhibit  his  superior  knowledge, 
Morry  explained. 

"The  dam,"  he  said,  "raises  the  level  of  the 
river  and  makes  this  lake.  The  water  that  docs  n't 
flow  over  the  dam  flows  down  the  feeder  — it  's 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  mill.  The  mill  is 
below  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  feeder— the 
feeder  is  nothing  but  a  stone-walled  canal,  you 
see,— and  the  water  from  it  falls  down  on  the 
water-wheels  and  turns  them,  and  that  gives 
power  to  the  mill  that  grinds  the  wood  into  a 
pulp,  and  they  haul  the  pulp  away  to  other  mills, 
wiierc  they  make  paper  out  of  it." 

"What  becomes  of  the  water  after  it  gets  in  the 
mill?"  continued  Dorry,  athirst  for  information. 

"Why,  Dorris  Davis !  Don't  you  remember 
that  poem  about  the  mill  never  grinding  with  the 
water  that  is  passed?  It  just  runs  out  and  into 
the  river  again,  of  course  !" 

"But  I  mean  when  the  mill  is  n't  running?" 

"Oh,  well,  that  's  different.  When  the  mill 
is  running  the  by-pass  is  closed,  and  the  water 
from  the  feeder  runs  over  the  wheels.  Wlun  the 
by-pass  is  open,  the  wheels  don't  turn,  and  the 
water  just  rushes  by  the  mill  and  down  what  we 
called  the  waterfall  — remember,  you  thought  it 
was  so  pretty?" 

"Yes,"  said  Dorry,  "pretty  and  — and  terrible, 
too ;  it  made  so  much  noise,  and  scented  so  very, 
very  powerful." 

Dorry  subsided,  and  they  fished  on.  Rut  bites 
were  few  and  far  between.  I'inaily  Dorry  threw 
down  her  rod. 

"I  'm  hungry,"  she  said.  "I  'm  going  to  un[)ack 
the  lunch." 

But  Morris  did  not  answer.  He  had  wandered 
off,  intent  on  trying  another  place.  Hardly  think- 
ing what  he  was  doing,  he  crawled  down  the 
sloping  wall  toward  a  small  boat,  which,  tied  to 
a  stake,  floated  idly  just  below  him. 
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"If  I  get  into  that,"  he  thought,  "I  can  get  a. 
cast  farther  out."  Tlien,  "Uncle  said  not  to  go  in 
the  boat  !  ShuclvS  !  But  — but  he  did  n't  say  any- 
thing about  a  tied  boat,"  Morry  argued  with  him- 
self. "He  meant  Jim"s  boat— on  the  lake.  He  said  I 
was  n't  a  good-enough  waterman.  Well,  that 
proves  he  did  n't  mean  a  tied-up  boat,  because,  of 
course,  a  tied-up  boat  does  n't  need  any  water 
skill— Cssar's  ghost  !  look  at  that  fish  I" 

And,  arguing  no  more,  Morry  dropped  lightly 
from  the  wall  into  the  boat. 

How  it  happened  Morris  could  never  explain. 
Whether  his  jarring  jump  had  unfastened  the 
carelessly  tied  rope,  or  if  the  mischief  was  caused 
by  his  strenuous  tramping  back  and  forth  as  from 
this  vantage-point  he  landed  the  fish,  he  could  not 
say.  But  suddenly  he  felt  a  tug  at  his  line,  and, 
looking  up,  saw  that  the  boat  was  free  at  the 
mouth  of  the  feeder,  with  the  powerful  current 
whirling  him  down  the  stone  ditch,  with  its  sides 
too  steep  and  high  to  climb  from  a  moving  boat, 
even  if  he  could  approach  them.  A  despairing 
glance  showed  that  he  was  oarless.  With  the 
knowledge  of  his  helpless  state,  he  cried  out 
loudly. 

"Dorry  !  — Dorry  \—Dorry !"  he  called,  his  voice 
rising  to  a  scream  as  he  passed  below  her.  "Run  ! 
—  the  mill!- tell  them!  — start  the  wheels— shut  — 
ofif — the — by-pass  ! — "  until  he  knew  he  was  too 
far  away  to  be  understood. 

He  saw  Dorry  straighten  up,  take  one  look, 
then  dive  through  the  bushes;  and  the  realization 
that  he  was  alone,  in  a  position  of  great  peril, 
calmed  his  excitement  with  the  calmness  of  des- 
peration. 

There  was  but  little  to  do.  What  would  happen 
to  him  depended  on  what  Dorry  did.  If  the 
water  was  running  the  mill,  well  and  good ;  his 
boat  would  be  sucked  up  against  the  iron  grating 
which  guarded  the  water-wheels  from  logs  and 
danger.  But  if  the  mill  was  not  running — if  the 
by-pass  was  open— why,  then— then— then  his 
boat  and  he  would  be  shot  down  the  falls  like  a 
bolt  from  a  gun— and  the  drop  was  forty  feet  to 
the  river-bed  below,  and  Morris  had  too  often 
watched  in  fascination  the  majestic  fall  of  the 
"finest  water-power  in  the  State,"  as  his  uncle 
had  often  called  it,  to  have  any  illusions  as  to 
what  he  might  expect  from  such  an  adventure. 
Then  he  remembered— if  zvas  lunch  hour,  ZL'hcn 
the  mill  zfas  shut  dozen! 

"Would  Dorry  be  in  time?— Could  she  outrun 
the  current?— Would  she  know  what  to  do  when 
she  got  there? — Could  she  appreciate  the  dan- 
ger?" Morry  asked  himself  these  questions  in 
swift,  mental  flashes. 

"She  's  only  a  girl  — could  n't  blame  her— how 


scared  she  was  at  that  snake— girls  have  no 
nerve— yet  she  did  start  in  a  hurry-" 

In  spite  of  himself,  Morry  hoped.  He  knew  his 
cousin  to  be  a  fast  runner— recollections  of  the 
speed  of  foot  which  had  made  her  captain  of  her 
basket-ball  team,  and  her  lithe  strength  which  had 
won  both  praise  and  prizes  at  her  gymnasium, 
flashed  through  his  mind.  Yet  Morry  was  but 
grasping  at  straws  of  hope  rather  than  having 
any  real  faith.    Then  came  a  new  thought : 

"Even  if  she— if  she  fails  — there  's  the  bridge- 
maybe  I  can  jump  and  cling  to  it  — it  's  a  chance  — 
Oh  !"  as  his  boat  passed  the  last  of  the  trees,  and 
he  saw  the  road. 

A  flying  figure,  a  little  distance  ahead  of  him, 
caught  his  eye.  Dorris  had  beaten  the  current, 
but  not  by  much.  She  was  running  with  her  head 
low,  and  Morry  felt  a  thrill  of  admiration  at  the 
speed  his  cousin  was  making. 

"Hurry  — hurry,  Dorry,"  he  called  after  her. 
"There  — is  n't  — much  — time  !" 

Nor  was  there.  He  saw  Dorry  turn  a  face  that, 
even  at  that  distance,  looked  white  and  fright- 
ened, and  then  run  on.  He  felt  the  increased 
speed  of  his  unmanageable  craft  as  it  drew  nearer 
and  nearer  the  little  bridge  over  the  feeder,  and 
he  shuddered.  He  wondered  why  Dorry  did  n't 
shout.  He  shouted  himself,  as  loud  as  he  could, 
long-drawn  cries  of  "Help— he-e-e-lp— he-e-e-lp  !" 
in  the  faint  hope  that  some  one  would  hear.  But 
the  roar  of  the  water,  which  told  him  the  wheels 
were  not  turning  and  that  the  by-pass  was  open, 
spoke  also  of  ears  which  could  not  hear  for  that 
very  roar,  and,  with  a  sickly  feeling  of  despair, 
he  realized  that  Dorry,  swift  run  though  she  had 
made,  could  never  enter  the  mill,  summon  help, 
and  get  back  before  he  would  have  passed  under 
the  bridge;  and  after  that— he  trembled  at  the 
thought. 

But  now  Morry  saw  something  which  brought 
his  heart  to  his  mouth  with  hope  again.  Dorry 
had  not  gone  to  the  mill.  She  had  given  a  swift, 
backward  look,  seen  the  nearness  of  the  boat,  and 
calculated  the  time  she  had.  She,  too,  had  heard 
the  roar  of  the  water  through  the  by-pass,  and 
realized  that  it  was  the  noon  hour,  and  that  the 
mill  was  shut  down— that  all  the  hands  had  gone  to 
dinner.  On  to  the  bridge  she  ran,  wriggled  under 
the  lower  of  the  two  stringers  which  formed  its 
sides,  and,  flat  on  her  face,  making  a  cushion  of 
her  sweater,  bracing  her  legs  against  the  stringer 
above,  she  reached  out  over  the  water,  her  arms 
outstretched. 

"Jump — Morry — jump!  and  catch  my  hands!" 
she  called,  as  loudly  as  she  could. 

Morry  did  not  hear,  but  he  saw  that  her  legs 
were   securely  hooked  against   the   stringer,   and 
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her  position  was  such  that  lie  could   reach   lur 
hands  as  the  hoat  passed  hencath  tlic  hridge. 

"She  wants  nic  to  juni]i  and  catch  licr  hands," 
flashed  through  Iiis  mind.  "Hut  is  she  strong 
enougli?  Can  she  stand  the  strain?"  Again  a 
picture  of  his  little  cousin,  a  high,  swinging  figure 
on  the  rings  in  the  school  exhibition,  came  into  his 
mind. 


J^ 
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•THE    BKAVKST    I'KUI'l.K    AKK    THOSK    THAT    HAVE    MnRM     itilKVOF, 
LIKE— LIKE    COLIMBUS.'" 


As  the  boat  neared  the  bridge  — and  it  all  hap- 
pened more  quickly  than  it  takes  time  to  read  it  — 
Morry  stood  upright  on  the  thwart,  bis  arms 
upraised.  As  the  boat  passed  under,  be  caught  at 
the  two  hands  held  out  to  him,  felt  the  water  take 
the  boat  from  beneath  him,  knew  that  be  swung 
out  and  out  and  out,  a  human  pendulum,  heard  a 
strangled  cry  from  above  him,  and  realized  as  he 
Vol.  XI.I.-4. 


hung  suspended  that  only  a  girl's  arms  and  nerve 
and  his  own  muscles  liehl  bim  back  from  certain 
death. 

"Mold  — hard  — I  'm  — coming— up,"  be  shouted. 
Though   neither  large   nor   heavy,    Morry   was 
both  strong  and  skilled   in  athletics.     He  had   a 
tight  grip  of  bis  cousin's  wrists,  and  slowly  and 
carefully,   and   scarcely  conscious  of  the  effort, 
he    "chinned"    himself. 
Then,      gathering      bis 
strength,  he  let  go  with 
one     hand,     giving     a 
mighty  pull   and  lurch 
upward   as   he   did   so, 
and  with  it  caught  the 
Q(\^e  of  the  bridge  tim- 
bers.   Quick  as  a  flash, 
Dorris  grasped  bis  belt 
with     her     free     hand, 
and  so  aided  his  effort 
to    climb.      In    an    in- 
stant,   he    had    let    go 
7;  •     with    his    other    hand, 

grasped  the  stringer, 
while  she  still  held  his 
bell :  and  with  a  great 
effort  be  was  up  and 
over.  sinking  down 
panting  and  speechless 
beside  Dorris,  now  ly- 
ing soft  and  limp  on 
ibe  bridge. 

For  a  few  moments, 
Morry  was  too  spent 
to  speak.     Then : 

"^'ou— you  saved  my 
life!"  he  said.  '"Oh, 
Dorry— I  can't  — I  don't 
know  how  to  say  it !" 

The  girl  lay  panting, 
completely  exhausted 
with  her  hard  run  and 
the  excitement  and 
danger  and  the  strain 
she  bad  undergone. 
But  after  a  while  she 
began  to  recover,  and 
the  manner  of  her  re- 
covery amazed  Morry 
beyond  measure;  for  Dorry  rose  to  her  knees, 
took  one  look  at  ber  cousin's  face,  then  bur.st  into 
tears,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 

"Why,  Dorry!"  cried  Morris.    "Why,  Dorry!" 
But  the  boy  bad  the  good  sense  to  let  her  sob 
herself  quiet.     Then  he  helped  ber  gently  to  ber 
feet,  and  they  started  toward  the  bouse. 

"Come,  Dorry,"  be  said.    "We  'd  best  be  getting 
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back.  Some  one  may  have  heard  me  yell — and 
be  worried.  I  must  go  and  tell  them  all  about  it. 
Oh,  the  luck!  —  what  will  Uncle  say?" 

"No,  they  did  n't  —  no,  I  ni  sure  not,"  said 
Dorry.  "You  don't  need  to  say  a  word  about  it. 
It  's  all  — all  over.  What  's  the  use  of  worrying 
them  about  it?     Don't  — don't  tell." 

"I  've  got  to  — I  disobeyed  — I  went  into  the 
boat.     But  — but  it  means  no  more  fishing!" 


".AS    THli    BO.VT    P.ASSED    UNIJER,    HE    CAUGHT    AT    THK    TWO    HANDS 
HELD   OUT   TO    HIM." 


"But,  Morry,— please !  You  've  been  punished 
enough.     And  I  —  I  don't  zvant  you  to  tell." 

Dorry  could  not  have  told  why  she  did  not  want 
the  story  told,  or  why  she  feared  her  uncle's 
praise,  or  her  aunt's  tears,  at  the  danger  of  it  all, 
for  she  knew  that  it  would  have  taken  little  more 


of  pulling  or  of  weight  to  have  toppled  them  both 
from  the  bridge  to  the  water. 

For  a  few  minutes  after,  Morry  thought,  and 
hope  was  strong  in  him  that,  after  all,  he  need 
not  tell  the  sorry  tale.     But  he  dropped  thoughts 
of  telling  or  not  telling  at  the  sudden  sight  of 
Dorry's  white   face,  and  the  slow  tears  welling. 
"Uncle  — Uncle      Gray— Aunt      Delia— quick- 
come  here  !"  he  called,  as  they  topped  the  hill  and 
went     toward     the     house, 
Morry     half     leading     and 
half  carrying  Dorry. 

Something  in  his  voice 
brought  both  relatives  run- 
ning from  their  mid-day 
meal,  and  Morry  poured 
forth  the  story  of  his  dis- 
obedience, his  danger,  and 
his  rescue.  He  did  not 
spare  himself. 

"Well.  I  owe  my  life  to 
licr,"  he  ended  passionately. 
"And  — and  — I  said  this 
morning  girls  did  n't  have 
anything  but  moral  courage 
—  I  thought  only  this  morn- 
ing that  girls  had  n't  any 
nerve.  It  is  n't  so  I  You 
have  more  courage  and 
nerve  than  any  man  I  know 
of,  Dorry — that  's  all  there 
is  to  it,"  he  ended  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

"But— but  I  was  wrong, 
this  morning,  too,  Morry," 
was  her  reply.  "I  said  boys 
had  no  moral  courage.  It 
must  have  taken  a  lot  to  tell 
— to  tell  it  all  so  fairly — 
when  I  begged  you  not  to. 
I.— I  guess  moral  and  the 
other  sort  of  courage  are 
mixed  up  together." 

\Miether  the  one  was 
greater  than  the  other  was 
a  question  they  never  set- 
tled. Each  had  now  a  new 
point  of  view — a  new  real- 
ization of  the  meaning  of 
courage,  whether  of  the 
body  or  of  the  mind. 
But  if  this  question  was  still  unsettled,  of  a  new 
and  comprehending  affection,  beyond  and  above 
that  bond  of  blood  the}'  already  had,  there  was  a 
very  thorough  understanding,  as  Morry  took  his 
cousin's  hands  in  both  his  own  and  felt  their  weak 
pressure  in  response  to  his  hearty  grip. 
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BELOVED    OF     M E N— A N D     DOGS 


AitofT  the  time  of  our  Anierioan  Revolution,  in 
the  pasture  of  a  certain  Scotch  hillside,  we  might 
have  seen  a  bluc-cyed  habv  boy,  lying  among  the 
flocks  of  nibbling  sheep  and  looking  quietly  at 
the  moving  clouds,  or  reaching  for  a  bit  of  pink 
heather.  liecause  his  right  leg  had  been  lamed 
by  a  bad  fever,  so  that  he  could  not  run  or  even 
creq).  he  was  taking  a  queer  remedy.  Dr. 
Kulherford  had  said  that  if  young  Walter  could 
live  out  of  doors  and  lie  in  the  "skin  of  a  freshly 
killed  sheep,"  he  might  be  cured.  So  there  he 
was  at  Sandy  Knowc,  in  the  kindly  care  of  his 
grandfather,  and  placidly  companioned  by  all 
these  pasture  playfellows. 

Either  from  the  power  of  the  Scotch  breezes 
or  of  the  warm  sheepskin  coat,  the  child  grew 
strong.  First  be  began  to  roll  about  on  the  grass, 
or  crawl  from  flower  to  flower,  and,  by  and  by, 
he  learned  to  pull  himself  up  by  a  farm-house 
chair,  and,  finally,  with  the  help  of  a  stick,  to 
walk  and  run.  No  doubt  he  was  a  great  pet  with 
the  warm-hearted  Scotcli  neighbors,  and  no 
doubt  they  brought  him  things  to  play  with  and 
flowers  to  love  long  before  he  could  clamber  over 
the  rocks  and  get  the  sweet  honeysuckle  for  him- 
self. He  used,  wistfully,  to  watch  for  the  fairies 
to  dance  on  the  hills,  and  he  had  a  secret  flut- 
tering hope  that  sometime,  when  he  fell  asleep 
on  the  grass,  he  might  be  carried  away  to  fairy- 
land. One  day  he  was  left  out  in  the  field  and 
forgotten  till  a  thunder-storm  came  up.  Then  his 
.\unt  Jane,  rushing  out  to  carry  him  home,  found 
him  sitting  on  the  grass,  clapping  his  hands  at 
every  flash  of  lightning,  and  crying,  "Bonny! 
bonny !" 

It  is  no  wonder  that  such  an  out-of-doors  baby 
loved  animals.     On  the  hills,  thev  huddled  round 


him  in  woolly  friendliness.  His  Shetland  pony, 
no  bigger  than  a  Newfoundland  dog.  used  to  go 
with  him  into  the  house.  One  day,  the  child,  sob- 
bing pitifully,  limped  to  his  grandfather's  farm- 
house and  sat  down  on  the  steps.  A  starling  lay 
in  his  lap,  its  stiff  little  feet  stretched  out  be- 
seechingly, its  brown  feathers  quite  cold.  The 
bird,  which  Walter  had  partly  tamed,  was  dead. 
By  and  by,  the  child's  passion  subsided ;  but  the 
"laird"'  who  had  hushed  the  starling's  singing 
was  not  forgiven  so  soon,  and  the  Scotch  laddie 
had  to  take  a  long  gallop  on  his  pony  to  cool  his 
aching  head. 

.\s  Walter  would  play  contentedly  among  the 
rocks  for  hours,  or  ride  his  pony  without  tiring, 
■SO.  for  hours,  he  would  listen,  in  ra])t  imagina- 
tion, to  Aunt  Jane's  ballads,  until  he  could  repeat 
whole  passages  by  heart.  Stretched  on  the  floor, 
with  shells  and  pebbles  drawn  up  in  order,  he 
would  fight  the  battles  or  shout  forth  the  rhymed 
stories  to  chance  visitors.  "One  may  as  well  speak 
in  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as  where  that  child  is!" 
exclaimed  the  parish  preacher,  with  some  disgust, 
for,  after  Walter  learned  to  read,  he  was  even 
more  excitable.  From  one  of  Mrs.  Cockburn's 
letters  we  can  imagine  the  six-year-old  boy  read- 
ing the  story  of  a  shipwreck  to  his  mother.  "H'.s 
passion  rose  with  the  storm.  He  lifted  his  ha'nds 
and  eyes.  "There  's  the  mast  gone !'  bt  ex- 
claimed wildl)'.  'Crash  it  goes!  The}-  will  all 
perish  !'  " 

From  the  time  he  was  six.  he  read  ravenously: 
and  it  was  through  his  wide  readin'^  that,  when 
only  fifteen,  he  became,  for  a  tew  moments, 
the  center  of  a  group  of  leamrd  men.  It  was 
when  the  poet  Burns  visited  Edinburgh,  and  bad 
shown   great   interest   in   ,i  fjicturc  of  a  soldier 
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lying  dead  in  the  snow  with  a  dog  keeping  patient 
watch  beside  him.  Beneath  the  picture  were 
some  beautiful  Hnes,  hwt  neither  Burns  nor  any 
of  those  learned  men  knew  their  author,  until 
young  Walter  Scott,  wlio  happened  to  be  present, 
whispered  that  they  w^ere  by  Langhorne.  Then 
Burns  turned  to  him  with  glowing  eyes  and  said: 
"It  is  no  common  course  of  reading  that  has 
taught  you  this" ;  adding,  to  his  friends,  "This  lad 
will  be  heard  of  yet." 

How  proud  the  lad  felt !  How  wistfully  joy- 
ful in  the  warmth  of  the  great  poet's  praise ;  and 
then  how  suddenly  forgotten  when,  only  a  few 
days  later,  Robert  Burns  passed  him  in  the  street 
without  a  glance  !  Scott's  moment  of  fame  had 
vanished. 

At  school,  however,  he  held  the  fame  of  the 
playground.  Lame  though  he  was,  he  was  one 
of  the  best  fighters  and  one  of  the  readiest  fight- 
ers among  his  fellows ;  and  he  was  the  very  best 
story-teller.  At  recess,  those  who  did  not  join 
in  the  running  games  crowded  round  the  bench 
at  his,  "Come,  slink  over  beside  me,  Jamie,  and 
I  '11  tell  you  a  story."  And  so,  now  reciting 
whole  pages  by  heart,  now  filling  in  from  his  own 
wild  imagination,  the  boy  Scott  carried  his  play- 
mates into  a  "wonderful,  terrible"  world.  "I  did 
not  make  anv  great  figure  in  the  high  school,"  he 
tells  us.  "I  made  a  brighter  figure  in  the  yards 
than  in  the  class."  However,  he  was  never  dis- 
tinguished as  a  "dunce,"  as  some  have  thought; 
but  simply  as  "an  incorrigibly  idle  imp."  (See 
Scott's  own  foot-note  to  his  autobiography.) 

Though  Scott  merely  dabbled  in  foreign  lan- 
guages, he  devoured  English  romance.  English 
poetry,  too,  such  as  Shakspere's  plays,  Spenser's 
poems,  and,  dearest  of  all.  Percy's  wonderful  col- 
lection of  ballads,  flew  away  with  his  fancy  into 
a  dream-world.  Before  he  was  ten,  he  had  pain- 
fully copied  out  several  note-books  full  of  his 
favorite  ballads,  most  of  which  he  could  recite 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Meanwhile,  he  was  growing  more  and  more  to 
love  natural  beauty.  Like  Irving,  he  longed  to 
paint,  and  gave  up  his  efforts  to  do  so  with  sad 
reluctance.  Great  crags  and  rushing  torrents 
filled  him  with  a  reverence  that  made  his  "heart 
too  big  for  his  bosom."  And  when  he  found 
an  old  ruin  and  could  crown  that  ruin  with  a 
legend,  his  joy  was  complete.  Handicapped  by 
lameness,  Scott  rode  wonderfully,  even  as  a  little 
boy,  and  was  always  joyously  daring:  Almost  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  rather  leap  the 
trench  or  ford  the  flood  than  "go  round." 

Moreover,  as  he  said,  he  was  "rather  disfigured 
than  disabled  by  his  lameness,"  so  that  he  man- 
aged, limpingly,  to^  wander  far,  often  twenty  or 


thirty  miles  a  day.  In  rough  cap,  jacket,  and 
"musquito  trousers,"  carrying  a  long  gun,  he  used 
to  wade  into  the  marshes  to  shoot  ducks,  or  fish 
for  salmon  by  torch-light— "burning  the  water," 
befriended  by  his  pack  of  dogs.  Bold  cragsman 
that  he  was,  he  took  no  account  of  passing  hours, 
sometimes  even  staying  out  all  night.  "I  have 
slept  on  the  heather,"  he  tells  us,  "as  soundly  as 
ever  I  did  in  my  bed."  Little  enough  patience 
his  father  had  with  such  "gallivantings."  "I 
doubt,  I  greatly  doubt,  sir,"  Mr.  Scott  would  scold, 
■you  were  born  for  nae  better  than  a  strolling 
peddler." 

After  leaving  school,  Scott,  like  many  other 
authors,  was  apprenticed  to  the  law.  "A  dry  and 
barren  wilderness  of  forms  and  conveyances,"  he 
called  it;  but  it  was  his  father's  profession,  and. 
though  the  out-of-doors  boy  disliked  the  drudgery 
and  detested  the  office  confinement,  he  loved  his 
father,  and  wanted  to  be  useful.  We  can  easily 
imagine  how  he  "wearied  of  the  high  stool,"  and 
how  glad  he  was  to  see  daylight  fade  and  to  go 
home  to  read  exciting  stories  by  a  blazing  fire. 
Great  credit,  then,  is  due  him  for  the  five  or 
more  years  that  he  persevered  at  the  dull  law, 
and  much  to  his  master,  ]\Ir.  David  Hume,  who 
fitted  him  for  that  profession.  Law  study  not 
only  gave  Scott  system,  but  training  in  tenacity. 

His  real  studies,  he  tells  us,  were  "lonely"  and 
"desultory,"  "driving  through  the  sea  of  books 
like  a  vessel  without  pilot  or  rudder,"  or,  accord- 
ing to  Lockhart,  "obeying  nothing  but  the  strong 
breath  of  inclination."  On  his  long  walks  and 
reckless  rides,  he  was  educated  by  the  wind  and 
sky,  and  by  the  rough  people  whom  he  has  made 
immortal.  He  knew,  personally,  the  charming 
beggar  of  "The  .Antiquary" ;  and  he  knew,  per- 
sonally, Rob  Roy,  chief  of  a  Highland  clan,  and, 
like  the  English  Robin  Hood,  "a  kind  and  gentle 
robber."  In  "The  Pirate"  he  immortalized  an 
actual  old  sibyl  "w-ho  sold  favorable  winds  to 
sailors";  in  "Guy  Mannering,"  a  real  Gipsy,  with 
her  "bushy  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders"  and 
her  "savage  virtue  of  fidelity" :  and  in  "The 
Heart  of  Midlothian,"  he  glorifies  the  simple 
Jeanie  Deans  in  "tartan  plaid  and  country  attire." 

The  old  warriors  of  the  highlands  were  more 
than  willing  to  fight  their  battles  over  again  for 
Scott,  and  he  used  to  say  that  the  peasants  of 
Scotland  always  expressed  their  feelings  in  the 
"strongest  and  most  powerful  language."  He 
found  more  solid  fun  in  talking  with  the  "lower 
classes,"  whose  superstitions  were  almost  a  faith, 
than  in  spending  hours  with  the  more  conven- 
tional people  of  his  own  rank.  What,  to  some, 
was  idle  gossip,  to  him  was  living  history.  "He 
was   makin'   himself   a'   the   time,"    said   an   old 
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l-roni  tiie  painting  by  Sir  Henry  Kiicbuni. 
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Scotchman,  "but  he  didna  ken  maybe  what  he 
was  about  till  years  had  passed.  At  first,  he 
thought  o'  little.  I  dare  say,  but  the  queerness 
and  the  fun."     The  "Minstrelsy  of  the   Scottish 


Rorder"  is  an  echo  of  his  rambles,  and  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake,"  a  "labor  of  love"  in  memory 
of  Loch  Katrine. 

All   of  his   interests   widened   rapidly;   society. 
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law.  love,  soldiery,  all  have  their  claims.  Bashful 
and  awkward  as  Scott  was,  he  gathered  what 
points  he  could  from  those  who  had  more  social 
irainiiiij  than  he.  At  twenty-two.  he  began  to 
applv  his  legal  knowledge  by  acting  as  counsel  in 
a  criminal  court,  and  so  valiantlv  did  he  clefcnd  :\n 
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"SCOTT    AN'IJ    TOM    Pl'RDIK    USED    TO    TR.\M1'    OV 
ON    WINDY    DAYS."       (SEE    PAGE    33. 

old  sheep-stealer,  that  the  man  received  the  ver- 
dict "not  guilty." 

"You  're  a  lucky  scoundrel,"  Scott  whispered 
to  his  client. 

"I  'ni  just  o'  your  mind,"  came  the  happy  an- 
swer, "and  I  "11  send  ye  a  mankin  (hare)  the 
nioru.  man." 


Before  Scott  was  twenty-five,  he  fell  in  love 
with  a  "lassie"  who  was  later  betrothed  to  one 
of  his  own  best  friends.  Scott  thought  his  heart 
was  broken,  but  it  w'as  "handsomely  pieced,"  as 
he  said  a  few  years  later,  though  the  "crack  re- 
mained" lo  his  dying  day. 

In  the  meantime,  he  lived 
the  life  of  a  man  of  action. 
He  entered  Parliament. 

In  February,  1797,  when 
all  Scotland  feared  the  in- 
vasion of  the  French,  his 
fighting  blood  rose  to  the 
call,  and,  with  many  other 
young  men,  he  volunteered 
to  serve.  Too  lame  to 
march,  he  helped  to  organ- 
ize a  troop  of  cavalry  of 
which  he  was,  because  of 
his  dependableness,  elected 
quartermaster.  The  fighting 
spirit  of  his  chiklhood  had 
never  died.  His  mother  al- 
ways said  that  if  he  had 
not  been  a  cripple,  he  W'ould 
have  been  a  soldier.  That 
means  we  should  have  lost 
him  as  an  author.  And  so 
we  have  to  thank  his  first 
great  handicap,  lameness, 
for  the  two  hundred  vol- 
umes he  gave  the  world. 

Though  now  his  time  was 
closely  packed  with  hard 
work,  these  years  were 
holidays  compared  to  his 
later  struggles.  Before  long, 
he  was  combining  the  duties 
of  lawyer  and  quartermas- 
ter with  those  of  county 
sheriff,  "speculative  print- 
er," and  author.  Let  us  get 
a  little  into  the  heart  of  the 
man,  however,  before  we 
study  hiin  as  an  author,  or 
visit  him  at  Abbotsford. 

When  Sheriff  Scott  was 
compelled  to  judge  a  poacher, 
Tom  Purdie,  his  human  na- 
ture softened  before  the 
victim's  plea  of  poverty  and  hunger,  and  he 
took  Tom  into  his  own  employ  as  shepherd. 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  characteristic 
of  him.  He  loved  to  help,  Atnong  the  friends 
whom  he  helped  to  his  own  disadvantage. 
Southey  and  Hogg  are  conspicuous,  Scott  pro- 
posed Southey  as  poet  laureate,  though  he  himself 
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had  been  offered  the  honor.  As  for  Hogg.  I  sup- 
pose he  look  more  thankless  help  than  will  ever 
he  known,  for  that  rough  peasant  had  a  way  of 
accepting  assistance  as  his  right  :  he  was  as  un- 
conscious of  any  indehleilness  as  he  was  that  his 
muddy  feet  hati  no  place  on  Mrs.  Scott's  chintz 
sofa,  where  he  stretched  himself  full-length  the 


for  William  Laidlaw.  dictating  Gipsy  stories  for 
him.  and  then  writing: 


I)t!ir  Willie: 

While  I  we.-ir  my  seven-leagued  bouts  and  stride  in  tri- 
umph over  moss  and  niuir,  it  would  be  very  silly  in  cither 
of  us  to  let  a  cheque  twice  a  year  of  £2^,  make  a  difference 
between  us. 


'HOOT.    MAN,    A    KIl>i;    l.N     nil;    MiiKMM 


U  AKKASI     KMOUOII    FOR    A    SECOND    BREAKFAST! 
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first  time  he  called.  Scotl  bore  with  all  such 
peculiarities  because  he  enjoyed  Hogg's  humor 
and  rustic  charm :  and  though,  years  later,  Hogg 
repaid  Scott's  kindness  by  bitter  jealousy,  the 
greater  man  proved  his  greatness  by  his  loyalty. 
When  he  heard  that  "The  Ettrick  Shepherd"  was 
very  sick  in  an  "obscure  alley"  in  Edinburgh,  he 
paid  for  the  best  medical  cai^e;  and  no  doubt  did 
him  many  unrecorded  services.  Scott's  own 
memory  disinissed  such  things  about  as  soon  as 
they  were  done.  Xow  he  paid  for  the  lifelong 
care  of  a  poor  German  friend,  of  unbalanced 
mind,  who  had  threatened  his  life:  now  he  wrote 
sermons  for  a  tired  minister  or  he  created  a  place 


These  stories  suggest  some  of  the  costs  of 
friendship— costs  never  entered  into  the  accounts 
of  the  noble  spender's  heart.  \el  we  inust  re- 
member them,  later,  in  our  reckoning  of  Scott's 
great  business  failure. 

Let  us  look  first,  however,  at  Scott  tiie  author 
and  Scott  the  home-maker. 

His  literary  life  may  be  divided  irUo  two  parts 
of  eighteen  years  each.  During  the  first  eighteen 
years,  a  period  of  joy,  he  wrote  poems :  and 
during  the  last  eighteen  years,  novels.  As  every 
one  knows,  it  was  Lord  Byron's  striding  popu- 
larity that  made  Scott  give  up  verse.  We  get  this 
from  his  own  frank  admission  that  he  "would  no 
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longer  play  second  fiddle  to  Byron" ;  and  "Since 
one  line  has  failed,  we  must  just  strike  into  some- 
thing else.  "  Certainly  his  last  poem,  "The  Lord 
of  the  Isles,"  was  not  equal  to  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,"  "Marmion,"  or  "The  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  Scott  himself  called  it  a  failure;  but, 
whether  it  was  a  failure  or  not,  we  are  glad  that 
something  made  the  great  man,  with  all  his  hid- 
den powers,  turn  to  prose.  We  are  as  glad  Byron 
beat  him  at  poetry  as  we  are  that  lameness  hin- 


called  him  "The  Great  Unknown"  or  "The  Wiz- 
ard of  the  North."  He  never  accounted  for  his 
disguise  except  by  saying  it  was  his  "humor."  No 
doubt  he  felt  more  confident  in  his  "Coat  of 
Darkness";  for,  while  he  was  sure  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  poet,  he  was  merely  trying  his  hand  at 
prose. 

-And  yet  many  think  to-day  that  he  was  even 
a  greater  novelist  than  poet.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  editing  his  "Complete  Edition."  one 
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dered  him  from  being  a  soldier.  Step  by  step, 
through  handicaps  and  failures,  the  buried  genius 
of  the  man  is  found.  In  his  warm  admiration  for 
Maria  Edgeworth's  Irish  tales  he  had  once  mod- 
estly thought  that  he  might  write  stories  of  Scot- 
land. For  the  number  of  those  stories,  the  world 
blesses  his  business  failure ;  as  it  blesses  his  verse 
failure  for  their  beginning. 

One  day,  when  Scott  was  looking  in  a  drawer 
for  fishing-tackle,  he  came  on  the  roughly  written 
sheets  of  "Waverley,"  begun  many  years  before. 
As  he  read  those  unfinished  pages,  he  wanted  to 
go  on  with  the  romance ;  and  so  to  those  first  dis- 
carded sheets  we  owe  the  whole  set  of  the 
"Waverley  Novels."  For  years,  their  authorship 
was  a  mystery.  Book  after  book  came  out  "By  the 
Author  of  Waverley,"  while  the   puzzled   world 


per  cent.  —  or  one  in  every  hundred — of  all  the 
people  in  Edinburgh  were  at  work  in  the  making 
and  selling  of  his  books.  . 

If  you  have  never  thrilled  with  the  "Stranger, 
I  am  Roderick  Dhu"  of  that  heroic  law-breaker: 
or,  with  Rebecca,  dared  Brian  du  Bois  Guilbert 
to  advance  one  step  farther  toward  that  dizzy 
parapet ;  or  cried  over  Kenilworth,  if  you  are  a 
girl ;  or  acted  Ivanhoe  and  Rob  Roy,  if  you  are  a 
boy,  then  you  have  missed  something  that  be- 
longed by  right  to  your  youth. 

Many  love  history  more  through  Scott  than 
through  any  one  else;  perhaps  not  the  most  au- 
thentic history,  but  history  gloriously  alive.  And 
many  more  have  learned  from  him  to  be  tender 
to  the  "under  dog."  It  may  be  a  real  dog,  like 
Fangs ;   it  may  be  a   court   fool,  or   a   Gipsy,  or 
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some  member  of  the  once  despised  race  of  Jews; 
but  Scott  will  always  make  you  "square"  to  the 
"fellow  who  is  down."  He  may  even  make  you 
love  some  one  whom  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
forgotten  to  love. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  visit  the  place  where 
most  of  those  wonderful  novels  were  written. 
Scott  had  bought  the  farm  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  acres  in  a  rough  condition.  Many  of  the 
trees  that  grow  there  to-day  were  planted  by  his 
hands,  and  he  and  Tom  Purtlie  used  to  tramp 
over  the  place  on  windy  days  to  straighten  the 
young  saplings.  Little  by  little  the  farm  changed 
to  a  noble  estate,  beautiful  without  and  within, 
and  the  Abbotsford  of  to-day,  robbed  of  its  mas- 
ter, is  more  like  a  museum  than  a  home.  The 
footsteps  of  sight-seers  echo  through  its  great 
rooms,— their  walls  enriched  with  suits  of  armor, 
with  tapestry  and  relics;  and  their  floors  so 
slippery  you  can  "almost  skate  on  them."  There 
is  the  portrait  of  Scott's  great-grandfather, 
Beardie,  that  loyal  Tory  who  refused  to  have  his 
beard  cut  after  Charles  I  was  executed;  and 
there  is  a  portrait  of  Scott's  son,  Walter,  who 
died  of  India  fever  just  after  being  made  colonel. 
The  grim  armory  speaks  of  many  battles;  the 
relics  recall  many  stories.  Among  these  are  a 
brace  of  Bonaparte's  pistols;  the  purse  of  Rob 
Roy;  a  silver  urn  given  to  Scott  by  Byron;  and  a 
gold  snuff-box  given  by  George  IV. 

From  the  time  of  Scott's  first  land  purchase, 
the  estate  grew  from  one  hundred  and  ten  acres 
to  fifteen  hundred.  If  we  had  gone  to  Abbots- 
ford  with  nicrry-hearted  Irving,  during  Scott's 
lifetime,  and  even  before  he  was  made  baronet, 
we  should  have  seen  it  less  as  the  great  castle, 
which  it  is  to-day,  than  as  a  "snug  gentleman's 
cottage"  beaming  from  the  hillside  above  the 
Tweed.  The  branching  elk  horns  over  the  door 
gave  it  the  look  of  a  hunter's  lodge ;  but  the  scaf- 
folding surrounding  the  walls,  and  great  piles  of 
hewn  stone,  hinted  a  grander  future.  As  Irving 
entered,  "out  sallied  the  warder  of  the  castle,  a 
black  greyhound,  and,  leaping  on  one  of  the 
blocks  of  stone,  began  a  furious  barking."  This 
was  Hamlet.  "His  alarm  brought  out  the  whole 
garrison  of  dogs— all  open-mouthed  and  vocifer- 
ous." Then,  up  the  gravel  path  limped  the  mas- 
ter of  the  house,  moving  along  rapidly  with  the  help 
of  a  stout  walking-stick.  We  can  almost  see  him— 
his  broad,  freckled  face  and  sandy  hair;  his  eyes 
"sparkling  blue"  under  the  old  white  hat ;  his  big 
figure  dressed  in  a  dingy  green  shooting-coat  and 
brown  pantaloons;  and  his  worn  shoes  tied  at  the 
ankles.  By  the  master's  side,  with  great  dignity, 
jogs  the  gray  staghound,  Maida,  trying  to  show 
gravity  enough  for  all  that  yelping  pack.  It 
Vol.  XLI.-5. 


would  hardly  be  a  welcome  without  this  gather- 
ing at  the  gate. 

"Come,  drive  down,  drive  down,  ye  're  just  in 
time  for  breakfast,"  urges  Scott,  and  then  adds, 
when  Irving  explains  that  he  has  had  his  break- 
fast, "Hoot,  man,  a  ride  in  the  morning  in  the 
keen  air  of  the  Scotch  hills  is  warrant  enough 
for  a  second  breakfast." 

And  so,  with  Irving,  we  see  the  great  "min- 
strel" at  his  chief  meal,  and  with  Irving  we  are 
e.xpected  to  eat  huge  slices  of  the  sheep's  head 
and  of  the  big  brown  loaf  at  Scott's  elbow.  Of 
course,  at  the  table,  there  is  no  discussion  of  the 
children;  but  a  short  visit  displays  their  natures: 
Sophia,  joyous  and  musical;  Anne,  quiet;  Walter, 
his  father's  pride  because  he  is  such  a  fine  shot ; 
and  Charles,  a  lovely  boy  of  twelve.  Scott  said 
there  were  just  three  things  he  tried  to  teach  his 
children :  "to  ride,  to  shoot,  and  to  speak  the 
truth.''  And  when  they  rode  he  taught  them  to 
think  nothing  of  tumbles.  "Without  courage, 
there  can  be  no  truth,''  he  would  say,  "and  with- 
out truth,  there  can  be  no  other  virtue." 

The  dogs  are  allowed  in  the  dining-room : 
Maida,  beside  Scott ;  the  pet  spaniel  Finette, 
with  soft,  silky  hair,  close  to  "Mama"';  and  a 
large  gray  cat,  stealing  about  with  velvet  steps, 
which  begs  delicate  bits  of  breakfast  from  all  the 
family,  and  cuffs  the  dogs  in  a  friendly  way  with 
his  paw. 

After  breakfast,  they  all  set  out  through  the 
sweet,  rough  country,  Scott  limping  rapidly 
ahead  as  usual,  pointing  out  the  badgers'  holes 
and  sitting  hares  (\vhich  he  is  always  the  first 
to  see),  while  the  dogs  beat  about  the  glen,  bark- 
ing and  leaping,  or  boundingly  answer  the  call 
of  the  ivory  whistle  that  swings  from  their  mas- 
ter's buttonhole.  The  little  terriers.  Pepper  and 
Mustard,  are  as  excited  as  Maida  is  dignified. 
Snuffing  among  the  bushes,  they  have  started  a 
hare,  and  Hinse,  the  cat,  joins  the  chase  in  hot 
pursuit. 

By  and  by  a  shower  springs  up,  and  Scott 
shares  w-ith  Irving  the  tartan  plaid  that  Tom 
Purdie  has  been  carrying.  And  so  the  two  great 
men,  congenial  as  old  friends,  snuggle  under  the 
Scotchman's  warm  shelter;  and  while  rain  soaks 
the  pink  heather  and  mist  folds  the  hills,  they 
talk  of  trees  and  nations,  homes  and  dogs,  now 
and  then  matching  each  other's  legends.  Their 
hearts  are  in  wonderful  harmony.  Irving  tells 
Scott  of  the  grand  American  forests,  and  Scott 
answers,  "You  love  the  forests  as  much  as  I  do 
the  heather.  If  I  did  not  see  the  heather  at  least 
once  a  year,  I  think  I  should  die." 

So  cordial  and  outdoorish  is  our  host,  so  ready 
to  guide  in  our  rambles,  "overwalking,  overtalk- 
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ing,  and  overfeeding  his  guests,"  as  his  wife  used 
to  say,  that  we  may  easily  forget  his  business  in 
life,  or  that  he  has  anything  else  to  do  but  en- 
tertain. But  Scott  rose,  presumably,  this  day,  as 
all  others,  at  five  o'clock,  and  was  writing  away 
rapidly  by  six,  so  that  he  "broke  the  neck  of  the 
day's  work  before  breakfast."  This  was  his  reg- 
ular program.  While  he  was  bathing  and  dress- 
ing, his  thoughts  were  "simmering"  in  his  brain, 
so  that  he  dashed  them  off  "pretty  easily"  when 
his  pen  was  in  his  hand.  With  no  interruption 
except  break'fast,  he  worked  steadily  till  eleven 
or  twelve.  By  this  system,  very  rarely  broken, 
he  could  afford  a  ride  after  lunch,  and,  at  one 
o'clock,  rain  or  shine,  he  could  mount  his  big 
horse  for  a  gallop  over  the  hills.  The  pictures 
he  saw  on  these  rides  are  in  his  books,  and  so  is 
the  joyous  outdoor  spirit.  One  of  his  first  poems, 
"Marmion,"  was  practically  written  on  horse- 
back, the  lines  coming  into  his  brain  while  he 
trained  his  regiment,  raced  over  the  moors,  or 
plunged  through  floods. 

And  just  as  he  would  not  let  his  work  cheat 
his  outdoor  life,  he  would  not  let  it  cheat  his 
children  or  his  friends.  When  Irving  visited 
him,  he  had  to  excuse  himself  after  breakfast  to 
correct  proof;  but  often  he  wrote  in  a  room  filled 
with  people.  Perhaps  he  used  manuscript  sheets 
the  same  size  as  letter-paper,  so  that  he  might 
write  his  books  and  yet  seem  to  be  writing  a  com- 
mon letter.  The  shouts  of  his  children  playing 
marbles  or  ninepins  around  him,  or  his  dogs 
sleeping  at  his  feet,  or  even  leaping  in  and  out 
of  the  open  window,  could  not  interrupt  his 
thought,  though  occasionally  the  father  stopped 
to  tell  a  story  to  the  pleading  pets  who  talked,  or 
give  an  affectionate  pat  to  those  who  only  looked 
their  love.  And  then  his  active  hand  drove  on, 
laying  aside  sheet  after  sheet. 

Let  us  stop  a  few  minutes  to  speak  of  Scott's 
affection  for  all  his  dumb  friends.  It  cannot 
easily  be  exaggerated.  Of  his  horses,  neither 
Captain  nor  Lieutenant  nor  Brown  Adam  liked 
to  be  fed  by  any  one  but  him.  When  Brown 
Adam  was  saddled  and  the  stable  door  opened, 
he  would  trot  to  the  "leaping-on  stone"  (a  help 
to  his  lame  master),  and  there  he  would  stand, 
firm  as  Gibraltar,  till  Sir  Walter  was  well  in  the 
saddle,  when  he  would  neigh  trumpetingly  and 
almost  dance  with  delight.  Lender  Scott's  hand, 
he  was  perfectly  trustworthy ;  but  he  broke  one 
groom's  arm  and  another's  leg  with  his  wild  ca- 
pers. The  beautiful  snow-white  horse,  Daisy, 
proved  less  faithful  than  Brown  Adam.  She  was 
as  full  of  jealousy  as  she  was  of  life.  When  Sir 
Walter  came  back  from  a  trip  to  the  Continent, 
he  found  Daisy  had  changed  toward  him.     In- 


stead of  standing  still  to  be  mounted,  she  "looked 
askant  at  me  like  an  imp,"  said  Scott ;  "and  when 
I  put  my  foot  in  the  stirrup,  she  reared  bolt  up- 
right, and  I  fell  to  the  ground."  For  any  of  the 
grooms  the  horse  stood  perfectly;  but  Scott  tried, 
again  and  again,  always  with  the  same  result. 
At  last  he  had  to  give  Daisy  up.  When  some  one 
suggested  that  the  snowy  animal  might  have  felt 
hurt  at  being  left  in  the  stable,  Scott  said,  "Aye, 
these  creatures  have  many  thoughts  of  their  own. 
Maybe  some  bird  had  whispered  Daisy  that  I 
had  been  to  see  the  grand  reviews  at  Paris  on  a 
little  scrag  of  a  Cossack,  while  my  own  gallant 
trooper  was  left  behind  bearing  Peter  and  the 
post-bag  to  Melrose." 

Among  Scott's  dogs,  his  earliest  friends  were 
his  bull-terrier,  Camp,  and  two  greyhounds, 
Douglas  and  Percy.  These  used  to  race  over  the 
hills  beside  their  galloping  master,  and  nose 
around  in  the  bushes  while  he  stopped  to  fish. 
Of  the  three,  Camp  had  most  perfectly  his  mas- 
ter's confidence.  Scott  used  to  talk  to  him  just 
as  if  he  was  a  human  being;  and  the  servant, 
setting  the  table  for  dinner,  would  say,  "Camp, 
my  good  fellow,  the  sheriff  's  coming  home  by 
the  ford,"  or  "The  sheriff  's  coming  home  by  the 
hill,"  and,  even  when  Camp  was  old  and  sick,  he 
would  pull  himself  up  from  the  rug  and  trot  off 
as  nimbly  as  his  strength  would  let  him,  to  meet 
his  master  by  the  Tweed  or  the  Glenkinnon  burn. 

Dear  old  Camp  !  he  was  buried  by  moonlight 
in  the  garden  just  opposite  Scott's  study  window. 
"Papa  cried  about  Camp's  death,"  Sophia  Scott 
told  Irving.  Indeed,  we  all  know  that  the  affec- 
tionate master  felt  so  bereft  that  he  broke  an  en- 
gagement at  dinner  that  evening,  and  gave  as  his 
perfectly  honest  excuse,  "the  death  of  a  dear 
old  friend." 

Maida's  grave  at  Abbotsford  is  between  Sir 
Walter's  bedroom  window  and  the  garden.  There 
is  a  life-sized  statue  with  the  head  raised  as  if 
looking  toward  the  window  for  his  master's  face. 
The  Latin  inscription  reads: 

Eene.<ith  the  sculptured  form  which  late  you  wore. 
Sleep  soundly,  Maida,  at  your  master's  door. 

Percy  was  buried  not  very  far  away  with  the 
epitaph:  "Here  lies  the  brave  Percy." 

Scott  had  one  dog,  a  Highland  terrier,  that 
sometimes  grew  tired  of  the  chase,  or  "pretended 
to  be  so,"  and  would  whine  to  be  taken  up  on  his 
master's  horse,  where  he  would  sit  as  happy  as 
a  child.  And  there  was  a  large  wolf-greyhound 
which  had  posed  for  so  many  artists  that  he 
would  get  up  and  saunter  out  of  the  room  at  the 
sight  of  brushes  and  a  palette— portrait-painting 
was  a  great  bore  ! 
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One  last  story,  and  wc  must  leave  Scott's  ken- 
nels and  stables  for  a  closing  study  of  the  man 
himself.  One  clear  September  morning,  boys 
and  girls,  dogs  and  ponies,  Scott,  Laidlaw,  Mac- 
kenzie, and  many  others  set  off  for  a  day's  fish- 
ing. Maida  gamboled  about  the  prancing  Sibyl 
Grey,  who  tossed  her  mane  in  glee  at  the  thought 
of  a  day's  sport.  Just  as  the  joyous  party  was 
ready  to  gallop  away,  Anne  Scott  shouted  delight- 
edly, "Papa,  Papa,  I  knew  you  could  never  think 
of  going  without  your  pet."  At  her  merry  laugh- 
ter, Scott  turned,  and  there,  in  the  roadway, 
frisking  about  his  pony's  feet,  was  his  little  black 
pig.  It  took  only  a  moment  to  lasso  the  eager 
little  grunter,  and  drag  him  away  from  the  sports- 
men;  but  Scott  said,  with  mock  gravity: 

What  will  I  do  gin  my  hoggie  die? 
My  joy,  my  pride,  my  hoggie. 

That  pig  was  as  ridiculous  in  his  claim  for'  a 
place  in  the  inner  circle  as  the  hen  that  cackled 
for  intimacy,  or  the  two  donkeys  which  used  to 
trot  to  the  edge  of  the  pasture  bars  and  stretch 
out  their  long,  hairy  noses  for  a  "pleasant  crack 
with  the  laird." 
•  After  the  dreadful  business  failure,  however, 
Scott  had  little  time  for  any  of  this  playfulness. 
Wc  need  not  postpone  the  sad  story  any  longer, 
though  we  want  to  make  it  as  short  as  possible. 
The  crash  came  in  1826.  Within  six.  months  of 
each  other  fell  his  two  greatest  sorrows:  his 
wife's  death  and  this  business  collapse.  In  the 
partnership  with  James  and  John  Ballantyne, 
whom  Scott  had  known  at  school,  Sir  Walter  had 
furnished  nearly  all  the  capital,  and  the  Ballan- 
tynes  had  been  made  responsible  for  the  accounts. 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  either  of  the  brothers 
to  keep  the  great  author  informed  of  the  busi- 
ness situation,  and  Scott,  who  w-as  overtrusting, 
did  not  demand  an  exact  statement.  There  was, 
besides,  a  complication  with  Messrs.  Constable,  a 
publishing  house  in  which  the  greater  portion  of 
Sir  Walter's  fortune  was  involved.  Things  are 
as  tangled  to  the  reader  as  they  were  to  the  busi- 
ness partners.  Failure,  which  they  did  not  know 
how  to  help,  was  closing  round  them.  Both  the 
Ballantynes  seemed  to  postpone  the  evil  day  of 
facing  facts.  Scott  might  have  examined  the 
accounts ;  he  should  have ;  but  he  was  not  warned, 
and  Tie  did  not  suspect  the  hopelessness  of  the 
debt,  till,  with  Constable's  failure,  the  crash 
came,  and  all  were  ruined.  Let  us  tell  the  truth : 
Scott  was  blind;  he  was  unbusinesslike;  he  was 
overhopeful;  he  was  extravagant.  He  was  al- 
ways too  ready  to  make  loans,  and  far  too  ready 
to  spend  money  on  his  life-hobby— his  dear  estate 
of   .-Xbbotsford.     But,  when  he   realized  his  di- 


lenuna,  he  came  to  the  fore  with  a  majesty  of 
honor  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled  in  history.  He 
refused  all  props,  the  loans  urged  by  his  friends; 
the  offered  pensions.  "Now  he  worked  double 
tides— depriving  himself  of  outdoor  exercise  al- 
together."' "This  own  right  hand  shall  work  it 
off,"  reads  his  diary,  though  into  that  same  diary 
creeps  a  note  of  discouragement— "I  often  wish 
I  could  lie  dow-n  to  sleep  without  waking.  But 
I  will  fight  it  out  if  I  can."  On  his  sun-dial  he 
carved  with  his  own  hand,  "I  will  work  while  it 
is  yet  day" ;  and  his  brave  motto  was,  "Time  and 
I  against  any  two." 

The  natural  question  comes,  why  did  he  not  sell 
Abbotsford?  It  had  grown  to  be  a  magnificent 
place.  Well,  he  did.  He  quitted  the  estate,  leav- 
ing orders  for  sales  of  his  entire  collection  of 
paintings,  relics,  and  furniture;  but  it  was  the 
pride  of  his  life,  the  home  for  which  he  had 
worked  all  his  days,  and  which  he  had  dreamed 
would  belong  to  his  children.  As  he  said,  his 
heart  clung  to  what  he  had  created ;  there  was 
hardly  a  tree  that  did  not  owe  its  life  to  him. 
In  1830,  his  creditors  gave  him  back  fifteen  thou- 
sand pounds'  worth  of  his  own  books,  furniture, 
and  relics;  he  and  his  children  returned;  and 
again  the  place  was  beautiful,  though  there  was 
little  time  to  enjoy  it. 

Working  at  fearful  pressure,  the  out-of-doors 
Sir  Walter  shut  himself  from  savage  hills  and 
roaring  streams,  while  his  horse  whinnied  for 
him  in  the  stable,  and  his  dogs  lay  restless  at 
his  feet.  Over  page  after  page  he  raced,  not 
stopping  to  dot  an  i,  or  cross  a  t,  punctuating  by 
a  hurried  dash,  or  not  at  all,  and  spelling,  like 
Stevenson,  with  perfect  carelessness.  If,  with 
a  mental  microscope,  we  can  find  any  blessing 
in  this  agonizing  business  failure,  it  is  in  the 
number  of  books  it  gave  the  world.  But  the  ef- 
fort of  writing  those  books  cost  Scott  his  life. 

He  wrote  till  his  fingers  were  covered  with 
chilblains  and  his  brain  was  threatened  with  ex- 
haustion. One  of  the  novels  was  struck  ofif  in 
six  weeks  at  Christmas  time ;  another  was  dic- 
tated in  great  pain  and  punctuated  by  groans, 
Scott's  amanuensis,  Laidlaw,  begging  him  to  stop. 
"Nay,  Willie,"  came  the  heroic  answer,  "only 
see  that  the  doors  are  fast.  I  would  fain  keep  all 
the  cry  as  well  as  all  the  wool  to  ourselves." 
One  morning  before  breakfast,  he  finished  "Anne 
of  Geierstein,"  and,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
over,  set  to  work  on  his  "Compendium  of  Scot- 
tish History."  In  a  little  over  a  week,  immedi- 
ately following  the  news  of  ruin,  he  wrote  one 
whole  volume  of  "Woodstock";  the  entire  book 
was  written  in  less  than  three  months.  To  these 
facts,  literature  gives  no  parallel.     There  was 
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no  waiting  for  inspiration.  Conquering  moods 
and  weather,  Scott  made  himself  work  at  set 
times.  Perhaps  the  drudging  law,  at  which  one 
time  the  young  man  had  written  a  hundred  and 
twenty  folio  pages  without  stopping  for  food  and 
rest,  trained  into  him  this  wonderful  tenacity. 
Yet  "a  single  season  blanched  his  hair  snow 
white." 

All  must  not  be  told.  Let  us  spare  ourselves 
the  painful  details  of  the  battle,  knowing,  as  we 
do,  the  heart  of  the  man,  the  thing  that  made  him 
will  to  fight  and  die  for  honor's  sake.  The  failure 
that  darkened,  ennobled  his  life.  Scott,  the  man, 
was  even  greater  than  his  books.  As  with  anxious 
watch  we  follow  the  struggle,  twice  we  see  him 
fall.  But  he  rises  again,  gropingly  reattacks  his 
labor,  and  writes  on,  in  spite  of  blood  "flying  to 
his  head,"  a  fluttering  memory,  and  stiffened 
hands. 

In  October,  1831,  the  doctors  absolutely  forbade 
work.  Following  their  advice,  he  went  to  Italy, 
with  the  lame  hope  of  cure.  But  not  the  blue 
sky  of  Naples  nor  any  sun-filled  breeze  could 
take  the  place  of  his  dour  Scotland.  In  his  pa- 
thetic homesickness,  he  pined  for  the  highlands. 
With  all  its  roughness,  the  land  of  the  thistle 
was  the  land  of  his  heart.  The  buffeting  wind  of 
a  lifetime,  the  bleak  hills  cloaked  in  mist,  the 
water  of  the  Tweed  rushing  over  its  white  stones 
—he  needed  them  all.  "Let  us  to  Abbotsford," 
he  begged. 

And  so  they  took  him  home.  As  they  traveled, 
he  showed  little  interest  in  anything  but  far-off 
Scotland.  His  sad  eyes  waited  for  his  own  trees, 
the  plentiful  heather,  the  climbing  gorse  that 
painted  the  hills  with  gold. 

As  they  journeyed  on,  he  grew  more  and  more 
sure  that  his  debts  were  all  paid;  and  his  friends, 
knowing  how  he  had  struggled,  never  told  him 
that  this  was  not  quite  true. 

"I  shall  have  my  house,  and  my  estate  round 
it,  free,  and  I  may  keep  my  dogs  as  big  and  as 
many  as  I  choose,  without  fear  of  reproach."  So 
he  comforted  himself. 

When,  about  the  middle  of  June,  they  reached 
London,  Sir  Walter  was  too  weak  to  go  on  with- 
out rest.  Outside  his  hotel  gathered  begrimed 
day-laborers  with  the  awed  question,  "Do  you 
know,  sir,  if  this  is  the  street  where  he  is  lying?" 
By  careful  stages,  early  in  July,  he  traveled  on, 
crossed  the   last   salt   water,   and   was   tenderly 


lifted  into  a  carriage  for  the  last  drive.  Unawake 
as  he  had  been  to  everything  else,  the  well-known 
roads  and  foaming  streams  roused  his  memory : 
"Gala  Water,  surely— Buckholm—Torwoodlee," 
he  murmured  expectantly.  When,  above  the 
trees,  they  saw  Abbotsford  towers,  he  grew  more 
and  more  excited ;  and  when  they  crossed  Mel- 
rose bridge  over  the  Tweed,  it  took  three  men  to 
hold  him  in  the  carriage.  Pitifully  weak  though 
he  was,  he  wanted  to  run  to  meet  his  home.  Then, 
trembling,  he  saw  Laidlaw ;  then  his  dogs,  trying 
to  kiss  him  with  noses  and  tongues  and  paws,  and 
to  tell  him  how  much  they  had  missed  him.  They 
were  very  gentle,  though,  as  if  in  their  loving 
hearts  they  knew  the  days  of  rough  comradery 
were  over.  Scott  smiled  and  sobbed  together  at 
their  welcome. 

For  a  few  days  he  lingered,  to  be  wheeled 
about  in  a  chair  among  his  roses  or  under  his 
own  dear  trees.  Sometimes  his  grandchildren 
tried  to  help  push. 

"I  have  seen  much,"  he  would  say  again  and 
again,  "but  nothing  like  my  ain  house— give  me 
one  turn  more." 

"My  dear,  be  a  good  man— be  a  good  man. 
Nothing  else  will  give  you  any  comfort  when 
you  come  to  lie  here."  This  was  his  farewell  to 
Lockhart,  a  few  days  before  he  died. 

"Shall  I  send  for  Sophia  and  Anne?"  Lockhart 
gently  asked.  • 

"No,"  with  his  old  brave  calm.  "Don't  disturb 
them.  Poor  souls !  I  know  they  were  up  all 
night.    God  bless  you  all." 

The  end  came  with  its  peaceful  relief  Septem- 
ber 21,  1832.  It  was  a  beautiful  day.  Through 
the  open  window  streamed  warm  sunshine,  and 
the  Tweed  sang  on  that  soft,  old  music  that 
would  have  suited  its  sleeping  master  better  than 
the  most  wonderful  requiem. 

They  say  the  line  of  carriages  that  followed 
Sir  Walter  to  Dryburgh  Abbey  was  over  a  mile 
long.  But  perhaps  his  highland  heart  would  have 
been  more  pleased  by  the  host  of  yeoman  who 
followed  behind  on  horseback ;  or  the  villagers, 
with  heads  uncovered,  gathered  in  sorrowful 
black  crowds  to  say  good-by  to  the  "shirra"  1 ;  or 
even  the  little  act  of  one  of  his  horses,  which 
drew  him  on  that  final  day.  It  halted,  of  its  own 
accord,  at  the  end  of  the  climb,  on  the  very  spot 
where  horse  and  master  had  so  often  stood  to 
view  the  steadfast  hills. 


1  Sheriff. 


Chapter  I 


THE    WALLET 


WO  boys  were  driving  along  a 
wootleci  road.  It  was  June,  in 
the  heart  of  Massachusetts, 
and  even  in  the  shade  of  the 
tail  trees,  the  air  was  so  warm 
that  the  lads  had  laid  off  their 
jackets,  and  were  enjoying  the 
comfort  of  their  outing  shirts. 
While  the  passenger  talked,  the  driver  lis- 
tened. Silent  though  he  was,  his  quick  eye 
glanced  constantly  along  the  roadside,  through 
the  woods,  or  up  and  down  the  vista  of  the  road. 
Yet  from  time  to  time  his  glance  came  back, 
inquiringly,  to  the  lad  at  his  side.  At  each  glance, 
he  appraised  something  in  the  other :  the  silk 
stockings,  the  patent-leather  belt,  the  heavy  gold 
fob,  the  fine  texture  of  the  shirt,  or  the  hand- 
some scarf-pin.  All  of  these  were  in  contrast  to 
his  own  costume,  which  was  plainer  and  simpler. 
At  each  glance,  also,  the  driver  swept  his  eye 
across  the  other's  face,  noting  afresh  the  narrow 
chin,  the  loose  lips,  the  nose  a  little  upturned,  and 
the  brown,  self-satisfied,  inattentive  eyes. 

The  talker  drew  out  a  little  silver  case.     "A 
cigarette,  Pelham?" 

"No,  thanks,"  said  the  other. 
His  companion,  with  a  cigarette  between  his 
lips,  looked  at  him  sidewise,  shrewdly.     "Would 
n't  you  like  to,  though  ?" 
Pelham  laughed,  but  gave  no  other  answer. 
The   other   persisted:   "Your   father  won't  let 
you?"    He  began  to  light  his  cigarette. 


"He  'd  scalp  me,"  answered  Pelham,  still  smil- 
ing. 

The  other  grew  serious.  "That  's  perfect 
tyranny  !"  he  declared.  "And  it  's  entirely  out 
of  date  for  fellows  nowadays." 

"Hold  on!"  said  Pelham.  "He  would  n't  scalp 
nie  for  smoking,  but  for  breaking  my  promise." 

"Good  heavens !"  cried  his  companion.  "Why 
should  you  promise  such  a  thing?''  But  Pelham 
merely  smiled,  not  even  changing  expression  at 
the  taunt,  "Country !"  He  did,  however,  the  next 
moment,  quickly  draw  rein,  stop  the  horse,  and 
leap  from  the  runabout.  Going  back  for  a  few 
yards,  he  searched  a  moment  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  stamped  vigorously,  and  then  returned  to 
the  carriage. 

The  other  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  "Did  you 
go  back  just  to  put  out  my  match?'' 

"It  needed  it,"  was  the  answer.  "You  'd  better 
learn  right  now,  Brian,  that  you  can't  do  anything 
much  more  dangerous  than  that.  When  )'ou 
throw  away  that  cigarette,  be  sure  to  throw  it  in 
the  middle  of  the  road." 

■'^'ou  say  it  's  dangerous?"  asked  Brian,  in- 
credulous. 

"We  have  n't  had  rain  for  nearly  a  month," 
explained  Pelham.  "It  threatens  to  be  another 
dry  summer.  The  old  leaves  are  as  dry  as  tin- 
der, and  a  fire  might  sweep  for  miles.  That  's 
one  thing,"  he  added,  "that  a  city  fellow  never 
considers." 

Brian  reared  his  head  as  if  his  pride  was 
touched.  "We  can't  know  everything,"  he  re- 
sponded. "I  suppose  I  'd  have  been  taught  that 
in  this  little  town  where  we  've  been  buying  sup- 
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plies.  You  seem  to  think  it  quite  a  place,  but  it  's 
little  bigger  than  your  own  village." 

"About  ten  times  bigger,"  remarked  Pelham. 

"Nothing  to  buy  there,"  scoffed  Brian.  "I  saw 
nothing  to  make  me  take  out  my  roll." 

"What  do  you  mean  by  this  roll  that  you  talk 
so  much  about?"  asked  Pelham.  "I  thought  it 
was  understood  that  your  father  was  to  give  you 
no  more  than  my  allowance,  five  dollars  a  month." 

"Just  the  same,"  laughed  Brian,  "was  it  agreed 
that  I  was  to  come  without  money?  It  's  all  very 
well.  Felly,  my  boy,  limiting  myself  down  to  your 
scale  of  living.  Thanks  to  that  robbery,  my  Eu- 
ropean trip  is  spoiled,  and  Father  has  to  spend 
the  summer  in  the  city.  Even  Mother  is  visiting 
about.  So  if  I  'm  to  live  here  with  you  people, 
it  's  right  that  I  should  n't  bring  my  luxurious 
habits  to  corrupt  Uncle  Rob's  simple  country 
household.  Mind  you,  I  don't  think  that  Uncle 
is  right.  He  can  do  nothing  to  stop  the  march 
of  progress  proper  to  people  of  our  class.  And 
I  think  it  will  work  out  wrong  for  you  in  the 
long  run.  When  you  get  to  college,  Felham,  and 
meet  the  fellows  that  have  money— well,  never 
mind.  But,  at  any  rate,  for  this  summer  I  '11  keep 
within  the  same  allowance  as  you  do." 

Pelham  had  listened  quietly.  The  other  had 
not  watched  his  face,  or  he  would  have  noticed 
the  eyes  growing  more  and  more  serious,  the 
mouth  more  and  more  firm.  At  the  end,  he  asked, 
in  a  voice  that  was  perfectly  level,  "But  the  roll?" 

Brian  reached  Into  his  pocket,  and,  drawing 
out  a  wallet,  displayed  within  it  layer  upon  layer 
of  bank-bills.  "Why,  how  you  stare  !"  he  mocked. 
"Has  Cousin  Felham  never  seen  so  much  before?" 

But  Pelham  was  not  staring.  A  little  line,  the 
beginning  of  a  frown,  showed  between  his  eye- 
brows. Little  prickles  ran  up  his  neck,  a  strange 
sensation  of  anger  at  this  defiance  of  his  father. 

"Don't  let  Father  see  it !"  he  warned. 

"What  if  he  did?"  asked  Brian,  flushing. 

"I  guess,"  his  cousin  answered,  "that  either 
you  or  the  money  would  go  straight  back  to  the 
city." 

"H  he  did  that,"  began  Brian,  hotly,  "then  my 
father—"  He  checked  himself.  "My  mother,  I 
mean  —  "     He  stopped  entirely. 

Felham  smiled  with  sudden  amusement.  "So 
Aunt  Annie  gave  you  the  money  I  Well,  Brian, 
keep  it  to  yourself,  that  's  all." 

Brian  slipped  the  wallet  into  his  pocket.  "No 
fear,"  he  remarked.  "There  is  n't  anything  to 
spend  it  on  here,  anyway.  If  I  had  Father's  auto 
here,  I  could  run  you  over  to  Springfield  in  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  give  you  some  fun." 

"Your  father  lets  you  run  his  big  auto?"  asked 
Pelham,  with  a  slight  accent  of  surprise. 


Brian  looked  away.  "I  can  run  it,"  he  an- 
swered. "But,  Felham,"  he  asked  quickly,  "does 
n't  your  father  ever  let  you  handle  money?  He 
ought  to  get  you  used  to  it." 

"Oh,  I  'm  used  to  it,"  replied  Felham.  "More 
than  once  I  've  carried  three  thousand  dollars,  all 
in  bills,  right  in  my  inside  pocket.'' 

"What  for?"  said  Brian,  surprised  in  his  turn. 

"For  the  pay-roll,"  explained  Felham.  "Some 
of  our  men  at  the  mills  get  as  high  as  thirty  dol- 
lars a  week,  and  all  of  them  are  paid  above  the 
average  of  ordinary  mill-workers.  The  money 
comes  over  this  road  every  Saturday,  and — " 

"Over  this  road  I"  interrupted  Brian.  He 
glanced  up  and  down  the  lonely  road,  running 
through  unbroken  woods.  "Why,  a  robbery 
would  be  easy  !'' 

"Not  with  Father  or  Brother  Bob  carrying  the 
money  !"  There  was  a  ring  of  pride  in  Pelham's 
voice.  "They  're  known  to  be  pretty  handy  with 
the  revolver.  Bob  brought  over  the  stuff  this 
morning." 

"But  what  have  you  to  do  with  the  money?'' 
asked  Brian. 

"Oh,  sometimes  when  they  're  very  busy  in  the 
office,  Father  sends  me  home  with  it,  and  Mother 
and  Harriet  and  I  make  up  the  pay  envelops. 
Or  Harriet  and  I  do  it  alone;  she  's  mighty  clever 
about  it.  And  then  I  take  the  envelops  back  to 
the  mill.     It  's  only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards." 

"Only  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  I"  scoffed 
Brian.  "It  was  only  twenty-five  feet  across  the 
alleyway  from  the  bank  to  the  side  door  of  Fa- 
ther's office,  but  the  messenger  lost  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  there  last  month  in  just  three  sec- 
onds !" 

'Tt  was  hard,"  murmured  Felham,  sympatheti- 
cally. 

"It  meant  no  Europe  for  me,"  grumbled  Brian. 
"And  Mother  's  given  up  her  limousine,  and  Fa- 
ther has  no  summer  vacation.  I  tell  you.  Pelham, 
if  you  lived  in  the  city,  you  'd  never  dare  take 
such  risks  with  your  money.  Why,  I  don't  go 
fifty  feet  in  a  crowded  street  without  touching 
mvself  to  see  if  my  money  is  safe."  Brian  put 
his  hand  to  his  hip,  started,  stared,  felt  wildly 
inside  the  pocket,  then  'cried : 

"The  wallet  is  gone  !" 

Pelham  stopped  the  liprse.  "Look  under  your 
feet,"  he  suggested. 

But , Brian  .was  already  searching  frantically 
among  the  bundles  that  had  reposed  beneath  the 
seat.  "It  's  not  here  !"  he  cried,  after  a  minute, 
"Pelham,  we  nnist  go  back.  It  must  have  fallen 
out !" 

"Jump  out  and  walk  back,"  directed  Pelham, 
"I  '11  turn  and  follow." 
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Presently  they  were  going  slowly  back,  the  one 
walking,  the  other  in  the  wagon,  both  looking 
carefully  in  the  middle  of  the  road  and  on  both 
sides.     But  the  wallet  was  not  found. 

"We  've  not  missed  it,"  stated  Pelham,  pres- 
ently. "And  we  've  passed  the  place  where  you 
had  it  in  your  hand." 

"Just  around  this  next  bend,"  said  Brian. 

"It  was  in  your  hand  as  we  turned  the  curve," 
asserted  Pelham. 

"No,"  insisted  Brian,  "I  must  look !" 

They  went,  therefore,  around  the  bend,  Brian 
first,  Pelham  after.  And  there,  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  stood  a  lad  no  older  than  themselves, 
intently  examining  something  which  he  held  in 
his  hand.  He  was  more  than  half  turned  away 
from  them,  and  his  face  the)'  could  not  see. 

Instinctively  Brian  trod  softly;  and  Pelham, 
stopping  the  horse,  leaped  silently  to  the  ground 
and  glided  to  his  cousin's  side.  On  tiptoe  they  ap- 
proached the  boy,  until  they  could  see  what  he 
held.    It  was,  unmistakably,  a  wallet. 

He  caught  the  sound  of  their  steps,  and  thrust 
the  wallet  into  his  pocket.  Then  he  turned.  He 
was  startled  to  find  strangers  so  close  upon  him, 
and  threw  his  head  high,  while  his  nostrils  dis- 
tended with  his  sudden  gasp.  But  he  stood  his 
ground.  Pelham  felt  the  swift  impression  of  the 
wiry,  well-knit  frame;  the  clothes,  not  ragged,  yet 
apparently  torn  by  briers;  the  crop  of  fair  and 
well-trimmed  hair,  not  guarded  by  a  cap;  and  the 
high  forehead;  but  all  these  he  merely  glimpsed, 
for  almost  immediately  his  attention  was  riveted 
by  the  stranger's  eye,  alert  and  inquiring,  yet 
curiously  gentle.     The  boy  was  looking  at  Brian. 

Brian  rushed  at  him.    "Give  me  that !'' 

The.  brown  eye  snapped,  the  nostrils  opened 
wider,  and  the  stranger  stopped  Brian  with  a 
rigid  arm.  As  if  instantly  measuring  him,  and 
while  holding  him  in  play,  the  lad  looked  past 
Brian  at  Pelham,  to  see  what  threatened  from 
him. 

The  eye  was  like  that  of  a  deer,  which  looks 
for  kindness  even  when  at  bay.  In  spite  of  the 
frown  and  the  set  jaw,  the  eye  was  liquid,  almost 
girlish  in  its  appeal.  Yet  this  was  only  for  a 
moment.  For  Brian,  grappling  at  the  arm  that 
held  him  off,  cried,  "Take  him,  Pelly  !"  and  Pel- 
ham, unwillingly  yet  loyally  responding,  moved 
to  take  the  stranger  from  the  other  side. 

Then  the  softness  vanished  from  the  eye;  it 
flashed  dark  lightning,  the  wiry  frame  bent  and 
then  snapped  erect— and  between  Pelham  and  the 
stranger  sprawled  Brian,  face  downward  in  the 
dust. 

For  a  moment  the  lad  confronted  Pelham;  then 
suddenly  he  turned  and  plunged  into  the  woods. 


Pelham,  leaping  over  his  cousin,  followed  in- 
stantly, although  a  grudging  admiration  checked 
the  fierceness  of  a  true  pursuit.  At  the  third 
leap,  he  found  himself  amid  a  thicket  of  birches, 
through  which  the  stranger  had  already  passed. 
Another  stride,  and  he  tripped.  As  he  narrowly 
saved  himself  from  falling,  and  staggered  against 
a  tree  before  he  could  recover  his  balance,  he 
saw  that  his  chance  of  success  was  gone.  The 
stranger  had  vanished  behind  a  screen  of  scrub- 
pine,  and  not  a  sound  floated  back  to  tell  of  his 
course.    Pelham  returned  to  the  road. 

Brian  was  just  rising  to  his  feet,  making  un- 
seemly sounds  as  he  cleared  his  mouth  of  dust. 
"You  lost  him  !"  he  accused. 

"So  did  you,"  responded  Pelham.  Sudden 
amusement  seizing  him  at  the  sight  of  his  cousin's 
angry,  dirty  face,  he  turned  quickly  to  the  horse. 
Brian  kept  at  his  side. 

"Ptoo!"  he  spluttered.  "All  dirt!  Turn  the 
horse  around !  Ptah  !  We  'II  give  the  alarm  at 
the  village."  In  another  minute,  they  were  spin- 
ning homeward.     "Faster  I"  urged  Brian. 

"We  can't  keep  a  faster  pace  than  this,"  an- 
swered Pelham.  He  listened  in  silence  to  his 
cousin's  denunciations,  until  Brian  grew  peevish 
for  lack  of  a  response.  "Look  here,"  he  de- 
manded. "That  fellow  has  my  money.  Don't 
you  care  ?" 

Pelham  was  thinking.  "Brian,"  he  asked,  "are 
you  sure  you  put  your  wallet  in  your  pocket  be- 
fore we  passed  that  turn?" 

"What  if  I  did  n't?"  returned  Brian.  "He 
could  have  found  it  at  this  side  of  the  bend,  and 
dodged  out  of  sight." 

"Yes,"  answered  Pelham.  "But  where  could  he 
have  come  from?  He  could  n't  have  overtaken 
us,  coming  on  foot.  He  certainly  did  n't  come 
this  way.  I  should  have 'seen  him  if  he  had  been 
sitting  by  the  road.  And  as  for  his  coming 
through  the  woods,  why,  there  's  scarcely  a  path 
or  a  farm  or  a  clearing  from  the  railroad,  ten 
miles  north  of  this  strip  of  road,  to  the  river, 
eight  miles  south." 

"What  of  it?"  demanded  Brian.  "The  thing 
to  do  is  to  catch  him.    I  tell  you  to  hurry." 

"Wc  're  going  as  fast  as  we  can,"  returned 
Pelham.  "And  as  for  catching  him,  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  direction  that  he  takes.  He  may 
swing  toward  Nate's  farm,  and  if  he  comes  out 
there,  we  've  as  good  as  got  him  already.  But 
if  he  keeps  to  the  west  of  it,  we  '11  have  to  turn 
out  the  whole  town  in  order  to  catch  him." 

"Then  we  '11  turn  out  the  town !"  declared 
Brian. 

Pelham  asked,  "What  are  you  going  to  say 
about  the  money?"' 
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Brian  was  checked,  but  only  for  a  moment. 
"I  '11  say  that  there  was  five  dollars  in  the  wal- 
let." 

"You  won't  get  up  nnich  interest  in  that,"  re- 
marked Pelham. 

"Well,  then,"  declared  Brian,  "I  '11  catch  that 
fellow,  even  if  I  have  to  tell  the  truth.  There 
was  a  hundred  and  seventy-five  in  the  wallet." 

Pelham  whistled.  "That  's  worth  offering  a 
reward  for.  We  can  turn  out  the  boys  and  even 
the  mill-hands  on  the  strength  of  that.  They  're 
all  free  on  Saturday  afternoon." 

They  drove  on  for  a  while  in  silence.  The 
road  wound  slowly  upward  until,  reaching  the 
"height  of  land,"  it  paused  for  a  moment  before 
its  descent,  and  gave  a  single  view  of  a  round 
valley,  in  the  center  of  which  lay  a  village.  Then 
once  more  the  travelers,  descending,  were  among 
trees. 

"Brian,"  ventured  Pelham  at  length,  consoling, 
"that  's  a  pretty  big  loss." 

Brian  answered  sharply :  "Don't  speak  about 
it." 

Pelham  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  Brian  was 
sitting  huddled  together,  with  both  his  hands  in 
his  pockets.  His  face  was  red,  and  he  did  not 
look  at  his  cousin. 

"Oh,  very  well,"  said  Pelham,  slowly.  The  un- 
certainties of  his  cousin's  temper  irritated  him, 
but  he  reminded  himself  that  Brian's  loss  was 
heavy,  and  that  his  fall  in  the  road  must  have 
shaken  him  roughly.  He  said  no  more,  therefore, 
but  drove  on  until  the  woods  gave  way  to  fields, 
and  the  village  lay  in  sight. 

It  was  a  typical  New  England  town,  spread  on 
both  sides  of  a  narrow  stream  which,  from  its 
depth  and  swiftness,  almost  merited  the  name  of 
river.  The  road  crossed  it  near  the  woods,  and 
met  it  again  in  the  center  of  the  village,  where 
the  best  houses  of  the  place  were  spaced  at  gener- 
ous intervals.  From  one  opening  in  the  houses 
and  trees  could  be  seen,  not  far  away,  a  collec- 
tion of  long,  stone  buildings,  the  mills  of  Pel- 
ham's  father.  Finest  of  all  the  houses  of  the 
village  stood  the  Dodd  homestead,  likewise  of 
stone,  square,  and  solid,  and  simple.  It  stood  well 
back  from  the  street,  amid  lawns,  shrubberies, 
and  flowers.  Beyond  it  showed  glimpses  of  a 
wide  mill-pond.  Pelham  turned  the  horse  in  at 
the  gate,  and  drove  toward  the  house.  There, 
seeing  his  father  sitting  upon  the  piazza,  Pelham 
stopped  the  horse,  and  spoke. 

"Father,"  he  said,  "back  here  in  the  woods 
Brian  dropped  his  wallet  from  the  carriage,  and 
when  we  went  back  for  it,  we  found  that  a  boy, 
one  that  I  never  saw  before,  had  picked  it  up. 
He  got  away  from  us,  and  ran  into  the  woods." 


Mr.  Dodd  rose  and  came  to  the  railing.  He 
was  a  man  of  middle  height,  stockily  built,  and 
with  a  short,  grizzled  beard.  His  keen  eyes 
looked  at  his  nephew.  "How  much  money  did 
you  lose  ?" 

"Only  five  dollars,"  answered  Brian. 

Pelham  looked  at  him  quickly.  Brian,  still  un- 
comfortably slumped  in  his  seat,  did  not  look  up 
to  meet  his  uncle's  eye. 

"Don't  feel  so  badly  about  it,"  said  Mr.  Dodd. 
"Perhaps  we  can  make  it  up  to  you." 

"Oh,  no !"  protested  Brian.  His  face,  under 
Pelham's  gaze,  slowly  reddened  deeply. 

"We  '11  see,"  said  his  uncle.  "Lucky  it  was  n't 
more  !" 

The  two  boys  drove  to  the  stable.  "So !"  said 
Pelham,  after  a  pause,  "you  'd  rather  lose  the 
money  than  tell  Father  the  truth  of  it?" 

Brian,  still  very  red,  made  no  answer. 

Chapter  II 

THE   STR.\NGER   AGAIN 

On  a  hillside,  three  girls  were  picking  berries. 
Clumps  of  blueberry  bushes,  which  here  yielded 
their  earliest  fruit,  dotted  the  pasture.  The  wide 
field  was  fringed,  at  its  upper  edge,  with  woods, 
beyond  which  rose  the  weather-worn  face  of  a 
cliff  that  topped  them  by  a  dozen  feet.  Turning 
and  looking  down  the  slope,  the  girls  could  see  a 
valley  shaped  like  a  bowl,  in  whose  bottom  re- 
posed a  little  town.  Five  miles  away,  a  gap  in 
the  surface  of  hills  showed  the  outlet  to  the 
river. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  girls  worth  our  at- 
tention.     The   others   were   nobodies,   the   hand 
maidens  of  Nausicaa,  whose  self  she  was.     Bu 
they  felt  themselves  quite  her  equals,  never  sus 
pected  her  of  being  a  princess,   and   called   her 
Harriet.     Their  talk  was  girls'  talk,  happy  anil 
careless,  except  when  one  of  them  asked :  "Are  n't 
you  scared  to  be  so  far  away  by  ourselves  ?" 

Harriet  straightened  her  slender  figure,  shook 
down  the  berries  in  her  basket,  and  looked  at  the 
town.  "Three  miles  home,"  she  said.  "I  can  see 
our  own  roof.  But  it  's  only  a  mile  to  Nate's. 
Why  should  we  be  scared  ?" 

Her  voice  was  clear,  her  tone  light.  The  other 
asked  her:  "Are  n't  you  ever  scared?" 

"Are  you?"  returned  Harriet.  Her  gray  eyes 
showed  amusement. 

"Oh,  I  am,  often,"  cried  the  third  of  the  girls. 
"I  hate  to  be  out  after  dusk ;  and  I  loathe  the  gar- 
ret and  the  cellar.  I  don't  like  any  lonesome 
places.  I  would  n't  come  here  all  by  myself  for 
anything !" 

Harriet  smiled.     "What  is  there  to  hurt  us?" 
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"I  suppose,"  said  one  of  the  others,  "you  think 
you  can't  be  scared  !" 

"I  know  I  can,"  Harriet  answered,  ■'lint  I 
hope  never  to  be."  She  looked  again  at  tiie  land- 
scape. "Here  least  of  all.  Why,  it  's  beautiful 
here  !  ' 

One  of  her  companions  chilched  her  arm. 
■"There  "s  some  one  on  the  cliff !"  Tliey  all  turned 
and  looked. 


iMibrii 


"BRIAN    RLSIiKD    AT    IlIM.  I      i         

The  ciift'  was,  perhaps,  a  iiundred  feet  away, 
its  brown  and  streaked  rocks  tojiped  with  low 
bushes.    "T  see  no  one,"  said  Harriet. 

"He  was  climbing  down,"  explained  the  other. 
"He  's  got  behind  the  trees.     Listen  !" 

They  Hstened.  and  from  behinil  the  trees  came 
the  sound  of  scrambling.     "It  was  a  man?"  asked 
Harriet,  lowering  her  voice  in  spite  of  lierself. 
Vol..  XLI.— 6. 


"Or  a  l)oy."  was  the  answer.     The  oilier  pulled 
nervously  at  her  hand.     "Let  's  run  !" 

"Run?"  demanded   Harriet.     "It  may  be  some 
one  we  know.     It  ought  to  be." 

"Let  "s  hide,  then,  till  we  make  sure,"  urged  the 
other,  her  voice  treml)ling. 

Harriet  looked  around  upon  the  low  bushes. 
"There  "s  no  place  to  hide.  We  must  wait." 
The  others,  pressing  close  on  either  hand, 
clutched  her  gown.  Impa- 
tient that,  in  spite  of  herself, 
their  fears  infected  her,  she 
stood,  with  head  erect,  trying 
lo  pierce  the  screen  of  trees 
that  concealed  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  And  now  showed  clearly 
which  was  the  princess  here, 
and  which  the  handmaidens; 
fur,  while  the  others  drew 
partly  behind  her.  she  pressed 
a  liltle  forward. 

"Don't  I"        they        begged, 
iliitchiiig  her  the  tighter. 

.Suddenly  there  came  a 
<  rash,  the  clatter  of  rocks 
Hiking  and  breaking,  and  a 
lung,  splintering  fall.  Then 
came  a  great  cry  of  pain 
and  horror.  The  two  girls 
s(|ueale(l  and  cowered,  put- 
inig  up  their  hands  as  against 
I  blow.  Even  Harriet,  though 
lie  held  herself  still  more 
'  rect.  responded  to  the  cry 
\\iih  a  gasp  that  was  like  a 
sob.  Then  there  was  silence. 
"Oh,"  cried  one  of  the  girls, 
"what  is  it?" 

"Wait,"  answered  Harriet. 
,  Behind  the  trees,  at  first, 
,'    was  stillness,  but  then,  as  they 

-  listened,  there  came  a  groan. 
The  two  girls  sprang  back- 
ward.   "Run  !" 

".Stand     slill  !"     commanded 
llarriet.      .She    did    not    know 

-  lliat  she  was  brave,  nor  think 
iliat  she  was  sensible;  but  the 
others    felt    her    power,    and 

crept  back  to  their  positions  behind  her. 

There  was  another  groan,  and  then  a  scuffing 
began  among  the  trees.  The  bushes  creaked  and 
snapped.  The  girls,  with  straining  eyes,  saw 
first  a  glimpse  of  white,  then  a  blond  head,  and 
then,  blindly  staggering  into  the  open,  the  figure 
of  a  boy.  .And  such  a  figure  !  One  temple  was 
streaming   blood;    the    face    writhed   with    pain; 
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and  from  one  arm,  held  stiffly  forward,  protruded 
the  stub  of  a  tree-branch,  standing  out  like  a 
bone  from  a  red  rent  in  the  wrist. 

"Oh!"  shuddered  the  two  girls.  Fascinated  by 
this  terrilile  figure,  they  stared,  motionless. 

The  boy  came  reeling  forward.  He  did  not 
see  them ;  he  did  not  know  wdiere  he  was  going. 
His  eyes  were  strained  at  the  crude  thing  that, 
like  some  savage  weapon,  protruded  from  his 
arm.  With  his  other  hand  he  pulled  at  it,  and 
Harriet  shuddered  as  she  saw  it  resist  him. 
.\gain  he  pulled,  and,  with  a  great  effort,  he 
yanked  it  from  the  wound.  It  was  followed  by 
a  gush  of  blood.  The  boy  gazed  for  a  moment 
at  the  inches  of  crimsoned  wood,  then  cast  the 
stick  from  him.  Three  more  strides  he  took  to- 
ward the  girls,  until  they  prepared  to  avoid  him. 
Then,  without  a  word  or  a  groan,  he  plunged 
heavily,  and  fell  almost  at  their  feet. 

Two  of  them  screamed  and  turned  to  run. 
"Stop  !"  commanded  Harriet.  They  waited,  poised 
.for  flight,  while  Harriet  looked  at  the  boy. 

He  was  motionless,  insensible.  The  wound  in 
the  temple  was  concealed  as  he  lay,  but  she  saw 
that  from  the  injured  wrist,  lying  in  the  grass, 
were  coming  regular  jets  of  blood.  Immediately 
she  dropped  on  her  knees  before  him. 

"Your  handkerchiefs,  girls  !"  she  cried.  But  she 
knew  that  in  this  emergency  handkerchiefs  were 
too  short  and  weak.  Quickly  unbuttoning  the 
sleeve  of  the  lad's  outing  shirt,  with  one  strong 
pull  she  tore  it  open  to  the  shoulder,  and  with  two 
more  ripped  it  from  the  arm.  The  blood  still 
spurted  from  the  wrist,  and  behind  her  the  girls 
squealed  again.  Then  rapidly  Harriet  knotted 
the  sleeve  round  the  arm  above  the  wound,  and 
gave  one  end  of  it  to  the  stronger  of  her  friends. 
"Pull !"  she  directed.  At  her  own  first  pull,  she 
drew  the  other  almost  from  her  balance.  "Pull  I" 
she  commanded  impatiently.  To  her  relief,  at  the 
second  pull  she  saw  the  blood  slacken  its  flow. 
At  the  third,  it  stopped  entirely.  Then  she  tiirew 
the  ends  again  around  the  arm,  knotted  them  se- 
curely, and  looked  up  at  her  friends. 

"I  can  run  fastest,"  she  said.  "Will  you  two 
stay  here  while  I  go  and  get  Nate?" 

They  looked  at  each  other,  hesitating.  Like 
silly  creatures  they  blushed,  and  like  foolish  ones 
they  shuddered.  "No,"  they  agreed.  "We  don't 
dare  I" 

"Then  go  for  Nate  quickly !  "  she  ordered. 
"Both  go.     Together  you  ought  to  find  the  way." 

"Come  with  us,"  begged  one. 

Harriet  shook  her  head.  "He  must  n't  be  left 
alone.  If  he  moves,  the  knot  may  slip,  and  he  'd 
bleed  to  death.  No,  go  quickly,  and  try  to  no- 
tice how  to  find  your  way  back." 


With  visible  relief,  yet  fluttered  by  excitement 
and  importance,  they  left  her.  Harriet  was  alone 
in  the  pasture  with  the  boy. 

Now,  first,  she  began  to  feel  the  strain  of  the 
event.  It  was  scarcely  a  minute  since  she  heard 
that  startling  cry  in  the  bushes,  and  her  nerves 
yet  thrilled  in  response.  The  excitement  of  the 
sudden  need  was  still  on  her.  Her  heart  was 
beating  fast ;  her  knees  were  so  weak  that  with 
relief  she  sat  down  on  a  stone  to  rest.  Pres- 
ently she  found  herself  studying  the  boy. 

He  was  so  pale  that  her  heart  was  sore  for 
him.  She  wished  for  water,  to  revive  him ;  but 
there  was  none  on  that  hillside,  and  so  she 
waited,  and  thought.  She  had  never  seen  the  lad 
before;  what  kind  of  a  boy  was  he?  The  fea- 
tures were  clear-cut  and,  in  fact,  refined ;  the 
clothes,  though  torn,  seemed  rather  to  have  suf- 
fered from  the  fall  than  from  wear.  They  were 
fairly  new  and  of  good  quality. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  the  wound  in  the 
temple,  and,  rising,  went  to  the  boy  and  turned 
his  head.  The  bleeding  had  stopped,  but  the 
flesh  was  rapidly  swelling  and  darkening  from  a 
cruel  bruise.  She  put  her  fingers  to  it,  and,  with 
a  groan,  the  boy  opened  his  eyes. 

At  sight  of  her  he  started  and  tried  to  rise. 
He  was  on  his  knees,  his  face  red  with  the  effort, 
when  once  more  he  turned  white,  groaned,  and 
collapsed  again.  This  time  he  fell  on  his  back. 
An.xiously  Harriet  examined  the  bandage :  it  had 
not  slipped.  When  she  looked  at  the  boy's  face 
again,  he  was  watching  her. 

"It  is  not  bleeding,"  she  said.  "How  do  you 
feel?" 

"Everything  swims,"  he  answered  faintly.  His 
eyes  closed,  and  so  long  remained  so  that  she 
feared  he  had  fainted  again.  But  after  a  while 
he  looked  at  her. 

"Are  you  in  pain?"  she  asked. 

He  shook  his  head,  not  in  answer,  but  as  if 
waving  the  question  aside.  With  some  difficulty 
he  spoke.     "Back  there  where  I   fell  —  my  coat." 

"Do  you  want  it  ?"  she  asked. 

His  eyes  closed  wearily,  but  he  nodded. 

She  hastened  into  the  little  wood,  and  there 
found,  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  the  place  of  his 
fall,  marked  by  two  large  fallen  stones,  and  by  a 
young  tree  quite  broken  down.  There  lay  his 
jacket,  and  she  carried  it  back  to  hiin.  Though 
he  did  not  open  his  eyes,  she  felt  that  he  knew 
she  had  returned. 

"I  have  it,"  she  said. 

Slowly  he  spoke  again.  "In  the  pocket  — a  wal- 
let." 

She  took  it  out  and  held  it  in  her  hand.  "Yes, 
it  's  here." 
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His  eyes  flew  wide  open,  and  he  tried  to  raise 
himself.  Failing,  he  yet  commanded  her  with 
his  glance.  He  seemed  no  longer  dazed  by  his 
fall,  but  to  understand  his  situation.  He  looked 
at  her  with  strangely  appealing  eyes.  Harriet 
was  reminded  of  a  wild  animal  which,  when  cor- 
nered or  trapped,  mutely  begs 
for  help.     But  now  he  spoke. 

"Don't  open  it !" 

"\'ery  well,"  she  answered. 
•What  shall  I  do  with  it?" 

"Keep  it  for  me,"  he  re- 
plicil.  "Don't  let  any  one 
know  you  have  it." 

She  slipped  the  wallet  into 
the  pocket  of  her  skirt.  "All 
right." 

His  eyes  did  not  leave  her. 
A  desperate  kind  of  earnest- 
ness was  growing  in  them. 
Then  she  saw  that  he  was 
struggling  to  rise  again.  He 
lifted  his  head  but  an  inch 
before  it  fell  back.  Quickly 
she  knelt  by  him  and  put  a 
hand  on  his  chest.  "You 
must  lie  still  !" 

He  tried  to  lift  his  hand- 
failed— succeeded.  His  eyes 
implored  her.  "Hide  it !"  he 
gasped.    "Promise  !  ' 

With  a  womanly  instinct 
to  soothe  by  complying,  she 
also  raised  a  hand.  "I  prom- 
ise !"  she  repeated,  and  felt 
as  if  she  had  taken  an  oalli. 

His  •  hand  fell,  and  he 
looked  his  gratitude:  but  then 
his  eyes  closed  again.  This 
time  she  knew  that  he  had 
fainted  once  more.  He  lay 
so  still,  and  the  silence  of  the 
wide  pasture  so  long  re- 
mained unbroken,  that  at  last 
she  became  anxious.  Would 
the  others  manage  to  find 
help? 

It  was  a  mile  to  Nate's, 
and  the  way  might  easily  be 
missed.  .'\nd  then  her  own  position  would  be 
hard  to  find.  The  cliffs  stretched  for  a  long 
distance  above  the  upper  end  of  the  pasture, 
and  the  girls  might  not  be  able  to  tell  at  what 
point  of  them  she  was.  When  she  listened, 
she  heard  nothing  but  the  wind  in  the  trees  and 
the  distant  cawing  of  the  crows.  She  looked 
down  at  the  town,  seemingly  so  near,  and  wished 


that  a  single  friend  of  all  that  were  there  below 
might  be  here  at  her  side.  She  looked  again  at 
the  boy.     He  lay  as  if  he  w-erc  dead. 

Harriet  was  a  girl  bred  in  a  gentle  household, 
lo  whom,  as  yet,  life  had  been  made  easy.  Even 
sickness   and   i)ereavement.    which    none   can   es- 


STAND   still!'      C0MM.\.NDF,D    HAKKIF.T.  " 

cape,  so  far  had  passed  her  by ;  and  apart  from 
simple  daily  duties,  she  had  had  no  responsibili- 
ties. But  she  was  of  the  kind  that  learns  quickly. 
As  she  sat  here,  curbing  her  impatience,  seeing 
her  own  home  below  her  and  yet  knowing  that  it 
was  hopeless  to  wish  to  bring  this  injured  boy 
into  its  shelter,  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  mean- 
ing of  patience. 
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But  at  last  she  heard  a  hail.  "Harriet,  where 
are  ye  ?" 

She  sprang  to  her  feet.  "Here  !"  she  called. 
"Here,  Nate  !" 

There  came  in  sight  a  tall  and  wiry  man,  look- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  her  father's 
best  dyer,  like  a  woodsman,  which,  indeed,  he 
preferred  to  be.  He  came  up  the  hillside  with 
long  strides,  nodded  to  her  briefly,  and,  gaunt  and 
weather-beaten,  stood  over  the  unconscious  boy. 

"Fainted,  hez  he?"  he  asked.  He  dropped  on 
his  knee,  tested  the  tightness  of  the  bandage, 
nodded  once  more  at  Harriet,  and  tlien  rose 
again. 

"All  the  better,"  he  remarked.  "He  won't  mind 
the  travel."  Stooping,  he  picked  up  the  boy  as 
if  he  were  a  child,  and,  cradling  him  in  hiSk  arms, 
started  downhill  as  swiftly  as  if  he  bore  no  bur- 
den. 

"The  girls?"  asked  Harriet,  keeping  pace  with 
him. 

"One  I  sent  for  the  doctor,"  e.xplained  Kate. 
"She  '11  telephone  from  the  Upper  Cross-Roads. 
The  other — she  's  gittin'  the  fire  an'  heatin'  wa- 
ter, since  I  let  the  stove  out  arter  gittin'  break- 
fust." 

He  still  strode  swiftly  onward,  not  pausing  in 
the  whole  of  the  journey.  "Jes'  as  easy  on  the 
legs,"  he  explained,  "an'  a  great  sight  better  for 
the  arms  an"  back  if  the  trip  is  short."  Harriet, 
carrying  the  jacket,  had  to  hurry  to  keep  up  with 
him,  and  was  glad  when  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
little  low  farm-house  in  which  Nate  lived.  She 
was  equally  glad  to  see,  laboring  up  the  road 
that  approached  from  below,  the  doctor's  car- 
riage. Nate  reached  the  house,  strode  through 
the  open  door,  and  laid  his  burden  on  a  couch. 

"Thar  !"  he  said. 

The  lad  lay  so  white  and  still  that  fear  clutched 
swiftlv  at  Harriet's  heart.  "He  is  n't — dead?" 
she  faltered. 

"Lord  love  ye,  no !"  answered  Nate.  "Now 
the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  see  if  that  Joanna 
friend  of  yours  has  got  the  fire  goin'  rightly. 
Somehow  I  mistrust  her.  I  'm  goin'  to  put  this 
young  gentleman  to  bed  while  it  can't  hurt  him." 

In  the  kitchen,  Harriet  found  Joanna,  flushed 
and  vexed.  "Oh,  I  've  fussed  so  over  this  old 
stove  !"  she  cried.     "And  it  just  smolders  !" 

"Let  me  try,"  said  Harriet. 

She  took  off  the  lid  and  rearranged  the  wood; 
she  studied  the  drafts,  opened  one,  closed  an- 
other, and  then  stood  listening.  The  roar  of  the 
fire  answered  to  the  change,  and  she  smiled. 
Harriet  was  "capable." 

"Well,  I  never  !''  sighed  Joanna. 

"There  's  rather  too  much  water  in  the  kettle," 


decided  Harriet.  "It  heats  too  slowly.  I  '11  put 
some  of  it  in  this  pan,  and  bring  on  both  the 
faster." 

Then  the  third  friend,  Elinor,  joined  them,  full 
of  the  importance  of  her  achievement.  She  had 
got  the  doctor  by  telephone,  and  had  made  him 
come  at  once.  "You  know  how  slow  old  Doctor 
Fitch  is."  She  had  returned  with  him,  making 
him  urge  his  horse.  Now  he  was  with  Nate. 
They  were  n't  in  the  next  room  any  longer,  but 
were  in  X'ate's  own  bedroom,  just  beyond.  The 
three  girls  waited  now.  listening  for  sounds  from 
the  farther  room.  At  a  groan,  the  two  girls 
turned  pale,  and  Harriet,  biting  her  lips,  covered 
the  water  in  the  open  pan.  that  it  might  heat 
more  quickly.  It  was  some  minutes  before  Nate 
reappeared. 

"Now.  Harriet,  if  you  've  got  some  warm  wa- 
ter— "     He  went  back. 

She  felt  helpless,  but  thought  rapidly.  If  the 
water  was  to  be  but  warm,  then  perhaps  it  ought 
to  be  a  little  warmer  than  the  hand.  She  had 
noticed  a  little  pile  of  coarse,  clean  towels ;  per- 
haps a  couple  would  be  useful.  With  the  water 
and  the  towels  she  went  into  the  bedroom,  ex- 
pecting Nate  to  take  them  from  her.  Both  he  and 
the  doctor  were  busy  beside  the  bed. 

The  doctor  looked  up  and  nodded.  "Right 
here  beside  me,"  he  directed.  "So.  Now  stand 
there  till  I  want  them." 

Harriet  felt  herself  turn  pale.  The  motionless 
body  lay  beneath  a  sheet,  but  clear  in  view  was 
the  dreadful  red  wrist,  with  the  jagged  rent.  The 
doctor  was  too  horribly  businesslike.  Harriet 
wanted  to  run  away.  At  the  sound  of  a  moail, 
she  shuddered. 

Nate,  with  understanding,  looked  up  iuti)  the 
girl's  pale  face.  "He  ain't  rightly  conscious," 
he  explained.  "But  he  "s  kinder  sensitive,  and 
when  the  doctor  tries  to  sew,  why,  he  tries  to 
pull  away.  So  I  've  got  to  hold  the  arm,  Har- 
riet, and  you — why,  you  've  got  to  stand  by.  We 
need  you.  Don't  mind  it  if  he  groans ;  he  don't 
really  feel  it." 

Harriet  tried  to  steady  herself.  If  only  these 
things  were  n't  so  terrible  !  Never  had  she  real- 
ized it  before. 

Nate  looked  at  her  a  moment  longer.  "Don't 
look  at  us,"  he  directed.  ".And,  Harriet,  remem- 
ber your  mother." 

The  last  words  helped.  Her  mother  would  not 
flinch  at  such  a  time.  She  would  be  like  her 
mother.  While  the  doctor  worked,  while  every 
nerve  in  her  shrank  at  each  groan  from  the  boy, 
Harriet  clenched  her  teeth  upon  her  lip,  forced 
herself  to  stand  still,  and  silently  obeyed  each 
order.     The  strain  seemed  endless.     The  doctor's 
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movements  were  deliberate;  the  threadings,  and 
snippings,  and  tyings,  and  washings  seemed  to 
go  on  forever.  Yet  it  was  but  a  scant  five  min- 
utes before  the  doctor  had  begun  to  cover  the 
wound  with  cotton  and  with  gauze.  Then  Nate, 
taking  the  basin  from  Harriet,  led  her  out  of 
the  room,  through  the  kitchen — where  the  other 
two  looked  at  her  in  silent  awe— and  out  into  the 
open  air. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  bench  that 
stood  beside  the  door.  "Leah  your  head  against 
the  house." 

Harriet  obeyed.  It  was  a  relief  to  sit  down,  a 
pleasure  to  rest  her  head.  Wearily  she  closed 
her  eyes.  For  a  moment,  the  darkness  was  shot 
with  golden  streaks,  her  ears  sang,  and  she  felt 
as  if  she  w-ere  falling  mfinitely  far.  Was  she 
fainting?  She  felt  very  cold.  Then  suddenly  her 
brain  cleared,  the  singing  stopped,  and  warmth 
returned  to  her.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and,  find- 
ing Xate  watching  her  an.xiously,  was  able  to 
smile  at  him. 

"Thct  's  all  right  !"  he  exclaimed  with  relief. 
"If  you  went  off  in  a  faint,  you  'd  bother  me  more 
than  the  boy.  Here,  girls.  Water  for  Harriet. 
Keep  her  sitting  here  for  a  while,  then  go  and  get 
your  horse." 

"I  feel  perfectly  well."  protested  Harriet. 
'Don't  waste  a  thought  on  me.     I  'm  all  right." 


"Ten  minutes  on  that  bench  !"  ordered  Nate 
as  he  went  into  the  house. 

Fifteen  minutes  later,  the  girls  were  saying 
good-by.  ".\  quiet  afternoon  to  you,  Harriet," 
the  doctor  recommended.  "And  don't  worry 
about  this  youngster.  He  's  knocked  out,  of 
course,  and  he  '11  be  weak.  But  you  saved  him, 
I  think."    He  went  back  to  his  patient. 

Xate  helped  the  girls  into  the  carriage,  and 
then  spoke  to  Harriet.  "Your  mother  '11  want 
to  come  up  and  see  about  him,  of  course.  I  don't 
object  to  that,  but  you  tell  her  from  me  that  she 
can't  take  him  home  with  her.  I  don't  mean  to 
let  a  chap  go  that  's  chucked  right  into  my  arms, 
and,  besides,  I  've  taken  a  fancy  to  him." 

The  girls  jogged  slowly  homeward.  Harriet, 
holding  the  reins  over  her  old  horse,  was  con- 
tent to  let  him  take  his  own  pace ;  she  did  not 
listen  to  her  friends'  chatter,  but  fell  into  a  study. 
The  others,  glancing  at  each  other  behind  her 
back,  nodded  knowingly  and  giggled. 

".She  's  thinking,"  said  Joanna,  "how  good- 
looking  he  was." 

Harriet,  lost  in  thought,  did  not  hear  the  silly 
remark.  In  the  past  hour,  she  had  received  ideas 
which  her  friends  were  not  capable  of  grasping, 
but  of  which  she  began  to  sec  the  meaning.  The 
mystery  of  pain,  a  girl's  usefulness,  these  were 
in  her  thoughts. 


( To  /it'  continued. ) 
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T 

i.s  for  Turkeys,  so  great  and  renowned; 

H 

for  the  Hearth,  that  we  gather  around. 

A 

for  the  Apples,  so  rosy  and  sweet ; 

N 

for  the  Nuts  that  are  always  a  treat ; 

K 

for  the  Kindling  we  burn  in  the  grate; 

S 

for  the  Stories  our  elders  relate. 

G 

for  the  Games,  when  the  feasting  is  o'er; 

I 

for  the  Icicles  outside  the  door; 

V  for  the  Vigilant  Fathers  of  old. 

I 

for  Ideals,  they  taught  us  to  hold. 

N 

for  the  Needy  we  meet  here  and  there ; 

G  for  the  Gifts  and  the  "Goodies"  w^e  share. 

•HIS    LITTLE    FAWS   ARE   JUST   AS    GOOD    AS    HANDS! 

DKAWN    m'    GEORGE   T.    TOBIN. 
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THE    SINGING    CLOCK 

A  legend  of  the  Blaek  Forest 

BY  katiii:rixi-:  dunlap  catiii:k 


XowiiKKE  in  all  (icrniany  were  clocks  made  so 
well  and  in  such  numbers  as  at  Kesselbersj  in  the 
Black  Forest,  a  village  that  stands  high  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine  where  it  is  swift  and  narrow- 
as  it  surges  across  the  border  from  its  cradle  in 
the  Swiss  mountains. 

For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  men  had 
'vorked  in  the  forest  in  the  summer,  cutting 
down  trees  and  carefully  drying  the  wood  that, 
during  the  long  winter,  was  to  be  made  into 
clocks,  for  everybody  in  Kessclbcrg  plied  the 
same  trade,  and  timepieces  from  this  village 
marked  the  hours  in  homes  of  the  rich  all  over 
the  land. 

But  there  came  a  lime  when  the  people  grew 
tired  of  the  old  craft.  Machine-made  clocks  had 
just  come  into  use,  and  it  became  the  fashion  to 
use  them  instead  of  the  hand-wrought  ones.  The 
price  of  Kesselbcrg  wares  came  down,  and  some 
of  the  peasants,  becoming  discouraged  at  having 
to  toil  for  the  small  income  the  work  now  yielded, 
went  away  to  go  into  service  in  great  houses  in 
the  cities.     These  sent  word  hack  of  how-  much 


money  they  earned,  and  one  after  another  the 
villagers  left  until  only  the  aged  remained  at 
home,  and  it  seemed  that  the  ancient  industry 
w-ould  die  out.  But  the  grand  duke  of  the  coun- 
try was  a  wise  man  as  well  as  a  good  one.  He 
was  proud  of  Kesselbcrg  and  its  generations  of 
clock-makers,  and  wanted  the  work  to  go  on,  that 
the  village  might  be  famous  in  the  future  as  it 
had  been  in  the  past.  So  he  offered  a  prize  of 
five  thousand  marks  to  whoever  should  make  the 
finest  clock  during  the  coiin'ng  winter. 

The  word  went  like  flame  across  an  autumn 
field.  l'"ive  thousand  marks!  That  was  over 
twelve  hundred  dollars,  and  more  than  a  peasant, 
could  hope  to  earn  in  many  years.  News  of  the 
wonderful  ofifer  traveled  far,  until  it  reached  the 
ears  of  all  who  had  gone  away,  and  there  was 
wild  excitement  among  them.  They  loved  the 
Black  Forest  huts  among  the  larch  and  hemlock 
trees  far  better  than  the  great,  strange  houses  in 
the  cities,  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the 
woods  was  sweeter  to  them  than  the  strains  of 
cathedral  organs:  so  back  they  went  to  their  na- 
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tive  mountains,  to  take  up  the  work  of  their 
fathers.  AI!  summer  long,  axes  flew  in  the 
woods,  and  the  crash  of  falHng  trees  sounded 
across  the  Rhine,  and  such  preparations  were 
made  for  a  winter  of  clock-making  as  Kesselberg 
had  never  known. 

At  that  time,  there  dwelt  iu  the  village  Ger- 
ther  Walden,  a  goat  boy.  He  was  fourteen  years 
old,  and  lived  with  his  grandfather,  Hans  Ger- 
ber,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  was  the  most  skil- 
ful clock-maker  of  the  Black  Forest.  But  sick- 
ness had  kept  him  from  work  for  several  years, 
so  Gerther  made  a  scant  living  by  herding  goats 
in  the  summer,  and  helping  a  neighbor  with  his 
clock-making  in  the  winter.  The  old  man  was 
growing  strong  again,  and  when  word  of  the 
ducal  offer  went  round,  began  to  think  of  taking 
up  his  trade. 

"But  I  have  little  hope  of  winning  the  prize," 
1  e  sr.id  to  Gerther,  as  they  ate  their  supper  of 
black  bread  and  goat's  milk  one  evening.  "Younger 
men  have  become  skilful  during  my  months  of 
ilhiess,  and  Hans  Gerber  is  no  longer  the  best 
clock-maker  of  Kesselberg.  Besides,  we  have  no 
money  to  buy  paint,  and  Chris  Stuck  is  planning 
to  put  gold  flowers  and  birds  on  his  clock." 

Gerther  did  not  reply.  He  knew  his  grand- 
*'ather  spoke  the  truth,  and  the  thought  made  him 
«ad.  And  that  night  as  he  lay  unable  to  sleep, 
l:e  kept  trying  to  think  of  some  way  of  getting 
the  prize. 

"If  we  could  only  win  it,"  he  murmured,  "we 
could  have  a  new  hut  with  a  wooden  floor  in- 
stead of  a  ground  one,  and  a  cow  to  take  the 
place  of  Brindle,  who  died  last  year." 

He  thought  for  a  long  time,  and  at  last  fell 
asleep  from  sheer  weariness.  But  over  in  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  room,  Hans  Gerber  lay 
awake  throughout  the  night,  for  he,  too,  thought 
about  the  prize,  and  wished,  but  hardly  dared  to 
hope,  that  it  might  come  to  him. 

The  next  day,  as  Gerther  went  tlirough  the 
woods  with  his  goats,  he  heard  a  cuckoo  call. 

"Cuckoo,  cuckoo  !"  it  sang  as  it  flew  in  and  out 
among  the  trees. 

The  boy  listened,  thinking  how  sweet  it  was, 
and  asked,  in  a  loud  voice :  "Cuckoo,  how  many 
years  before  I  shall  be  rich?" 

"Cuckoo !"  the  bird  trilled  again.  Gerther 
laughed,  for  Black  Forest  peasants  believe  it  can 
tell  fortunes,  and  while  they  think  it  lazy  because 
it  will  not  make  a  nest  for  itself,  but  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  homes  of  other  birds,  they  like  it  better 
than  any  other.  Its  call  made  Gerther  glad,  and 
he  repeated  the  question. 

"The  truth,  bird,  the  truth  !  How  many  years 
before  I  am  rich?" 


And  again  came  the  sweet  sound,  "Cuckoo  !" 

He  started  home  with  a  light  heart,  and,  as  he 
drove  his  flock  through  the  village,  saw  groups 
of  peasants  standing  in  the  street.  He  knew  they 
were  talking  about  the  prize,  but  without  stop- 
ping to  chat  with  them,  he  went  straight  on  to 
his  grandfather's  cabin,  for  he  wanted  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  old  clock-maker. 

"Grospapa !"  he  called  as  he  bounded  in  at  the 
door. 

Hans  Gerber  was  drawing  plans  on  paper,  but 
he  turned  from  his  work  to  listen. 

"What  is  it,  Gerther?"  he  asked. 

"Could  a  clock  be  made  that,  instead  of  strik- 
ing the  hours,  would  sing  them  out  the  way  the 
cuckoo  does?" 

The  olfi  man's  eyes  brightened,  as  if  he  thought 
the  idea  a  wonderful  one. 

"A  singing  clock  !"  he  murmured.  "Aye,  aye. 
It  is  strange  that  the  idea  never  came  to  me,  for 
I  am  sure  such  a  clock  can  be  made.  I  believe 
that  I  can  do  it,  because,  when  a  boy,  I  worked 
with  an  organ-maker  in  Cologne,  and  the  know- 
ledge gained  then  may  help  me." 

They  talked  and  drew  plans  until  their  last  bit 
of  paper  was  used  up,  and  then  scratched  with 
a  stick  on  the  ground  floor  till  the  candle  burned 
out  and  the  hut  was  in  darkness.  Then  they 
went  to  bed,  strong  in  the  belief  that  they  could 
make  a  singing  clock. 

Autumn  came,  and  the  leaves  on  the  forest 
trees  were  like  gaily  decked  sprites.  The  vil- 
lagers sang  as  they  gathered  in  the  wood,  for 
the  thought  of  the  reward  that  spring  might 
bring  made  them  eager  to  begin  the  work.  None 
were  gayer  than  Hans  Gerber  and  Gerther,  for, 
although  they  knew  the  others  had  paint  that 
they  could  not  get,  they  were  happy  in  the 
thought  of  a  wonderful  secret. 

Fierce  winds  swept  in  from  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains, and  the  Black  Forest  was  carpeted  with 
white.  The  Rhine  froze  over,  and  the  village 
was  shut  in  from  the  world.  But  little  cared  the 
people  for  the  long,  cold  winter.  In  every  house 
both  young  and  old  were  busy.  The  women  and 
girls  did  the  housework,  and  when  it  was  fin- 
ished, took  out  knives  and  saws  and  wood.  Even 
the  children  had  a  part  in  the  work,  for  they  car- 
ried the  wood  to  the  workers,  or  smoothed  with 
sandpaper  the  pieces  that  were  finished.  The 
wind  howled  outside,  and  the  snow  drifted  against 
the  windows,  but  that  did  not  matter.  The  well- 
fed  fires  kept  the  huts  snug  and  warm,  and  the 
peasants  sang  and  told  stories  as  they  worked. 

But  there  was  one  hut  where  it  was  not  cozy, 
where  the  fire  burned  so  faintly  that  a  chill  crept 
over  the  man  and  boy  within.     For  Gerther  had 
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been  busy  with  the  goats  during  the  summer,  and 
had  no  time  for  wood-cutting,  so  they  Iiad  only 
a  few  dead  brandies  that  lie  had  picked  up  in 
the  forest,  which  had  to  be  used  very  sparinfjly. 
But  the  worl:  went  on  just  as  in  the  huts  where 
tlie  fire  was  well  fed.  When  tiieir  fingers  stif- 
fened   with    cold,    they    clapped    liaiuls    until    the 
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surging  bloo<l  made  thoni  warm.  I'hcy  carved 
out  pieces,  smoothed  and  fastened  them  in  place, 
until,  one  day,  Hans  Gerbcr  said :  "The  clock  is 
finished  I"  And  setting  it  on  the  table,  he  added: 
"Let  us  see  if  the  cuckoo  will  call." 

Turning  the  hands  so  that  they  marked  the 
hour,  they  waited.  It  was  a  breathless  moment, 
for,  if  the  cuckoo  did  not  call,  the  winter's  work 
was  a  failure,  and  their  only  hope  of  winning  the 
prize  was  gone.  But  there  came  a  whirring 
Vol..  XLI.-7. 


sound,  and  from  the  door  under  the  face  a  tiny 
bird  popped  out,  calling,  "Cuckoo,  cuckoo !'' 

Gerther's  eyes  grew  bright  as  stars,  and  Hans 
Gerber  nodded  his  head  and  smile  1. 

"The  singing  clock  is  good,  boy !  We  have 
done  our  work  well." 

The  lad  could  hardly  wait  for  spring,  for  now 
that  the  clock  was  finished,  the  days 
seemed  weeks  long,  and  he  thought 
the  snow  would  never  melt.  But  one 
afternoon,  as  he  was  bedding  the 
goats,  he  heard  what  Black  Forest 
peasants  say  is  an  unfailing  sign 
that  the  cold  weather  is  over.  A 
pair  of  martens  twittered  in  the 
woods  and  commenced  building  in 
the  bird-house  over  the  hut,  and  the 
next  morning  he  found  that  the  ice 
on  the  river  was  breaking. 

Easter  Monday  was  set  for  the 
exhibition,  and  great  preparations 
were  made  for  the  event,  as  the 
grand  duke  himself,  with  the  duchess 
and  the  young  princess,  was  coming 
to  inspect  the  work.  The  house- 
wives made  their  finest  fruit-bread 
and  nut-cakes,  while  the  men  car- 
ried the  clocks  to  the  village  inn, 
where  they  were  arranged  on  tables 
according  to  size  and  beauty.  Ger- 
ther  and  his  grandfather  went  with 
the  rest,  but  when  the  boy  looked  at 
the  work  of  the  others,  his  heart 
sank.  All  but  the  cuckoo-clock  were 
painted.  Some  had  the  cases  orna- 
mented w-ith  flowers  and  birds,  and 
one  was  enameled  in  blue  and  silver. 
"I  'm  afraid  our  clock  won't  take 
^^^^  -'  the  prize,"  he  said  to  his  grand- 
^^^1  father  as  they  walked  home  through 

'^^H  the  budding  woods.    "The  others  are 

^H  so  gay,   and   ours   has   not   a   bit   of 

^J  color." 

lUit  Hans  Gerber  was  old  and 
wise,  and  knew  that  a  clock  may  be 
very  fine  without,  yet  not  half  so 
good  within,  as  one  that  is  plain  and 
So  he  answered  consolingly,  "Don't  let 
that  worry  you,  boy.  It  's  the  works  that  make 
a  clock  worth  while,  not  -a  case  that  looks  like 
Joseph's  coat." 

So  Gerther  went  to  sleep  that  night,  and 
dreamed  that  they  had  a  new  hut,  and  that  a  cow 
with  a  star  on  her  forehead  stood  in  the  barn, 
for  it  seemed  their  clock  had  won  the  prize. 

The  next  day,  a  throng  of  villagers  gathered 
in   front  of  the  village  inn.     Everybody  w-as  in 
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holiday  dress.  The  girls  and  women  had  on  their 
finest  caps,  and  skirts,  and  bodices. 

When  Gerther  and  his  grandfather  came  into 
the  crowd,  a  peasant  whispered,  "Poor  Hans 
Gerber !   See  his  clock,  without  a  speck  of  paint." 

While  they  talked,  the  sound  of  wheels  and 
horses'  hoofs  told  that  the  ducal  carriage  was 
coming,  and  the  peasants  made  an  opening 
through  which  the  royal  party  might  pass.  They 
bowed  low  as  the  duchess  and  the  Princess  Anna 
stepped  out  and  went  into  the  inn.  Behind  them 
walked  the  grand  duke,  looking  very  handsome 
in  his  military  uniform  with  its  gold  epaulets. 

Eager  eyes  were  upon  the  great  folk  as  they 
looked  over  the  exhibit,  and  the  crowd  was  so 
silent  that  there  was  the  quiet  of  a  deserted  place 
about  the  inn.  No  one  spoke,  but  all  watched 
intently  the  expression  of  the  nobleman's  face 
as  he  moved  about  the  tables.  Now-  he  seemed  to 
choose  the  clock  with  the  bird-decked  case,  and 
now  the  blue  and  silver  one  made  by  the  inn- 
keeper. Twice  he  went  back  to  it,  and  the  peo- 
ple murmured,  "It  will  take  the  prize."  He  did 
not  seem  to  notice  the  unpainted  one  that  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  table,  and,  as  Gerther  w-atched, 
he  felt  that  a  stone  was  on  his  heart.  If  only 
he  would  wait  until  it  struck  the  hour ! 

The  grand  duke  turned  to  speak  to  the  duch- 
ess, and  hope  rose  in  the  boj-'s  heart,  for  every 
minute's  delay  gave  a  chance  to  hear  the  cuckoo 
call  before  it  was  too  late.  It  was  ten  minutes 
to  three.  Would  he  wait  those  ten  minutes? 
But  again  the  boy  grew  sick  at  heart,  for  he 
turned  as  if  to  announce  his  decision. 

A  thought  came  to  Gerther,  and  like  a  flash  he 
moved  to  act.  Hastening  to  where  the  nobleman 
stood,  he  said  timidly,  "Please,  Your  Highness, 
may  I  make  my  clock  strike  ?" 

The  grand  duke  looked  at  him  kindh'.  but  the 
peasants  murmured  in  amazement. 

"He  must  be  crazy,"  they  exclaimed,  "to  think 
of  winning  a  prize  with  that  clock." 

But  Gerther  did  not  mind  their  remarks.  In 
fact,  he  did  not  hear  them.  He  thought  only  of 
the  clock,  and  of  making  the  cuckoo  call. 

"Which  is  yours?"  the  grand  duke  asked. 

"This,"  said  the  boy,  pointing  to  the  clock. 

Perhaps  the  great  man  felt  sorry  for  a  boy 
whom  he  thought  had  no  chance  of  winning  the 


prize,  for  he  answered  very  gently,  "Yes,  make 
it  strike." 

Gerther  turned  the  hands  to  three,  and  a  whir- 
ring sound  began.  Then,  from  the  door  under 
the  face  a  bird  popped  out,  and  called,  "Cuckoo, 
cuckoo,  cuckoo  !" 

The  grand  duke  and  duchess  started.  The 
peasants'  eyes  grew  big  with  wonder,  and  the 
Princess  .-Vnna  clapped  her  hands. 

"Oh  !"  she  cried  in  delight.    "A  singing  clock  !" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  duke,  "a  singing  clock. 
There  are  others  more  gay  to  look  upon,  but 
none  so  wonderful  as  this." 

Then,  turning  to  Gerther,  he  asked:  "Did  3'ou 
make  it,  boy?" 

"Grandfather  and  I,"  came  the  reply.  "I 
thought  of  putting  the  cuckoo  in,  and  he  planned 
and  did  most  of  the  work." 

"Then  to  you  and  your  grandfather  belongs  the 
prize !"  And,  turning  to  the  table,  he  laid  the 
purple  winning-ribbon  on  the  cuckoo-clock. 

The  peasants  broke  into  cheers,  and  crowded 
around  Hans  Gerber  and  his  grandson,  for  Black 
Forest  folk  have  kind  hearts,  and  though  each 
had  hoped  to  win  the  prize  himself,  he  was  glad 
it  went  to  those  who  most  deserved  and  needed 
it. 

So  Gerther's  dream  came  true.  They  had  a 
new  hut  with  a  wooden  floor,  and  a  cow  with  a 
star  on  her  forehead  stood  in  the  barn. 

The  story  spread.  From  everywhere  came  or- 
ders for  cuckoo-clocks,  until  the  old  man  and  the 
boy  could  not  fill  them,  and  soon  all  the  villagers 
were  at  work  under  their  direction.  The  rich  in 
the  cities  paid  so  well  for  these  timepieces  that 
the  peasants  gave  up  all  thought  of  going  away, 
and  were  glad  to  stay  in  the  woods  and  carry  on 
the  ancient  industry.  The  wares  of  Kesselberg 
were  shipped  to  every  European  land,  and  even 
across  the  sea  to  America. 

Years  passed.  Gerther  went  to  Heidelberg  to 
study  in  the  university,  and  became  a  great  and 
wise  man.  But  it  was  not- his  wisdom  that  made 
him  most  known  and  loved  in  the  Fatherland, 
but  the  clock  he  helped  to  make  when  a  boy,  the 
cuckoo-clock  which  was  the  means  of  reviving 
an  industry  that  was  fast  dying  out,  and  made 
the  clock-makers  of  the  Black  Forest  famous 
even  bevond  the  German  lands. 
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Chapter  III 

BECAUSE  OF  A  STEPMOTHER 

After  spending  several  days  wondering  how  she 
could  best  break  the  news  to  the  children  that 
their  father  was  going  to  take  them  away,  Mrs. 
Neal  decided  that  she  would  wait  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  Then  she  would  tell  them  that 
their  father  had  a  Christmas  present  for  them, 
nicer  than  anything  he  had  ever  given  them  be- 
fore. It  was  something  that  could  n't  be  sent  to 
them,  so  he  wanted  them  to  go  all  the  way  on  the 
cars  to  his  new  home,  to  see  it.  Then,  after  they 
had  guessed  everything  they  could  think  of,  and 
were  fairly  hopping  up  and  down  with  impatient 
curiosity,  she  'd  tell  them  what  it  was — a  nczv 
mother .' 

She  decided  not  to  tell  them  that  they  were 
never  coming  back  to  the  Junction  to  live.  It 
would  be  better  for  them  to  think  of  this  return 
to  their  father  as  just  a  visit  until  they  were  used 
to  their  new  surroundings.  It  would  make  it 
easier  for  all  concerned  if  they  could  be  started 
off  happy  and  pleasantly  expectant.  Then  if 
Molly  had  grown  up  to  be  as  nice  a  woman  as  she 
had  been  a  young  girl,  she  could  safely  trust  the 
rest  to  her.  The  children  would  soon  be  loving 
her  so  much  that  they  would  n't  want  to  come 
back. 

But  Mrs.  Neal  had  not  taken  into  account  that 
her  news  was  no  longer  a  secret.  Told  to  one 
or  two  friends  in  confidence,  it  had  passed  from 
lip  to  lip.  and  had  been  discussed  in  so  many 
homes  that  half  the  children  at  the  Junction  knew 
that  poor  little  Libby  and  Will'm  Branfield  were 
to  have  a  stepmother  before  they  knew  it  them- 
selves. Maudie  Peters  told  Libby  on  their  way 
home  from  school  one  day,  and  told  it  in  such  a 
tone  that  she  made  Libby  feel  that  having  a  step- 
mother was  about  the  worst  calamity  that  could 
befall  one.     Libby  denied  it  stoutly. 

"But  you  are!"  Maudie  insisted.  "I  heard 
Mama  and  Aunt  Louisa  talking  about  it.  They 
said  they  certainly  felt  sorry  for  you,  and  Mama 
said  that  she  hoped  and  prayed  that  her  children 
would  be  spared  such  a  fate,  because  stepmothers 
are  always  unkind." 

Libby  flew  home  with  her  tearful  question, 
positive  that  Grandma  Neal  would  say  that 
Maudie  was  mistaken,  but  with  a  scared,  shaky 
feeling  in  her  knees,  because  Maudie  had  been  so 


calmly  and  provokingly  sure.  Grandma  Neal 
could  deny  only  a  part  of  Maudie's  story. 

"I  'd  like  to  spank  that  meddlesome  Peters 
child  I"  she  exclaimed  indignantly.  "Here  I  've 
been  keeping  it  as  a  grand  surprise  for  you  that 
your  father  is  going  to  give  you  a  new  mother 
for  Christmas,  and  thinking  what  a  fine  time 
you  'd  have  going  on  the  cars  to  see  them,  and 
now  Maudie  has  to  go  and  tattle,  and  tell  it  in 
such  an  ugly  way  that  she  makes  it  seem  like 
something  bad  instead  of  the  nicest  thing  that 
could  happen  to  you.     Listen,  Libby  !" 

For  Libby.  at  this  confirmation  of  Maudie's 
tale,  instead  of  the  denial  which  she  hoped  for, 
had  crooked  her  arm  over  her  face,  and  was  cry- 
ing out  loud  into  her  little  brown  gingham  sleeve, 
as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Mrs.  Xeal  sat  down 
and  drew  the  sobbing  child  into  her  lap. 

"Listen,  Libby !"  she  said  again.  "This  lady 
that  your  father  has  married  used  to  live  here  at 
the  Junction  when  she  was  a  little  girl  no  bigger 
than  you.  Her  name  was  Molly  Blair,  and  she 
looked  something  like  you  — had  the  same  color 
hair,  and  wore  it  in  two  little  plaits  just  as  you 
do.  Everybody  liked  her.  She  was  so  gentle  and 
kind,  she  would  n't  have  done  anything  to  hurt 
any  one's  feelings  any  more  than  a  little  white 
kitten  would.  Yoitr  father  was  a  boy  then,  and 
he  lived  here,  and  they  went  to  school  together, 
and  played  together  just  as  you  and  Walter  Gray 
do.  He  s  known  her  all  her  life,  and  he  knew 
very  well  when  he  asked  her  to  take  the  place  of 
a  mother  to  his  little  children,  that  she  'd  be  dear 
and  good  to  you.  Do  you  think  that  you  could 
change  so  in  growing  up  that  you  could  be  un- 
kind to  any  little  child  that  was  put  in  your  care?" 

"No-o  I"  sobbed  Libby: 

"And  neither  could  she !"  was  the  emphatic 
answer.  "You  can  just  tell  Maudie  Peters  that 
she  does  n't  know  what  she  is  talking  about." 

Libby  repeated  the  message  next  day,  emphati- 
cally and  defiantly,  with  her  chin  in  the  air.  That 
talk  with  Grandma  Neal.  and  another  longer  one. 
which  followed  at  bedtime,  helped  her  to  see 
things  in  their  right  light.  Besides,  several  things 
which  Grandma  Neal  told  her  made  a  visit  to  her 
father  seem  quite  desirable.  It  would  be  fine  to  be 
in  a  city  where  there  is  something  interesting  to  see 
every  minute.  She  knew  from  other  sources  that 
in  a  city  you  might  expect  a  hand-organ  and  a 
monkey  to  come  down  the  street  almost  any  day. 
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And  it  would  be  Krand  to  live  in  a  house  like  the 
one  they  were  going  to,  with  an  up-stairs  to  it, 
and  a  piano  in  the  parlor. 

But  despite  Mrs.  Xeal's  efforts  to  set  matters 
straight,  the  poison  of  Maudie's  suggestion  had 
done  its  work.  Will'm  had  been  in  the  room  when 
Libby  came  home  with  her  question,  and  the  wild 
way  she  broke  out  crying  made  him 
feel  that  something  awful  was  going 
to  happen  to  them.  He  had  never 
heard  of  a  stepmother  before.  By 
some  queer  association  of  words,  his 
baby  brain  confused  it  with  a  step- 
ladder.  There  was  such  a  ladder  in 
the  shop  with  a  broken  hinge.  He 
was  always  being  warned  not  to  climb 
up  on  it.  It  might  fall  over  with  him 
and  hurt  him  dreadfully.  Even  when 
everything  had  been  e.xplained  to  him, 
and  he  agreed  that  it  would  be  lovely 
to  take  that  long  ride  on  the  Pullman 
to  see  poor  Father,  who  w-as  so  lonely 
without  his  little  boy,  the  first  un- 
happy impression  still  stayed  with 
him.  Something,  he  did  n"t  know  ex- 
actly what,  but  something  was  going 
to  fall  with  him  and  hurt  him  dread- 
fully if  he  did  n't  look  out. 

It  's  strange  how  much  there  is  tn 
learn  about  persons  after  you  once 
begin  to  hear  of  them.  It  had  been 
that  way  about  Santa  Claus.  Thi 
had  scarcely  known  his  name,  anil 
then,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  heard  so 
much  that,  instead  of  being  a  com- 
plete stranger,  he  w-as  a  part  of  every- 
thing they  said  and  did  and  thought. 
Xow  tfiey  were  learning  just  as  fast 
about  stepmothers.  Grandma  and 
Uncle  Neal  and  Miss  Sally  told  them 
a  great  deal,  all  good  things.  And  it 
was  surprising  how  much  else  they 
had  learned  that  was  n't  good,  just  by 
the  wag  of  somebody's  head,  or  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders  or  the  pitying 
way  some  of  the  customers  spoke  to 
ihcm. 

When  Libby  came  crying  home 
from  school  the  second  time,  because  one  of  the 
boys  called  her  Cinderella,  and  told  her  she  would 
have  to  sit  in  the  ashes  and  wear  rags,  and  an- 
other one  said  no,  she  'd  be  like  Snow-white,  and 
have  to  eat  a  poisoned  apple.  Grandma  Xeal  was 
so  indignant  that  she  sent  after  Libby's  books, 
saying  that  she  would  not  be  back  at  school. 

Next  day,  Libby  told  Will'm  the  rest  of  what 
the  boys  had  said  to  her.     "All  the  stepmothers 


in  stories  arc  mean  like  Cinderella's  and  Snow- 
white's,  and  .sometimes  they  are  cruel.  They  are 
always  cruel  when  they  have  a  tusk."  Susie 
Peters  told  her  what  a  tusk  is,  and  showed  her  a 
picture,  in  a  book  of  fairy  stories,  of  a  cruel  hag 
that  had  one.  "It  s  an  awful  long,  ugly  tooth 
that  sticks  away  out,"  said  Libby. 
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It  was  a  puzzle  for  both  Libby  and  Will'm  to 
know  whom  to  believe.  They  had  sided  with 
Maudie  and  the  others  in  their  faith  in  Santa 
Claus.  If  Grandma  and  Uncle  Neal  had  been 
wrong  about  that,  how  could  they  tell  but  that 
they  might  be  mistaken  about  their  belief  in  step- 
mothers too? 

Fortunately,  there  were  not  many  days  in 
which  to  worry  over  the  problem,  and  the  few 
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that  lay  between  the  time  of  Libby's  leaving 
school  and  their  going  away,  were  filled  with 
preparations  for  the  journey.  Of  course  Libby 
and  Will'm  had  little  part  in  that,  except  to  col- 
lect the  few  toys  they  owned,  and  lay  them  beside 
the  trunk  which  had  been  brought  down  from  the 
attic  to  the' sitting-room. 

Libby  had  a  grand  washing  of  doll  clothes  one 
morning,  and  while  she  was  hanging  out  the  tiny 
garments,  on  a  string  stretched  from  one  chair- 
back  to  another,  Will'm  proceeded  to  give  his  old 
Teddy  bear  a  bath  in  the  suds  which  she  had  left 
in  the  basin.  Plush  does  not  take  kindly  to  soap- 
suds, no  matter  how  much  it  needs  it.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  for  poor  Teddy  to  have 
started  on  his  travels  dirty  than  to  have  become 
the  pitiable,  bedraggled-looking  object  that  Libby 
snatched  from  the  basin  sometime  later,  where 
Will'm  put  him  to  soak.  It  seemed-  as  if  the 
soggy  cotton  body  never  would  dry  sufficiently 
to  be  packed  in  the  trunk,  and  Will'm  would  not 
hear  of  its  being  left  behind,  although  it  looked 
so  dreadful  that  he  did  n't  like  to  touch  it.  So  it 
hung  by  a  cord  around  its  neck  in  front  of  the 
fire  for  two  whole  days,  and  everybody  who 
passed  it  gave  the  cord  a  twist,  so  that  it  was 
kept  turning,  like  a  roast  on  a  spit. 

There  were  more  errands  than  usual  to  keep 
the  children  busy,  and  more  ways  in  which  they 
could  help.  As  Christmas  drew  nearer  and 
nearer,  somebody  was  needed  in  the  shop  every 
minute,  and  Mrs.  Neal  had  her  hands  full  with 
the  extra  work  of  looking  over  their  clothes  and 
putting  every  garment  in  order.  Besides,  there 
was  all  the  holiday  baking  to  fill  the  shelves  in 
the  shop  as  well  as  in  her  own  pantry. 

So  the  children  were  called  upon  to  set  the 
table  and  help  wipe  the  dishes.  They  dusted  the 
furniture  within  their  reach,'  and  fed  the  cat. 
They  brought  in  chips  from  the  woodhouse  and 
shelled  corn  by  the  basketful  for  the  old  gray 
hens.  And  every  day  they  carried  the  eggs  very 
slowly  and  carefully  from  the  nests  to  the  pan- 
try, and  put  them  one  by  one  into  the  box  of  bran 
on  the  shelf.  Then  several  mornings,  all  specially 
scrubbed  and  clean-aproned  for  the  performance, 
they  knelt  on  chairs  by  the  kitchen  table,  and 
cut  out  rows  and  rows  of  little  Christmas 
cakes  from  the  sheets  of  smoothly  rolled  dough 
on  the  floury  cake-boards.  There  were  hearts, 
and  stars,  and  cats,  and  birds,  and  all  sorts  of 
queer  animals.  Then,  after  the  baking,  there 
were  delightful  times  when  they  hung  breath- 
lessly over  the  table,  watching  while  scallops  of 
pink  or  white  icing  were  zigzagged  around  the 
stars  and  hearts,  and  pink  eyes  were  put  on  the 
beasts    and   birds.      Then,    of    course,    the    bowls 


which  held  the  candied  icing  always  had  to  be 
scraped  clean  by  busy  little  fingers  that  went 
from  bowl  to  mouth  and  back  again,  almost  as 
fast  as  a  kitten  could  lap  with  its  pink  tongue. 

Oh,  those  last  days  in  the  old  kitchen  and  sit- 
ting-room behind  the  shop  were  the  best  days  of 
all,  and  it  was  good  that  Will'm  and  Libby  were 
kept  so  busy  every  minute  that  they  had  no  time 
to  realize  that  they  were  last  days,  and  that  they 
were  rapidly  coming  to  an  end.  It  was  not  until 
the  last  night  that  Will'm  seemed  to  comprehend 
that  they  were  really  going  away  the  next  day. 

He  had  been  very  busy  helping  get  supper, 
for  it  was  the  kind  that  he  specially  liked.  Uncle 
Neal  had  brought  in  a  rabbit  all  ready  skinned 
and  dressed,  which  he  had  trapped  that  after- 
noon, and  Will'm  had  gone  around  the  room  for 
nearly  an  hour,  sniffing  hungrily  while  it  sput- 
tered and  browned  in  the  skillet,  smelling  more 
tempting  and  delectable  every  minute.  And  he 
had  watched  while  Grandma  Neal  lifted  each 
crisp,  brown  piece  up  on  a  fork,  and  laid  it  on 
the  hot  waiting  platter,  and  then  stirred  into  the 
skillet  the  things  that  go  to  the  making  of  a  de- 
licious cream  gravy. 

Suddenly,  in  the  ecstasy  of  anticipation,  Will'm 
was  moved  to  throw  his  arms  around  Grandma 
Neal's  skirts,  gathering  them  in  about  her  knees 
in  such  a  violent  hug  that  he  almost  upset  her. 

"Oh,  rabbit  dravy !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
such  rapture  that  everybody  laughed.  Uncle 
Neal,  who  had  already  taken  his  place  at  the 
table,  and  was  waiting  too,  with  his  chair  tipped 
back  on  its  hind  legs,  reached  forward  and  gave 
Will'm's  cheek  a  playful  pinch. 

"It  's  easy  to  tell  what  you  think  is  the  best 
tasting  thing  in  the  world,"  he  said  teasingly. 
"Just  the  smell  of  it  puts  the  smile  on  your  face 
that  won't  wear  off." 

Always,  when  his  favorite  dish  was  on  the 
table,  Will'm  passed  his  plate  back  several  times 
for  more.  To-night,  after  the  fourth  ladleful, 
Uncle  Neal  hesitated.  "Have  n't  you  had  about 
all  that  "s  good  for  you,  kiddo?''  he  asked.  "Re- 
member you  're  going  away  in  the  morning,  and 
you  don't  want  to  make  yourself  sick  when 
you  're  starting  off  with  just  Libby  to  look  after 
you." 

There  was  no  answer  for  a  second.  Then 
Will'm  could  n't  climb  out  of  his  chair  fast 
enough  to  hide  the  trembling  of  his  mouth  and 
the  gathering  of  unmanly  tears.  He  cast  him- 
self across  Mrs.  Neal's  lap,  screaming,  "I  are  n't 
going  away  !  I  won't  leave  my  dranma,  and  I 
won't  go  where  there  '11  never  be  any  more  good 
rabbit  dravy  !" 

They  quieted  him  after  a  while,  and  comforted 
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liiiii  with  promises  of  the  time  when  he  shouiil 
come  back  and  be  their  little  boy  again,  but  he 
did  n(5t  romp  around  as  usual  wlien  lie  started  to 
bed.  lie  realized  that  when  he  came  again  maybe 
the  little  crib-bed  would  be  too  small  to  hokl  him, 
and  tilings  would  n't  be  the  same. 

Libby  was  quiet  and  inwardly  tearful   for  an- 
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Other  reason.  They  were  to  leave  the  very  day 
on  the  night  of  which  people  hung  up  their  stock- 
ings. Would  Santa  Clans  know  of  their  going 
and  follow  them  ?  Will'm  would  be  getting 
what  he  asked  for,  a  ride  on  the  Pullman,  but 
how  was  she  to  get  her  gold  ring?  She  lay 
awake  quite  a  long  while,  worrying  about  it,  but 
finally  decided  that  she  had  been  so  good,  .so  very 
good,  that   Saiit.i   wmild    find   some   way  to  keep 


his  part  of  the  bargain.  She  had  n't  even  fussed 
and  rebelled  about  going  back  to  her  father  as 
Maudie  had  advised  her  to  do,  and  she  had 
helped  to  persuade  Will'm  to  accept  quietly  what 
could  n't  be  helped. 

The  bell  over  the  shop  door  went  ling-a-ling 
many  times  that  evening  to  admit  belated  cus- 
tomers, and  as  she  grew  drowsier  and 
drowsier,  it  began  to  sound  like  those 
other  bells  which  would  go  tinkling 
along  the  sky  road  to-morrow  night. 
.\h,  that  sky  road !  She  would  n't 
worry,  remembering  that  the  Christmas 
angels  came  that  shining  highway  too. 
Maybe  her  heart's  desire  would  be 
brought  to  her  by  one  of  them! 

Chapter  IV 

A    CIIRISTMAS-EVE   JOUR.N'EY 

.Vi.THOUGii  L  stands  equally  for  Libby 
and  lion,  and  W  for  William  and 
whale,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  the 
two  small  travelers  thus  labeled  felt  in 
any  degree  the  courage  of  the  king  of 
beasts  or  the  importance  of  the  king  of 
fishes.  With  every  turn  of  the  car- 
wheels  after  they  left  the  Junction, 
Will'm  seemed  to  grow  smaller  and 
more  bewildered,  and  Libby  more 
frightened  and  forlorn.  In  Will'm's 
picture  of  this  ride  they  had  borne  only 
their  initials.  Now  they  were  faring 
forth  tagged  with  their  full  names  and 
their  father's  address.  Miss  Sally  had 
done  that  "in  case  anything  should 
happen," 

If  Miss  Sally  had  not  suggested  that 
something  might  hap])en,  Libby  might 
not  have  had  her  fears  aroused,  and  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  travel  all  the 
way  in  the  toilet  room  which  Miss 
Sally  and  Grandma  Neal  showed  them 
while  the  train  waited  its  usual  ten 
minutes  at  the  Junction,  they  could 
have  kept  themselves  too  busy  to  think 
about  the  perils  of  pilgrimage.  Never 
before  had  they  seen  water  spurt  from 
shining  faucets  into  big  white  basins  with 
chained-up  holes  at  the  bottom.  It  suggested 
magic  to  Libby,  and  she  thought  of  several  games 
they  could  have  made  if  they  had  not  been  hur- 
ried back  to  their  seats  in  the  car,  and  told  that 
they  must  wait  until  time  to  eat  before  washing 
their  hands. 

"I   thought   best   to  tell   them  that,"   said   Miss 
Sally,  as  she  and  Mrs.  -Meal  went  slowly  back  to 
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the  shop,  "or  Libby  might  have  had  most  of  the 
skin  scrubbed  off  her  and  Will'm  before  night. 
And  I  know  he  'd  drink  the  water-cooler  dry  just 
for  the  pleasure  of  turning  it  into  his  new  drink- 
ing-cup  you  gave  him,  if  he  had  n't  been  told  not 
to.  Well,  they  "re  off.  and  so  interested  in  every- 
thing that  I  don't  believe  they  realized  they  were 
starting.  There  was  n't  time  for  them  to  think 
that  they  were  really  leaving  you." 

"There  '11  be  time  enough  before  they  get 
there,"  was  the  grim  answer.  "I  should  n't  won- 
der if  they  both  get  to  crying." 

Then  for  fear  that  she  should  start  to  doing 
that  same  thing  herself,  she  left  Miss  Sally  to 
attend  to  the  shop,  and  went  briskly  to  work, 
putting  the  kitchen  to  rights.  She  had  left  the 
breakfast  dishes  until  after  the  children's  depar- 
ture, for  she  had  much  to  do  for  them,  besides 
putting  up  two  lunches.  They  left  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  could  not  reach  their  journey's  end  before 
half-past  eight  that  night.  So  both  dinner  and 
supper  were  packed  in  the  big  pasteboard  box 
which  had  been  stowed  away  under  the  seat  with 
their  suitcase. 

Miss  Sally  was  right  about  one  thing.  Neither 
child  realized  at  first  that  the  parting  was  final, 
until  the  little  shop  was  left  far  behind.  The 
novelty  of  their  surroundings,  and  their  satisfac- 
tion at  being  really  on  board  one  of  the  wonder- 
ful cars  which  they  had  watched  daily  from  the 
sitting-room  window,  made  them  feel  that  their 
best  "s'posen"  game  had  come  true  at  last.  But 
they  had  n't  gone  five  miles  until  the  landscape 
began  to  look  unfamiliar.  They  had  never  been 
in  this  direction  before,  toward  the  hill  country. 
Their  drives  behind  Uncle  Neal's  old  gray  mare 
had  always  been  the  other  way.  Five  miles  more, 
and  they  were  strangers  in  a  strange  land.  Fif- 
teen miles,  and  they  were  experiencing  the  bit- 
terness of  "exiles  from  home"  whom  "splendor 
dazzles  in  vain."  There  was  no  charm  left  in 
the  luxurious  Pullman  with  its  gorgeous  red 
plush  seats  and  shining  mirrors.  All  the  people 
they  could  see  over  the  backs  of  those  seats  or 
reflected  in  those  mirrors  were  strangers. 

It  made  them  even  more  lonely  and  aloof  be- 
cause the  people  did  not  seem  to  be  strangers  to 
each  other.  All  up  and  down  the  car  they  talked 
and  joked  as  people  in  this  free  and  happy  land 
always  do  when  it  's  the  day  before  Christmas 
and  they  are  going  home,  whether  they  know 
each  other  or  not.  To  make  matters  worse,  some 
of  those  strangers  acted  as  if  they  knew  Will'm 
and  Libby,  and  asked  them  questions  or  snapped 
their  fingers  at  them  in  passing  in  a  friendly  way. 
It  frightened  Libby,  who  had  been  instructed  in 
the  ways  of  travel,  and  she  only  drew  closer  to 


Will'm  and  said  nothing  when  these  strange 
faces  smiled  on  her. 

Presently,  Will'm  gave  a  little,  muffled  sob, 
and  Libby  put  her  arm  around  his  neck.  It  gave 
him  a  sense  of  protection,  but  it  also  started  the 
tears  which  he  had  been  fighting  back  for  several 
minutes,  and,  drawing  himself  up  into  a  bunch 
of  misery  close  beside  her,  he  cried  softly,  his 
face  hidden  against  her  shoulder.  If  it  had  been 
a  big,  capable  shoulder,  such  as  he  was  used  to 
going  to  for  comfort,  the  shower  would  have  been 
over  soon.  But  he  felt  its  limitations.  It  was 
little  and  thin,  only  three  years  older  and  wiser 
than  his  own ;  as  a  support  through  unknown 
dangers  not  much  to  depend  upon,  still  it  was  all 
he  had  to  cling  to,  and  he  clung  broken-heartedly 
and  with  scalding  tears. 

As  for  Libby,  she  was  realizing  its  limitations 
far  more  than  he.  His  sobs  shook  her  every 
time  they  shook  him,  and  she  could  feel  his  tears, 
hot  and  wet  on  her  arm  through  her  sleeve.  She 
started  to  cry  herself,  but  fearing  that  if  she  did 
he  might  begin  to  roar  so  that  they  would  be 
disgraced  before  everybody  in  the  car,  she 
bravely  winked  back  her  own  tears,  and  took  an 
effective  way  to  dry  his. 

Miss  Sally  had  told  them  not  to  wash  before 
it  was  time  to  eat,  but  of  course  Miss  Sally  had 
not  known  that  Will'm  was  going  to  cry  and 
smudge  his  face  all  over  till  it  was  a  sight.  If 
she  could  n't  stop  him  somehow,  he  'd  keep  on 
till  he  was  sick,  and  she  'd  been  told  to  take  care 
of  him.  The  little  shoulder  humped  itself  in  a 
way  that  showed  some  motherly  instinct  was 
teaching  it  how  to  adjust  itself  to  its  new  burden 
of  responsibility,  and  she  said  in  a  comforting 
way: 

"Come  on,  brother,  let  's  go  and  try  what  it  's 
like  to  wash  in  that  big,  white  basin  with  the 
chained-up  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it." 

There  was  a  bowl  apiece,  and  for  the  first  five 
minutes  their  hands  were  white  ducks  swimming 
in  a  pond.  Then  the  faucets  were  shining  silver 
dragons,  spouting  out  streams  of  water  from 
their  mouths  to  drown  four  little  mermaids,  who 
were  not  real  mermaids,  but  children  whom  a 
wicked  witch  had  changed  to  such  and  thrown 
into  a  pool.  Then  they  blew  soap-bubbles  through 
their  hands,  till  Will'm's  squeal  of  delight  over 
one  especially  fine  bubble,  which  rested  on  the 
carpet  a  moment  instead  of  bursting,  brought  the 
porter  to  the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 

They  were  not  used  to  colored  people.  He 
pushed  aside  the  red  plush  curtain  and  looked 
in,  but  the  bubble  had  vanished,  and  all  he  saw 
was  a  slim  little  girl  of  seven  snatching  up  a 
towel  to  polish  the  red  cheeks  of  a  chubby  boy 
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of  four.  When  they  went  back  to  their  seats, 
their  finger-tips  were  curiously  wrinkled  from 
long  immersion  in  the  hot  soap-suds,  but  the  ache 
was  gone  out  of  their  throats,  and  Libby  thought 
it  might  be  well  for  them  to  eat  their  dinner 
while  their  hands  were  so  very  clean.  It  was 
only  quarter-past  eleven,  but  it  seemed  to  them 
that  they  had  been  traveling  nearly  a  whole  day. 

A  chill  of  disappointment  came  to  Wiil'm  when 
his  food  was  handed  to  him  out  of  a  pasteboard 
box.  He  had  not  thought  to  eat  it  in  this  primi- 
tive fashion.  He  had  expected  to  sit  at  one  of  the 
little  tables,  but  Libby  did  n't  know  what  one  had 
to  do  to  gain  the  privilege  of  using  them.  The 
trip  was  not  turning  out  to  be  all  he  had  fondly 
imagined.  Still  the  lunch  in  the  pasteboard  box 
was  not  to  be  despised.  Even  disappointment 
could  not  destroy  the  taste  of  Grandma  Neal's 
chicken  sandwiches  and  blackberry  jam. 

By  the  time  they  had  eaten  all  they  wanted, 
and  tied  up  the  bo.x  and  washed  their  hands 
again  (no  bubbles  and  games  this  time,  for  fear 
of  the  porter),  it  had  begun  to  snow,  and  they 
found  entertainment  in  watching  the  flakes  that 
swirled  against  the  panes  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful 
patterns.  They  knelt  on  opposite  seats  each 
against  a  window.  Sometimes  the  snow  seemed 
to  come  in  sheets,  shutting  out  all  view  of  the 
little  hamlets  and  farm-houses  past  which  they 
whizzed  with  deep,  warning  whistles,  and  some- 
times it  lifted  to  give  them  glimpses  of  windows 
with  holly  wreaths  hanging  from  scarlet  bows, 
and  eager  little  faces  peering  out  at  the  passing 
train— the  way  theirs  used  to  peer,  years  ago, 
it  seemed,  before  they  started  on  this  endless 
journey. 

It  makes  one  sleepj'  to  watch  the  snow  fall  for 
a  long  time.  After  a  while,  WiU'm  climbed  down 
from  the  window  and  cuddled  up  beside  Libby 
again,  with  his  soft,  bobbed  hair  tickling  her  ear 
as  he  rested  against  her.  He  went  to  sleep  so, 
and  she  put  her  arm  around  his  neck  again  to 
keep  him  from  slipping.  The  card  with  which 
Miss  Sally  had  tagged  him,  slid  along  its  cord 
and  stuck  up  above  his  collar,  prodding  his  chin. 
Libby  pushed  it  back  out  of  sight,  and  felt  under 
her  dress  for  her  own.  They  must  be  kept  safely, 
"in  case  something  should  happen."  She  won- 
dered what  Miss  Sally  meant  by  that.  What 
could  happen?  Their  own  Mr.  Smiley  was  on 
the  engine,  and  the  conductor  had  been  asked  to 
keep  an  eye  on  them. 

Then  her  suddenly  awakened  fear  began  to 
suggest  answers.  Maybe  something  might  keep 
her  father  from  coming  to  meet  them.  She  and 
Wiil'm  would  n't  know  what  to  do  or  where  to 


go.  They  'd  be  lost  in  a  great  city  as  the  little 
match  girl  was  on  Christmas  eve,  and  they  'd 
freeze  to  death  on  some  stranger's  door-step. 
There  was  a  picture  of  the  match  girl  thus  fro- 
zen, in  the  Hans  Andersen  book  which  Susie 
Peters  kept  in  her  desk  at  school.  There  was  a 
cruel  stepmother  picture  in  the  same  book,  Libby 
remembered,  and  recollections  of  that  turned  her 
thoughts  into  still  deeper  channels  of  foreboding. 
What  would  she  be  like?  What  was  going  to 
happen  to  her  and  Wiil'm  at  the  end  of  this  jour- 
ney, if  it  ever  came  to  an  end?  If  only  they  could 
be  back  at  the  Junction,  safe  and  sound— 

The  tears  began  to  drip  slowly.  She  wiped 
them  away  with  the  back  of  the  hand  that  was 
farthest  away  from  Wiil'm.  She  was  miserable 
enough  to  die,  but  she  did  n't  want  him  to  wake 
up  and  find  it  out. 

By  and  by,  a  lady  who  had  been  quietly  watch- 
ing her  for  some  time,  came  and  sat  down  in  the 
opposite  seat  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter, 
and  if  she  was  crying  because  she  was  homesick, 
and  what  was  her  name,  and  how  far  they  were 
going.  But  Libby  never  answered  a  single  ques- 
tion. The  tears  just  kept  dripping,  and  her 
mouth  working  in  a  piteous  attempt  to  swallow 
her  sobs;  and  finally  the  lady  saw  that  she  was 
frightening  her,  and  only  making  matters  worse 
by  trying  to  comfort  her,  so  she  went  back  to  her 
seat. 

When  Wiil'm  awakened  after  a  while  and  sat 
up,  leaving  Libby's  arm  all  stiff  and  prickly  from 
being  bent  in  one  position  so  long,  the  train  had 
been  running  for  miles  through  a  lonely  country 
where  nobody  seemed  to  live.  Just  as  he  rubbed 
his  eyes  wide  awake,  they  came  to  a  forest  of 
Christmas  trees.  .A.t  least  they  looked  as  if  all 
they  needed  to  make  them  that  was  for  some  one 
to  fasten  candles  on  their  snow-laden  boughs. 
Then  the  whistle  blew  the  signal  that  meant  that 
the  train  was  about  to  stop,  and  \\'iirm  scram- 
bled up  on  his  knees  again,  and  they  both  looked 
out  expectantly. 

There  was  no  station  at  this  place  of  stopping. 
Only  by  special  order  from  some  high  oflScial  did 
this  train  come  to  a  halt  here,  so  somebody  of 
importance  must  be  coming  aboard.  All  they  saw 
at  first  was  a  snowy  road  opening  through  the 
grove  of  Christmas  trees,  but  standing  in  this 
road,  a  few  rods  from  the  train,  was  a  sleigh 
drawn  by  two  big,  black  horses.  They  had  bells 
on  their  bridles  which  went  ling-a-ling  whenever 
they  shook  their  heads  or  pawed  the  snow.  The 
children  could  not  see  a  trunk  being  put  on  to  the 
baggage-car  farther  up  the  track,  but  they  saw 
what  happened  in  the  delay. 
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WHAT   BOYS   HAVE   DONE    FOR   THE  WORLD 

BY  GEORGE  FREDERIC  STRATTON 


Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  picture  of  James 
Watt,  the  boy,  sitting  by  the  kitchen  fire,  and 
gazing  thoughtfully  at  the  hissing  steam  from 
the  kettle.  Whatever  of  allegory  there  is  about 
that  picture,  there  is  nothing  but  absolute  truth 
in  the  story  of  the  boy's  early  and  studious  ex- 
periments with  steam,  and  its  peculiarities  of 
evaporation  and  condensation,  which  afterward 
led  to  his  improvements  in  the  stationary  engine, 
and  placed  England  in  the  lead  as  a  power-pro- 
ducing, manufacturing  country. 

George  Stephenson's  first  job  was  as  a  valve- 
boy  on  a  mine  pumping-engine,  the  steam  admis- 
sion-valves of  those  early  days  being  worked  by 
hand  in  unison  with  the  stroke  of  the  piston-rod. 
The  boy  Stephenson  attached  a  cord  to  the  beam, 
and,  at  the  lower  end,  suspended  a  short  bar  of 
iron  in  such  a  manner  as  to  trip  the  valve  at  the 
proper  instant.  For  that  he  was  abused  by  the 
engine  tender,  who  ac^rused  him  of  laziness ;  but 
the  simple  idea  found  root  in  the  brain  of  the 
overseer,  and  a  year  later,  the  engine  was  fitted 
with  the  first  automatic  valve  ever  designed. 
Samuel  Smiles,  Stephenson's  biographer,  has  said 
that  this  juvenile  attempt  at  a  self-acting  valve 
was  the  leading  idea  of  one  of  the  improvements 
which  later  made  possible  Stephenson's  fine  de- 
velopment of  the  locomotive. 

Every  page  of  this  magazine  could  be  filled 
with  detailed  accounts  of  boys'  ideas  which  have 
developed  into  real  inventions,  or  useful  improve- 
ments on  existing  apparatus,  while  some  of  them 
have  resulted  in  great  progress  in  the  industrial 
world.  The  electric  generator,  or  dynamo,  was 
actually  due  to  an  experiment  by  a  sixteen-year- 
old  boy. 

Professor  Henry,  a  scientist  of  fame  in  the 
first  half  of  the  last  century,  had  experimented 
exhaustively  in  electricity,  endeavoring  to  get, 
from  chemical  batteries,  a  current  that  could  be 
commercially  used.  But  he  could  not  sufficiently 
reduce  the  expense  of  the  chemicals.  He  dis- 
carded a  group  of  revolving  magnets  as  useless, 
giving  it  to  his  son  as  a  plaything.  After  the  boy 
had  amused  himself  with  twirling  it,  and  adjust- 
ing it  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas,  he  se- 
cured one  of  the  little  testing  instruments— a  gal- 
vanometer—used by  the  professor  for  detecting 
the  electric  current,  and,  hooking  on  the  wires  in 
the  way  he  had  seen  his  father  attach  them,  he 
continued  twirling  the  magnets.  While  he  was 
doing  this,  the  professor  entered  the  room,  and 


was  astonished  to  see  the  needle  of  the  galvanom- 
eter drawn  to  one  side,  showing  the  existence  of 
an  electric  current.  This  had  never  before  been 
produced  by  such  magnets  without  the  use  of  a 
chemical  battery.  Within  two  hours,  Professor 
Henry  had  attached  the  discarded  magnets  to  a 
lathe,  and,  by  quick,  steady  revolutions,  produced 
a  current  and  an  amazing  spark.  The  true  dy- 
namic electric  generator  had  been  discovered  ! 

When  it  is  considered  that  every  electric  power 
plant,  every  electric  lighting  plant,  and  every 
electric  railway  in  the  world  are  based  upon  that 
boy's  play-hour  revelation  of  the  possibility  of 
making  an  electric  current  without  the  use  of 
chemicals,  this  little  known  instance  of  what 
boys  have  done  for  the  world  is  entitled  to  a  very 
high  place. 

In  1830,  Obed  Hussey,  of  Ohio,  was  inventing 
a  reaping-machine,  the  first  ever  designed  in  this 
country.  His  chief  difficulty  was  the  cutting  de- 
vice, which  was  three  large  sickles,  set  in  a  frame 
and  revolved  so  as  to  cut  into  the  grain.  It  would 
not  work  satisfactorily.  A  young  son,  w-atching 
the  experiments,  asked  his  father  why  he  did  not 
use  a  lot  of  big  scissors,  with  one  handle  fastened 
to  one  bar,  and  the  other  handle  to  a  sliding  bar, 
thus  opening  and  closing  them.  Hussey  instantly 
adopted  the  idea,  substituting  for  scissors  the 
two  saw-toothed  blades  which  are  in  common  use 
to-day  on  harvesters,  the  cutting  action  being 
quite  similar  to  that  of  scissors. 

From  that  boy's  suggestion  he  perfected,  in 
one  week,  a  machine  on  which  he  had  in  vain 
exercised  all  his  ingenuity  for  the  preceding  two 
years.  The  principle  of  that  cutting  device  is 
the  principle  of  all  of  the  great  harvesting  ma- 
chines, and  its  benefit  to  the  farming  industry  of 
the  entire  world  has  been  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  invention  for  use  on  the  farm. 

Then  there  is  Edison  !  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
—  the  wizard  who  has  conjured  out  of  nothing- 
ness the  graphophone,  the  stock  ticker,  the  incan- 
descent lamp,  and  a  hundred  other  marvels.  Edi- 
son's development  as  an  expert  in  electricity  was 
not  due  to  lectures  and  study  in  a  technical  col- 
lege, or  to  association  with  scientific  men  during 
a  business  career.  It  was  due  to  his  persistent 
and  thorough  investigations  while  he  was  still  a 
paper-and-candy  boy  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
road ;  sweeping  and  cleaning  a  station  in  payment 
for  being  taught  telegraphy ;  saving,  scraping, 
and  earning  extra  dimes  and   quarters  by   hard 
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work,  in  order  to  get  the  money  to  buy  his  lit- 
tle experimental  apparatus;  the  butt  of  trainmen, 
yardmen,  and  cheap  operators,  until  his  inches 
reached  the  measure  of  his  brains,  and  insured 
more  considerate  treatment.  His  splendid  quali- 
ties of  perseverance,  unwearying  patience  over 
details,  love  for  the  work  itself  and  infinite  con- 
fidence in  its  possibilities,  were  as  dominant  in 
the  train-boy  as  they  are  in  the  man  of  to-day. 

The  boy  is  hidden  in  the  man,  and  his  early 
achievements  are  quite  often  unrecorded  by  his 
friends  or  by  the  world.  And  yet:  Professor 
Faraday  became  a  scientific  expert  in  chemistry 
and  electricity  while  serving  apprenticeship  to  a 
bookbinder;  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsbor- 
ough had  gained  a  fair  reputation  as  artists  even 
before  they  were  out  of  their  teens;  Vanderbilt, 
the  originator  of  great  transportation  organiza- 
tions, was  the  owner  of  a  ferry  between  New 
York  and  Staten  Island  when  he  was  sixteen,  and 
a  Government  contractor  for  transporting  sup- 
plies to  various  coast  stations  before  he  was 
twenty.  Elias  Howe,  the  inventor  of  the  sewing- 
machine,  had  secured  two  patents  for  ingenious 
mechanical  tools  before  he  was  allowed  to  vote. 
Sir  Henry  Bessemer,  the  inventor  of  the  wonder- 
ful process  of  refining  steel,  was  laying  the  foun- 
dation of  his  wealth  and  title,  and  terribly  worry- 
ing his  parents,  by  heating,  hammering,  and 
melting  all  scraps  of  metal  he  could  get  hold  of, 
while  he  should  have  been  studying  Latin  gram- 
mar and  Greek  history. 

Thirty  years  ago,  a  boy  of  sixteen  was  his  fa- 
ther's helper  in  a  little  Maine  sawmill  run  by 
water-power.  They  desired  to  run  two  saws  in- 
stead of  one,  but  the  father  considered  the  power 
of  the  stream  unequal  to  doing  this.  The  boy 
studied  the  problem,  boxed  in  the  wheel,  and  so 
improved  the  buckets  as  to  eliminate  all  waste 
and  utilize  every  gallon  of  water.  Then  they  set 
up  a  second  saw,  and  ran  it  successfully.  Al- 
though there  was  nothing  of  the  design  of  the 
modern  turbine  in  his  improvement,  there  was 
the  prime  principle  of  conserving  every  ounce  of 
energy,  and  it  is  that  principle,  developed  by  in- 
vention  and   skilful   mechanism,   that   has   since 


harnessed  the  full  power  of  hundreds  of  rivers 
and  waterfalls  throughout  the  world. 

It  would  be  wonderfully  interesting,  and  per- 
haps as  wonderfully  instructive,  to  know  how 
nnicli  genius  has  been  repressed  bj'  the  necessity 
of  following  an  uncongenial  occupation  for 
which  the  boy  has  been  unfit.  Corliss,  the  great- 
est improver  of  the  steam-engine  since  the  days 
of  Watt,  was  devoted  to  mechanics  as  a  boy,  but 
found  himself  placed  in  an  office  to  learn  book- 
keeping, which  he  would  not,  or  could  not,  do. 
Then  he  went  into  a  wholesale  grocery,  but  he 
utterly  failed  there  also.  Then,  following  his  own 
bent,  he  became  the  greatest  engine-builder  in  the 
LTnited  States.  Ezra  Cornell,  the  founder  of  the 
university  which  bears  his  name,  was  appren- 
ticed to  his  father,  a  potter,  though  he  begged  to 
be  put  into  mechanics.  But  later,  he  went  into 
the  work  he  loved,  and  accumulated  wealth  and 
honor.  Richard  Arkwright  was  "made"  a  bar- 
ber, although  in  his  boyhood  he  showed  great  me- 
chanical understanding.  Fortunately  he  formed 
the  acfpiaintancc  of  a  clock-maker,  got  tools  and 
metals,  and  invented  the  spinning-jenny,  one  of 
the  most  intricate  of  machines,  and  which 
brought  him  wealth  and  a  title.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin was  obliged  to  work  with  his  father  at  tallow- 
chandlering  until  the  insistent  persuasions  of  an 
older  brother  obtained  his  release  from  that  trade 
and  an  engagement  with  a  printer. 

Smealon,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  engi- 
neers, was  placed  in  a  law  office,  which  he  de- 
tested. He  doggedly  cut  loose,  put  on  overalls, 
and  went  into  mechanical  work,  achieving  the 
highest  success  and  renown.  Against  their  in- 
clinations, Stephen  A.  Douglas  was  apprenticed 
to  a  cabinet-maker ;  Nathaniel  P.  Banks  to  a  ma- 
chinist ;  and  James  K.  Polk  to  a  merchant.  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  put  to  study- 
ing medicine,  which  he  left  to  enter  public  life. 
All  of  them  had  to  fight  their  way  out  of  uncon- 
genial and  unsuitable  employments  in  order  to 
enter  fields  to  which  thc)%  as  boys,  were  strongly 
inclined,  and  in  which  they  achieved  honor  for 
themselves,  and  for  their  country. 


THE  BROWNIES  BUILD  A  BRIDGE 


|i!UiLD  a  bridge  from 
shore  to  shore 
Across  a  stream  where 

waters  pour 
In  haste  to  mix  their 
sparkhng  flow 
With  ocean  w'aves  some  miles  below, 
Is  not  a  task  to  waken  fear 
Or  questions  in  an  engineer. 
Then  why  should  doubt  oppress  a  band 
Who  have  all  kinds  of  trades  at  hand, 
When  they  have  in  their  heads  a  scheme 


BY  PALMER  COX 

To  throw  a  bridge  across  the  stream? 
Said  one,  as  they  stood  by  the  place 
And  watched  the  water  in  its  race : 
"Not  only  for  ourselves  in  haste, 
When  wading  fails  to  suit  our  taste, 
But  for  the  people  who  must  cross 
On  slippery  stones  all  green  with  moss, 
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Will  we  erect  from  side  to  side 

A  structure  which  will  bridge  the  tide." 

Another  said  :  "A  year  or  two 

Ago  a  scheme  like  this  fell  through; 

But  workmen  left  their  things  about 

To  carry  on  the  plan  laid  out. 

\Vc  '11  take  the  stuff  from  where  it  lies, 

And  build  a  bridge  for  a  surprise : 

When  in  the  morning  people  flock 

To  cross  the  stream,  they  '11  have  a- shock. 

'T  will  be  a  joy  to  leave  the  log, 

The  stone,  and  water  to  the  frog, 

And  cross  upon  our  airy  way 

W'itiiout  a  cent  of  toll  to  pay." 

Material  was  near  at  hand. 

Which  was  good  fortune 

for  the  band. 
And  soon  a  stream  of 

Brownies  flowed 
Both  to  and  fro— some 

with  a  load, 
And  more  in  haste  to 

heed  the  cry 
Of  those  whose  arms  were 

piled  too  high. 
But  willing  hands  are 

never  slow, 
And  soon  the  bridge 

began  to  grow. 
Some  in  mid-air  the  birds 

surprised. 
Swinging  on  ropes  with 

hooks  devised. 
To  make  things  safe,  if  that  could  be, 
'T  was  an  exciting  thing  to  sec ! 
Indeed,  a  Brownie,  without  guy 
Or  safety  hitch  or  fixture  nigh. 
Swinging  and  turning,  is.  I  say, 
A  sight  to  take  the  breath  away. 
At  times,  a  hammer,  bolt, 

or  bar 
Would   slip  and   spread   a 

panic  far. 
Perhaps  a  wrench  would 

rattle  down 
.'\nd  light  upon  a 

Brownie's  crown 
While  bending  at  some 

labor  there 
That  called  for  all  his 

time  and  care. 
Then  skip  half-way  the 

span  across, 
To  splash  into  the  stream, 

a  loss. 
But  work  in  air  at  risk  of 

neck 
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[Nov., 


Does  not  the  Brownie  courage  check, 
And  in  the  mine  or  in  the  cloud, 
Of  their  condition  they  are  proud. 
Said  one :  "There  's  pleasure  in  the  task 
That  gives  folks  aid  before  they  ask; 
'T  is  well  to  keep  an  open  eye 
To  note  a  want  or  hardship  nigh, 
For  none  can  help  from  Brownies  seek. 
And  we  must  let  our  actions  speak. 
So  drive  the  bolt  in  overhead. 
And  turn  the  nut  to  tighter  thread ; 
We  '11  give  the  people  round  a  chance 


Without  mistake,  or  fuss,  or  clatter. 
We  '11  never  know— but  that  's  no  matter. 
Then  speed  if  ever  was  required 
To  bring  the  finish  they  desired ; 
Then  blows  were  doubled,  loads  increased. 
And  he  did  best  who  said  the  least. 
Some  sections  tumbled  from  the  top. 
And  rod  and  brace  together  drop. 
And  working  tools — a  perilous  slip  — 
That  on  the  frame  still  held  their  grip. 
And  being  steel,  as  now  appears, 
Increased  the  Brownies'  toil  and  fears. 


Across  the  swinging  bridge  to  dance." 
But  talk  fell  in  with  ringing  stroke 
And  turning  wrench,  and  never  broke 
Or  checked  the  rush  that  was  begun. 
And  would  keep  up  till  all  was  done. 
And  what  the  Brownies  build  will  stay 
In  spite  of  winds  that  round  it  play 
And  whistle  in  the  loudest  key  . 
As  they  come  rushing  from  the  sea. 
It  took  long  ropes,  a  pull,  a  heave 
With  mystic  hands,  one  may  believe, 
To  check  the  sinking  or  the  drift, 
And  sections  to  their  stations  lift. 
How  rivets  found  their  proper  place, 
And  so,  too,  every  rod  and  brace, 


Said  one,  between  the  stroke  and  strain, 
To  those  more  given  to  complain  : 
"What  though  we  toil,  what  though  we  ri 
To  aid  mankind  till  rise  of  sun? 
If  blessings  come  from  friendly  act,- 
They  fit  the  better  through  the  fact." 
'T  was  hard  to  swim  against  the  tide 
With  heavy  pieces  traihng  wide, 
And  long  enough  "to  form  a  span 
Of  great  importance  in  the  plan. 
At  times,  these  pieces  would  break  loose 
And  great  confusion  would  produce. 
And  in  a  manner  represent 
A  ship  by  some  explosion  rent ; 
And  none  could  tell  where  ruin  ran, 
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Nor  where  it  ended  or  began. 
The  birds  along  the  river's  side 
Sat  on  the  branches,  open-eyed ; 
No  sleep  brought  rest  to  beast  or  bird 


Old  plans  were  foiihd  that  showed  aright 
How  certain  sections  should  unite, 
And  tasks  proved  easy  that  before 
Upon  their  time  and  patience  wore. 


Forgot  were  corn-fields,  frogs,  and  peas, 
The  mice,  and  snakes,  and  bumblebees, 
The  grubs,  and  bugs  in  wood  or  clay. 
And  measuring  worms  that  inch  their  way. 
The  work  went  faster  toward  the  close. 
And  from  the  chaos  order  rose. 


A  barge  was  brought  that  played  a  part 
Most  sorely  needed  from  the  start. 
For  midway  out,  with  anchors  down. 
It  on  their  efforts  placed  the  crown. 
And  work  from  there  was  pushed  ahead 
That  to  a  finish  quickly  led. 


TAKING   CARE   OF   PRINNIE 

BY  REBECCA  DEMING  MOORE 


"Now,  Nathalie,  put  on  your  liat  and  take  a  run 
out  in  this  nice,  bright  sunshine,"  said  Mrs. 
Barnes,  as  her  small  daughter  was  preparing  to 
curl  herself  up  in  a  little  knot  over  a  book. 

"Oh,  Mother  dear,  please  let  me  read  instead  !" 
pleaded  Nathalie.  "You  know  it  's  no  fun  at  all 
running  about  with  just  mc.  Mabel  and  Helen 
and  Belle  have  all  gone  away  for  the  summer, 
and  I  feel  so  'conspikerous'  going  out  all  alone." 

Mrs.  Barnes  sighed.  This  was  to  be  the  hard- 
est part  of  that  stay-at-home  summer  which  she 
and  Mr.  Barnes  had  agreed  was  necessary  this 
year. 

"Just  go  a  little  way  to  please  Mother,"  she 
continued.  "Stay-in-the-house  girls  don't  get  any 
rosy  cheeks." 

So  Nathalie  with  a  pout  put  away  the  story- 
book, and,  taking  her  hat,  walked  listlessly  down 
the  street.  Soon,  however,  she  quickened  her 
pace.  "I  '11  go  down  to  Mr.  McAllister's,"  she 
said  to  herself,  "to  see  the  puppies.  It  's  been 
two  whole  weeks  since  I  've  seen  them.  Per- 
haps, if  Mr.  McAllister  is  there,  he  '11  let  me  go 
in  and  play  with  Prinnie." 

Now  Mr.  McAllister  raised  puppies  to  sell,  and 
kept  them  in  a  big  yard  quite  surrounded  by  a 
board  fence.  Nathalie  had  found  a  way  of  climb- 
ing this  fence  by  sticking  her  little  toes  into  a 
few  convenient  knot-holes.  Once  on  top,  she 
could  watch  all  the  dog  families,  and  especially 
her  favorites,  some  dear,  silky,  King  Charles 
spaniels.  The  flower  of  this  family  she  had  chris- 
tened Prinnie.  He  had  the  longest  ears  of  all, 
and  the  pinkest  tongue,  and  his  soft  brown  eyes 
looked  up  to  Nathalie's  and  said  so  plainly,  "Oh, 
■;-^->w  I  w'ould  like  to  get  up  there,  little  girl,  and 
make  ifiends  with  you!"  She  knew  that  he  was 
a  King  Charles,  so  she  had  named  him,  first, 
"Prince  Charles"  ;  but  that  seemed  quite  too  dig- 
nified a  name  for  such  a  frisky  bit  of  a  dog.  so 
"Prince  Charles"  became  "Prince  Charlie,"  and 
then  "Prince"  alone,  and  finally  "Prinnie." 

A  few  minutes  later  found  Nathalie  safe  on 
her  perch  on  the  fence,  delightedly  watching  the 
three  spaniels  romping  with  their  mother. 

"Oh,  my  dear,  dear  little  Prinnie  I"  she  called. 
"Have  n't  you  missed  your  Nathalie  the  last  two 
weeks?  I  've  been  so  busy  getting  all  my  friends 
ready  to  go  to  the  country  and  sea-shore  that  I 
have  n't  had  time  to  come  to  see  you.  Now  I  'm 
left  all  alone,  and  I  have  n't  any  little  brothers 
and   sisters  to  play   with   as  you   have,   Prinnie 


love.  Oh,  Prinnie,  if  I  could  only  get  down  and 
squeeze  you,  I  'd  feel  so  much  better  !  Do  you 
suppose  Mr.  McAllister  would  mind  z'cry  much 
if  I  just  gave  you  one  pat  on  your  nice,  fiat  lit- 
tle head?" 

"Mind,  lassie;  mind,"  said  a  good-natured 
voice ;  "nothing  would  give  Sandy  McAllister 
more  pleasure.  Come,  give  me  your  wee  hands, 
and  I  '11  jump  you  down." 

Then  when  Prinnie  allowed  himself  to  be  petted 
and  cuddled  on  Nathalie's  arm,  Mr.  McAllister 
went  on :  "My,  how  you  're  loving  the  wee  dog- 
gie !  You  ought  to  be  having  one  of  your  own. 
You  're  Mr.  Barnes's  lassie,  are  n't  you?  I  mind 
often  seeing  you  on  the  top  of  that  fence." 

Nathalie  replied  that  she  was  afraid  her  papa 
could  n't  buy  her  a  dog  this  summer ;  she  was  n't 
even  having  any  new  dresses. 

"I  was  n't  speaking  of  buying  a  dog,"  Mr. 
McAllister  continued.  "But  how  would  you  like 
to  be  taking  care  of  one  for  me?  There  's  a 
fine  good  mon  who  's  spoke'  for  this  wee  doggie 
you  call  Prinnie,  but  he  does  n't  want  him  till 
fall.  Now,  if  your  mama  is  willing,  I  '11  just  let 
you  take  him  till  Mr.  Sampson  sends  for  him, 
providing  you  promise  to  take  care  of  him  just 
as  I  tell  you." 

"To  keep  him  till  fall !"  exclaimed  Nathalie. 
"Oh,  Mr.  McAllister,  do  you  really,  really  mean 
it  ?  I  think  you  're  the  very,  Z'ery  best  man  in 
the  world,  except  Papa,  of  course." 

"Perhaps  there  's  not  monny  thinkin'  the  same," 
chuckled  Mr.  McAllister ;  "but  run  along,  lassie, 
and  ask  your  mama,  and  if  she  's  willing,  you  may 
come  back  for  the  wee  doggie." 

Nathalie  could  almost  have  jumped  the  board 
fence,  she  was  so  excited,  but  Mr.  McAllister  set 
her  down  on  the  other  side,  and  off  she  ran. 

Mrs.  Barnes  at  first  looked  a  shade  doubtful. 
A  puppy  in  the  house,  even  if  he  were  the  "most 
darlingest,  sweetest,  angelest  puppy  that  ever 
was,"  meant  chewed-up  shoes  and  torn  papers ; 
but  soon  her  face  lightened. 

"On  these  conditions,"  she  said,  "Prinnie  may 
come  to  stay  with  us  this  summer.  He  must  have 
long,  long  walks  every  day  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  where  there  are  open  fields  for  him  to  romp 
in.  He  may  stay  in  the  house  only  nights  and 
when  it  is  stormy.  You  must  also  take  full 
charge  of  his  meals,  and  keep  his  long  coat  in 
good  order.  Back  to  Mr.  McAllister  he  must  go 
the  first  time  you  forget  any  of  these  rules." 
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Nathalie  fairly  flew  back  to  tlio  top  of  Mr. 
McAllister's  board  fence.  The  good  man  did 
not  have  to  ask  her  the  verdict.  When  he  had 
lifted   her   to   the   ground,   he   placed    I'rinnic   in 


,i,i;    ME   YOUR    WEE    ll.\SDS.  .\Slj    I    LL   Jl'MP   VOL'    DOWN 

her  arms.  Then  he  told  her  she  must  listen  very 
carefully  to  the  directions  for  Prinnie's  care. 
He  showed  her  just  how  to  prepare  his  food,  and 
warned  her  not  to  allow  him  to  eat  between 
meals,  for  he  said  that  was  as  bad  for  wee  dog- 
gies as  for  lassies. 

"And,"    he    concluded,    "if    you    're    forgetting 
anything,  come  back  and  ask  Sandy  Mc.\llister; 
and  you  might  be  coming  down  now  and  again  to 
Vol.  XLI.— 9. 


show   me   how   the   little    fellie  's  prospering.     I 
have  n't  any  wee  lassies  of  my  own  now." 

l-'roin  that  day,  it  was  a  different  Xathalic  in 
the  little  house  on  the  street,  or,  rather,  not  in 
the  little  house,  for  Nathalie 
did  little  but  eat  and  sleep  in 
the  house  except  when  it 
rained.  Priunie  must  have 
his  long  tramps  every  day. 

"Little  dogs  must  take  a 
great  deal  of  exercise  to 
keep  well."  Mr.  McAllister 
had  said. 

What  fun  they  had  to- 
gether I  Prinnie  chasing 
cbipuuuiks  and  barking  fu- 
riously at  their  antics,  while 
Xathalie  picked  flowers  and 
joined  him  in  mad  scampers 
over  the  fields.  He  'dioiild 
go  into  bushes  and  come 
out  fairly  bristling  with 
sticks  and  leaves  and  some- 
times burs.  Then  what  a 
brushing  there  had  to  be 
when  they  got  hoiue ! 

Prinnie  would  sit  sadly 
but  patiently  while  Nathalie 
combed  out  the  hateful  tan- 
gles and  told  him  nci'er, 
never  to  go  into  such  places 
again.  Priiuiie  would  listen 
solemnly,  but  the  very  next 
da)',  perhaps,  he  would  find 
a  still  more  "burry"  place. 

Nathalie's      doll       family 
was     quite     neglected     that 
summer,      for      one      could 
scarcely    hold    even    a    well- 
behaved    doll-child,    and    be 
ready   to   dart   after   an   ex- 
cited   dog    at    any    moment. 
Nathalie's  largest  doll,  Baby 
Griselda,    or    Grizzie,    had 
most    cause    for    coinplaint. 
Unfortunately   for   (iriselda, 
her  clothes  just  fitted  Prin- 
nie.     Part    of    every    day's 
program  was  to  dress  Prinnie  in  Grizzle's  white 
dress,    and    tie    her    dainty    baby    cap    over    his 
long  ears,  and  to  hold  him  tightly  in  her  arms  as 
she  paced  the  yard  singing  a  soft  lullaby.     Prin- 
nie would  lie  meekly  quiet;  he  would  even  close 
his  eyes  lazily ;  but  let  Nathalie  lower  him  gently 
into  Grizzle's  cradle,  and  relax  her  hold  but  a 
moment,  and  two  brown  eyes  would  open  wide, 
four  black  legs  would  make  a  wild  dash  across 
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the  lawn,  and  one  doll's  dress  would  need  some 
of  Nathalie's  most  careful  mending  before  it  was 
fit  to  return  to  its  rightful  owner. 

Letters  from  Nathalie's  friends  at  the  sea- 
shore or  in  the  country  excited  no  envy  in  iier. 
\\'hat  were  the  delights  of  bathing  and  boating 
compared  with  caring  for  Prinnie  and  teaching 
him  new  tricks? 


AMIIA'    W  As 


N'EGI.loCTKI)     THAT    sl'MMLK. 


He  would  bark  prettily  for  a  lump  of  sugar : 
he  could  sneeze  most  entrancingly  for  any  dainty. 
But  Nathalie  remembered  Mr.  McAllister's  ad- 
vice, and  did  not  allow  him  many.  She  had  to 
content  herself  with  very  little  candy,  for  Prin- 
nie. would  beg  so  bewitchingly  for  a  share  that 
it  was  bard  not  to  spoil  him. 

She  carried  him  dutifully  down  to  see  his  mas- 
ter, but  some  way  or  other,  although  Mr.  McAl- 
lister was  very  kind  and  praised  her  care,  it  al- 
ways made  her  feel  a  little  sad  to  go  there. 

And  so  the  long  summer  days  slipped  on. 
Nathalie  was  brown  and  rosy,  Prinnie  sleek  and 
bright-eyed.  July,  August  had  gone ;  now  Sep- 
tember was  here,  and  in  a  few  days,  Nathalie's 
little  friends  would  come  back  and  enter  school. 
She  would  be  glad  to  see  them,  but — 

"When  is  fall?"  she  asked  her  father  that  eve- 
ning at  supper. 

"Oh,  fall  has  really  begun  rtow,"  he  replied. 


The  fall  was  really  here,  and  she  must— that 
dreadful  man  who  had  ordered  Prinnie  would 
want —  The  thought  was  too  dreadful  to  finish. 
She  ought  to  take  him  back  at  once,  take  Prin- 
nie back  — her  pet— Prinnie,  whose  rough,  pink 
tongue  had  awakened  her  every  morning — whose 
daily  meal  she  had  carefully  prepared.  Prinnie, 
who  had  been  her  companion  every  minute  for 
two  long  months. 

She  was  moody  and  silent  all  the 
next  day.  She  did  not  dare  walk  by 
Mr.  McAllister's  board  fence. 

In  the  evening,  the  blow  fell.  Her 
father  announced  at  supper,  "Mr. 
McAllister  says  the  man  who  owns 
your  dog  is  coming  around  for  him 
to-morrow.  You  can  take  Prinnie 
over  in  the  morning." 

Nathalie  could  not  eat  any  more 
supper  that  night.  The  top  of  Prin- 
nie's  little  head  was  all  wet  with  salt 
tears  when  she  laid  him  in  his  basket. 
The  next  morning,  she  arose  early. 
There  was  much  to  be  done.  The 
blow  was  a  harsh  one,  but  if  Prinnie 
must  go,  he  should  go  in  state.  Nath- 
alie washed  and  ironed  Grizzle's 
white  dress  and  bonnet.  Then,  after 
giving  Prinnie  a  careful  combing  and 
brushing,  she  dressed  him  in  these 
garments  for  the  last  time. 

With  Prinnie  clasped  tightly  in  her 
arms,  she  sadly  set  out  for  Mr.  Mc- 
Allister's. Perhaps  the  gentleman 
would  not  come  after  all.  If  only 
she  could  keep  Prinnie  a  few  days 
longer!  But  no,  Mr.  McAllister  was 
a  pleasant-faced  stranger.  The  time 
Nathalie   walked   straight  up  to  the 


talking  to 

had   come. 

strange  man,   and,   struggling  to  keep  down   the 

lump  in  her  throat,  she  held  out  Prinnie. 

"Here  's— your— d-o-g— s-i-r,"  she  managed  to 
sob;  and  the  tears  fell  in  torrents. 

Prinnie,  whom  the  astonished  gentleman  had 
failed  to  take  from  Nathalie's  outstretched  arms, 
made  his  customary  dash  for  liberty.  While 
Nathalie  was  recovering  him,  Mr.  Sampson  heard 
the  story  from  Mr.  McAllister. 

When  Nathalie  came  up  a  few  minutes  later 
with  the  struggling  Prinnie,  the  stranger  re- 
marked :  "My  little  girl,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a  big 
little  girl,  has  changed  her  mind  about  this  dog. 
She  wants  a  large  dog,  a  collie.  So  here  I  am 
with  two  dogs  on  my  hands,  and  only  room  for 
one.  Do  you  suppose  you  could  persuade  your 
mother  to  let  you  keep  on  taking  care  of  this 
one  as  your  very  own?     If  so,  he  is  yours." 


AND    TO-MOkROW    IS   THANKSGIVING-! '. 
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BILLY  AND  MISTER  TURKEY 

BY  KATHARINE   M.   DALAND 


"T  WAS  on  a  dull  Xovember  day, 
When  Billy,  on  his  homeward  way, 
Met  Mister  Turkey,  whom  he  knew, 
And  stopped  to  have  a  word  or  two. 

Said  Billy:  "Thursday  "s  drawing  nigh. 
With  turkey  (roast)   and  pnniiikin-pie. 


And  many  kinds  of  first-class  fare  — 
But  don't  you  worry  — _V(-'»  7/  be  tliere!" 

Now  whether  Mister  Turkey  knew 

W  hat  Billy  meant.  I  leave  to  you  : 

But  he  said,  "Gobble!"  trailed  his  wing. 

And  r.illv  rnn  like  anvthing! 
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BOOKS   AND    READING 

BY  HILDI'.GARDE   HAWTHORNP: 


A  SOLDIER  OF  TUK  PEOI'LE 

Here  is  the  first  description  of  Oliver  Cromwell 
by  an  eye-witness  that  history  relates :  the  writer 
is  a  courtier,  Sir  Philip  Warwick  and  the  scene, 
the  House  of  Parliament : 

I  came  into  the  House  one  morning,  well  clad,  and  per- 
ceived a  gentleman  speaking  whom  I  knew  not,  very  ordi- 
narily appareled,  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  tailor.  His  linen  was 
plain,  and  not  very  clean;  and  I  remember  a  speck  or  two 
of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not  much  larger 
than  his  collar.  His  hat  was  without  a  hatband.  His  stat- 
ure was  of  a  good  size ;  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his  side :  his 
countenance  swoln  and  reddish;  his  voice  sharp  and  untun- 
able,  and  his  eloquence  full  of  fervor. 

And  here  is  a  characteristic  outburst  by  the 
man  himself : 

I  had  rather  have  a  plain  russet-coated  cajitain  that  knows 
what  he  fights  for  and  loves  what  he  knows,  than  what  you 
call  a  gentleman,  and  is  nothing  else. 

A  great  democrat,  this  Oliver,  and  a  mighty 
fighting  man:  but,  above  all.  a  man  who  looked 
upon  himself  as  chosen  by  the  Lord  to  the  win- 
ning of  His  battle.  After  defeating  the  king  at 
Naseby,  he  wrote  to  his  friends  in  this  wise: 

T  can  say  this  of  Naseby,  that  when  I  saw  the  enemy 
draw  up  and  march  in  gallant  order  toward  us,  and  we  a 
company  of  poor,  ignorant  men  ...  I  could  not,  riding 
alone  about  my  business,  but  smile  out  to  God  in  praises,  in 
assurance  of  victory,  because  God  would,  by  things  that 
are  not,  bring  to  naught  things  that  are. 

After  the  battles  were  all  won,  and  the  king 
was  dead  and  his  son  defeated  at  Worcester, 
Cromwell  ruled  England  for  five  years  as  pro- 
tector. A  short,  but  surely  an  amazing,  inter- 
lude in  the  long  line  of  kings  and  queens  from 
William  the  Conqueror  to  George  V. 

Charles  fled  to  Carisbrooke  after  having  sur- 
rendered to  Cromwell's  army  at  Holmby  House. 
In  a  book  written  for  young  people  by  S.  R. 
Keightly,  "The  Cavaliers''  (Harper,  $1.50),  this 
period  of  time  is  given  with  much  interest  and 
sympathy.  Cromwell  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
chief  characters.  And  there  is  one  of  Captain 
Frederick  Marryat's  stories  that  pictures  the  for- 
tunes of  a  Royalist  family  at  about  the  same 
time,  "The  Children  of  the  New  Forest." 

There  are  two  stories  by  Beulah  M.  Dix  that 
you  must  certainly  try  to  get.  One  is  "The  Fair 
Maid  of  Graystones,"  and  it  pictures  the  atmo- 


sphere and  the  manners  of  the  day  with  the  great- 
est felicity,  meanwhile  telling  a  delightful  tale ; 
the  other  is  "A  Little  Captive  Lad,"  with  scenes 
in  Holland  and  England.  This  book  is  perhaps 
even  more  charming  reading  than  the  first.  In 
both,  the  author  has  striven  to  create  the  very 
feel  and  look  of  those  passed  days,  and  in  both 
she  has  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

A  different  type  of  book,  but  accurate  histori- 
cally and  full  of  adventurous  incidents,  is  one  of 
Henty's  books  for  boys  that  covers  the  period 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  king,  and  defeat  of  the  second 
Charles.  It  is  called  "Friends  Though  Divided," 
and  relates  the  fortunes  of  a  Roundhead  and  a 
Royalist  youth  who  fought  on  opposite  sides. 

I  dare  say  many  of  you  have  read  Dumas' 
story  "Twenty  Years  After,"  and  remember  the 
thrilling  adventures  leading  up  to  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  mov- 
ing narration  of  the  king's  death.  Dumas  does 
not  bother  particularly  about  historic  accuracy, 
to  be  sure,  but  he  tells  a  splendid  story,  and  he 
gets  into  it  much  of  the  fire  and  fury  of  the  age. 

One  of  G.  P.  R.  James's  novels  takes  up  the 
Royalist  cause  with  immense  fervor.  Its  title 
is  "Henry  Masterson,"  and  it  walks  right  into 
the  Roundheads  in  the  roughest  kind  of  a  way. 
It  is  full  of  vigorous  portraiture,  however,  and 
very  well  worth  the  reading.  In  a  case  of  this 
sort,  one  wants  to  see  what  people  have  to  say 
on  either  side.  Between  the  two,  you  get  a 
pretty  fair  notion  of  how  those  who  really  lived 
through  the  business  came,  each  of  them,  to  be 
so  sure  that  he  was  right  and  the  other  fellow 
wrong. 

So,  after  you  have  read  James's  book,  turn  to 
Amelia  Barr's  "The  Lion's  Whelp."  Here 
Cromwell  stands  a  true  hero  before  you,  with 
his  stout  captains  about  him,  and  in  his  heart  the 
dream  of  a  great  Commonwealth  of  Saints.  This 
dream  failed,  and  after  Cromwell's  brief  rule, 
England  returned  to  the  Stuarts,  to  king-rule 
and  an  extravagant  court,  to  jewels  and  May- 
poles, and  all  the  fun  and  frippery  which  the 
stern  Puritan  would  have  naught  to  do  with. 
Nevertheless,  this  failure  of  Puritanism  and  de- 
mocracy was  only  apparent.  In  truth,  the  bulk 
of  Englishmen  remained  serious  and  purposeful, 
free  of  mind,  determined  to  take  their  full  share 
of    the    government,    men    who    respected    them- 
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selves,  men  of  whom  England  expected  each  one     ami  of  the  opposing  cavaliers,  though  these  lat- 

"ti)  do  his  duty."  tcr  arc  hardly  drawn  as  justly.     Prince  Rupert 

This  siorv  of  "The   1. ion's   Whelp"   will   show     was  no  saint,  so  mucli  is  heyond  a  donhl :  but  he 


■.  r  the  i«>Ttr;tit  by  Sir  Peter  l.cly.  in  tile  I'iHi  Callcry.  I-!<ircticc. 
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very   enthusiastically   and   clearly  just   what   this  had  his  good  qualities,  ruffian  and  swash-buckler 

hope   of  the    Puritans  was,   and   how   Cromwell  as  he  was. 

bore  himself,  both  as  captain  and  statesman,  and  In   conjunction   with   this  book   by   Mrs.    Barr, 

even  in  the  privacy  of  his  own  family.     It  gives  you  should  also  read  her  "Friend  Olivia,"  which 

many  other  portraits  of  the  famous  "Ironsides,"  depicts  Quaker  life  in  the  early  Roundhead  days, 

as  Cromwell's   immediate   followers  were   called,  and  is  a  charming  story  in  itself.     Cromwell  also 
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appears  in  this  book,  with  many  another  famous 
leader.  The  Quakers  had  their  own  troubles, 
and  many  of  tliem  came  to  America  at  this  time, 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  Roundhead  government 
allowed  great  spiritual  freedom  to  the  people. 

Toucliing  on  events  in  the  three  countries  of 
Holland,  England,  and  America  is  an  interesting 
juvenile  by  S.  H.  Church,  entitled  "Penruddock 
of  the  White  Lambs"  (Stokes,  $1.50)  ;  and 
Emma  Marshall  has  a  little  book,  "The  White 
King's  Daughter,"  which  tells  in  a  moving  way 
the  fate  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Caris- 
brooke.  Another  excellent  juvenile  with  Royal- 
ist sympathies  is  Ronald  MacDonald's  "God  Save 
the  King"  (The  Century  Co.,  $1.50). 

Another  of  Scott's  novels  -  comes  in  here, 
"Woodstock."  This  is  a  romantic  tale,  set  at 
Woodstock,  the  royal  demesne,  and  the  time  is 
after  the  king's  flight.  The  story  is  royalist  in 
feeling,  but  the  hero  is  a  fine  and  generous 
Roundhead.  The  view  of  Cromwell  is  interest- 
ing. Scott  loves  a  setting  like  that  of  this  old 
and  picturesque  castle,  and  he  has  evoked  the 
whole  situation  between  the  divided  English  peo- 
ple with  wonderful  success. 

O.  V.  Caine's  book  "Wanderer  and  King"  tells, 
in  a  free  way  for  boys,  the  story  of  Charles  IPs 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  and  his  strange 
wanderings.     It  is  good  reading. 

A  most  delightful  book  that  gives  many 
glimpses  of  English  life  during  all  the  years  be- 
tween 1622  and  1685  is  "John  Inglesant,"  by  J. 
H.  Shorthouse.  The  book  is  a  work  of  great 
talent,  a  tender,  saintly,  exquisite  story  of  a 
rare  character.  It  is  not  a  story  of  adven- 
ture, yet  you  will  find  yourselves  reading  it 
with  absorption.  For  it  is  so  living  and  real,  and 
especially  so  lovable.  Though  in  no  sense  his- 
torical, it  is  valuable  because  it  makes  clear  the 
strong  undercurrent  of  thought  and  feeling  that 
brought  about  the  extraordinary  historical 
changes  of  the  times.  And,  in  any  case,  it  is  a 
story  you  should  know,  and  which  you  will  prob- 
ably re-read  (MacMillan,  $1). 

I  have  suggested  a  good  many  books  for  this 
special  period  in  England's  story  because  it  is 
of  such  importance  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 
You  will  probably  not  be  able  to  find  them  all, 
but  from  the  list  you  can  surely  get  enough  to 
give  you  a  very  clear  conception  of  both  sides 
of  the  struggle. 

After  Naseby,  England  is  the  England  of  to- 
day. The  long,  long  struggle  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  overlords,  which  we  saw  beginning 
in  the  days  of  Harold,  had  finally  seen  the  tables 
turned.  Henceforth,  the  English  Government 
was  a  government  by  the  people.     There  was  no 


longer  any  question  of  the  king's  controlling 
Parliament.  Much  remained  to  be  done  before 
freedom  was  a  firmly  established  fact ;  but  it  was 
(|uickly  coming  into  practical  life. 

Milton  was  the  great  literary  genius  of  the 
Puritan  spirit,  and  perhaps  its  finest  flower.  Read 
some  of  his  solemnly  splendid  poetry  in  con- 
junction with  the  novels  and  stories  I  have  men- 
tioned. He  wrote  a  great  deal  beside  poetry. 
But  his  prose  works  have  lost  their  value  to-day, 
since  the  ideals  they  uphold  are  no  longer  in  dis- 
pute. 

Vou  will  find  that  there  was  much  that  was 
hard  and  narrow  in  Puritan  England,  as  there 
was  in  Puritan  America.  There  is  something  far 
more  taking  about  the  gay  and  dashing  cavalier, 
with  a  pretty  word  for  a  pretty  maid  and  a  ready 
sword  for  any  enemy  of  the  king's,  than  in  his 
sober  opponent,  who  was  generally  more  given 
to  finding  fault  than  to  praising.  Just  the  same, 
the  dashing  followers  of  Rupert  and  Maurice 
were  dashed  to  pieces  by  that  same  quiet  fellow 
and  his  like.  And  many  things  in  the  England  of 
that  time  really  deserved  a  lot  of  faultfinding, 
when  you  come  down  to  it. 

Death  came  to  the  great  Cromwell  with  a  wild 
storm  that  blew  down  mighty  trees  and  tore  the 
roofs  from  houses.  .\  fitting  death-song  for  that 
fighter's  spirit,  which  was  not  ready  to  depart, 
seeing  much  work  still  waiting  to  be  done. 

Richard  Cromwell  took  his  father's  seat,  and 
held  there  for  two  years,  a  weak  and  worthless 
man,  while  the  country  was  in  turmoil  about  him. 
.\nd  then  the  people,  tired  out  with  contentions 
and  disturbances,  rows  between  the  army  and 
Parliament,  and  the  entire  incompetence  of  this 
new  protector,  called  Charles  II  to  the  throne. 

The  old  constitution  was  restored,  the  vote  of 
the  convention  being  "that  according  to  the  an- 
cient and  fundamental  laws  of  this  kingdom,  the 
government  is,  and  ought  to  be,  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons." 

On  the  twenty-fifth  of  May,  1660,  Charles 
landed  at  Dover.  A  mighty  multitude  welcomed 
him,  cheering  him  all  the  way  to  Whitehall. 

But  Cromwell's  old  army  gave  no  cheer  of 
welcome.  In  gloomy  silence,  rank  on  rank,  they 
watched  the  king  as  he  reviewed  them  at  Black- 
heath.  Even  careless  Charles  could  not  but  shiver 
before  these  dark  and  stern  men  who  had  once 
thrown  all  the  royal  pomp  of  England  into  the 
dust  and  sent  him  flying  at  Worcester.  But 
their  work  was  done.  Without  fuss  or  fury, 
they  returned  to  their  farms  and  their  trades,  to 
become  industrious  workers  in  the  fields  and 
shops  of  England.  .And  the  last  chapter  in 
the  wonderful  storv  of  Cromwell  had  been  told. 
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There  dwelt  two  bear-cubs  fat  I)ut  trim. 
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One  morning,  while  they  roamed  at  play, 
They  met  an  old  fox,  lame  and  gray. 
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She  shared  their  hincheon,  then  did  reach 
And  "'ave  a  wishino-ring-  to  each. 


I'ur  miles  and  miles,  the)-  roamed 
Until  they  met  a  monster  bold. 
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Yet  ere  one  bite  he  takes — cahoots  ! 

They  've  wished  for  maj^nc  seven-league  boots. 
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And,  speeding  home  through  fields  and  farms, 
Were  soon  clasped  in  their  mother's  arms. 
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A  STRANGE  COPPER-MINE 

TiiK  broad  strip  of  land  running  from  the  border 
of  Mexico  to  the  border  of  Canada  and  known 
as  the  inter-mountain  region,  is  said  to  contain 
a  greater  assortment  of  the  marvels  of  nature  and 
of  the  marvelous  achievements  of  man  than  any 
other  section  of  this  country.  From  the  Rocky 
Mountains  on  the  east  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  on  the  west,  this  strip,  six  hundred 
miles  wide,  is  crossed  and  recrossed  by  perplex- 
ing mountain-ranges  that  have  made  the  building 
of  railroads  of  almost  unparalleled  difficulty  and 
cost. 

It  is  the  country,  too,  where  no  rain  falls  for 
the  six  or  seven  months  of  summer.  Its  every 
mountain-range  is  a  hiding-place  for  mineral 
treasures   from   gold  to   lead,   from   coal  to   fire- 


Twenty  miles  up  that  rocky,  winding  gash  in  the 
mountains  are  the  Utah  copper-mines ;  and,  al- 
though three  thousand  men  are  daily  taking  out 
more  ore  and  waste  than  is  taken  from  any  other 
mine  in  the  country,  or  probably  in  the  world,  it 
has  neither  shaft  nor  tunnel.  No  man  works 
underground.  It  is  an  open  mine,  a  mountain  of 
copper  ore,  four  miles  around  the  base,  and 
nearly  two  thousand  feet  high  from  base  to  sum- 
mit. On  winding  tracks  gigantic  steam-shovels 
tear  into  the  rocks,  the  gravel,  the  ore,  and  dump 
their  load  on  cars  that  take  it  to  the  crushing 
mills  and  the  smelters. 

Starting  from  Salt  Lake  City,  we  ride  over  the 
San  Pedro  Railroad  for  fourteen  miles  to  Gar- 
field. Here  we  change  to  the  Garfield  and  Bing- 
ham Railroad,  a  private  road  built  and  operated 


\    \h.i    ,1  \i\   iH    iiiki'in'in'   cni'i'i;!-;  dkk. 

There  are  tvventy-seveii  Icrracts  aruuiid  the  mountain,  carrying  tracks  si.\ty  miles  in  length.      Sixty  thousand  ti^ns  nf  r 
day.     The  summit  is  nearly  two  thousand  feet  above  the  town  of  Bingham". 


clay;  and  at  one  point,  midway  in  a  region  of 
deserts,  of  stupendous  mountains,  and  of  beauti- 
ful farms,  is  a  mining  caiion  that  in  several  re- 
spects is  unsurpassed  in  interest  by  any  similar 
spot  in  this  country,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  world. 
This  is  Bingham  Canon  in  the  Oquirrh  range. 


by  the  mining  company,  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  expensive  and  audacious  railroad  in  the 
United  States.  It  runs  for  twenty  miles,  and  for 
that  entire  distance  there  was  not,  at  the  start, 
one  spot  level  enough  to  hold  even  a  trackman's 
shantv,  for,  instead  of  being  built  along  the  canon 
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liiil,  the  track  runs   far  al)()vi-  thai   bed,  circling 
arounii  the  middle  of  iiiiumlains,  crossing  canons 
on   trestles   from    150  to  260   feet   in   iieight,  and 
phmging  through  tunnels  half  a  mile  or  more  in 
length.    There  are  four  such  tunnels  and  sixteen 
such  canons  to  cross,  and  when   not  in   one  or 
ahove  the  other,  the  track  is 
crowded  on   a  narrow   ledm 
cut    in    the    mountain    side. 
These   twenty   miles  of   rail- 
road  cost    three    million    dol- 
lars. 

.\t  Bingham,  take  a  glance 
at  the  locomotive.  It  is  one 
of  the  heaviest  and  most 
powerful  ever  built.  It  is 
ninety  feet  and  si.x  inches  in 
length.  It  has  sixteen  driv- 
in,g-whecls  operated  by  four 
cylin<lers.  Its  weight  is  620,- 
000  pounds.  The  station  at 
I'ingham  is  two  thousand 
feet  higher  than  that  at  Gar- 
field. .\  powerful  engine,  a 
monster,  is  needed  to  tow  a 
train  of  ore  cars  up  a  hill 
twenty  miles  long. 

Turning  from  the  big  en- 
gine, we  gasp  with  surprise 
to  see  the  town  of  Bingham 
in  the  narrow  caiion,  six 
hundred  feet  below  our  sta- 
tion; and  leading  down  to  it 
a  series  of  stairways  con- 
taining more  than  a  thou- 
sand steps.  It  makes  this 
railroad  the  most  astounding 
elevated  railway  in  the  world. 
There  is  only  one  street  in 
Bingham,  a  town  of  three 
thousand  inhabitants,  a  street 
that  winds  with  sharp  crooks 
and  abru|)t  turns  along  the 
cai'ion  bed.     On  each  si<le,  the  1111;  i.nci 

steep  mountain  slopes  are  so 
close  to  the  narrow  roadway 
that  few  houses  have  all  their  foundation  under 
the  first  floor.  Some  are  three  stories  high  in 
front,  with  only  one  story  at  the  rear.  We  step 
into  the  hotel,  and  find  a  stairway  with  a  small 
store-room  at  one  side.  There  is  no  space  for 
more  at  that  level.  On  the  second  floor,  we  find 
four  rooms,  two  f)f  which  project  at  the  back  to 
meet  the  mountain  side.  On  the  third  floor  are 
eight  rooms,  four  of  them  projecting  far  beyond 
the  two  below  them :  and  from  this  height  we 
may    pass    through    a    doorway,    walk    across    a 


wooden  bridge  eight  feel  long,  and  reach  the  side 
of  the  moimlain. 

.Although  there  are  no  side  streets  to  the  town, 
many  houses  are  built  on  the  mountain  sides,  and 
are  reached  only  by  a  distressingly  severe  climb 
uj)   the    rocks.      These   houses  arc    rude   shacks, 


INKD    RAILWAY    FROM     [IIK    TOWN'    fiF   BI.NGHAM 
Vl>  TO   THK    MIOll    LINK    KAILKOAD. 
Six  hundred  feci  difference  in  the  levels. 

built  in  groups  and  occupied  by  foreign  laborers 
—  ■■"inns,  Huns,  Swedes,  and  .Vustrians,  wdio  pre- 
fer to  occupy  their  own  homes  in  their  own  way 
rather  than  to  live  in  the  boarding-houses  in  the 
canon. 

These  groups  have  distinct  names.  One  is 
Greek-tow'U,  another  Finnville,  another,  of  rather 
better  construction,  the  "Waldorf  Astoria." 
Many  of  the  shacks  consist  of  only  one  room, 
occupied,  perhaps,  by  four  men,  who  do  their  own 
cooking    and    housekeeping.      Others    live,    with 
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wives  and  children,  in  such  crude  houses  not  be- 
cause the  wages  are  low,  for  they  are  excellent, 
but  so  that  they  may  save  every  possible  penny. 
In  a  few  years,  they  will  return  to  their  father- 
land and  become  small  landowners  with  an  inde- 
pendence won  in  these  mountains. 

To  obtain  a  satisfactory  view  of  the  great  open 


ONE    OF    THIC    TRESTLES    ON    THE    HIC.H    LINE    R. 
Two  hundred  and  si.\ty  feet  high. 

mines,  we  must  journey  on  horseback  for  a  mile 
or  more  up  the  steep  canon.  We  ride  along  the 
uneven,  straggling  street,  passing  residences  and 
shops,  stores,  amusement  halls,  and  churches  im- 
partially mingled,  and  at  the  top  of  a  sharp  rise 
we  come  in  view  of  the  gigantic  mountain  that 
is  being  demolished.  On  terraces  around  its  sides 
are  snorting  locomotives  shifting  trains  of  ore 
cars.  At  frequent  intervals  are  the  great  steam- 
shovels   that   scoop   up   a   wagon-load   of   broken 


rock  and  dump  it  in  a  waiting  car.     An  engine 
whistle  may  loot  continuously  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  at  the  first  scream  of  that  whistle, 
every   locomotive  backs   away,   and  every  work- 
man  runs  for  shelter,  for  that  shrieking  whistle 
says,  "Blast  coming!"   Five  minutes  later,  a  cloud 
of  dust  leaps  toward  the  sky;  a  dull  roar  booms 
slow   and   heavy,   and   rocks 
big  and  little,  boulders  and 
pebbles,  are  hurled  into  the 
air.    At  the  next  minute,  en- 
gines and   men   are  back  at 
work,      shifting,      scooping, 
loading. 

There  are  twenty-seven 
terraces  on  this  mountain, 
each  carrying  tracks,  of 
which  there  are  more  than 
sixty  miles  around  the  enor- 
mous pile  of  ore.  Every  day 
60.000  tons  of  material  are 
broken  down,  loaded  onto 
cars,  and  hauled  away.  It  is 
a  load  for  more  than  a  thou- 
sand fifty-ton  ore  cars,  and 
the  yearly  load  would  make 
a  train  of  such  cars  that 
would  extend  from  San 
Francisco  to  New  York  City. 
But  only  one  third  of  that 
daily  output  is  ore  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  be  crushed, 
milled,  and  smelted.  Forty 
thousand  tons  are  waste — 
rock,  gravel,  and  silicates. 
Bnt  all  this  must  be  put  out 
of  the  way  so  that  the  un- 
derlying deposits  may  be 
reached.  It  is  taken  to 
neighboring  caiions  and 
there  dumped.  The  twenty 
thousand  tons  of  ore  are 
hauled  along  the  High  Line 
to  Garfield,  and  halted  near 
viLRoAD.  a   collection   of   huge   build- 

ings, called  the  concentrating 
plant. 
-A  shifting-engine  pulls  the  load  into  the  great  ore 
bin  on  the  highest  level.     The  bin  is  four  hundred 
feet  long,  thirty  feet  deep,  and  has  two  inside  tracks. 
We  go  down  a  long  stairway  into  the  crushing 
mill.     The  ore  follows  through  great  chutes,  de- 
scending by  its  own  weight,   and  is  received  in 
the    heaviest   and   most   powerful    mills   that   are 
used  for  any  purpose.    Masses  of  rock  as  big  as  a 
wash-tub  drop  into  the  appalling  jaws,  and  are 
crushed  like  eggs.     These  are  the  first  mills,  and 
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do  no  fitu-  jjriiulinjj.  the  ore  i)assinj;  from  ilicni 
inlo  smaller  mills,  wIutl-  it  is  ground  as  tino  as 
corn-meal. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this  final  grinding. 
The  copper  minerals  are  distributed  throughout 
the  rock  in  very  small  particles.  Many  pieces  of 
rock  show,  to  the  eye,  no  indication  of  metal,  for 
it  is  what  is  known  as  "low-grade  ore"— 1.25  to 
1.75  per  cent,  copper.     The  fine  grinding  enables 


BINGHAM   RAILROAO. 
Two  cylinders  and  eight  driving-wliccls  on  e.ich  side. 

the  next  process  to  save  nearly  all  of  the  copper, 
gold,  and  silver. 

This  is  the  concentrating  process,  and  is  con- 
ducted in  great  buildings  on  a  still  lower  level, 
where  the  ore  dust,  now  mixed  with  water,  comes 
down  through  pipes,  and  is  distributed  on  tables 
kept  continually  in  motion  — a  short,  jerky  shak- 
ing, such  as  the  cook  uses  when  she  sifts  flour. 
Diagonally  across  the  tables  are  small  ledges, 
called  riffles,  about  as  thick  as  a  lozenge.  As  the 
shaking  continues,  the  water  and  the  ore  dust 
flow  slowly  across  the  tables.  The  gold,  the  sil- 
ver, and  the  copper,  being  heavier  than  the  rock, 
sink  and  are  caught  by  those  little  ledges,  and 
work  off  to  one  side  of  the  table,  while  the  rock 
and  the  waste  flow  above  the  riffles  to  the  dllu-r 
side. 

It  seems  incredible  that  this  process  should 
save  all  the  minute  grains  of  metal.  But  it  does. 
The  percentage  of  gold  is  small,  oidy  about  twen- 
ty-five cents'  worth  being  found  in  a  ton  of  the 
ore;  but  repeated  scientific  tests  have  shown  that 
the  engineers  are  securing  almost  every  grain  of 
it.  Of  silver  and  copper  far  larger  quantities 
are  found.  The  average  amounts  obtained  every 
day  from  that  20,000  tons  of  ore  are  200  ounces 
of  gold,  2000  ounces  of  silver,  and  400,000  pounds 
of  copper,  the  total  value  being  about  $75,000. 


There  are  twelve  hunilred  of  those  concentra- 
ting tables  in  operation  for  twenty-four  hours 
every  day.  .\s  the  sifted  metals  ("concentrates," 
they  are  now  ca)led)  come  from  the  tables,  they 
tlow  in  streams  of  water  into  concrete  pits.  Here 
the  metal  sinks  to  the  bottom,  the  water  is  drawn 
off,  and  the  concentrate  is  shoveled  into  cars  by 
steam,  and  sent  to  the  smelters,  about  a  mile 
away. 

Here,  subjected  in  intense  heat  in  enormous 
caldron  furnaces,  the  metal  is  melted  and  run 
inlo  bars.  In  refining  |)Iants,  it  is  again  melted, 
and  the  gold,  the  silver,  and  the  cop[)er  are  sepa- 
rated. 

From  tiic  sixty  thousand  tons  of  rock,  gravel, 
and  ore  handled  every  day  at  the  mines,  only  two 
hundred  tons  of  pirre  metal  are  finally  secured, 
or  about  one  third  of  one  per  cent.  But  they 
are  worth  seventy-five  thousand  dollars. 

Geokce  I"rederic  Stratton. 

HOW  THE  INSECT  CAN   WALK   ON  WATER 

I'liE  leg  of  the  boat-fly  is  so  densely  clothed  with 
long  hairs  as  to  be  feather-like.  It  is  probable 
that  the  luxuriant  supply  of  bristly  hair  enables 
the  fly  to  walk  on  the  water  without  danger  of 
sinking,  thus  holding  the  insect  on  the  surface 
in  much  the  same  way  in  which  a  snow-shoe 
helps  the  boy  that  wants  to  walk  on  the  crust  of 
the  snow;  that  is,  it  spreads  the  pressure  of  the 
foot  over  a  larger  surface.     In  addition  to  this,  it 


TIIK    I-KATIIF'.K-I.IKK    I.KO    III'    A    HO.\T-I'l,V. 

is  prolialile  llial  these  hairs  hold  air  entangled  in 
ihem,  which  may  also  tend  to  prevent  the  foot 
from  sinking  below  the  surface. 

A  BASKET  COVERED   BY  A  SWARM  OF  BEES 
[/vw//  oiw  of  our  older  rt'adt-rs\ 

Dei.ton,   Mich. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:    The  form  of  the    swarm  of  bees 
shown    in  this  i)icture  is  owinj^   to   tlie  fact  tliat  the   bees 
alighted  on  a  basket,    and   spread   over  it.    ]ireserving  its 
outline. 

When  bees  swarm  out  of  the  hives,  they  go  as  rapidly 
as  ]iossil)le,  and  tly  around  until  they  usually  find  a  tree  or 
a  hush   ujjon   whicli  ihey  wish  to  alit^ht.      If  the  (juecn  is 
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with  them, 
for  several 
as  possible. 
This  we 
When  the  1 


they  settle  in  a  cluster,   where  they  may  stay 
hours.      But  we  always  try  to  hive  them  as  soon 


ij  by   lyini;  a 
ill  is  shaken 


market-basket   under  the  bees, 
most  of  the  bees  cluster  on  the 


cause  oranges  are  then  at  their  best,  and  in  San 
Bernardino  because  that  is  the  center  <if  the 
orange-growing  country.  Many  attractive  ex- 
hibits are  shown  beside  oranges,  of  course,  and 
(itit  on  the  streets  are  plenty  of  side-shows,  and 
Ijcanuts,  and  red  lemonade ;  but  oranges  are  the 
main  feature,  and  one  can  imagine  how  beautiful 
are  the  "golden  apples,"  as  oranges  are  sometimes 
called,  when  made  into  different  forms.  The 
engine  shown  in  the  picture  is  covered  entirely 
with  oranges,  and  it  rests  on  a  turn-table  also  of 
the  fruit.  Needless  to  say,  it  won  first  prize  in 
its  class.  Cl.\r.\  Hunt  Sm.\llwooi). 

BEAUTIFUL   SCALES  ON  THE  WINGS 
OF    INSECTS 

Most   people   are    familiar   with   the   fact   that   a 

]inu(Ur\-    (ir    iiicah"    ^iili-tance    comes    from    the 


111   s    l)N    A    B.\SKET. 

basket.  Then  the  limb  is  smoked  to  prevent  the  bees  from 
returning.  This  basket  of  bees  is  then  taken  to  a  new  hive 
which  has  been  fitted  up  with  comb  foundation,  upon  which 
the  bees  immediately  begin  to  work. 

Pe.\RL    L-VWRE-NCE. 

AN  ENGINE  MADE  OF  ORANGES 
Every  winter  in  San  Bernardino,  California,  an 
orange  show  is  held.    It  is  held  in  the  winter  be- 


THE    "VEINS"   OF   THE    MOSQUITO  S    WINGS  ARE 
BEAUTIFULLY    FRINGED. 

wings  of  butterflies  and  moths  when  they  are 
touched,  or  when  they  come  against  the  clothing. 
On  account  of  this,  they  are  sometimes  called 
millers,  though  the  term  is  more  frequently  ap- 
plied to  moths.  The  naturalist  has  a  long  Latin 
name  for  them  that  means  scaly  wings,  and  so 
calls  them  the  Lepidoptcra. 

Some  other  kinds  of  insects  besides  the  Lepi- 
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doptcra  have  interesting  scales  on  tlieir  wings. 
This  is  especially  trne  of  the  inos(|uilo,  which  lias 
a  very  beautiful  arrangement  of  long,  flat  scales 
arranged  in  rows  along  the  veins  of  the  wings, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration.  Tiiose 
of  the  butterfly  arc  often  of  especially  beautiful 
colors  so  arranged  as  to  form  exquisite  jiatterns. 

THE   PECULIAR   SLIPPING  OF   A 
RAILROAD   BRIDGE 

.\iioLT  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  the 
bridge  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph 
was  built  in  Hamilton,  Canada,  over  what  is 
known  as  Coal  Oil  Inlet.  The  structure  is  heavy, 
and  is  built  in  the  usual  trestle  design.  In  time, 
tlie  stagnant  water,  combined  w-ith  the  coal-oil 
that  floated  on  its  surface,  became  a  nuisance  and 


crusiied  between  the  hands,  is  rubbed  in  water 
as  one  uses  a  cake  of  soap,  a  plentiful  lather 
results,   as   cleansing   as   any   soap   bought   in   a 


■  soAi'ktji>'r 


store.      The   photograph   shows   a   stripped   bulb 
beside  one  in  its  natural  shaggy  wrapping. 

Ch.vrles  Francis  Saunders. 


TUi;    KAILKu.VL'     lUALK     UIA  1     M.U'ri.IJ. 

a  menace  to  health.  The  city  council  therefore 
ordered  the  inlet  filled  in.  and  operations  were 
begun,  the  method  used  being  to  run  cars  loaded 
with  gravel  on  the  bridge,  and  to  then  dump 
their  contents  through  the  trestlework.  One 
evening,  a  week  after  the  work  was  started,  the 
slipping  of  the  bridge  began,  and  it  finally  took 
the  shape  shown  in  the  picture,  the  twist  being 
about  five  feet.  This  movement  was  due,  I  think, 
to  the  undercurrent  of  water,  together  with  the 
slimy  mud  with  which  this  inlet  is  bottomed. 
This  condition  was,  of  course,  corrected  before 
the  trains  were  allowed  to  pass  over  it. 

Ja.mes  Moore. 

A  NATURAL  CAKE  OF  SOAP 

An  odd  and  useful  plant  of  our  Pacific  coast  is 
shown  in  this  photograph  — the  botanist's  Cliloro- 
galum  pomcridianum.  or,  in  popular  speech,  the 
soaproot.  The  grass-like,  crinkled  leaves  appear 
close  to  the  ground  in  the  spring,  and  are  known 
to  every  California  country-dweller.  They  grow 
from  a  deep-rooted  bulb  incased  in  coarse  fiber. 
If  the  fiber  is  stripped  off  and  the  onion-like  bulb, 
Vol..  XLI.— II. 


AN   INTERMITTENT   SPRING 

I  AM  sending  you  two  photogra])hs  of  an  inter- 
mittent spring  that  were  taken  about  4:30  and 
4:55  P.M.,  April  18,  1913,  at  wdiat  is  locally  known 
as  "Tide  Spring,"  about  five  miles  northeast  of 
Singerglen,  Virginia. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  location  of  the  spring, 
and  the  direction  of  the  light,  it  was  difficult  to 
get  a  satisfactory  view.  I  set  up  the  camera 
and  made  the  first  exposure  when  the  water  was 
at  its  lowest,  and  about  twenty-five  minutes  later, 
from  exactly  the  same  viewpoint,  I  made  the 
second  exposure,  when  the  spring  was  at  full 
flow. 

There  was  no  noise  in  the  coming  or  the  going 
of  the  water,  but  only  a  steady  filling  or  emptying 
of  the  basin  through  its  sandy  bottom.     One  pe- 


Tlll;    SI'KINO    WHEN    EMPTY. 


culiar  fact  was  that  about  five  minutes  before 
the  water  began  to  flow,  the  basin  began  to  fill 
and  the  water  rose  for  about  two  inche.s,  then  rap- 
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idly  fell  to  its  former  level,  ami  about  five  luiii 
iites  later  it  began  to  rise  again. 

In  dry  seasons,  the  spring"  flows  only  once  or 


JIN'G    WHEN    FULL. 


twice  a  day,  and  has  been  known  to  remain  qui- 
es*:ent  for  months :  but  when  this  occurs,  water 
issues  steadily  from  another  spring  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  this  one.         H.arrv  St.vley. 

STRANGE  PLACE  FOR  A  HORNETS'  NEST 

A  SM.vLL  boy  left  his  chip  hat  out  in  the  shed  one 
year,  and  when  looking  for  it  the  following  sea- 


A   HOKNETS'    NEST    IN   A   HAT. 

son,  found  that  hornets  had  built  a  small  nest 
upon  the  inside.  He  had  heard  that  possession 
was  nine  points  of  the  law,  so  he  generously  left 
the  little  tenants  unmolested  in  their  strange  hab- 
itation until  they  had  no  further  use  for  it. 

James  G.  McCurdy. 


^"BEiCAUSE-  WE 

[want  to  know 


WHAT  ARE  ECHOES 

WniTESDORO,    X.    Y. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:    Please  tell  me  what  makes  echoes. 

There  are  some  where  I  live. 

'*f  Your  interested  reader, 

Elisabeth  Elting. 

An  echo  is  a  sound  that  comes  back.  It  hap- 
pens when  there  is  something  in  the  distance 
against  which  the  vibrations  of  the  air  may 
strike.  The  sound  reboimds,  much  like  a  ball 
that  is  thrown  against  a  house,  and  it  then  comes 


ON  the  hillside  where  these  people  st.\nd.  a  call. 

EVEN    IN    AN    ORDINARY    TONE    OF    VOUE,    COMES    BACK 
DISTINCTLY    FROM   THE    DISTANT    HILL. 


back  and  makes  the  echo.  But  the  sound  does 
not  fall  to  the  ground  as  a  ball  does,  but  goes  in 
a  straight  course.  Sound  travels  about  eleven 
hundred  or  twelve  hundred  feet  in  a  second,  and. 
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therefore,  the  object  giving  the  echo  must  be  so 
far  away  that  the  sound  shall  get  back  some  time 
after  it  has  been  made,  and  be  heard  separate 
from  the  original  sound.  — H.  I,.  W. 

light  travels  faster  than  sound 

Marysvili.k,  Wash. 
Okar  Si.  Ni>  iii'1.a>:  1  wuuUl  like  to  ask  why  il  is  that 
when  a  steamboat  is  far  out  on  the  lake,  antl  hhiws  the 
whistle. the  steant  is  seen  before  the  sound  is  heard,  while 
when  tile  boat  is  near  the  shore,  the  steam  and  the  wliistle 
are  seen  and  heartl  toj;elher. 

Your  most  interested  reader, 

VlRUlXlA   C.    ToDKKR. 

The  reason  that  you  see  the  steam  from  the 
whistle  before  you  hear  the  sound  is  because  the 
light,  which  is  reflected  from  the  steam  to  your 
eye,  travels  faster  than  the  sound  which  comes 
from  the  whistle  to  your  ear.  Eight  moves  at  the 
rate  of  about  186,000  miles  a  second,  while  sound 
travels  at  about  1200  feci  a  second. 

DREAMS  OF  FALLING 

t'oXSACKIK,    N.    V. 
Dkar  .Si.    .N'ichoi.as:   I  have  often  heard  that,  in  dreams, 
when  vou  are  falling,  if  vou  strike  the  bottom,  vou  will  be 
killed.' 

^'ours  truly, 

JlLlF.    MEI.CHER. 

The  dream  of  "falling"  is  one  of  the  common- 
est of  all  dreams.  Usually,  the  "fall"  is  not  a 
sheer  drop,  like  a  physical  fall,  but  rather  a  float- 
ing or  gliding  downward,  such  as  is  described  at 
the  beginning  of  "Alice's  Adventures  in  Wonder- 
land." The  dream  is  ordinarily  explained  as  due 
to  some  irregularity,  some  momentary  check,  or 
arrest,  of  the  action  of  the  heart. 

The  belief  that  the  dreamer  must  wake  before 
he  strikes  the  bottom  is  very  wide-spread,  and 
probably  very  old.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  these  dreams,  wake  with 
a  start  just  as  w-e  are  about  to  strike.  But  there 
are  plenty  of  such  dreams  on  record  in  which  the 
dreamer  has  come  to  the  ground,  usually  with  a 
forward  glide  which  does  away  with  the  shock. 
In  one  instance,  however,  the  dreamer  fell  with 
a  crash,  broke  to  pieces,  picked  herself  up.  and 
put  herself  together  again  !  This  form  of  ending 
is.  doubtless,  rare:  the  other  form  (which  I  have 
myself  experienced)  shows  that  "landing"  is  not 
fatal.— E.  B.  TiTriiF.XFR. 

BIG  MINUTES  AND  LITTLE  MINUTES 

EVAXSTOX,  I1.1.. 
Dear  St.  Nkhhias:    Why  does  the  time  go  the  same 
when  the  big  clocks  sometimes  have  bigger  minutes  than 
small  clocks  ? 

1 1  111- X  RisHTox  (age  10). 

The  minute-hand  of  a  clock  or  a  watch  revolves 
completely  around  the  dial  once  in  sixty  minutes. 


The  hour-hand  does  so  once  in  twelve  hours. 
But,  to  accommodate  the  larger  hands,  the  space 
representing  the  minute  is  made  longer;  but  a 
longer  hand  or  a  shorter  hand  does  not  change 
the  time  of  the  revolution.  .\  miiuite  on  a  big 
clock  is  one  sixtieth  of  a  revolution  of  the  min- 
ute-hand, and  a  minute  on  the  smallest  watch  is 
also  one  sixtieth  of  a  revolution  of  the  minute- 
hand,  and  the  time  of  the  revolution  is  exactly 
the  same  in  the  two.  Therefore,  a  minute  has 
just  the  same  length  on  each.— E.  F.  B. 

If  you  will  take  a  pencil  and  paper  and  draw  a 
line  around  a  saucer  or  plate  placed  upside  down 
on  the  paper,  you  will  have  a  circle  similar  to 
that  of  the  face  of  a  clock.  Then,  if  you  will 
take  something  smaller,  about  the  size  of  a  watch 


niAGRAM    OK    A    WA Tt  M     I  ACE    l'I..\('I;l)    WITHIN    .\ 
CLOCK    FACE. 

—a  butter  plate  or  the  bottom  of  a  vase  may  do, 
and  draw  another  circle  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  larger  one,  you  will  be  able  to  study  the  ques- 
tion. First  make  a  dot  at  the  center  of  the  two 
circles,  and  with  a  ruler  or  any  straight  edge 
draw-  a  line  from  the  dot  out  to  the  larger  circle; 
this  line  will  be  like  the  hand  of  a  U'atch  from 
the  center  to  the  small  circle,  and  it  will  be  like 
the  hand  of  a  clock  out  at  the  large  circle.  Now 
if  you  will  make  a  dot  about  the  distance  of  a 
minute  on  the  clock  circle,  and  draw  another  line 
from  it  to  the  center,  you  will  see  that  the  dis- 
tance on  the  small  circle  is  much  smaller.  You 
will  then  be  able  to  understand  that  the  clock  and 
watch  hands  make  the  same  angle  in  going  a  min- 
ute, and  that  they  will  go  clear  around  in  the 
same  time;  but  the  larger  the  circle,  the  greater 
the  distance  to  be  traveled.  — H.  L.  W. 
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One  of  the  unending  joys  of  the  League  is  the  constant 
succession  of  *' jolly"  pictures  sent  in  by  the  young  pho- 
tographers— scenes  in  which  the  spirit  of  happiness  reigns 
supreme.  No  matter  what  the  setting  or  background  may 
be,  the  active  life  represented  seems  almost  always  to  reflect 
entire  contentment  with  the  present  moment  or  the  gleeful, 
buoyant  mood  of  youth.  A  glance  at  the  little  pictures  on 
page  eighty-seven  shows  how  true  this  is — for  the  spirit  of 
sport,  of  jollity,  of  complete  satisfaction,  or  of  abounding 
happiness  pervades  them  all.  And  the  tide  of  such  pictures 
that  pours  in,  month  by  month,  makes  us  feel  what  a  fortu- 
nate country  is  this  great  land  of  ours — when  such  scenes 
are  every-day  happenings  in  all  its  far-stretching  levels  and 
in  the  shadows  of  its  hills,  along  its  inland  water-courses 
and  "by  the  blown  sea-foam"  of  its  widely  sundered  shores. 


There  is  cause  enough  for  Thanksgiving,  indeed,  when  a 
country  of  a  hundred  millions  can  show  such  multitudes  of 
its  cheery  young  folk,  day  by  day,  throughout  the  year,  in 
carefree  enjoyment  of  "  the  great  outdoors." 

A  keen  love  of  fun.  moreover,  gives  zest  and  breeziness 
to  the  prose  and  verse  this  month.  In  both  there  are  sev- 
eral contributions  that  displav  genuine  humur  on  the  part 
of  their  young  authors,  and  of  a  kind  which  their  fellow- 
members  of  the  League  will  not  fail  to  appreciate.  The 
young  artists,  too,  have  shown  that  they  are  not  a  whit 
behind  their  comrades  in  this  res]^ect.  and  their  work  exhibits 
both  cleverness  of  fancy  and  admirable  skill  in  drawing. 

So  the  magazine  is  justly  proud  of  its  League  contribu- 
tors, one  and  all,  and  wishes  them  even  greater  triumphs  in 
the  new  volume  which  begins  with  this  November  number. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   165 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors"  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Griffith  M.  Harsh  (age  14).  Douglas,  Ariz. 

Silver  badges,  Marie  Harjes  (age  13),  Neuilly-sur-Seine,  France;  Alice  Borncamp  (age  12),  Winona,  Minn.;  Mil- 
dred Sweney  (age  15),  St.  Joseph.  Mo.;  Lile  E.  Chew  (age  17),  Morristown,  X.   J. 

VERSE.  Gold  badges,  Hope  Satterthwaite  (age  13).  New  York  City  ;  Dorothy  C.  Snyder  (age  15),  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 
Silver  badges.  Weare  Holbrook  (age  17),  Onawa.  la.;  Josephine  Lytle  Livingood  (age  12),  Newport,  R.  I.;  Randolph 
Goodridge  (age  13),  Hartford.  Conn. 

DRAWINGS.     Gold  badge.  Louise  M.  Graham  (age  14),  Seattle,  Wash. 
SilvLM-  liadges.  Isabel  Emory  (age  15).  Westheld,  N.  J.;  Isabella  Steele  (age  8).  Waukon,  la. 
PHOTOGRAPHS,     (lold  badge,  Junior  Scruton  (age  16).  Sedalia,  Mo. 

Silver  badges,  Duncan  Mellor  (age  14).  Plainfield.  N.  j.;  Lambert  F.  Dickenson  (age  14).  New  York  City;  Mildred 
Gould  (age  10),  Hinsdale,  111.;  Dorothy  Steffan  (age  15).  Philadelphia.  La.;  Ella  H.  Snavely  (age  16),  Manheim,  Pa. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.  Silver  badges.  Ida  Cramer  (age  12).  Reinbeck,  la. ;  Muriel  W.  Clarke  (age  13).  White  Plains, 
N.  V.  ^  ^ 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Silver  badges,  Mary  L.  Angles  (age  I2\  Douglas.  Ariz.  ;  Bernard  Candip  (age  14),  New 
York  Citv. 


DUUING  VACATIO.N.  BY    HARRIET   CUMMINS,   AGE   12. 


S4 


"ULKING    VACATION.  BY    UL  NCAN    MELLOR,    AGE    14. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  HILL 

nV    HOPK    SATTEKTllWAirii    (AGE    Ij) 

Gold  Badge.     (Silver  Badge  won  July,  1913) 
TiiK  haughty  mountain  lifts  high  its  proud  head 

And  bears  aloft  its  shining  crust  of  snow. 
It  scarcely  deigns  to  look  where  creatures  tread. 

It  gives  no  thought  to  what  may  pass  below. 
.Vround  its  jagged  peaks  the  vultures  wheel 

And  scream  above  the  tempest  and  the  storm. 
It  seems  its  very  majesty  to  feel. 

And  proudly  raises  up  its  mighty  form. 


VACATION. 

(SILVl 


R  badi;b  won  JAN.,  1913.) 


But  more  I  love  the  gentle  wooded  hill 

Which  rises,  sloping,  from  the  meadows  green. 
It  seems  to  love  the  little  trickling  rill 

That,  running  at  its  foot,  completes  the  scene 
Of  peace  and  quiet  beauty,  nature's  own. 

The  hill  smiles  on  the  pleasant  farms  beneath, 
The  mountain  frowns  and  stands  aloft  and  lone. 

I  love  the  hill  which  rises  from  the  heath. 

WH.\T  HAPPENED  XEXT 

BY    GRIFFITH    .M.    HARSH    (AGE    I4) 

Gold  Badge.     (Silver  Badge  won  September,  1913.) 
Sonx  after  breakfast  the  three  lads  of  Camp  Delight  set 
out  for  a  tramp  up  the  caiion.     Of  course  Brix,  the  dog, 
accompanied  them. 

The  Chiricahui  Mountains  are  said  to  be  inh;(bited 
by  many  kinds  of  wild  animals.  The  boys  hoped  to  see 
some  of  them. 

George  carried  a  twenty-two  rifle  with  which  lu  li.ul 
successfully  brought  down  a  tomato  can  from  a  stick 
the  day  before,  and,  therefore,  felt  confident  of  his 
power  to  protect  the  party.  Walter  was  armed  with  a 
Brownie  N'o.  2,  and  Charlie  led  the  bulldog. 

A  good  deal  of  superfluous  energy  was  worked  off  in 
scrambling  up  the  steep  walls  of  the  caiion.  .\  sharp 
lookout  was  kept  for  rattlesnakes  and  Gila  monsters. 

As  the  boys  had  recently  come  from  a  prairie  home, 
they  were  filled  with  admiration  at  the  sight  of  the 
gigantic  pines,  sycamores,  and  many  other  forest  trees 
native  to  these  mountains. 

Following  the  trail  for  some  miles  up  the  caiion.  it 
led  them  near  a  large  cave,  which  they  stopped  to 
explore.     The  most  remarkable  thing  within  it  was  the 


resemblance  to  a  warrior's  head,  formed  of  stone. 
They  fancied  it  some  fierce  old  Apache  chief,  whose 
war-whooj)  had  often  echoed  from  these  towering  cliffs. 
After  the  cave  came  lunch.  Seated  under  a  juniper- 
tree,  tile  boys  enjoyed  their  sandwiches  and  grape-juice; 
unlike  Elijah,  not  wishing  they  were  dead — -but  very 
glad  to  be  alive.  Lunch  over,  the  boys  felt  brave 
enough  for  anything,  and,  penetrating  into  a  mysteri- 
ous-looking thicket,  they  peered  ahead  to  see  the  cause 
of   Brix's  uneasy  whine. 

Disturbed  from  his  acorn  feast,  a  huge  bear  rose  on 
his  haunches  a   few  yards  away. 

"What  happened  next"  was  the  flight  of 
three  very  brave  (  ?)  youngsters  down  the 
stony  trail — hurrying  home  to  gather  wood 
for  the  camp-fire. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT 

nV     ETHF.I.     N.     PE.SDLETG.N     (.AGE     I5) 

'Oh,  dear,"  said  Mr.  Fly,  "I  wish  I  could  have 
.1  minute's  peace  :  I  'iii  nearly  tired  to  death. 
".\h  !  there  *s  the  sugar-bowl  I     I  guess  I  '11 
:v^     slop   there   a   moment,   for   I    do   love   sugar. 
j|     r^hew !   what   was  that  ?     I   guess   I   'II  move 
Jl    on.     That  cake  looks  good.     I   'II  sample  it. 
"^     Cm!      Ah!    that    's— "      Swat!!!—     "Good- 
ness !   they  almost  had  me  then.     Why  were 
those  human  beings  ever  made?     They 're  the 
torment  of  our  li\'es. 

"I  'm  going  to  try  that  man's  head  next,  it 
*'     look's  nice  and  sniooth. 

"There,   now   I   'm  comfortable,   I   'm  going 
to  sleep." 
J,  Swish  !  Swish  ! 

"Oh,  my!     I  did  n't  know  that  man  had  a 
paper  in  his  hand. 
"Oh.  dear,  where  can  I  go  now?     I  '11  stop  on  that 
plate,  and  freshen  myself  up  a  bit. 


'DCRING   VACATIO.N.  I(V    LAWBEKT   F.    DICKENSON, 

AGE    14.      (sn.VER    BADGE.) 


"I  am  so  tired,  I  wonder  what  will  happen  next — " 
Swish !   Swish !     Poor  Mr.   Fly  soon   found   out  what 
happened  next. 
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HEADING    FOR   NOVEMBER. 
BY  EMMA  STL'YVESANT, 
AGE    15. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

BV    DOROTHY    C.    SXYDKR    (AGE    I5) 

Gold  Badge.     (Silver  Badge  zcon  January.   1912) 
O  CLOUDS  that  float  so  bright  on  high. 

Up  in  the  heavens  of  blue. 
As  you  go  sailing  slowly  by. 

Take  me  along  with  you, 
And  let  me,  too,  sail  far  away 

To  where  the  waves  leap  wild  and  gay. 
And  there  I  '11  stay  for  e'er  and  aye, 

Beside  the  great  blue  sea. 

O  wand'ring  wind  that  shakes  the  trees 

And  wails,  now  faint,  now  strong. 
As  you  go  wafting  onward,  please. 

Oh.  please!  take  me  along 
To  where  the  green-blue  water  curls. 

And  backward  sways,  then  onward  swirls, 
And  masses  of  green  seaweed  hurls 

Beside  the  great  blue  sea. 

For,  oh!  I  sometimts  long  all  day 

To  see  the  water  blue, 
And  run  my  fingers  through  the  sand. 

And  watch,  my  whole  life  through. 
The  breakers  as  they  onward  dash. 

And  hear  them  as  they  wildly  crash 
Against  the  rocks,  and  backward  splash. 

Into  the  great  blue  sea. 


WHAT   HAPPENED  NEXT 
{A  true  story) 

BV    MARIE    HARJES     (aGE     13) 

(Silver  Badge) 
My  sisttT  Hope  and  I  had  been  invited  to  spend  a  week 
end  with  a  friend  at  Chantilly,  near  Paris. 

Our  excitement  was  hard  to  keep  w'ithin  bounds,  for, 
apart  from  the  pleasures  awaiting  us  at  Chantilly,  w'e 
were  going  away  from  home,  for  the  first  time  in  our 
lives,  quite  alone.  ' 

All  spare  time  was  employed  in  discussing  which 
costumes,  sweaters,  hats,  and  dresses  would  be  needed 
for  tennis,  golfing,  driving,  motoring,  and  indoor  enter- 
tainments, because  much  of  a  varied  character  would 
happen  in  the  short  visit. 

Our  views  on  the  subject  of  dress  were  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  than  those  of  our  mother  and  maid,  who 
did  not  look  forward  to  the  proposed  trip  with  the  same 
intense  interest  that  we  did. 

While  we  were  thus  crazily  agitating  ourselves  and 
every  one  else  about  us.  our  English  governess  was 
making  preparations  to  go  to  her  home. 

The  auspicious  Friday  dawned  a  perfect  June  day, 
and  I  awoke  with  a  feeling  that  something  extraordi- 
narily pleasant  was  coming.  Of  course !  Chantilly ! 
I    must   run   to    Hope's   room    and    wake   her   up !      But 


what  was  that  curious  stiffness  in  my  neck?  It  felt 
swollen,  and  hurt  me  when  I  moved.  I  found  Hope 
awake.  She  called  out :  "Marie,  the  day  has  come  ! 
can  you  believe  it?     But  what  is  the  matter?" 

I  had  to  confess  that  I  was  not  feeling  well,  and 
pointed  to  my  throat.  Hope  gave  a  look  of  horrified 
dismay,  and  together  we  went  to  our  governess's  room. 
Miss  Clover  tried  to  keep  her  cheerful  calm,  and  said 
the  doctor  should  be  telephoned  for.  though  probably  I 
only  had  a  little  cold.  The  doctor  arrived,  and  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way  announced,  "Mumps!!" 

\\'hat  happened  next  ? 

Not  what  we  had  foreseen  throvigh  the  rose-colored 
spectacles  of  happy  anticipation,  but  an  isolated  bed- 
room, and  the  remembrances  of  what  "was  to  have 
been"  but — "was  not  !"' 


W^HAT  HAPPENED  NEXT 

BY    ESTHER    FREEMAN    (aGE    15) 

(Honor  Member) 
Thanksgiving   Day   dawned   bright    and   clear,   and   the 
rising   sun.   peeping   over  the   hills,    roused  the   inmates 
of   the    old    Hallow\ay    homestead    to    their   preparations 
for  this  day  of  thanks. 

The  relatives  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Halloway  were  scat- 
tered far  and  wide  throughout  the  Southern  States,  but 
for  many  years  they  had  had  an  annual  reunion  at  the 
old  home  on  Thanksgiving  Day.  This  year  thert^  was 
to  be  no  departure  from  the  old  rule,  and  so,  after  an 
early  breakfast,  the  permanent  niembers  of  the  house- 
hold separated,  to  accomplish  their  various  duties  in 
preparation  for  the  coming  guests.  Some  busied  them- 
selves in  puttiflg  the  house  in  order,  others  packed 
baskets  to  carr>  to  less  fortunate  neighbors,  and  Mrs. 
Halloway  repaired  to  the 
kitchen  to  aid  Hannah  in 
preparing  dinner. 

The  hour  for  dinner  was 
set  for  one,  and  by  twelve 
oclock  all  had  arrived. 
Scattered  all  over  the 
grounds  were  groups  of 
jolly,  laughing  people.  Mrs. 
Halloway.  having  done  all 
she  could  in  the  kitchen, 
was  bustling  about  with  her 
usual  southern  hospitality, 
making  every  one  comfor- 
table, while  old  Mr.  Hal- 
loway made  a  pretty  pic- 
ture as  he  sat  on  the  broad 
veranda  enjoying  himself 
in  the  midst  of  a  group  of 
grandchildren. 

At  last  the  welcome  din- 
ner-gong sounded,  and  the 
crowd  trooped  into  the 
spacious  dining  -  room, 

where  the  table  literally 
groaned  under  the  weight 
of  the  good  cheer  placed 
on  it.  Surely  no  more  ap- 
petizing array  had  ever  greeted  a  holiday  party. 

When  all  had  found  their  places,  Mr.  Halloway  arose 
from  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and  gave  thanks 
for  .all  the  blessings  which  had  been  granted  them  dur- 
ing the  year.     Then  he  began  carving  the  big  turkey. 

Now,  eliminating  the  possibility  of  a  fire  or  other 
accident,  I  think  that  no  one  will  have  any  difficulty  in- 
imagining — what  happened  next. 


«*•! 


'DITRING  VACATION.  E 

IRMA   SCMMA,    AGE    16. 


I9>3-] 
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DV   EDNA    LOWE,    AGE    I4. 


"DURING  VACATIUN." 


V  ai.k:!-;  watkins,  age  15. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

BY    Wr.ARK    HOI.nROOK    (AGE    I7) 

(Silx-crB,i(l(ic) 
Out  where  the  broad-winged,  flapping  se.n-gull  flies. 
A  feverish  sailor  in  his  hammock  lies. 
The  hammock  slowly,  smoothly,  softly  swings  ; 
The  tired  sailor  shuts  his  burning  eyes. 

He  dimly  hears  the  billows'  frothy  hiss. 
The  curling  waves  run  by  and  seem  to  kiss 
The  moving  hulk'that  presses  them  aside. 
"What  have  I  heard,"  he  asks,  "that  sounds  like  this?" 

The  evening  breeze  blows  through  the  woodlands  wild. 
He  hears  a  mother  crooning  to  her  child. 
And,  breathless,  sees  the  humble  cot  inside 
The  rude  stone  fence  that  he  himself  had  piled. 

Beyond  the  well-worn,  white  scrubbed  threshold  there, 
He  sees  a  woman  sitting  in  a  chair. 
And,  nestled  in  her  arms,  a  ruddy  babe. 
Her  eyes  are  wistful,  and  her  face  is  fair. 

He  pauses  at  the  lintel-post  to  hear 

The  song.     It  has  no  bird-like  note  of  cheer  ; 

Its  rich,  sweet  melody  ends  in  a  sob. 

l_'pon  the  mother's  cheek  there  shines  a  tear. 


Out  where  the  broad-winged,  flapping  sea-gull  flies, 
The  sailor  wakes  and  scans  the  waves  and  skies. 
Then,  disappointed,  shuts  his  eyes  again. 
"  'T  was  but  the  singing  of  the  sea,"  he  sighs. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT 

BY    ALICE    BORN  CAMP     (AGE     12) 

(Silver  Badge) 
It  was  a  dark  and  gloomy  night.  The  wind,  sweeping 
across  the  ocean,  piled  up  the  mountainous  waves  and 
hurled  them  against  the  great  cliffs  with  thunderous 
roars.  At  intervals  the  rain  beat  down  upon  the  ocean 
and  upon  the  village  which  stood  near  by,  but  at  times 


"DL'RING    VACATION'."      BY  ELLA    H.    SNAVELV,    AGE   16. 
(SILVKR  BADGE.) 

it  ceased,  and  the  moon  peered  timidly  o\er  an  edge  of 
cloud,  only  to  hastily  withdraw,  frightened  at  the 
gloomy  scene  she  looked  upon. 

In  the  village  all  was  dark.  No  one  wished  to  stay 
awake  to  hear  the  rain  beat  fitfully  on  the  roofs  and 
the  wind  whistle  down  the  street. 

When    the   moon    appeared    again,    she    stayed    longer 


than  before,  for  she  now  had  something  interesting  to 
look  upon.  A  cottage  door  was  slowly  opening,  and  a 
youn.g  girl,  muffled  in  a  long  cloak,  was  stealing  out. 
She  crept  cautiously  down  the  street,  pausing  now  and 
then  to  glance  fearfully  behind  her,  as  though  dreading 
(jursuit.  Then,  drawing  her  cloak  more  closely  about 
her,  she  hurried  on.  The  moon  was  so  interested  by 
this  strange  proceeding  that  she  utterly  refused  to  with- 
draw her  gaze  and  retire  behind  the  clouds,  although 
they  frowned  herceiy  at  her.  Whiit  did  she  care  for 
mere  clouds  when  snnnthing  so  unusual  was  happening? 

The  girl  had 
now  left  the 
village  behind 
her  and  was 
hurrying  up 
the  lonely 

road.  Reach- 
ing the  top  of 
the  hill,  she 
paused  and 

peered  anx- 
iously into  the 
darkness.  Sud- 
denly a  horse- 
man galloped 
out  from  the 
underbrush 
and  came  to- 
ward her.  At 
first  she  start- 
ed, as  if  in 
fear.  then 

turned  and  ran 
rapidly  for- 
ward. 

But  alas  for 
the  moon.  As 
though  to  pun- 
ish her  idle  curiosity,  the  clouds  roared  angrily  and 
pounced  upon  her,  enveloping  her  with  a  mist  so  thick 
and  dark  that  she  could  not  see  through  it.  And  to  this 
day  the  moon  still  wonders  what  happened  next. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  HILLS 

BY   GRACE    NOERR   SHERBURNE    (AGE    I7) 

(Honor  Member) 
Gaze  on  the  mountains,  peaceful,  grand,  sublime, 

They  fill  my  heart  with  awe  akin  to  fear  ; 
How  well  through  ages  past,  untouched  by  time, 

Have  they  survived  wild  tempests  year  by  year! 

L'pon  the  deep  blue  of  the  summer  sky. 

They  have  been  painted  by  a  master  hand  ; 

.'\gainst  the  clouds  which  glide  sedately  by. 

Like  mighty  bulwarks  of  the  north,  they  stand. 

In  purple  haze  the  distant  mountains  lie, 
A  drowsy  hush  descends  on  lake  and  hill ; 

Light  breezes  in  the  hemlocks  softly  sigh. 
With  lazy  murmur  hums  the  little  rill. 

The  flaming  sun  sinks  slowly  out  of  sight. 
For  one  brief  space  a  vagrant  sunset  gleam 

Flashes  like  fire  along  the  rocky  height ; 
E'en  as  it  fades,  I  waken  from  my  dream. 

Now  in  the  west  the  twilight,  dim  and  gray. 

Blots  out  the  sun's  last  glimmering  beam  of  light. 
The  mountains  in  the  mist,  awaiting  day. 

Slumber  beneath  the  shining  stars  to-night. 


•during  vacation.       i.^ 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

BY    JOSEPHINE    LYTLE   LIVINGOOD    (AGE    12) 

{Sili'Cr  Badge) 
On,  sinK  mc  a  sons  of  the  sea,  jo  ho  ! 
Where  the  winds  blow  wild  and  free  ; 
Where  the  hillows  rise  to  a  monstrous  size. 
And  you  clin>;  to  the  mast  with  your  life  as  the  prize. 
Oh,  that  is  the  kind  of  a  life  for  me, 
A  life  on  the  sea,  yo  ho  ! 

Oh,  sing  me  a  song  of  the  sea,  yo  ho  ! 
Where  the  fog  is  thick  and  damp ; 
Where  the  wild  fog  bell  is  used  to  tell 
That  some  poor  ship  went  down  in  the  swell. 
Oh,  that  is  the  kind  of  a  life  for  nie, 
A  life  on  the  sea,  yo  ho  I 

Oh,  sing  me  a  song  of  the  sea,  yo  ho  ! 
Where  the  sun's  rays  gild  the  ship 
With  its  first  pale  light,  as  it  comes  to  sight, 
Welconied  by  sailors  as  end  of  the  night. 
Oh,  that  is  the  kind  of  a  life  for  me, 
A  life  on  the  sea,  yo  ho  ! 

WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT 
{A   true  incident) 

BY    MILDRED    SWE.SEY    (aGE    I5) 

(Siker  Badge) 
At   the   time  of  the   outbreak   of   the   Civil   War,    Miss 

O was  in   a  young  ladies'   seminary   not   far   from 

St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The  president  of  the  college  was 
a  northerner,  but  there 
were  many  daughters  of 
stanch  southerners  attend- 
ing this  school. 

There  were,  at  this 
time,  lawless  bands  known 
as  bushwhackers.  Al- 
though inclined  to  favor 
Confederacy,  these  reck- 
less men  would  do  any- 
i3  ihing  to  further  their 
J,  interests. 

Early  one  morning  the 
bushwhackers  burned  most 
of  the  town,  and  the  young 
ladies  of  the  school  were 
greatly  terrified  when, 
later  in  the  day,  Ander- 
son, the  guerilla,  drove 
his  band  into  the  school 
campus. 

Although  the  president 
of  the  school  had  fled  for 
his  life,  many  of  the 
scholars  were  still  waiting 
for  their  parents  to   send 

for    them.       Miss    O , 

foreseeing  danger,  quickly 
ran  to  the  chapel,  and,  as  she  was  an  accomplished 
musician,  played  "Dixie"  on  the  organ  for  all  she  was 
worth.     Entering  the  chapel,  the  bushwhackers  seemed 

to  quiet  down,  while  at  their  bidding  Miss  O played 

many  southern  tunes.  When  finally  they  took  their  de- 
parture, the  scholars  wondered,  with  intense  excitement 
mingled  with  fear,  what  wouUI  happen  next. 

Those   who    were   able   to    sleep    were   awakened  very 

early  by  the  tramping  of  soldiers.     Again   Miss  O 

took  her  place   at   the  organ,   and   as  the  bluecoats  ap- 
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proached,  the  rich  tones  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner" 
issued  from  the  chapel.  After  many  northern  songs 
had  been  played,  the  soldiers  departed,  and  the  girls 
were  enabled  to  reach  their  homes  in  safctv. 
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WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT 

BY    LILE   E.    CHEW    (aGE    1 7) 

(Sik-cr  Badge) 
The  gun  was  fired  and  five  boats  shot  by  the  buoy  in 
front   of   the   club-house.      They    had    a    speed    of    from 
eighteen    to    twenty- 
five    miles    an    hour, 
and    the    race-course 
was    five   miles   long. 
The  boats  had  to  go 
over    it    three    times, 
before   they   finished. 

All  the  spectators 
were  full  of  interest 
from  the  beginning, 
and  especially  those 
who  were  shouting 
ioTlhe  IViniicr.  This 
was  a  long,  narrow, 
white  boat,  and  its 
speetl  was  twenty 
miles  an  hour. 

The  first  lap  was 
run,  and  as  she 
passed  the  starlini; 
buoy,  she  slowed 
down  and  stopped 
For  ten  minutes  she 
lay  there,  and  the 
two  young  men  wbu 
were  running  her 
w^orked  furiously  at 
the  engines.  At  last 
the  Winner  started 
again,  and  though 
there  was  sniall 
chance  of  her  com- 
ing  in   first,   the   men 

ran  her  around  the  remaining  two  times.  The  other 
four  were  well  on  their  second  lap  when  she  started, 
but  as  they  drew  near  the  buoy,  way  in  the  distance. 
Winner  could  be  seen  coming  down  the  lake  at  top 
speed.  The  four  passed  the  buoy,  and  several  minutes 
later  Winner  passed  it,  and  was  then  on  her  last  lap. 


'  A    HEADING    FOR    NOVEMKF.K.  BY 

LOelSE  M.  GRAHAM,  AGE  14.     GOI.O  BADGE. 

(SILVER    BADGE  WON    DEC,  1912.) 
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Everybody  shouted,  but  there  was  no  response  from 
those  in  the  boat.  Their  eyes  were  fastened  on  those 
so  far  ahead  of  them  now. 

For  a  short  time  they  passed  out  of  sight,  and  then 
all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  on-coming  racers.  Winner 
was  slowly  gaining.  They  came  nearer  the  end,  and 
Winner  steadily  gained  until  she  passed  three  of  the 
boats.  It  seemed  impossible  for  her  to  pass  the  fourth, 
but  at  the  last  minute  she  shot  through  the  water,  and 
came  in  a  few  feet  ahead  of  her  opponent. 


A   WELCOME    GfEST.  BY    FREDERICK    W.    AGNEW,    AGE    15. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  SEA 

BY    RANDOLPH    GOODRIDGE    (AGF.    I3) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Far  from  the  reach  of  land, 
In  the  great  ocean's  hand, 

Far  out  at  sea ; 
Far  'neath  the  foaming  deep 
Where  the  great  billows  sweep, 
Oceans  their  secrets  keep, 

Ever  to  be. 

Down  'neath  the  churning  foam. 
Where  the  great  fishes  roam. 

Silence  does  reign. 
Down  'neath  the  shining  blue. 
Boat,  ship,  and  sailor,  too. 
Oft  have  gone,  never  to 

Rise  up  again. 

O'er  all  the  ocean  flows. 
Its  bright  blue  never  shows 

What  lies  beneath  ; 
Never  its  secrets  told, 
Ever  the  ocean  old 
Holds  ships,  and  men,  and  gold, 

Past  all  belief. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  NEXT 
{A  true  story) 

BY   NANCY   LONG  YUILLE    (AGE    II) 

My  father  has  told  me  many  interesting  stories  of  his 
boyhood,  and  one  which  I  like  the  best  of  all  is  this  : 

He  was  at  the  age  of  about  nine  or  ten,  when  he 
loved  sugar  so  much,  that  it  seemed  that  he  could  never 
get    enough   of   it.      So    one    rainy   day    he   went   to   the 


store-room  where  the  sugar-barrel  was  kept.  He  had  it 
in  his  mind  to  have  for  once  all  of  the  sugar  he  wanted. 
He  knew  that  his  mother  was  up-stairs  lying  down  with 
a  sick  headache,  and  his  father  was  not  at  home,  so  he 
had  a  good  chance. 

He  started  in  by  just  putting  his  hands  into  the  bar- 
rel, but  finally  thinking  that  he  had  very  little  time  to 
himself,  he  got  farther  in,  and  being  very  short,  fell 
head  first  into  the  barrel ;  in  his  attempt  to  get  out 
quickly,  he  turned  over  the  sugar-barrel  on  himself. 

He  had  sugar  in  his  hair,  in  his  eyes,  and  both  hands 
were  full. 

The  cook,  hearing  the  noise  from  the  falling  barrel, 
ran  into  the  room,  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and 
when  she  saw  little  Tom  all  co\ered  over  with  sugar, 
she  was  very  much  surprised,  for  she  nor  anybody  else 
had  heard  him  go  in  there. 

She  ran  directly  to  his  mother's  room,  pulling  Tom 
after  her,  to  tell  her  of  the  mishap.  His  father  had 
just  arrived,  so  he  went  out  into  the  hall  and  took  him 
into  the  next  room,  and  I  think  we  all  know — what 
happened  next. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.  A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 
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"a    heading    for    NOVEMBER."      DV 

ISAnEI.LA    STEELE,    AGE   8. 

{SILVER    BADGE.) 
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Elizabeth  Richardson 
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Jack  Harris 
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Margaret  Hinds 
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Elizabeth  S.  E.  Brooks 
John  J.  Miller,  Jr. 
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Samuel  H.  Ordway,  Jr.  Margaret  E.  Cohen 
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Anne  C.  Coburn 
Elizabeth  Jones 
Betty  May  Howe 
M.  Isabelle  Davis 
Tom  Winston 
Dorothy  C.  Walsh 
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PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  169 

The  St.  Nicikh.as  Le;ij^vif  awards  ^old  and  silver  badj^es 
each  month  for  the  best  otUi^iual  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  169  will  close  November  10  (for  for- 
eign members  November  15).  Trize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  March. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "A  Greeting,"  or  "The  Autumn  Woods.*' 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  '*The  Story  of  an  Old  Attic." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.  Subject,  *'  Uphill,"  or  "  Down- 
hill." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  " Jack-o'-Lantcrn  Time,"  or  a  Heading  for 
March. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  ]»:i^'cnf  the  "  Kiddle-Ho.x." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
jjfizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prizc\  Class  A^  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  P)'izt\  Class  By  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prizt\  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  /*nzt\ 
Class  Z>,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photogra]>hs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  /i":i>  7i'onls  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

Special  Notice.  No  unused  contribution  can  be  re- 
turned by  us  unlt'ss  it  is  accompanied  by  a  self -addressed 
and  stamped  etwelop  of  the  proper  size  to  hold  the  manu- 
script, drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Kvcry  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"  original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied^ 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  notes  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  hut  one  contribution  a 
month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "advertising  competition,"  or 
"Answers  to  Puzzles." 
Address  :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


This  November  number  marks  the  date  when 
St.  Nicholas  is  forty  years  o —  no,  not  old — is 
forty  years  young.  For  St.  Nicholas,  hke  Santa 
Claus,  is  simply  another  name  for  The  Spirit  of 
Youth,  which  never  can  grow  old.  If  you  choose 
to  apply  the  word  in  the  way  that  boys  and  girls 
speak  of  their  cronies  as  "dear  old  Jack"  or  "dear 
old  Jill" — well  and  good.  Indeed,  on  the  very 
first  page  of  the  very  first  number,  Mrs.  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge,  the  beloved  editor,  paid  a  warm- 
hearted tribute  in  the  name  of  all  young  folk,  to 
"dear  old  St.  Nicholas,  with  his  pet  names  'Santa 
Claus,'  'Kriss  Kringle,'  'St.  Nick,'  and  we  don't 
know  how  many  others.  Is  he  not  the  acknow- 
ledged patron  saint  of  New  York,  America's 
greatest  city  ?  Did  n't  his  image  stand  at  the 
prow  of  the  first  emigrant  ship  that  ever  sailed 
into  New  ^'ork  Bay  ?  Certainly.  And  what  is 
more,  is  n't  he  the  kindest,  the  best,  and  the  jol- 
liest  old  dear  that  ever  was  known  ?  Certainly, 
again." 

True  indeed  ;  and  since  that  happy  day  what  a 
host  of  young  folk  have  spoken  just  as  warmly  of 
the  magazine  that  was  named  in  his  honor,  and 
have  found  that  so  long  as  they  were  boys  and 
girls,  St.  Nicholas  was  of  just  the  right  age  for 
them, — was  just  as  old  as  they  were. 

It  is  true,  too,  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Magazine 
and  of  Santa  Claus,  that  they  have  not  only  the 
same  name,  but  the  same  ideal  and  special  pur- 
pose: their  one  "excuse  for  being"  is  to  make 
everybody  in  general  and  young  folk  in  particular 
as  happy  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be.  The 
main  difference  between  the  two  is  that  Santa 
comes  but  once  a  year,  while  St.  Nicholas  makes 
twelve  visits  in  the  same  interval — one  for  each 
month  of  the  round  dozen.  Moreover,  it  has 
now  maintained  this  pace  for  forty  years  without 
skipping  a  single  month — has  completed  twelve 
times  as  many  calls  as  the  Christmas  saint— and 
yet  has  kept  as  young  as  ever!  Surely  here  is  a 
miracle  greater  than  any  ever  wrought  by  the 
blessed  Santa  himself ! 

And  with  this  happy  result:  that,  to-day,  all 
over  this  wide  land  of  ours,  in  Europe,  and  the 


islands  of  the  sea — we  might  truly  say  all  round 
the  world  — there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  and  of  grown  men  and  women,  yes, 
even  of  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  who  re- 
joice that  this  is  so,  and  who  share  our  pride  in 
the  record  of  those  forty  years. 

For  a  truly  glorious  record  it  has  been.  St. 
NiCHOL.AS  was  not  only  a  new  magazine,  but  from 
its  very  beginning  a  new  kind  of  magazine.  It 
set  itself  to  prove,  from  the  first,  that  only  the 
best  was  good  enough  for  boi,s  and  girls,  as  for 
their  elders.  The  manifold  achievements  which 
its  history  presents  are  referred  to,  at  length,  in 
the  pages  alongside  this  number's  Table  of  Con- 
tents. We  bespeak  a  careful  reading  of  those 
pages  by  all  our  boys  and  girls  and  their  parents 
as  well,  for  we  feel  sure  they  will  welcome,  on 
this  anniversary,  a  reminder  of  the  good  things 
and  the  good  times  that  the  magazine  has  brought 
into  their  lives. 

Let  us  all  rejoice,  therefore,  that  St.  Nicho- 
las, now  that  he  "is  come  to  forty  year,"  is 
young  at  heart  as  ever — as  all  who  love  and  live 
for  young  folk  must  needs  be.  And  turning  back 
to  that  first  page  of  the  magazine,  forty  years 
ago,  we  realize  how  much  truer  it  is  to-day  than 
it  was  then, — and  in  a  marvelously  better  way, 
—  that  "St.  Nicholas"  is  indeed  "the  boys'  and 
girls'  own  Saint,  the  especial  friend  of  young 
folk  the  world  over."  To  our  readers  and  their 
parents,  this  is  a  familiar  story,  an  oft-told  tale. 
The  "Letter-Box"  of  this  month,  or  of  any 
month,  and  the  host  of  equally  ardent  missives 
which  we  have  no  room  to  print,  show  clearly 
enough  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  the  mag- 
azine is  held.  And  to  each  of  its  readers,  it  makes 
this  birthday  pledge:  So  long  as  you  are  a  boy  or 
a  girl,  St.  Nichol.as  will  be  your  chum,  your 
crony,  and — just  as  old  as  you  are. 

We  may  even  add  a  confidential  whisper  that, 
if  you  wish  to  remain  young,  there  is  no  better 
way  to  accomplish  it  than  to  form  the  habit  of 
reading  St.  Nicholas  when  you  are  eight  years 
old,  and  continue  that  good  habit  until  you  are 
eighty. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Manchester-by-the-Sea,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  five  or  six 
years,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  you. 
My  father  took  you,  also,  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  I 
have  about  twenty  old  volumes  of  St.  Nichoi^s  bound. 
I  just  love  to  look  over  them  and  read  them. 

I  liked  "The  Lucky  Sixpence"  so  very  much  that  I 
boupht  the  book,  and  I  am  going  to  do  the  same  with 
"Beatrice  of  Denewood." 

Your  base-ball  articles  are  helpful  as  well  as  inter- 
esting, and  I  often  remember  the  helpful  things  that 
Mr.  Claudy  wrote  .ibout.  I  especially  like  the  one  on 
"Signals  and  Signal-Stealing." 

Your  interested  reader. 

Edith  Rosamond  Merrill  (age  ii). 


Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear   St,   Nichol.\s:   I   want  to   tell  you  how   I   enjoy 
and  appreciate  you.     I  am  a  member  of  the  League,  but 
am  ncaring  the  age  limit. 

You  are  a  truly  delightful  magazine,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  reading  good  reading  when  I  have  you.  "The 
Land  of  Mystery"  certainly  abounds  in  mystery  and 
interest. 

In  the  July  number,  there  was  a  most  beautiful  poem 
entitled    "Wandering,"    by    a    girl    thirteen    years    old. 
You  don't  know  how  I  love  that  poem,  and  I  know  it 
by  heart.     The  poem  I  refer  to  is  on  page  857. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Helen  G.  Rankin. 

Hll.I.SBORO,   O. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Although  I  have  taken  the  St. 
Nicholas  since  1907,  this  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever 
written  to  you. 

I  enjoy  every  page  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  and  I  like 
to  read  the  poems  and  stories  that  other  girls  and  boys 
about  my  age  have  written  in  the  League,  and  I  often 
wonder  if  I  could  do  as  well. 

I  like  all  the  short  stories,  and  also  the  continued 
ones,  especially  "The  Land  of  Mystery." 

I  think  the  Letter-Box  is  fine,  and  I  always  read 
every  letter.  I  think  the  letters  from  girls  and  boys  in 
Australia,  China,  Chile,  or  any  other  country  are  so 
interesting  and  instructive. 

I  am  fourteen  years  old,  and  I  enter  high  school  this 
fall.  My  sister,  Patty,  is  eight,  and  will  go  into  the 
third  grade. 

We  have  a  little  black  kitten  named  "Imp."  It  spends 
most  of  its  time  upon  the  transom  or  the  grape-arbor. 
It  ran  away  twice,  but  we  found  it  again. 

Although  Hillsboro  is  not  a  very  large  place,  we 
girls  have  very  good  times,  swimming  and  playing  cro- 
quet in  the  summer,  and  coasting  in  the  winter. 

I  am  keeping  all  my  St.  Nicholas  Magazines,  and 
on  rainy  days,  I  like  to  get  them  and  read  the  stories 
over  again. 

I  lend  my  magazines  to  the  other  girls,  and  we  all 
enjoy  them  very  much. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Narka  Nelson. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  In  the  Nature  and  Science  de- 
partment of  the  August  number,  we  saw  an  account  of 
blackbirds  attacking  people  in  Los  Angeles.  California. 
We  were  very  interested,  as  we  had  a  similar  experi- 
ence in  the  same  citv. 


We  live  here,  and  going  to  school  one  morning,  some 
blackbirds  flew  at  us,  and  tried  to  peck  our  heads.  We 
became  frightened  and  ran. 

When  we  got  home,  we  were  assured  it  was  a  com- 
mon occurrence. 

We  are  very  interested  and  excited  over  your  two 
serial  stories.  We  think  that  all  your  departments  are 
fine,  too. 

Your  interested  readefs, 

Dorothy    Klauber, 
Mary   .Mathews. 


Cloudcroft,  N.  M. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :   As  I   have   never  written  to  you 
before.  I  thought  I  would  tell  you  about  the  country  I 
live  in.     I  live  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  but,  at  present,  I  am 
spending  the  summer  in  the  Sacramento  Mountains. 

El  Paso  is  just  across  the  Rio  Grande  from  J.iurez, 
Mexico,  and  on  the  border  line.  The  Rio  Grande  h.as 
been  changing  its  course  for  a  long  time.  Gradually 
it  has  taken  land  from  Mexico  and  added  it  to  the 
L'nited  States.  After  great  discussion,  the  United 
States  paid  Mexico  for  the  disputed  territory. 

There  have  never  been  floods  here,  but  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  the  State  of  Colorado  had  unusually  heavy 
storms.  In  spring,  the  snow  melted,  flooded  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  overflowed  the  rivers.  After  a 
while,  the  water  rose  above  the  embankment,  and  grad  ■ 
ually  crept  up  one  street  after  another,  until  it  reached 
the  principal  streets.  When  the  water  stopped  flowing 
from  the  mountains,  the  water  ebbed  back,  revealing 
the  damage  it  had  done. 

In  the  southern  part  of  El  Paso  is  the  poor  Mexican 
quarter.  The  Mexicans  live  in  adobe  houses.  These 
houses  have  flat  roofs,  which  are  used  as  we  use  ve- 
randas. Poorer  Mexicans  live  huddled  up  in  a  small 
one-room  house.  They  eat  many  dishes,  consisting  of 
chile  and  other  things.  Some  of  the  things  they  cat 
are  en  chiledes.  chile  concarne.  and  tamales. 

In  western  El  Paso  is  the  largest  silver  smelter  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world, 
the  largest  being  in  Mexico.  The  El  Paso  smelter  is 
situated  on  the  river  which   furnishes  its  power. 

Northeast  of  El  Paso  is  Fort  Bliss,  the  residence  of 
the  soldiers.  It  has  base-ball-  and  parade-grounds. 
This  is  inclosed  by  the  soldiers'  barracks  and  officers' 
houses. 

North  of  El  Paso  is  Mount  Franklin.  It  was  once 
part  of  a  plateau,  but  after  many  years  this  has  become 
a  peak,  and  the  land  below  a  mesa.  Some  tin  mining 
and  quarrying  is  carried  on. 

Your  very  interested  reader. 

BiKDiE  Krupp. 


Seal  Harbor.  Me. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   My  real  home  is  down  in  Chest- 
nut   Hill.    Philadelphia,    but    my    sister    and    I    come    up 
here   every   summer   with   Grandmother.      I   am   eleven 
years  of  age.  and  my  sister  is  eight. 

My  uncle  has  a  little  dog,  and  his  name  is  Timmy. 
He  is  very  cute.  Uncle  says,  "Timmy,  get  your  ball," 
and  he  gets  it  and  has  a  game  of  ball  with  Uncle. 

It  is  very  pretty  here  at  Seal  Harbor.  There  is  a 
nice  beach,  and  lovely  walks,  for  there  are  many  moun- 
tains. There  is  a  lovely  lake  called  "Jordan  Lake," 
and  a  tea-house.  It  is  four  miles  away,  and  my  sister 
and  I  often  walk  there. 
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I    enjoy    reading    your    stories    so    much,    especially 
"The  Land  of  Mystery."  which  I  think  is  very  exciting. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Mary  Lardner  Bayard. 


Auckland,  New  Zealand. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Ever  since  1908,  when  I  first  had 
you  to  read,  I  have  wanted  to  join  the  League,  but  by 
the  time  I  get  you,  it  is  too  late  to  send  any  contribu- 
tion, so  I  have  to  content  myself  with  writing  letters, 
though  this  is  my  first. 

I  do  like  the  serial  stories,  and  I  think  "The  Lucky 
Sixpence"  and  "Beatrice  of  Denewood"  are  just  lovely. 
I  have  generally  read  all  the  stories  by  about  the  sec- 
ond day  after  you  come,  and  then  I  have  to  wait  a 
whole  month  before  I  can  go  on  with  them. 

Living,  as  I  do,  in  Auckland  City,  I  see  ever  so  many 
Maoris.  The  women  do  look  so  funny  sometimes,  walk- 
ing about  town  in  dresses  of  every  imaginable  color, 
barefooted,  and   sometimes  smoking  pipes. 

Although  I  live  in  Auckland.  I  am  not  a  New  Zea- 
lander,  as  I  was  born  in  Australia,  and  lived  there  for 
some  time.  I  have  been  to  several  places  in  New  Zea- 
land, but  I  think  I  enjoyed  our  stay  in  Christchurch 
best  of  all.  The  scenery  here  is  very  pretty,  and  Waite- 
mata,  the  name  of  the  Auckland  harbor,  is  Maori  for 
"sparkling  water." 

I  am  yours  sincerely, 

Margaret  Brothers. 


Richmond,  Ind. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  can't  imagine  how  much  I 
have  enjoyed  you  this  year.  I  think  "The  Land  of 
Mystery"  and  "Beatrice  of  Denewood"  are  splendid 
stories.  I  am  always  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  as  the 
time  draws  near  when  you  are  to  come. 

I  am  twelve  years  old  and  will  be  thirteen  in  Au- 
gust. 

My  little  brother  Edward  enjoys  the  section  "For 
Very  Little  Folk"  a  great  deal,  and  I  think  he  is  almost 
as  anxious  for  you  to  come  as  I  am. 

Yours  affectionately, 

Mildred  Nusbaum. 


Lawrenceville,  N.  J. 
Dear   St.  Nicholas:   I   have  taken  you  for  two  years, 
and  I  don't  know  what  I  'd  do  without  you.     I  am  very 
much  interested  in  "The  Land  of  Mystery"  and  "Bea- 
trice of  Denewood." 

We  have  a  library  in  Lawrenceville,  and  I  often  go 
there  for  St.  Nicholases.  I  have  just  finished  Vol.  22, 
Part  L  and  am  just  in  the  middle  of  an  exciting  serial 
stor>%  so  I  have  to  wait  until  I  can  get  Part  IL 

For  pets   I   have  thirty-six   baby  chickens,  about  fif- 
teen big  ones,  a  cat,  a  ring-neck  dove,   and   a  canary. 
I  ha\'e  lots  of  fun  doing  your  League  puzzles. 
Y'our  loving  friend, 

Mary  E.  v.\n  Dyck. 


Greenwich,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  three  years 
now,  and  have  read  you  through  every  time,  so  as  not 
to  miss  a  single  one  of  your  fine  stories.  I  think  that 
"Beatrice  of  Denewood"  and  "The  Land  of  Mystery'' 
are  the  two  best  serial  stories  I  have  ever  read. 

The  sketch  on  the  ways  to  swim  was  very  interesting 
to  me,  for,  at  the  present  time,  I  am  learning  all  the 
different  strokes.     I  liked  the  ways  to  dive  the  best. 


I  have  two  sisters  and  one  brother.  My  brother  is 
the  youngest,  and  his  favorite  saying  is,  "By,  by  in  cho 
chos,"  meaning,  "I  want  to  go  out  in  the  automobile." 
Next  year,  I  am  going  to  be  in  the  fourth  form  at 
school.  That  means  that  I  will  have  four  more  years 
at  school  before  I  graduate  for  college. 
I   am  your  devoted  reader, 

Ruth  Virginia  Hyde  (age  11). 


Albany,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  almost  four 
years,  and  there  has  n't  been  a  month  in  the  four  years 
that  I  have  n't  been  excited  waiting  for  the  mail  to 
come  on  the  fifteenth  day.  (That  is  when  I  receive 
you.)  I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Albany  in  the 
magazine,  so  I  thought  I  would  write.  I  am  extremely 
interested  in  the  stories  and  especially  "The  Land  of 
Mystery,"  "The  Lucky  Sixpence,"  and  its  sequel, 
"Beatrice  of  Denewood."  I  have  a  lot  of  dogs  at  my 
summer  home,  but  only  one  in  the  city.  He  is  a  pure 
white,  thoroughbred,  gordon  setter,  and  his  name  is 
Kipi.  He  is  very  affectionate  and  intelligent,  and  is  a 
fine  companion. 

Your  loving  reader, 
Dorothy  Cuyler  Shingerland  (age  13). 


SUFFERN,   N.  Y. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :   I  have  taken  your  magazine   for 
about  half  a  year,  and  think  that  no  other  one  is  equal 
to  it.     I  think  that  "Beatrice  of  Denewood"  and  "The 
Land  of  Mystery"  are  fine,  as  well  as  all  the  rest. 

A  few  days  ago,  five  or  six  boys  and  girls  were  play- 
ing with  me,  and  after  we  had  played  for  a  long  time 
and  were  tired,  I  got  out  some  copies  of  St.  Nicholas, 
and  soon  every  one  of  them  were  so  interested  they  did 
not  want  to  go  home  for  lunch. 

From  your  most  interested  reader. 

Ruth  Hooper. 


Boston.  Mass. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas  :   Even  though   I  don't  take  you.  I 
always  manage  to  read  you  every  month.     You  are  the 
best  magazine  published,  I  think. 

I  have  six  pets,  a  pony,  very  black,  whose  name  is 
Teddy,  a  collie,  named  Spunk,  a  terrier,  named  Jack,  a 
parrot,  named  Poll  Pry,  a  squirrel,  named  Chip,  and  a 
charming  pussy  whose  name  is  Kitty  Puss.  She  has 
four  kittens.  Mittens,  Muff,  Mit,  and  Mose.  One  day, 
my  father  was  all  dressed  up  for  a  wedding,  and  as  he 
passed  Poll  Pry,  she  said:  "Is  n't  Syd  a  pretty  boy?" 
Sydney  is  my  father's  name. 

Poll  Pry  is  scolding  me  now.  She  is  saying,  "Who 
you  writing  to?  Answer  me!  Quick?  Say.  All  right 
for  you,  I  '11  call  the  cop." 

I  remain, 

Your  interested  reader, 

Christine  Isobel  Amadon. 


Mount  Vernon.  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  three  years, 
and  this  is  the  first  letter  I  've  written  you.     I  think  I 
would  feel  as  if  something  were  missing  in   my  life  if 
you  did  not  come  every  month. 

Though  I  enjoy  everything  in  you  very  much,  "The 
Land  of  Mystery"  is  my  favorite.  I  can  hardly  wait 
until  next  month  to  find  out  how  it  and  the  other  stories 
will  end.  Your  loving  reader, 

Florence  Webster  (age  13). 


ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES    IN    THE  OCTOBER   NUMBER 


A  Greek  Pi'zzle.  Zigzag,  Themistocles;  x  lo  8,  Pericles;  9  to  13, 
CIcon  :  14  to  21,  Leonidas :  22  to  30,  Aristotle  ;  31  to  36,  Pindar ;  37  to 
41,  Myron  :  42  to  47,  Ithaca :  48  to  54,  Salamis ;  55  to  58,  Tyre.  Cross- 
words:   I.  Treason.     2.  Chalice-     3.  Elysium.     4,  Smatter.     5.  Illegal. 

6.  Asphalt.     7.  I'ransit.     8.   Mortify.     9.   Coppice.     10.   Slander.     11. 
Erodcnt.     12.  Ostrich. 

English  Historical  Diagonal.  Plantagenets.  Cross-words:  1. 
Paxton.     2.  Albert.     3.  Tbanct.     4.  France.     5.  Cabots.     6.  Armada. 

7.  Tostig.     8.    Wolsey.    9.    Sidney.     10.   Quebec.     11.    Stuart.     12. 
Saxons. 

An  Anagram  Acrostic.  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.  i. 
Thora  of  Rimol.     2.   Hiawatha's  Fishing.     3.    Enceladus.     4.    Charie- 

ma^e.     5.    Ovid   in  Exile.      6.    Ultima   Thule.     7.    Resignation.  8. 

Twilight.      9.    Sandalphon.     lo.    Hawthorne.      11.     Iron-beard.  12. 

Pegasus  in  Pound.     13.  Old  Age.    14.  Flowers.     15.  Maidenhood.  16. 

In  the  Harbor.     17.  Loss  and  Gain.     18.   Endymion.     19.  Sleep.  20. 

Scanderbeg.      21.   Torquemada.      22.  Araalfi.      23.   Nurcmburg.  24. 
Delia.     25.  It  is  not  always  May.     26.   Seaweed.     27.  Holidays. 


Cried. 


River.      3.    Ivory.      4.    Ee; 


Word-Square 
Dryer. 

Novel  Numerical  Enigma.  "Liberty  and  union,  now  and  for- 
ever, one  and  inseparable."  Daniel  Webster.  Diabolo,  answer,  neat, 
Indiana,  envy,  lurn,  wool,  eel,  bur,  son,  tone,  episode,  roof. 

Illustrated  Central  Acrostic.    Balaklava.    i.  caBin.  2.  crAbs. 

3.  taLon.     4.  frAme.    5.  baKer.    6.  paLms.    7.  blAde.     8.  raVen.     9. 
spAde. 

Squares  Connected  by  Diamonds.     I.     i. 
Apple.     4.    Relic.     5.    Erect.     II.     i.  Moral. 

4.  Anger.     «;.  Leers.     III.    i.  Carat.    2.  Amuse. 

5.  Teens.     IV.     :.  Petit.     2.  Elate.     3.  Taper. 
V.     1.  E.    2.  Old.     3._Elder.    4.    Den.     5-    R 
3  " 
5. 


Scare.     2.  Caper.     3. 

2.  Opine.     3.    Ridge. 

3.  Ruche.    4.  Ashen. 

V  Items.     5.  Terse. 
I.     I.  E.    2.  Ant. 


3.  Enter.  4.  Tea.  5.  R.  VII.  i.  R.  a.  Bog.  3.  Rogue.  4.  Gun. 
S.  E.  VIII.  I.  E.  2.  Ace. 'i.  Eclat.  4.  Ear.  5.  1.  IX.  i.  E. 
2.  Kit.     3.  Eight.    4.  Thy.     5.  T. 


Arithmetical  Puzzle. 
thirty-six. 


Willie    was  eleven   and  his  father  was 


To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  lolh  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 
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— Jonas  Goldberg,  8 — Theodore  H.  Ames,  8 — Alberta  B.  Burton,  8 — Arnold  G.  Cameron,  Jr.,  7 — Ruth  V.  A.  Spicer,  7 — Evelyn  Hillman,  7 — 
Rebecca  Vincent,  7 — Lothrop  Bartlett,  6 — Phyllis  Voung,  6 — Henry  G.  Cartwright,  Jr.,  5 — H.  pe  Geiverighl.  5 — Helen  A.  Moulton,  5 — Amelic 
de  Witt  and  Cornelia  Holland,  5— Marian  E.  Stearns,  5 — Douglas  Robinson,  5 — "Greenville,"  5 — Mary  Bales  Martin,  4 — Eloise  Feckham,  4 — 
Barbara  and  Frederica  Pisek,  4 — Elizabeth  E.  Abbott,  4 — Dorothy  Bcrrall.  4 — Marion  J.  Benedict,  3 — Elizabeth  Carpenter,  3 — Helen  Bull,  3 — 
Dorothy  Dewar,  3 — Henry  Noble,  3 — .Martha  Hammond,  -i — Janet  Brouse,  3 — Evelyn  Schoen,  3 — Dorothy  Chesley,  2 — M.  Ernestine  Apple- 
ton,  2 — Millicent  F.  Williams,  2 — Hortense  Miller,  2 — Dorothy  Oaig.  2 — Emma  Carter.  2 — James  Carter,  2 — K.  C.  K.,  2 — Alma  R.  Field,  2— 
Carl  Sprecher  Schmidt,  2— Fred  Floyd,  2 — Allan  Robinson,  2 — Edith  Brill,  2 — Florence  L.  Klitz,  2 — Jessica  B.  Noble,  2 — Leatha  W.  Hechl,  2 — 
Rosalind  Orr  English,  2— Chester  E.  Phillips,  2. 

Answers  to  One  Puzzle  were  received  from  G.  C— L.  P.  I.— D.  R.  U.— C.  P.  U.— B.  A.— C.  H.  H.— E.  H.— R.  A.— H.  D.,  Jr.— M.  B.— 
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WORD-SQUARES 

T.  I.  The  lowest  English  title  of  nobility.  2.  A  plea  of 
.ibsence.  3.  To  clinch.  4.  Excessively  fat.  5.  Salt- 
pet  tr. 

11.     I.  A  small  drum.     2.  Over.     3.  False.     4.  A  little 
egg-     5-  To  set  again. 

FL-wis  trebbi   (age   13),  League  Member. 


Ireland.  6.  The  capital  of  one  of  the  United  States. 
7.  A  country  of  northern  Africa.  8.  A  range  of  moun- 
tains in  Utah.  9.  A  river  of  South  America.  10.  The 
capital  of  one  of  the  United  States.  !t.  A  (luaint  Eng- 
lish city  not  far  from  Liverpool.  12.  The  largest  inland 
sea  in  the  world.  13.  A  lake  lying  north  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. IDA    CRAMER    (age    1 2). 


GEOGRAPHICAL  ZIGZAG 

{Silver  Bati^f,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

All  of  the  places  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  these  are  rightly  guessed  and  written 
one  below  another,  the  zigzag,  beginning  at  the  upper, 
left-hand  letter,  will  spell  the  name  of  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  North  America. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  country-  of  northern  Africa.  2. 
A  province  of  Chile.  3.  A  country  of  Europe.  4.  A 
large  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago.     5.   A  river  of 


PRIMAL  ACROSTIC 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  be- 
low another,  the  initials  will  spell  a  famous  holiday. 

Cross-words:  i.  Bondage.  2.  Very  brave.  3.  Con- 
duct. 4.  Delicacy.  5.  A  piece  in  the  game  of  chess.  6. 
A  flexible  twig.  7.  A  musical  instrument.  8.  To  hin- 
der. 9.  Excusable.  10.  To  draw  into  the  lungs.  11.  A 
prickly  plant.  12.  A  tool  for  boring.  13.  Dismal.  14. 
Yearly.  15.  A  common  man  of  a  respectable  class. 
EDITH  ANNA  LUKENS  (age   12),  League  Member. 
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November  woods  6.re  Wre  e^nd  sfill, 
November  days  e^re  des^r  and  bri^ght, 
E^ch  noon  burns  up  The  morning's  chill, 

itie  morningb  snow  I's  gone  by  nigKt, 
E&ch  di%/  rny  5tep.5grow  slow,  grow  lic^hf 

"As  thro'  the  woods  I  reverent  creep, 
WdfcKing  d,\\  Things'  l/c  down  to  sleep"  [^ 

3-<5-n- 1  -  18 -lb' 


ILLUSTKATED  NUIVEEBICAL  ET<IGMA 

In  this  puzzle  the  key-words  are  pictured.  The  an- 
swer, containing  twenty-one  letters,  will  form  a  little 
couplet  that  was  popular  in  1S40.  It  commemorates  a 
battle   fought  in   November,    iSii. 

NORTEL  ZIGZAG 


* 

24 

10 

23 

2 

* 

7 

* 

12 

19 

* 

6 

21 

'.? 

* 

9 

22 

16 

,1 

II 

5 

* 

17 

S 

* 

I 

20 

14 

15 

* 

4 

18 

When  the  words  described  have  been  rightly  guessed 
and  written  one  below  another,  the  zigzag  of  stars 
(shown  in  the  diagram)  will  spell  the  surname  of  a 
famous  writer  who  was  born  in  November,  1759;  the 
letters  represented  by  the  figures  from  i  to  7  spell  the 
name  of  his  native  land;  from  8  to  18,  his  best  known 
work;  and  from  19  to  24,  a  friend  who  was  also  a 
famous  writer. 

Cross-words:  i.  Illiberal.  2.  Excessive  joy.  3.  A 
Spanish  nobleman,  4.  A  substance  neither  animal  nor 
vegetable.  5.  According  to  the  letter.  6.  Permitted. 
7.  Conceit.     8.  To  tread  under  foot. 

p.    ERNEST    ISBELL    (age    I4). 

CROSS -WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  darling,  but  not  in  dear  ; 
My  second  in  month,  but  not  in  year; 
My  third  is  in  verb,  but  not  in  noun; 
My  fourth  is  in  dress,  but  not  in  gown  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  minute,  but  not  in  day  ; 
My  sixth  is  in  robin,  but  not  in  jay; 
My  seventh  in  eel,  hut  not  in  fish; 
My  eighth  is  in  platter,  but  not  in  dish. 
My  whole  is  a  chilly  month  of  the  year. 
Though  it  could  n't  be  spared  without  loss,  I  fear. 
FLORENCE  ROGERS  (age  13),  League  Member. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

I  AM  composed  of  seventy-four  letters,  and  form  a 
Thanksgiving  quotation  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

My  68-26-56-9  is  to  chop  into  small  pieces.  My  32- 
37-72-7  is  caloric.  My  28-23-53-20  is  a  popular  roast. 
My   70-50-13-4-17  is  a  rich  repast.      My  35-63-66-48- 


""-m 


43  is  speed.  My  58-40-45-64-18  is  hoarse.  My  30-57- 
■-54-15  is  to  weave.  My  74-61-3-42-10  is  a  pronoun. 
My  1 1-52-25-33-5  is  a  woman  sovereign.  My  73-12- 
24-62-59-8  is  the  highest  point.  My  60-6-47-39-65-36 
is  a  widely  popular  beverage.  My  67-19-14-51-29-69  is 
language.  My  44-21-16-2-34-49  is  to  sew.  My  27-22- 
38-46-55-3 1-41-7 I   is  to  choke. 

NOVEL  AfRO.STIC 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Here  are  two  groups  of  letters : 

I.  3,  8,  7,  4,  100,  14,  4,  9. 

II.  14,  24,  34,  6,  19,  II,   10,   12,  20. 

Write  the  first  row  of  letters  one  below  another,  and 
beside  each  letter  write  out  the  number  in  letters.  From 
each  of  these  eight  written  words  select  one  letter,  and 
you  will  have  a  masculine  name. 

Treat  the  second  row  of  letters  in  the  same  way,  arid 
you  will  have  a  surname.  These  two  names  form  the 
whole  name  of  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

MURIEL   W.    CLARKE    (age    I3L 
OVERLAPPING  DIAMONDS  AND  SQUARES 


***** 


***** 


***** 


I.  Upper  Diamond:    i.   In  distance. 


A  small  barrel. 


3.    Lukewarm, 
tance. 

II.  Left-hand  Diamond:  i.  In  distance.  2.  A  rodent. 
3.  A  water-nymph.     4.  A  sailor.     5.  In  distance. 

III.  Lower  Diamond:  i.  In  distance.  2.  A  fabulous 
bird.  3.  A  feminine  name.  4.  A  Spanish  epic  poem. 
5.  In  distance. 

IV.  Right-hand  Diamond:  i 
erage.  3.  A  proof  of  absence, 
distance. 

V.  Left-hand   Square:    i.   A 
One  of  a  line  of  English  kings, 
bird.     5.  Tendency. 

VI.  Right-hand  Square:  i.  Deals  out  scantily.  2.  A 
musical  drama.  3.  Lawful.  4.  To  obliterate.  5.  A  city 
of  Massachusetts. 

DUNCAN  SCARBOROUGH  (.ige  i6),  Hoiior  Member. 


4.   A   two-wheeled   carriage.      5.    In   dii 


In  distance.     2.  A  bev- 
4.  To  decrease.     5.  In 

convulsive   motion.      2. 
3.  Sun-dried  clay.    4.  A 
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Hark,  hark, 

The  dogs  do  bark. 

Beggars  are  coming  to  town: 
Some  m  rags, 
And  some  m  tags. 

And  some  m  velvet  gowns. 


Hickory,  dickory, 

dock, 
The  mouse  ran  up 

the  clock; 
The  clock  struck 

one. 
The  mouse  ran 
.        down, 
^Hickory,  dickory, 

dock. 


Little  Jack  Horner 
Sat  in  a  corner, 

Eating  a  Christmas  pie; 
He  put  in  his  thumb. 
And  pulled  out  a  plum. 
And  said,  "What  a  good  boy  am  1 ! " 
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THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE 


Diddle-ty — diddle-ty — dumpty, 
The  cat  ran  up  the  plum-tree, 
Half  a  crown 
To  fetch  her  down, 
Diddle-ty — diddle-ty — dumpty. 


1 


Ride  a  cock-horse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  a  fine  lady  upon  a  white  horse; 
With  rings  on  her  fingers,  and  bells 

on  her  toes. 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she 

goes.  


Little  Betty  Blue 

Lost  her  holiday  shoe. 

What  shall  little  Betty  do? 

Buy  her  another 

To  match  the  other, 

And  then  she  '11  walk  in  two. 


Three  wise  men  of  Gotham 
Went  to  sea  in  a  bowl; 
And  if  the  bowl  had  been  stronger, 
My  song  would  have  been  longer. 


Rain,  rain,  go  away. 
Come  again  another  day; 
Little  (Arthur)  wants  to  play. 


J 
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"RAIX,  RAIX,  GO  AWAY!" 

PAINTKD    FOR    ST.   NICHOLAS    BY    ARTHIR    RACKMAM. 


MISS   SANTA   CLAUS   OF    THE    PULLMAN 

BY  A  NX  IK   F1;L1,()\\S  JOHNSTON 

AT  I  link    (II-    "in  I'.    1,11  11, K    COI.ONKI."    HODKS,    AM)    OIHKK    STOKIKS 


Chapter  \' 
miss  santa  claus  comes  aboard 


holly.  The  little  fiir  eap  with  its  scarlet  feather 
was  powdered  with  snow-,  and  the  frosty  wind 
had  brought  such  a  glow  to  her  cheeks  and  a 

A  HALF-CROWN  boy,  a  suitcase  in  one  hand  and  a     sparkle  in  her  eyes,  that  she  looked  the  living  em- 
pile  of  packages  in  his  arms,  dashed  toward  the     bodinicnt     of    rhristni.is    cheer.       Her    entrance 

car,  leaving  a  furry  old  gentleman  in 

the   sleigh   to   hold   the   horses.     The 

old  gentleman's  coat  was  fur,  and  his 

cap  was   fur,  and   so  was  the  great 

rug  which  covered  him.     Under  the 

fur  cap  was  thick  white  hair,  and  all 

over  the  lower  part  of  his  face  was  a 

bushy   white  beard.     And  his  cheeks 

were  red,  and  his  eyes  were  laughing, 

and  if  he  was  n't  Santa  Claus's  own 

self,  he  certainly  looked  enough  like 

the  nicest   pictures  of  him   to  be  his 

own  brother. 

On    the    seat    beside    him    was    a 

young   girl,    who,    waiting   only    Ihhl 

enough    to    plant    a    kiss   on    one    ut 

those   rosy   cheeks   above  the  snow  \ 

beard,  sprang  out  of  the  sleigh  an  1 

ran    after    the    boy    as   hard    as    shi 

could   go.     She   was   not   more   than 

sixteen,    but    she   looked    like   a    full- 

grow-n  young  lady  to  Libbj',   for  lur 

hair  was  tucked  up  under  her  littU- 

fur  cap  with  its  scarlet  quill,  and  thr 

long,  fur-bordered  red  coat  she  wore 

reached  her  ankles.     One  hand  was 

thrust     through     a     row     of     holly 

wreaths,  and  she  was  carrying  all  the 

bundles  both  arms  could  hold. 

By  the  time  the  boy  had  deposited 

his   load   in   the   section   opposite   the 

children's  and  dashed  back  down  tlu- 

aisle,  there  was  a  call  of  "All  aboard  !  " 

They   met   at   the   door,   he   and   tlic 

pretty  girl,  she  laughing  and  noddinq 

her  thanks  over  her  pile  of  bundles. 

He  raised  his  hat  and  bolted  past,  bni 

stopped  an  instant,  just  before  jump 

ing  off  the  train,  to  run  back  and  thrusi 

his  head  in  the  door  and  call  out  laugh- 
ingly, "Good-by,  Miss  Santa  Claus !" 

Everybody  in  the  car  looked  up  and  smiled,  and 

turned  and  looked  again  as  she  went  up  the  aisle, 

for   a   lovelier   Christmas   picture    could   not   be 

imagined  than  the  one  she  made  in  her  long  red 

coat,  her  arms  full  of  packages  and  wreaths  of 


THE    OLD    UKNTLEMAN  S   COAT    WAS    FL-R,    AND    HIS   CAP    WAS    FL'K." 


seemed  to  bring  with  it  the  sense  of  all  holiday 
joy,  just  as  the  cardinal's  first  note  holds  in  it  the 
sweetness  of  a  w-hole  spring.  Will'm  edged  along 
the  seat  until  he  was  close  beside  Libby,  and  the 
two  sat  and  stared  at  her  with  wide-eyed  interest. 
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MISS  SANTA  CLAUS  OF  THE  PULLMAN 


[Dec, 


That  boy  had  called  her  Miss  Santa  Clans! 

If  the  sleigh  which  brought  her  had  been  drawn 
by  reindeer,  and  she  had  carried  her  pack  on  her 
back  instead  of  in  her  arms,  they  could  not  have 
been  more  spellbound.  They  scarcely  breathed 
for  a  few  moments.  The  radiant,  glowing  crea- 
ture took  off  the  long  red  coat  and  gave  it  to  the 
porter  to  hang  up.  then  she  sat  down  and  began 
sorting  her  packages  into  three  piles.  It  took 
some  time  to  do  this,  as  she  had  to  refer  con- 
stantly to  a  list  of  names  on  a  long  strip  of  paper, 
and  compare  them  with  the  names  on  the  bundles. 
While  she  was  doing  this,  the  conductor  came  for 
her  ticket,  and  she  asked  several  questions. 

Yes,  he  assured  her,  they  were  due  at  East- 
brook  in  fifteen  minutes,  and  would  stop  there 
long  enough  to  take  water. 

"Then  I  '11  have  plenty  of  time  to  step  off  with 
these  things,"  she  said.  "And  I  'm  to  leave  some 
at  Centerville,  and  some  at  Ridgely." 

When  the  conductor  said  something  about 
helping  Santa  Claus,  she  answered  laughingly, 
"Yes,  Uncle  thought  it  would  be  better  for  me  to 
bring  these  breakable  things  instead  of  trusting 
them  to  the  chimney  route."  Then,  in  answer  to 
a  question  which  Libby  did  not  hear,  "Oh,  that 
will  be  all  right.  L^ncle  telephoned  all  down  the 
Hue  and  arranged  to  have  some  one  meet  me  at 
each  place." 

When  the  train  stopped  at  Eastbrook,  both  the 
porter  and  conductor  came  to  help  her  gather  up 
her  first  pile  of  parcels,  and  people  in  the  car 
stood  up  and  craned  their  necks  to  see  what  she 
did  with  them.  Libby  and  Will'm  could  see. 
They  were  on  the  side  next  to  the  station.  She 
gave  them  to  several  people  who  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  her.  Ahnost  immediately  she  was 
surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  young  men  and  girls, 
all  shaking  hands  with  her  and  talking  at  once. 
From  the  remarks  which  floated  in  through  the 
open  vestibule,  it  seemed  that  they  all  must  have 
been  at  some  party  with  her  the  night  before.  A 
chorus  of  good-bys  and  Merry  Christmases  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  car  when  she  had  to  leave 
them  and  hurry  aboard.  This  time  she  came  in 
empty-handed,  and  this  time  people  looked  up  and 
smiled  openly  into  her  face,  and  she  smiled  back 
as  if  they  were  all  friends,  sharing  their  good 
times  together. 

At  Centerville,  she  darted  out  with  the  second 
lot.  Farther  down,  a  number  of  people  were 
leaving  the  day  coaches,  but  no  one  was  getting 
off  the  Pullman.  She  did  not  leave  the  steps,  but 
leaned  over  and  called  to  an  old  colored  man  who 
stood  with  a  market-basket  on  his  arm,  "This 
way,  Mose.    Quick  !" 

Then  Will'm  and  Libby  heard  her  say:  "Tell 


'Old  Miss'  that  Uncle  Norse  sent  this  holly.  He 
wanted  her  to  have  it  because  it  grew  on  his  own 
place  and  is  the  finest  in  the  country.  Don't 
knock  the  berries  off,  and  do  be  careful  of  this 
biggest  bundle.  I  would  n't  have  it  broken  for 
anything.  And— oh,  yes,  Mose"  (this  in  a  lower 
tone),  "this  is  for  you." 

What  it  was  that  passed  from  the  little  white 
hand  into  the  worn  brown  one  of  the  old  servitor 
was  not  discovered  by  the  interested  audience  in- 
side the  car,  but  they  heard  a  chuckle  so  full  of 
pleasure  that  some  of  them  echoed  it  uncon- 
sciously. 

"Lawd  bless  you.  liT  miss,  you  sho'  is  de  floivah 
of  de  Santa  Claus  fambly  !" 

When  she  came  in  this  time,  a  motherly  old 
lady  near  the  door  stopped  her,  and  smiling  up 
at  Iier  through  friendly  spectacles,  asked  if  she 
was  going  home  for  Christmas. 

"Yes  !"  was  the  enthusiastic  answer.  "And  you 
know  what  that  means  to  a  freshman— her  first 
home-coming  after  her  first  term  away  at  school. 
I  should  have  been  there  four  days  ago.  Our 
vacation  began  last  Friday,  but  I  stopped  over 
for  a  house-party  at  my  cousin's.  I  was  wild  to 
get  home,  but  I  could  n't  miss  this  visit,  for  she  's 
my  dearest  chum  as  well  as  my  cousin,  and  last 
night  was  her  birthday.  Maybe  you  noticed  all 
those  people  who  met  me  at  Eastbrook.  They 
were  at  the  party." 

"That  was  nice,"  answered  the  little  old  lady, 
bobbing  her  head.  "Very  nice,  my  dear.  .And 
now' you  'II  be  getting  home  at  the  most  beautiful 
time  in  all  the  year." 

"Yes.  /  think  so,"  was  the  happy  answer. 
"Christmas  eve  to  me  always  means  going  around 
with  Father  to  take  presents,  and  I  would  n't  miss 
it  for  anything  in  the  world.  I  'm  glad  there  's 
enough  snow  this  year  for  us  to  use  the  sleigh. 
We  had  to  take  the  auto  last  year,  and  it  was  n't 
half  as  much  fun." 

Libby  and  Will'm  scarcely  moved  after  that, 
all  the  way  to  Ridgely.  Nor  did  they  take  their 
eyes  off  of  her.  Mile  after  mile  they  rode,  barely 
batting  an  eyelash,  staring  at  her  with  unabated 
interest.  At  Ridgely,  she  handed  off  all  the  rest 
of  the  packages  and  all  of  the  holly  wreaths  but 
two.  These  she  hung  up  out  of  the  way  over  her 
windows,  then,  taking  out  a  magazine,  settled 
herself  comfortably  in  the  end  of  the  seat  to  read. 

On  her  last  trip  up  the  aisle  she  had  noticed 
the  wistful,  unsmiling  faces  of  her  little  neigh- 
bors across  the  way,  and  she  wondered  why  it 
was  that  the  only  children  in  the  coach  should  be 
the  only  ones  who  seemed  to  have  no  share  in 
the  general  joyousness.  Something  was  wrong, 
she  felt  sure,  and  while  she  was  cutting  the  leaves 
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of  the  magazine,  she  stole  several  glances  in  their 
direction.  The  little  girl  had  an  anxious  pucker 
of  the  brows  sadly  out  of  place  in  a  face  tiiat  had 
not  yet  outgrown  its  baby  innocence  of  expres- 
sion.    She  looked  so  little  and  lorn,  and  troubled 


'  kvkkvikjuy  lookkj)  ag.mn  as  shk  wf.nt  up  tuic  ai.si.i; 


about  something,  that  Miss  Santa  Claus  made  up 
her  mind  to  comfort  her  as  soon  as  she  had  an 
opportunity.  She  knew  better  than  to  ask  for  her 
confidence,  as  the  well-meaning  lady  had  done 
earlier  in  the  day. 

When  she  began  to  read,  W'ill'm  drew  a  long 


breath  and  stretched  himself.  There  was  no  use 
watching  now  when  it  was  evident  that  she  was 
n't  going  to  do  anything  for  a  while,  and  sitting 
still  so  long  had  made  him  fidgety.  He  squirmed 
off  the  seat  and  up  onto  the  next  one,  uninten- 

tionally    wiping   his    feet    on 

Libby's  dress  as  he  did  so. 
It  brought  a  sharp  rei)roof 
from  the  overwrought  Libby, 
and  he  answered  back  in  the 
same  spirit. 

Neither  was  conscious  that 
their  voices  could  be  heard 
.icross  the  aisle  above  the 
noise  of  the  train.  The  little 
fur  cap  with  the  scarlet 
feather  bent  over  the  maga- 
zine without  the  slightest 
change  in  posture,  but  there 
was  no  more  turning  of 
pages.  The  piping,  childish 
voices  were  revealing  a  far 
more  interesting  story  than 
the  printed  one  the  girl  was 
scanning.  She  heard  her 
own  name  mentioned.  The}' 
were  disputing  about  her. 

To:)  restless  to  sit  still,  and 
with  no  way  in  which  to 
•jive  vent  to  his  all-consum- 
ing energy,  Will'm  was  ripe 
for  a  squabble.  It  came 
\  cry  soon,  and  out  of  many 
allusions  to  past  and  present, 
and  dire  threats  as  to  what 
might  happen  to  him  at  the 
end  of  the  journey  if  he 
did  n't  mend  his  ways,  the 
interested  listener  gathered 
I  lie  principal  facts  in  their 
history.  The  fu.ss  ended  in 
a  shower  of  tears  on  Will'm's 
part,  and  the  consequent 
snuidging  of  his  face  with 
his  grimy  little  hands  which 
wiped  them  away,  so  that  he 
had  to  be  escorted  once  more 
behind  the  curtain  to  the 
shining  faucets  and  the  basin 
with  the  chained-up  bole  at 
the  bottom. 
When  they  came  back.  Miss  Santa  Claus  had 
put  away  her  magazine  and  taken  out  some 
fancy-work.  .Ml  she  seemed  to  be  doing  was 
winding  some  red  yarn  over  a  pencil,  around  and 
around  and  around.  But  presently  she  stopped 
and  tied  two  ends  with   a  jerk,   and  went  snip, 
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snip  with  her  scissors,  and  there  in  her  fingers 
was  a  soft  fuzzy  ball.  When  she  had  snipped 
some  more,  and  trimmed  it  all  over,  smooth  and 
even,  it  looked  like  a  little  red  cherry.  In  almost 
no  time  she  had  two  wool  cherries  lying  in  her 
lap.  She  was  just  beginning  the  third  when  the 
big  ball  of  yarn  slipped  out  of  her  fingers,  and 
rolled  across  the  aisle  right  under  Libby's  feet. 
She  sprang  to  pick  it  up  and  take  it  back. 

"Thank  you,  dear,"  was  all  that  Miss  Santa 
Claus  said ;  but  such  a  smile  went  with  it  that 
Libby,  smoothing  her  skirts  over  her  knees  as 
she  primly  took  her  seat  again,  felt  happier  than 
she  had  since  leaving  the  Junction.  It  was  n't 
two  minutes  till  the  ball  slipped  and  rolled  away 
again.  This  time  Will'm  picked  it  up,  and  she 
thanked  him  in  the  same  way.  But  very  soon, 
when  both  scissors  and  ball  spilled  out  of  her  lap 
and  Libby  politely  brought  her  one  and  Will'm 
the  other,  she  did  not  take  them. 

"I  wonder,"  she  said,  "if  you  cliildrcu  could  n't 
climb  up  here  on  the  seat  with  me  and  hold  this 
old  Jack  and  Jill  of  a  ball  and  scissors.  Every 
time  one  falls  down  and  almost  breaks  its  crown, 
the  other  goes  tumbling  after.  I  'm  in  such  a 
hurry  to  get  through.  Could  n't  you  stay  and 
help  me  a  few  minutes  ?" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Libby,  primly  and  timidly, 
sitting  down  on  the  edge  of  the  opposite  seat 
with  the  ball  in  her  hands.  Miss  Santa  Claus  put 
an  arm  around  Will'm  and  drew  him  up  on  the 
seat  beside  her.  "There,"  she  said.  "You  hold 
the  scissors,  Will'm.  and  when  I  'm  through  wind- 
ing the  ball  that  Libby  holds,  I  '11  ask  you  to  cut 
the  yarn  for  me.  Did  you  ever  see  such  scissors, 
Libby  ?  They  're  made  in  the  shape  of  a  witch. 
See !  she  sits  upon  the  handles,  and  when  the 
blades  are  closed,  they  make  the  peak  of  her  long, 
pointed  cap.  They  came  from  the  old  witch  town 
of  Salem." 

Libby  darted  a  half-frightened  look  at  her.  She 
had  called  them  both  by  name  !  Had  she  been 
listening  down  the  chimney,  too?  And  those 
witch  scissors !  They  looked  as  if  they  might 
be  a  charm  to  open  all  sorts  of  secrets.  Maybe 
she  knew  some  charm  to  keep  stepmothers  from 
being  cruel.  Oh,  if  she  only  dared  to  ask !  Of 
course  Libby  knew  that  one  must  n't  "pick  up" 
with  strangers  and  tell  them  things.  Miss  Sally 
had  warned  her  against  that.  But  this  was  dif- 
ferent. Miss  Santa  Claus  was  more  than  just  a 
person. 

If  Pan  were  to  come  piping  out  of  the  woods, 
who,  with  any  music  in  him,  would  not  respond 
with  all  his  heart  to  the  magic  call?  If  Titania 
were  to  beckon  with  her  gracious  wand,  who 
would    not    be    drawn    into    her    charmed    circle 


gladly?  So  it  was  these  two  little  wayfarers 
heard  the  call  and  swayed  to  the  summons  of 
one  who  not  only  shed  the  influence,  but  shared 
the  name  of  the  wonderful  Spirit  of  Yule. 

Chapter  \T 

the  star-flower  charm 

With  Libby  to  hold  the  ball  and  unwind  the 
yarn  as  fast  as  it  was  needed,  and  Will'm  to  cut 
it  with  the  witch  scissors  every  time  Miss  Santa 
Claus  said  "snip  !"  it  was  not  long  before  half  a 
dozen  little  wool  cherries  lay  in  her  lap.  Then 
they  helped  twist  the  yarn  into  cords  on  which 
to  tie  the  balls,  and  watched  with  eyes  that  never 
lost  a  movement  of  her  deft  fingers,  while  she 
fastened  the  cords  to  the  front  of  a  red  cro- 
cheted jacket,  which  she  took  from  her  suitcase. 

"There  !"  she  exclaimed,  holding  it  up  for  them 
to  admire.  "That  is  to  go  in  the  stocking  of  a 
poor  little  fellow  no  larger  than  Will'm.  He  's 
lame,  and  has  to  stay  in  bed  all  the  time,  and  he 
asked  Santa  Claus  to  bring  him  something  soft 
and  warm  to  put  on  when  he  is  propped  up  in  bed 
to  look  at  his  toys." 

Out  of  a  dry  throat  Libby  at  last  brought  up 
the  question  she  had  been  trving  to  find  courage 
for: 

"Is  Santa  Claus  your  father?" 

"No,  but  Father  and  Uncle  Norse  are  so  much 
like  him  that  people  often  get  them  all  mixed  up, 
just  as  they  do  twins,  and  since  Uncle  Santa  has 
grown  so  busy,  he  gets  Father  to  attend  to  a  great 
deal  of  his  business.  In  fact,  our  whole  family 
has  to  help.  He  could  n't  possibly  get  around  to 
everybody  as  he  used  to  when  the  cities  were 
smaller  and  fewer.  Lately,  he  has  been  leaving 
more  and  more  of  his  work  to  us.  He  's  even 
taken  to  adopting  people  into  his  family  so  that 
they  can  help  him.  In  almost  every  city  in  the 
world  now,  he  has  an  adopted  brother  or  sister 
or  relative  of  some  sort,  and  sometimes  children 
not  much  bigger  than  you  ask  to  be  counted  as 
members  of  his  family.  It  's  so  nuich  fun  to 
help." 

Libby  pondered  over  this  news  a  moment  be- 
fore she  asked  another  question :  "Then  does  he 
come  to  see  them  and  tell  them  what  to  do?" 

"No,  indeed!  Nobody  ever  sees  him.  He  just 
sends  messages,  something  like  wireless  tele- 
grams.    You  know  what  they  are  ?" 

Libby  shook  her  head.  She  had  never  heard 
of  them.  Miss  Santa  Claus  explained.  "And  his 
messages  pop  into  your  head  just  that  way,"  she 
added.  "I  was  as  busy  as  I  could  be  one  day, 
studying  my  algebra  lesson,  when  all  of  a  sud- 
den, pop  came  the  thought  into  my  head  that  lit- 
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tie  Jamie  Fitch  wanted  a  warm  red  jacket  to 
wear  when  he  sat  up  in  bed,  and  that  Uncle  Santa 
wanted  me  to  make  it.  I  went  down-town  that 
very  afternoon  and  bought  the  wool,  and  I  knew 
that  I  was  not  mistaken  by  the  way  I  felt  after- 
ward, so  k'^J-  3"<'  warm,  and  C'hrislmasy.  That  's 
whv  all  his  family  love  to  help  him.  He  gives 
them  such  a  happy  feeling  while  they  are  doing  it. 

It  was  Will'm's  turn  now  for  a  question.  He 
asked  it  abruptly,  with  a  complete  change  of 
base: 

"Did  you  ever  see  a  stepmother?" 

"Yes,  indeed !  .A.nd  Cousin  Rosalie  has  one. 
She  's  L^ncle  Xorse's  wife.  I  've  just  been  visit- 
ing them." 

"Has  she  got  a  tush  ?" 

"A  u-lial?"  was  the  astonished  answer. 

"He  means  tusk,"  explained  Libhy.  ".MI  the 
cruel  ones  have  'em,  Susie  Peters  says." 

"It  's  a  tooth  that  sticks  away  out,"  Will'm 
added  eagerly,  at  the  same  time  pulling  his  lip 
down  at  one  side  to  show  a  little  white  tooth  in 
the  place  where  the  dreadful  fang  would  have 
grown,  had  he  been  the  cruel  creature  in  ques- 
tion. 

"Mercy,  no!"  was  the  horrified  exclamation. 
"That  kind  live  only  in  fairy  tales  along  with 
ogres  and  giants.    Did  n't  you  know  that  ?" 

Will'm  shook  his  head.  "Me  an'  Libby  w^as 
afraid  ours  would  be  that  way,  and  if  she  is, 
we  're  going  to  do  something  to  her.  We  're  go- 
ing to  shut  her  up  in  a  nawful  dark  cellar,  or  — 
(ir  something." 

Miss  Santa  looked  grave.  Here  was  a  dread- 
ful misunderstanding.  Somebody  had  poisoned 
these  baby  minds  with  suspicions  and  doubts 
which  might  embitter  their  whole  lives.  If  she 
had  been  only  an  ordinary  fellow  passenger,  she 
might  not  have  felt  it  her  duty  to  set  them 
straight.  But  no  descendant  of  the  family  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  could  come  face  to  face 
with  such  a  wrong  without  the  impulse  to  make  it 
right.  It  was  an  impulse  straight  from  the  sky 
road.  In  the  carol  service  in  the  chapel,  the 
night  before  she  left  school,  the  dean  had  spoken 
so  beautifully  of  the  way  they  might  all  follow 
the  star,  this  Christmas-tide,  with  their  gifts  of 
frankincense  and  myrrh,  even  if  they  had  no 
gold.  Here  was  her  opportunity,  she  thought,  if 
she  were  only  wise  enough  to  say  the  right  thing  ! 

Before  she  could  think  of  a  way  to  begin,  a 
waiter  came  through  the  car,  sounding  the  first 
call  for  dinner.  Time  was  flying.  She  'd  have 
to  hurry,  and  make  the  most  of  it  before  the  jour- 
ney came  to  an  end.  Putting  the  little  crocheted 
jacket  back  into  her  suitcase  and  snapping  the 
clasps,  she  stood  up. 


"Come  on,"  she  said,  holding  out  a  hand  to 
each.  "We  '11  go  into  the  dining-car  and  get 
something  to  eat." 

Libby  thought  of  the  generous  supper  in  tiie 
pasteboard  box  which  they  had  been  told  to  eat 
as  soon  as  it  was  dark,  but  she  allowed  herself 
to  be  led  down  the  aisle  without  a  word.  A  higher 
power  was  in  authority  now.  She  was  as  one 
drawn  into  a  fairy  ring. 

Xow,  at  last,  the  ride  on  the  Pullman  blos- 
somed into  all  that  Will'm  had  pictured  it  to  be. 
There  was  the  gleam  of  glass,  the  shine  of  sil- 
ver, the  glow  of  shaded  candles,  and  himself  at 
one  of  the  little  tables,  while  the  train  went  fly- 
ing through  the  night  like  a  mighty  winged 
dragon,  breathing  smoke  and  fire  as  it  flew. 

Miss  Santa  Claus  studied  the  printed  card  be- 
side her  plate  a  moment,  and  then  looked  into  her 
pocket-book  before  she  wrote  the  order.  She 
smiled  a  little  while  she  was  writing  it.  She 
wanted  to  make  this  meal  one  that  they  w-ould 
always  remember,  and  was  sure  that  children 
who  lived  at  such  a  place  as  the  Junction  had 
never  before  eaten  strawd)errics  on  Christmas 
eve;  a  snow-covered  Christmas  eve  at  that.  She 
had  been  afraid  for  just  a  moment,  when  she 
first  peeped  into  her  purse,  that  there  was  n't 
enough  left  for  her  to  get  them. 

No  one  had  anything  to  say  while  the  order 
was  being  filled.  Will'm  and  Libby  were  too 
busy  looking  at  the  people  and  things  around 
them,  and  their  companion  was  too  busy  thinking 
about  something  she  wanted  to  tell  them  after 
a  while.  Presently,  the  steward  passed  their  ta- 
ble, and  Will'm  gave  a  little  start  of  recognition, 
but  he  said  nothing.  It  was  the  same  man  whose 
locket  he  had  found,  and  wdio  had  promised  to 
tell  Santa  Claus  about  him.  Evidently  he  had 
told,  for  here  was  Will'm  in  full  enjoyment  of 
what  he  had  longed  for.  The  man  did  not  look 
at  Will'm,  however.  He  was  too  busy  attending 
to  the  wants  of  impatient  grown  people  to  no- 
tice a  quiet  little  boy  who  sat  next  the  wall  and 
made  no  demands. 

Then  the  waiter  came,  balancing  an  enormous 
tray  on  one  hand,  high  above  his  head,  and  the 
children  watched  him  with  the  breathless  fasci- 
nation with  which  they  would  have  watched  a 
juggler  play  his  tricks.  It  was  a  simple  supper, 
for  Miss  Santa  Claus  was  still  young  enough  to 
remember  what  had  been  served  to  her  in  her 
nursery  days,  but  it  was  crowned  by  a  dish  of 
enormous  strawberries,  such  as  Will'm  had  seen 
in  the  refrigerator  of  the  car  kitchen,  but  no- 
where else.  They  never  grew  that  royal  size  at 
the  Junction. 

But   what   made   the   meal   one   of   more   than 
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mortal  enjoyment,  and  transformed  the  earthly 
food  into  ambrosia  of  the  gods,  was  that,  while 
they  sifted  the  powdered  sugar  over  their  berries, 
Miss  Santa  Clans  began  to  tell  them  a  story.  It 
was  about  the  Princess  Ina,  who  had  six  brothers 
whom  a  wicked  witch  changed  into  swans.  It 
was  a  very  interesting  story,  the  way  she  told  it, 
and  more  than  once  both  Libby  and  Will'ni 
paused  with  their  spoons  half-way  from  berries 
to  mouth,  the  better  to  listen.  It  was  quite  sad, 
too,  for  only  once  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  then 
just  for  a  few  moments,  could  the  princes  shed 
their  swanskins  and  be  real  brothers  again.  At 
these  times  they  would  fly  back  to  their  sister  Ina, 
and  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  beg  her  to  help  them 
break  the  cruel  charm. 

At  last  she  found  a  way,  but  it  would  be  a  hard 
way  for  her.  She  must  go  alone,  and  in  the  fear- 
some murk  of  the  gloaming,  to  a  spot  where  wild 
asters  grew.  The  other  naine  for  them  is  star- 
flower.  If  she  could  pick  enough  of  these  star- 
flowers  to  weave  into  a  mantle  for  each  brother, 
which  would  cover  him  from  wing-tip  to  wing- 
tip,  then  they  would  be  free  from  the  spell  as 
soon  as  it  was  thrown  over  them.  But  the  flow- 
ers must  be  gathered  in  silence.  A  single  w'ord 
spoken  aloud  would  undo  all  her  work.  And  it 
would  be  a  hard  task,  for  the  star-flowers  grew 
only  among  briers  and  weeds,  and  her  hands 
would  be  scratched  with  thorns  and  stung  by  net- 
tles. Yet,  no  matter  how  badly  she  was  torn  or 
blistered,  she  must  not  break  her  silence  by  one 
word  of  coinplaint. 

Now  the  way  Miss  Santa  told  that  story  made 
you  feel  that  it  was  you  and  not  the  Princess  Ina 
who  was  groping  through  the  fearsome  gloam- 
ing after  the  magic  flowers.  Once  Libby  felt  the 
scratch  of  the  thorns  so  plainly  that  she  said 
"O-o-oh"  in  a  whisper,  and  looked  down  at  her 
own  hands,  half  expecting  to  see  blood  on  them. 
And  WilFm  forgot  to  eat  entirely,  when  it  came 
to  the  time  of  weaving  the  last  mantle  and  there 
was  n't  quite  enough  material  to  piece  it  out  to 
the  last  wing-tip.  Still,  there  was  enough  to 
change  the  last  swan  back  into  a  real  brother 
again,  even  if  one  arm  never  was  quite  as  it 
should  be ;  and  when  all  six  brothers  stood  around 
their  dear  sister,  weeping  tears  of  joy  at  their 
deliverance,  Will'm's  face  shone  as  if  he  had  just 
been  delivered  from  the  same  fate  himself. 

"Now,"  said  Miss  Santa  Claus,  when  the  waiter 
had  brought  the  bill  and  gone  back  for  some 
change,  "you  must  never,  never  forget  that  story 
as  long  as  you  live.  I  've  told  it  to  you  because 
it  's  a  true  charm  that  can  be  used  .  for  many 
things.  Aunt  Ruth  told  it  to  me.  She  used  it 
long  ago,  when  she  wanted  tQ  change  Rgsalie  into 


a  real  daughter,  and  I  used  it  once  when  I  wanted 
to  change  a  girl  who  was  just  a  pretend  friend 
into  a  real  one.  And  you  arc  to  use  it  to  change 
your  stepmother  into  a  real  mother .'  I  '11  tell  you 
how  when  we  go  back  to  our  seats." 

On  the  way  back,  they  stopped  in  the  vesti- 
bule between  the  cars  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air, 
and  to  look  out  on  the  snow-covered  country, 
lying  white  in  the  moonlight.  The  flakes  were 
no  longer  falling. 

"I  see  the  sky  road  !"  sang  out  Will'm,  in  a 
happy  sort  of  chant,  pointing  up  at  the  glittering 
milky  way.  "Pretty  soon  the  drate  big  reindeer  '11 
come  running  down  that  road  !" 

"And  the  Christmas  angels,"  added  Libby,  rev- 
erently, in  a  half-whisper. 

"And  there  's  where  the  star-flowers  grow," 
Miss  Santa  Claus  chimed  in,  as  if  she  were  sing- 
ing. "Once  there  was  a  dear  poet  who  called  the 
stars  'the  forget-me-nots  of  the  angels.'  I  be- 
lieve I  '11  tell  you  about  them  right  now,  while 
we  're  out  here  where  w'e  can  look  up  at  them. 
Oh,  I  wonder  if  I  can  make  it  plain  enough  for 
you  to  understand  me  !'' 

With  an  arm  around  each  child's  shoulder  to 
steady  them  while  they  stood  there,  rocking  and 
swaying  with  the  motion  of  the  lurching  train, 
she  began  : 

"It  's  this  way:  when  you  go  home,  probably 
there  '11  be  lots  of  things  that  you  won't  like,  and 
that  you  won't  want  to  do.  Things  that  will  seem 
as  disagreeable  as  Ina's  task  was  to  her.  They 
won't  scratch  and  blister  your  hands,  but  they  'II 
make  you  feel  all  scratchy,  and  hot,  and  cross. 
But  if  you  go  ahead  as  Ina  did,  without  opening 
your  lips  to  complain,  it  zvill  be  like  picking  a 
little  zcliite  star-flower  whose  name  is  obedience. 
The  more  you  pick  of  them  the  more  you  will  have 
to  weave  into  your  mantle.  And  sometimes  you  will 
see  a  chance  to  do  something  to  help  her  or  to 
please  her.  without  waiting  to  be  asked.  You  may 
have  to  stop  playing  to  do  it,  and  give  up  your  own 
pleasure.  That  will  scratch  your  feelings  some,  but 
doing  it  zvill  be  like  picking  a  big,  golden  star- 
flower  whose  name  is  kindness.  And  if  you  keep 
on  doing  this,  day  after  day  as  Ina  did,  with 
never  a  word  of  complaint,  the  time  will  come 
when  you  have  woven  a  big,  beautiful  mantle 
whose  name  is  love.  And  when  it  is  big  enough 
to  reach  from  'wing-tip  to  wing-tip,'  you  '11  find 
that  she  has  grown  to  be  just  like  a  real  mother. 
Do  you  understand?" 

"Yes,  ina'am,"  answered  Libby,  solemnly. 
Will'm  did  not  answ-er,  but  the  far-ofif  look  in 
his  eyes  showed  that  he  was  pondering  over  what 
she  had  just  told  them. 

"Now  we  must  run  along  in,"  she  said  briskly. 
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'it  's  cold  out  here."  Inside,  she  looked  at  her 
watch.  It  was  after  seven.  Only  a  little  more 
than  an  hour,  and  the  children  would  be  at  the 
end  of  their  journey.  Xot  much  longer  than  that, 
and  she  would  reach  hers.     It   had  been  a  tire- 
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some  day  for  both  Libby  and  Will'm.  Althou<jh 
their  eyes  shone  with  the  excitement  of  it,  the 
sandman  was  not  far  away.  It  was  their  regu- 
lar bedtime,  and  they  were  yawning.  At  a  word 
from  Miss  Santa  Claus,  the  porter  brought  pil- 
lows and  blankets.  She  made  up  a  bed  for  each 
on  opposite  seats,  and  tucked  them  snugly  in. 

"Now,"  she  said,  bending  over  them,   "you    11 

have  time  for  a  nice  long  nap  before  your  father 

comes   to   take   you   off.      But   before   you   go   to 

sleep,  I  w-ant  to  tell  you  one  more  thing  that  you 

Vol..  XL!.— 14. 


must  remember  forever :  yoii  must  ahfays  get  the 
right  kind  of  start.  It  's  like  hooking  up  a  dress, 
you  know.  If  you  start  crooked,  it  will  keep  on 
being  crooked  all  the  way  down  to  the  bottom, 
unless  you  undo  it  and  begin  over.  So  if  I  were 
you,  I  'd  begin  to  work  that  star- 
llower  charm  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Remember  you  can  work 
it  on  anybody  if  you  try  hard  enough. 
.And  remember  that  it  is  true,  just  as 
true  as  it  is  that  you  're  each  going 
I' I  have  a  Christmas  stocking!" 

.She  stooped  over  each  in  turn  and 
kissed  their  eyelids  down  with  a  soft 
touch  of  her  smiling  lips  that  made 
I.ibby  thrill  for  days  afterward, 
wiienever  she  thought  of  it.  It  seemed 
as  if  some  royal  spell  had  been  laid 
upon  them  with  these  kisses :  some 
s])cll  to  close  their  eyes  to  nettles  and 
briers,  and  help  them  to  see  only  the 
star-flowers. 

Ill  less  than  five  minutes,  both  Libby 
and  Will'm  were  sound  asleep,  and 
the  porter  was  carrying  the  holly 
wreaths  and  the  red  coat  and  the  suit- 
case back  to  the  state-room  which 
had  been  vacated  at  the  last  stopping- 
place.  In  two  minutes  more.  Miss 
.Santa  Claus  had  emptied  her  suitcase 
out  on  the  seat  beside  her,  and  was 
scrabbling  over  the  contents  in  wild 
haste.  For  no  sooner  had  she  men- 
tioned stockings  to  the  children,  than 
pop  had  come  one  of  those  messages 
str;iight  from  the  sky  road,  which 
could  not  be  disregarded.  Knowing 
that  she  would  be  on  the  train  with 
the  two  children  from  the  Junction. 
.Santa  Claus  was  leaving  it  to  her  to 
provide  stockings  for  them. 

It  worried  her  at  first,  for  .she 
could  n't  see  her  way  clear  to  doing  it 
on  such  short  notice  and  in  such  lim- 
ited quarters.  But  she  had  never 
failed  him  since  he  had  first  allowed 
her  the  pleasure  of  helping  him,  and  she  did  n't 
intend  to  now.  Her  mind  had  to  work  as  fast  as 
her  fingers.  There  was  n't  a  single  thing  among 
her  belongings  that  she  could  make  stockings  of, 
unless— she  sighed  as  she  picked  it  up  and  shook 
out  the  folds  of  the  prettiest  kimono  she  had  ever 
owned.  It  was  the  softest  possible  shade  of  gray 
with  w-hite  cherry  blossoms  scattered  over  it,  and 
it  was  bordered  in  wide  bands  of  satin  the  exact 
color  of  a  shining  ripe  red  cherry.  There  was 
nothing  else   for   it,   the   lovely   kimono  must  be 
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shorn  of  its  glory,  at  least  on  one  side.  Maybe 
she  could  split  what  was  left  on  the  other  side, 
and  reborder  it  all  with  narrower  bands.  But 
even  if  she  could  n't,  she  must  take  it.  The  train 
was  leaping  on  through  the  night.  There  was  no 
time  to  spare. 

Snip !  snip !  went  the  witch  scissors,  and  the 
long  strip  of  cherry  satin  was  loose  in  her  hands. 
Twenty  minutes  later  two  bright  red  stockings 
lay  on  the  seat  in  front  of  her,  bordered  with 
silver  tinsel.  She  had  run  the  seams  hastily  with 
white  thread,  all  she  had  with  her,  but  the  stitches 
did  not  show,  being  on  the  inside.  Even  if  they 
had  pulled  themselves  into  view  in  places,  all 
defects  in  sewing  were  hidden  by  the  tinsel  with 
which  the  stockings  were  bordered.  She  had  un- 
wound it  from  a  wand  which  she  was  carrying 
home  with  several  other  favors  from  the  german 
of  the  night  before.  The  wand  was  so  long  that 
it  went  into  her  suitcase  only  by  laying  it  in 
diagonally.  It  had  been  wrapped  around  and 
around  with  yards  of  tinsel,  tipped  with  a  silver- 
gauze  butterfly. 

While  she  stitched,  she  tried  to  think  of  some- 
thing to  put  into  the  stockings.  Her  only  hope 
was  in  the  train-boy,  and  she  sent  the  porter  to 
bring  him.  But  when  he  came,  he  had  little  to 
offer.  As  it  was  Christmas  eve,  everybody  had 
wanted  his  wares,  and  he  was  nearly  sold  out. 
Not  a  nut,  not  an  apple,  not  even  a  package  of 
chewing-gum  could  he  produce.  But  he  did  have, 
somewhere  among  his  things,  he  said,  two  little 
toy  lanterns,  with  red  glass  sides,  filled  with  small 
mixed  candies,  and  he  had  several  oranges  left. 
Earlier  in  the  day  he  had  had  small  glass  pistols 
filled  with  candy.  He  departed  to  get  the  stock 
still  on  hand. 

When  the  lanterns  proved  to  be  miniature  con- 
ductor's lanterns,  Miss  Santa  Claus  could  have 
clapped  her  hands  with  satisfaction.  Children 
who  played  train  so  much  would  be  delighted  with 
them.  She  thrust  one  into  each  stocking  with  an 
orange  on  top.  They  just  filled  the  legs,  but  there 
was  a  dismal  limpness  of  foot  which  sadly  be- 
trayed its  emptiness.  W^ith  another  glance  at  her 
watch.  Miss  Santa  Claus  hurried  back  to  the 
dining-car.  The  tables  were  nearly  empty,  and 
she  found  the  steward  by  the  door.  She  showed 
him  the  stockings  and  implored  him  to  think  of 
something  to  help  fill  them.  Had  n't  he  nuts, 
raisins,  anything,  even  little  cakes,  that  she  could 
get  in  a  hurry  ? 

He  suggested  salted  almonds  and  after-dinner 
mints,  and  sent  a  waiter  flying  down  the  aisle  to 
get  some.  While  she  waited,  she  explained  that 
they  were  for  two  children  who  had  come  by 
themselves  all  the  way  from  the  Junction.    It  was 


little  Will'm's  first  ride  on  a  Pullman.  The 
words  "Junction"  and  "Will'm"  seemed  to  recall 
something  to  the  steward. 

"I  wonder  if  it  could  be  the  same  little  chap 
who  found  my  locket,"  he  said.  "I  took  his  name, 
intending  to  send  him  something  Christmas,  but 
was  so  busy  I  never  thought  of  it  again." 

The  waiter  was  back  with  the  nuts  and  mints. 
Miss  Santa  Claus  paid  for  them,  and  hurriedly 
returned  to  the  state-room.  She  had  to  search 
through  her  things  again  to  find  some  tissue- 
paper  to  wrap  the  salted  almonds  in.  They  'd 
spoil  the  red  satin  if  put  in  without  covering. 
While  she  was  doing  it  the  steward  came  to  the 
door. 

"I  beg  pardon,  miss,"  he  said,  "but  would  you 
mind  showing  me  the  little  fellow?  If  it  is  the 
same  one,  I  "d  like  to  leave  him  a  small  trick  I  've 
got  here." 

She  pointed  down  the  aisle  to  the  seat  where 
Will'm  lay  sound  asleep,  one  dimpled  fist  cuddled 
under  his  soft  chin.  After  a  moments  smiling 
survey,  the  man  came  back. 

"That  's  the  kid,  all  right,"  he  told  her.  "And 
he  seemed  to  be  so  powerful  fond  of  anything 
that  has  to  do  with  a  train,  I  thought  it  would 
please  him  to  find  this  in  his  stocking." 

He  handed  her  a  small-sized  conductor's  punch. 
"I  use  it  to  keep  tally  on  the  order  cards,"  he 
explained,  "but  I  won't  need  it  on  the  rest  of 
this  run." 

"How  lovely!"  exclaimed  Miss  Santa  Claus. 
"I  know  he  '11  be  delighted,  and  I  'm  much 
obliged  to  you  myself,  for  helping  mc  make  his 
stocking  fuller  and  nicer." 

She  opened  the  magazine  after  he  had  gone, 
and,  just  to  try  the  punch,  closed  it  down  on  one 
of  the  leaves.  Clip  it  went,  and  the  next  instant 
she  uttered  a  soft  little  cry  of  pleasure.  The 
clean-cut  hole  that  the  punch  had  made  in  the 
margin  was  star-shaped,  and  on  her  lap,  where  it 
had  fallen  from  the  punch,  was  a  tiny  white  paper 
star. 

"Oh,  it  will  help  him  to  remember  the  charm  !" 
she  whispered,  her  eyes  shining  with  the  happy 
thought.  "If  I  only  had  some  kind  of  a  reminder 
for  Libby,  too  !" 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden  came  another  message, 
straight  from  the  sky  road !  She  could  give 
Libby  the  little  gold  ring  which  had  fallen  to  her 
lot  the  night  before  in  her  slice  of  the  birthday 
cake.  There  had  been  a  ring,  a  thimble,  and  a 
dime  in  the  cake,  and  she  had  drawn  the  ring.  It 
was  so  small,  just  a  child's  size,  that  she  could  n't 
wear  it,  but  she  was  taking  it  home  to  put  in  her 
memory  book.  It  had  been  such  a  beautiful  eve- 
ning that  she  wanted  to  mark  it  with  that  little 
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grildcn  circlet,  although,  of  course,  it  was  n't 
possible  for  her  to  forget  such  a  lovely  time,  even 
in  centuries.  Anil  Libby  might  forget  about  the 
star-flowers  unless  she  had  a  daily  reminder. 

She  held  it  in  her  hand  a  moment,  hesitating, 
till  the  message  came  again,  "Send  it!"  Then 
there  was  no  longer  any  indecision.  When  she 
shut  it  in  its  little  box,  and  stuffed  the  box  down 
past  the  lantern  and  the  orange  and  the  nuts  and 
the  peppermints  into  the  very  toe,  such  a  warm, 
glad  t'hristmasy  feeling  sent  its  glow  through 
her,  that  she  knew  past  all  doubting  she  had  inter- 
preted the  sky  road  message  aright. 

Many  of  the  passengers  had  left  the  car  by  this 
lime,  and  the  greater  number  of  those  who  re- 
mained were  nodding  uncomfortably  in  their 
scats.     But  those  who  happened  to  be  awake  and 

THE 


alert,  saw  a  picture  they  never  forgot,  when  a 
lovely  young  girl,  her  face  alight  with  the  joy  of 
Christmas  love  and  giving,  stole  down  the  aisle 
and  silently  fastened  something  on  the  back  of 
the  seat  above  each  little  sleeper.  It  was  a 
stocking,  red  and  shining  as  a  cherry,  and  silver- 
bordered  with  glistening  fairy  fringe. 

When  they  looked  again,  she  had  disappeared, 
but  the  stockings  still  hung  there,  tokens  which 
were  to  prove  to  those  same  little  sleepers  on 
their  awakening  that  the  star-flower  charm  is 
true. 

For  love  indeed  works  miracles,  and  every  mes- 
sage from  the  sky  road  is  but  an  echo  of  the  one 
the  Christmas  angels  sang  when  first  they  came 
along  that  shining  highway,  the  heralds  of  good- 
will ;ind  peace  to  all  the  earth. 

END. 
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We  'vk  dipped  the  pen  into  the  ink  ; 

Now  hold  your  hand  just  .so. 
And  first  we  "11  make  a  big  round  "S," 

To  start  the  word,  you  know. 


And  then  a  little  "a''  comes  next, 
An  "n,"  a  "t,"  and  "a"  — 

Ferha])s,  if  we  try  very  hard, 
We  '11  finish  it  to-day. 


A  CORRECTION 
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'HE    DROPPED    HIS   HEAD    INTO    HIS   HAND,    AND   FELL   TO    hUKVEVING 
THE   GRAVEL   WALK."      (SEE    PAGE    Il6.) 


LARRY    GOES   TO   THE   ANT 

BY  EFFIE  RAVENSCROFT 


'  ARRY  had  come  to  a  decision!  The  joy  of 
it  was  in  the  brightness  of  his  eye;  but  the 
awe  of  it  was  in  the  pallor  of  his 
cheek.  With  a  hand  that  trem- 
bled he  took  out  his  watch.  The 
hands  stood  at  five  minutes  to  ten.  In  five  min- 
utes, his  father's  morning  office  hours  would  be 
over.  Dr.  McCleary  would  then  be  free  from  in- 
terruption for  a  period,  unless  he  had  a  hurry  call ; 
and  it  was  this  possible  interim  that  Larry  intended 
to  make  use  of  for  the  delivering  of  what,  he 
acknowledged  to  himself  with  a  sinking  feeling 
at  the  pit  of  his  stomach,  was  going  to  be  a  shock. 

The  thought  of  the  approaching  ordeal  brought 
drops  of  sweat  about  his  mouth;  and  to  enable 
himself  to  bear  those  five  minutes,  he  took  from 
his  innermost  pocket  an  envelop  and  held  it  in  his 
hand.  It  was  the  contents  of  that  envelop  that  had 
led  to  the  decision  which,  he  felt,  was  going  to 
shake  to  its  very  foundations  the  McCleary  house- 
hold. 

At  the  end  of  those  awful  five  minutes,  he  drew 
a  gasping  breath  of  relief,  put  the  envelop  care- 
fully back  into  his  pocket,  and  arose.  Larry  was 
a  stalwart  youth,  and  one  of  the  coolest-headed 


of  the  athletes  that  the  local  college  had  gradu- 
ated at  its  last  term.  But  as  he  .started  down  the 
stairs,  his  trained  and  prize-winning  legs  trem- 
bled so  that,  for  the  first  time  since  his  infancy, 
he  had  to  grasp  the  banisters  for  support. 

The  outer  office  was  without  waiting  patients, 
and  the  inner  one  was  likewise  without  occu- 
pants, so  Larry  went  to  the  library.  A  wave  of 
affection  so  great  that  it  momentarily  choked  him 
swept  over  him  as  he  stood  in  the  door  for  <. 
moment  and  looked  remorsefully  at  his  father's 
stately  head,  crowned  by  its  waves  of  iron-gray 
hair,  the  best-beloved  head  in  the  town. 

Dr.  McCleary  looked  up  from  the  pile  of  pam- 
phlets on  the  table. 

"Hello,  son  !"  he  exclaimed  cheerfully.  "I  was 
just  going  to  call  you.  I  've  decided,  after  many 
mental  throes,"  he  went  on,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  fine  eyes,  "which  college  is  going  to  have 
the  honor  of  conferring  another  'Dr.  Lawrence 
S.  McCleary'  on  the  world.  I  've  selected  the  one 
in  Baltimore.  It  's  some  way  from  home,  to  be 
sure,"  and  the  doctor's  face  shadowed,  "but  you  '11 
take  a  three-years'  course  at  this  one"— he 
handed  Larry  a  prospectus  — "and  a  postgraduate 
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at  Johns  Hopkins.  You  'II  thereby  do  the  whole 
thing  in  the  same  city,  which  I,  being  old- fash- 
ioned, consider  an  advantage,  especially  as  this 
particular  city  contains  one  of  the  most  famous 
hospitals  in  the  w^orld.  You  see,  I  believe  in  roots. 
There  's  been  a  Dr.  McCleary  for  six  genera- 
tions, and  will  be  one  for  six  more,  I  trust.  And 
I  intend  that  the  one  I  contribute  shall  be  the 
best  that  money  can  provide.  Does  that  plan 
meet  with  your  august  approval,  son  ?" 

There  was  an  odd  undercurrent  of  wist  fulness 
in  the  doctor's  tone,  in  spite  of  its  jocularity.  And 
Larry,  between  whom  and  his  father  there  had 
always  been  a  bond  of  sympathetic,  silent  under- 
standing, caught  the  undertone  and  choked  up 
again. 

"Dad."  he  commenced,  almost  inarticulately, 
"there  's  something— something— "  He  gathered 
himself  together  and  finally  blurted  out:  "Dad, 
I  don't  want  to  be  a  doctor— I  can't  be  a  doctor, 
Dad !     I  want  to  be  a  newspaper  man  !" 

It  might  have  been  a  full  minute  before  Dr. 
McCleary  found  his  voice  and  replied;  but  to 
Larry  it  seemed  an  eternity. 

"Sit  down,  son,"  the  doctor  said,  in  the  gentle 
tone  of  one  who  is  dazed.  "Now  what  is  this  that 
you  just  said?  You  don't  want  to  be  a  doctor? 
There  never  was  an  eldest  McCleary  who  did  n't 
want  to  be  a  doctor,  son.  Let  's  have  the  whole 
story.    Perhaps  it  's  just  a  delusion." 

Larry  shook  his  head  vehemently  at  the  clos- 
ing remark,  for  he  felt  his  courage  returning  un- 
der the  strengthening  influence  of  the  doctor's 
presence.  He  leaned  forward  and  looked  with 
the  eloquent  brown  eyes  of  his  mother  into  the 
steady  gray  ones  of  his  father. 

"Dad,"  he  said,  "this  is  a  crisis,  and  it  's  not  a 
time  for  keeping  anything  back.  I  've  never 
wanted  to  study  medicine,  never  !  And  I  believe 
that  somehow  you  knew  it  before  I  did;  you  felt 
it.  I  've  never  admitted  it  to  myself  until  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  when  all  those  things  from  the 
medical  schools  began  to  come  in.  And,  Dad, 
I  've  always  loved  newspapers  instinctively;  and 
I  did  n't  realize  that  until— well,  recently.  You 
know  I  've  always  tried  to  read  'em,  Dad,  ever 
since  I  could  sit  up  to  one.  Every  time  I  hear  a 
newsboy  call  an  'extra,'  or  even  the  regular  edi- 
tion for  that  matter,  an  electric  shock  runs  up 
my  spine.  Oh,  I  can't  tell  you  all,  Dad  !  But  I  'm 
mad  about  'em,  just  properly  mad,  that  's  all;  not 
books,  you  understand,  but  papers,  the  things  that 
represent  life  right  up  to  the  last  minute  ticked 
off  by  the  clock  ! 

"And  I  did  n't  tell  you.  Dad,  but  when  you  and 
I  went  to  Washington  to  that  convention,  I  spent 
nearly  all  my  time  among  the  papers  at  the  Con- 


gressional Library  while  you  were  sitting  at  the 
feet  of  the  scientists,  you  know.  The  library  has 
papers  from  all  over  the  world.  Dad,  and  files  that 
go  back  to  the  year  one,  1  guess.  You  know,"  he 
went  on,  with  shining  eyes,  "it  's  said  to  be  the 
greatest  newspaper  collection  in  the  world.  From 
my  way  of  looking  at  things.  Dad,  the  newspaper 
man  is  the  man  who  touches  life  in  its  broadest 
sense.  " 

Dr.  McCleary's  ruddy  face  had  become  the 
color  of  cold  ashes.  He  looked  at  his  son  curi- 
ously, and  then  smiled  .somewhat  wanly. 

"So  does  a  doctor,  son;  so  does  a  doctor,"  he 
said  slowly. 

He  brushed  a  hand  across  his  forehead. 

"This  is  an  awful  blow,  Lawrence, — we  will  be 
frank,  as  you  said.  The  eldest  McCleary  has 
always  been  a  doctor,  you  know.  There  's  never 
been  any  question  about  it  for  generations ;  some- 
how we  've  come  to  think  that  the  world  expects 
it  of  us,  and  that  the  rule  is  as  fixed  as  the  other 
vital  laws  of  the  universe.  For  several  years 
I  've  been  planning  finances  so  that  you  could 
have  the  best  and  broadest  advantages.  And 
lately,  — well,  I  get  tired  sometimes.  The  practice 
is  heavy  and  the  responsibility  great ;  and  1  realize 
at  this  moment  how  I  have  been  looking  forward 
to  the  support  of  my  boy,  the  next  Dr.  McCleary. 

"But  you  're  right,  son.  I  've  felt  rather  than 
known  all  along  that  your  heart  was  n't  in  it. 
But  a  newspaper  man,  son;  why  a  newspaper 
man  ?  I  wonder  how  it  happened  !  No  McCleary 
was  ever  remotely  connected  with  a  paper.  I 
must  say,"  he  continued,  as  if  to  himself,  "that 
the  average  reporter  does  n't  impress  me.  In  yes- 
terday's paper,  for  instance,  one  of  them  an- 
nounced that  pellagra  is  the  medical  name  for 
hook-worm  !  Being  the  editor  of  the  school  paper 
has  n't  gone  to  your  head,  has  it,  Larry?"  he  con- 
cluded, with  a  hopeful  note  in  his  tone. 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  Dad  !"  Larry  replied  empliati- 
cally.    "Maybe  this  has,  though.'' 

He  took  from  his  pocket  the  envelop  and  laid 
it,  superscription  side  up,  upon  the  table.  In  con- 
servative and  impressive  lettering  in  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  was  the  inscription  "The  Morn- 
ing Tribune."  Dr.  McCleary  extracted  the  con- 
tents, and  the  latter  proved,  to  his  amazement,  to 
be  a  narrow  slip  of  lilue  pai)er  which  said:  "Pay 
to  the  order  of  Lawrence  McCleary  fifteen  dol- 
lars." 

"That  's  for  an  idea  I  sent  to  'The  Tribune,' 
Dad,"  Larry  explained;  "just  the  bare  idea,  you 
understand.  And  it  was  my  first  attempt  to  break 
in  ;  and  at  the  time  I  meant  that  it  should  be  my 
last  attempt,  too,  but—  I  felt  like  a  traitor  to 
you,  Dad.     But  I  had  the  idea,  and  I  just  could  n't 
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keep  it  in ;  so  I  thought  I  'd  have  one  try,  just 
one.  Honest,  I  thought  'The  Tribune'  would 
squelch  me,  and  I  'd  be  glad  to  quit." 

Dr.  McCleary  stared  down  at  that  fatal  blue 
slip  for  fully  three  minutes.  Then  he  cleared  his 
throat. 

"Lawrence,"  he  said,  "suppose  you  go  out  and 
prowl  around  the  garden  till  I  call  you.  I  '11  be 
ready  to  talk  business  to  you  then." 

Larry  went  out,  and  with  his  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  face,  sat  down  in  front  of  the  old  sun- 
dial that  for  generations  had  served  the  Mc- 
Clearys  as  a  focus  for  their  attention  when  they 
had  weighty  problems  to  solve.  Fully  a  half-hour 
elapsed  before  his  father  called  him  ;  and  by  that 
time,  Larry  himself  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
something.  When  he  arose  and  started  slowly 
toward  the  house,  there  was  a  perceptible  droop 
in  his  stalwart  shoulders. 

He  did  not  wait  for  his  father  to  speak. 

"Father,"  he  said  (and  Dr.  McCleary  started, 
for  it  was  the  first  time  in  his  experience  that  one 
of  his  motherless  sons  had  addressed  him  as  "Fa- 
ther"), "it  's  all  over.  Why,  I  would  n't  grieve 
you  that  way  for  anything  in  the  world  !  Noth- 
ing that  I  might  do  in  life  would  compensate  me 
for  it.  I  '11  be  a  doctor,  Father,  and  I  '11  be  a 
good  one,  too !" 

"Not  so  fast,  son  ;  not  so  fast !"  the  doctor  ex- 
claimed cheerfully.  "You  '11  be  what  you  were 
cut  out  to  be ;  I  have  n't  any  right  to  deny  you 
that  privilege,  even  if  I  am  your  dad.  But  we  '11 
make  a  sporting  proposition  of  it,  son.  In  other 
words,  I  shall  require  you  to  prove  to  me  that  you 
were  cut  out  to  break  all  the  McCleary  traditions 
and  be  a  newspaper  man  instead  of  a  doctor.  I  '11 
put  it  to  you  this  way :  if  you  can  get  on  'The 
Tribune,'  I  '11  not  only  accept  the  situation,  but 
I  '11  give  you  my  blessing,  and  it  '11  be  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart ;  but  understand,  I  stipulate 
that  it  must  be  'The  Tribune.'  " 

Larry's  shoulders  straightened  magically ;  a 
smile  crossed  his  face,  and  he  started  to  speak. 
But  his  father  raised  his  hand. 

"Wait  a  minute !  This  is  a  crisis  with  both  of 
us,  and  we  're  going  to  play  fair.  I  know  what 
you  are  up  against,  and  you  don't.  'The  Tribune' 
is  and  always  has  been  my  ideal  paper ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  very  few  papers  for  which  I  have 
respect.  I  would  consider  any  connection  with  it 
an  honor.  But  I  happen  to  know  something  of  its 
innermost  workings.  Because,  my  son,  you  are 
not  the  only  young  gentleman  in  this  town  who 
aspires— or  has  aspired— to  the  excitement  of 
newspaper  life.  The  sons  of  three  of  my  patients 
and  friends  have  done  likewise  in  the  last  five 
years.     All  of  them  aspired  to  'The  Tribune,'  and 


none  of  them  met  with  success.  They  were  able 
to  get  on  other  papers,  but  they  have  n't  made 
'The  Tribune'  yet,  and  probably  never  will. 

"That  paper  uses  the  utmost  discrimination  in 
the  selection  of  its  men.  Nothing  ordinary  will 
do,  for  when  a  man  is  put  on  'The  Tribune,'  he  is 
there  for  life,  if  he  cares  to  stay;  and  he  is  pen- 
sioned after  a  certain  number  of  years'  service. 
It  has  made  some  of  our  most  prominent  writers. 
It  has  an  application  file  that  reaches  nearly  to 
the  ceiling,  I  suspect,  and  it  fills  its  rare  vacancies 
from  that.  You  may  think  that  you  have  an  open 
sesame  in  that  check,  but  you  have  n't.  I  will 
admit,  though,  that  you  may  have  in  it  a  wedge 
that  will  open  the  way  for  a  personal  interview. 
I  want  to  warn  you,  though,  that  Colonel  Larra- 
bee  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  sort  of  man- 
eating  tiger  unless — w-ell,  unless." 

The  eager  light  of  battle  had  come  into  Larry's 
eye.  He  unconsciously  took  a  grip  on  his  belt, 
and  went  through  a  series  of  motions  like  a 
knight  girding  himself  for  a  fray  in  which  he 
meant  to  conquer.  His  father  observed  it  all, 
and  smiled  quietly  and  in  a  way  which  suggested 
a  lurking  opinion  that  the  seventh  Dr.  Lawrence 
McCleary  was  not  yet  lost  to  the  family. 

"When  shall  I  start.  Dad;  you  are  master  of 
ceremonies  now  ?"  Larry  asked. 

"  'The  Tribune'  is  a  morning  paper,"  the  doc- 
tor replied  thoughtfully;  "if  you  leave  to-morrow 
on  the  seven  o'clock  train,  you  will  be  in  the  city 
in  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  That  will  give  you 
time  to  freshen  up  before  your  interview,  sup- 
posing that  you  get  an  interview,"  he  concluded, 
with  a  smile  that  was  half  mischievous,  half  sad. 

"Colonel  Larrabee  will  see  you  now,  Mr.  Mc- 
Cleary. Will  you  step  this  way?"  said  a  com- 
posed voice  at  Larry's  elbow.  Had  Larry  been 
familiar  with  that  voice,  he  would  have  detected 
in  it  a  note  of  respect  and  admiration.  For  the 
very  capable  young  woman  who  guarded  from 
intrusion  Colonel  Willard  Larrabee,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  powerful  "Tribune,"  felt  both 
admiration  and  respect  for  any  one  who  was 
going  to  be  granted  an  interview  with  that  grand 
vizir  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

W'hen  Larry  arose,  his  heart  began  to  pound 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  he  was  sure  its  beats 
were  quite  audible  to  the  young  woman  and  every 
one  else  in  the  vicinity.  For  he  was  hearing 
again  his  father's  parting  words :  "Remember, 
son,  it  's  a  gentlemen's  bargain ;  'The  Tribune'  or 
the  medical  school."  And  he  would  have  been 
vastly  relieved  could  he  have  seen  himself  as  he 
was  seen  at  that  moment,  a  perfectly  composed 
young  man,  unmistakably  both  a  gentleman  and 
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an  athlete,  a  combination  which  is  bound  to  be 
attractive  to  any  one. 

A  large  person  swung  around  in  a  revolving 
chair  and  glanced  at  Larry  for  possibly  the  frac- 
tion of  a  minute ;  whereupon  Larry  felt  as  though 
he  had  been  subjected  to  an  application  of  the 
X-ray.  But  the  large  person  spoke  ;  and  the  qual- 
ity of  the  voice  that  proceeded  from  the  grim 
mouth  was  such  that  Larry  felt  as  if  the  X-ray 
had  been  followed  by  a  soothing  narcotic. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  McCleary,"  Colonel  Wil- 
lard  Larrabee  said.  "And  what  can  I  do  for  you, 
sir?" 

"Vou  can  put  me  on  'The  Tribune,'  sir,"  Larry 
promptly  replied.  And  the  sound  of  his  own 
voice  amazed  him;  entirely  respectful,  it  was  yet 
entirely  natural,  and,  moreover,  entirely  confident. 
No  one  could  have  suspected  from  its  sound  that 
Larry  felt  himself  to  be  facing  his  life's  crisis; 
that  he  was,  figuratively  speaking,  standing  be- 
VoL.  XLI.— 15. 


fore  the  door  whose  closing  upon  him  meant  con- 
demnation to  a  life's  work  with  which  he  had  no 
sympathy,  to  express  it  mildly. 

Again  Colonel  Larrabee  looked  at  him.  An- 
other expression  had  replaced  the  gimlet  quality 
of  his  eyes,  an  expression  that  was  half  quizzical, 
half  something  else,  and  in  its  entirety  gave  the 
impression  that  the  colonel  was  going  to  indulge 
in  something  amusing  at  somebody's  expense. 
That  look  had  a  peculiar  effect  upon  Larry.  He 
experienced  the  same  sensations  that  he  always 
had  on  the  days  when  it  became  necessary  for 
him  to  prove  once  more  to  his  friends  and  fel- 
low citizens  that  he  was  their  star  runner.  His 
heart  magically  quieted,  and  he  sat  tight. 

"Is  that  all?"  the  colonel  asked  quietly.  "Would 
you  believe  it,  Mr.  McCleary,  we  quite  frecjuently 
have  requests  like  that  here  on  'The  Tribune? 
Usually,  though,  we  get  them  in  writing;  the 
applicants  don't  get  past  the  city-editor  to  me. 
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Your  card,  however,  rather  interested  me;  it  had 
a  weight  of  its  own,  you  know.  By  the  way,  here 
it  is."  He  handed  Larry  the  "card,"  the  envelop 
containing  "The  Tribune's"  check.  "  'The  Trib- 
une,' "  he  went  on,  "is  not  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing ideas  recklessly;  and  it  can  always  use 
an  exceptionally  good  man ;  an  exceptionally  good 
one,  understand." 

He  suddenly  took  out  his  watch  and  looked  at  it. 

"Now,  Mr.  McCleary,''  he  continued  briskly, 
"what  paper  are  you  from  ?  How  much  and  what 
kind  of  experience  have  you  had?  Of  course  you 
are  sure  that  you  can  write,  so  I  won't  ask  you 
about  that.  Can  you  get  the  news?  You  've  got 
the  physique,  have  you  got  the  rest?" 

Larry  swallowed  hard. 

"I  have  had  no  experience.  Colonel  Larrabee," 
he  said.  And  again  his  voice  sounded  perfectly 
natural.  "My  sole  recommendation  is  that  you 
thought  one  of  my  ideas  worth  buying,  and  that  I 
believe  that  I  was  cut  out  for  the  work." 

The  colonel's  eyebrows  suddenly  threatened  to 
disappear  into  his  hair. 

"Ah  ?"  he  exclaimed ;  an<l  for  a  moment  said 
nothing  more.  And  for  many  a  year  thereafter, 
"Ah"  spoken  as  an  interrogation  was  to  Law- 
rence S.  McCleary  the  most  expressive,  most  cut- 
ting word   in  the  English  language. 

"Who  told  you.  Mr.  McCleary,  that  The  Trib- 
une' is  a  kindergarten  ?  Nobody,  of  course.  You 
did  n't  need  to  be  told,  — you  knew  it  !  Now,  the 
city-editor  has  n't  any  patience  with  cubs ;  won't 
have  'em  around  him,  in  fact.  But  personally  I 
don't  object  to  an  occasional  cub  if  he  's  got  a  good 
physique.  Li  newspaper  work,  it  's  not  all  how 
well  you  can  write,  not  by  any  means !  It  's  how 
long  and  how  hard  you  can  hustle  for  news,  how 
long  you  can  go  without  your  dinner  before  your 
stomach  caves  in,  etc.  As  I  said  before,  your 
physique  and  your  "card'  recommend  you  for  a 
try-out,  anyway.  So  we  'II  see  what  you  can  do. 
You  go  out  and  hunt  me  up  a  nice  story  about 
the  city's  first  public  school ;  where  it  was,  and 
who  ran  it ;  who  attended  it,  and  what  became 
of  all  of  'em,  the  master  included.  Arrange  for 
some  pictures,  too.  You  make  me  a  nice  story 
out  of  that,  and  we  '11  see  what  we  '11  see." 

Larry  arose.  It  seemed  to  him  that  a  thousand 
joy-bells  were  ringing  in  his  ears.  Poor  dad ! 
The  door  had  n't  shut,  after  all !  For  the  first 
time  his  composure  almost  deserted  him. 

"Colonel  Larrabee,  I  appreciate  —  "  he  began. 

"So  you  do,"  the  colonel  interrujjted  blandly, 
and  shot  his  chair  half-way  around. 

Larry,  accepting  this  unmistakable  dismissal, 
started  for  the  door.  With  his  hand  on  the  knob, 
he  stopped  and  turned. 


"How  soon  must  the  copy  be  in,  sir?"  he  asked. 

The  colonel  looked  over  his  shoulder ;  and  now 
there  was  no  mistaking  his  expression ;  it  was 
one  of  almost  impish  amusement. 

"Oh,  in  two  or  three  days,"  he  replied.  And 
the  revolving  chair  shot  all  the  way  around. 

Larry  was  smiling  to  himself  when,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  he  entered  the  nearest  drug-store  and 
opened  the  directory. 

"Two  or  three  days  for  a  story  like  that!"  he 
thought.  "I  must  have  looked  like  a  dub  !  Why, 
it  's  easy,  easy  !     Poor  dad  !" 

Presently,  he  emerged  from  the  drug-store  and 
boarded  a  car.  Twelve  minutes  later,  he  swung 
briskly  from  the  platform  at  a  certain  corner,  and 
ascended  the  steps  of  a  glistening  white  building 
which,  long  and  low,  was  set  in  the  midst  of  much 
trim  greenery.  Within,  a  short  young  man  and 
then  a  tall  young  woman  were  encountered  in 
turn;  and  by  them  "The  Tribune's"  latest  acquisi- 
tion was  passed  on  into  a  pleasant,  peaceful  apart- 
ment where  a  pleasant  and  peaceful-looking  man 
occupied  a  substantial  chair  at  one  end  of  a 
table  upon  which  was  a  clutter  of  papers.  He 
smiled  approvingly  if  inquiringly  as  the  very 
good-looking  young  man  advanced  upon  him ; 
whereupon  the  said  young  man  responsively 
glowed. 

"Is  this  Mr.  \'an  Deusen?"  Larry  inquired. 

"It  is,"  replied  the  superintendent  of  public 
schools;  and  he  extended  his  hand,  but  did  not 
arise. 

"I  am  from  'The  Tribune,'  Mr.  \'an  Deusen," 
Larry  commenced  (and  a  thrill  ran  through  him 
as  he  heard  his  own  words).  "And  I  wanted  to 
see  if  you  would  oblige  me  with  some  information 
about  the  city's  first  public  —  " 

"There  's  the  door,  young  man,  —  use  it !"  And 
\'an  Deusen,  on  his  feet  now  and  his  face  white 
with  anger,  pointed  to  the  petrified  Larry  the  way 
out.  There  was  menace  in  the  gesture ;  it  indi- 
cated a  restrained  desire  to  force  the  issue  of  the 
door  upon  the  startled  young  man. 

This  sudden  metamdrphosis  of  an  urbane  gen- 
tleman into  a  would-be  (and  obviously  capable!) 
pugilist,  rendered  Larry,  after  the  first  start  of 
surprise,  incapable  of  movement,  of  inquiry,  of 
protest.  \'an  Deusen  surveyed  his  helpless 
amazement  with  an  eye  glassy  from  emotion,  and 
then  suddenly  choked  out : 

"First  assignment?"     Larry  merely  nodded. 

"Well,  "  Van  Deusen  went  on,  "you  are  the 
twenty-third  person  'The  Tribune'  has  sent  here 
on  that  fool's  errand.  The  joke  may  be  on  you, 
but  the  outrage  is  on  me  !" 

Larry  felt  himself  turn  pale;  he  did  not  know, 
however,   that   his  mouth    fell   open   and   so   re- 
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niaincd:  this  mortifying  fact  was  thrust  upon  his 
consciousness  later. 

\'an  Deuscn  continued  to  survey  him  in  silent 
rage:  but  presently  a  softening  glimmer  came 
into  his  eyes,  doubtless  compelled  there  by  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  utter  dejection  presented 
l)V  Lawrence  S.  McClearv.  Ir. 


I.KI,     s     IHl.    l.xjilK,    YOUNG    MAN.— ISF.    IT! 

young    man,    sit    down !"    he 


ex- 


"Sit    down 
claimed. 

Larry  sat  down.  Mr.  \'an  Deuscn,  however, 
did  not  sit  down.  He  continued  to  stand,  and 
Larry  was  bitterly  sure  that  he  did  this  that  he 
might  glower  the  more  forcefully  upon  tlie  object 
of  his  displeasure.  Larry  was  relieved  to  observe, 
though,  that  he  put  his  muscular-looking  hands 
beneath  his  coat-tails  and  played  a  flapping  ac- 
companiment to  the  caustic  speech  that  he  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  superintendent,  "if  you 
possess  such  a  thing  as  a  memory,  kindly  exert 
it  for  the  purpose  of  recalling  that  some  forty 
years  ago  this  fair  city  was  devastated  by  fire. 
.Vow  1.  of  course,  would  n't  expect  you  or  your 
illustrious  predecessors  on  this  assignment  to  have 
your  valuable  mind-s[)ace  cluttered  up  with  a 
mere  incident  of  this  kind.  But  it  so  happens 
that  this  was  the  most  destructive  fire  in  the  his- 


tory of  these  United  States  of  America.  It  raged 
for  two  days  and  two  nights;  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world;  destroyed  al- 
most one  third  of  the  city;  left  more  than  seventy 
thousand  persons  homeless.  In  consideration  of 
these  rather  unusual  details,  you  may  have  con- 
descended to  make  a  note  of  it  along  with  the 
famous  base-ball  scores.  .\lso  it  de- 
stroyed nearly  eighteen  thousand 
buildings  and— here  we  reach  our 
issue— w'ith  them  all  school  records 
whatsoever.  Therefore,  young  man, 
nobody  knows  anything  about  the 
first  public  school.  Nobody  ever  can 
know  anything  about  the  first  public 
school.  I  myself  would  give  a  pretty 
penn\'  to  know  something  about  it. 

"You  're  the  butt  of  a  joke,  young 
man.  That  's  'The  Tribune's'  stock 
■  7  'decoy'  for  all  the  cubs  who  think 
they  are  'called'  to  journalism  and 
'The  Tribune.'  And  this  is  the  last 
lime  I  am  going  to  explain  that  fact, 
positively  the  last  I  I  don't  know 
what  'The  Tribune's'  idea  is,  I  'ni 
sure.  Perhaps  it  wants  to  sec  how 
far  each  one  will  go  on  a  blind  trail. 
Well,  the  farthest  any  one  of  the 
iwenty-two  went  was  this  office. 
They  all  began  here  and  ended  here, 
just  as  you  '11  do.  But  the  joke  's 
ceased  to  be  a  joke  at  this  end ;  and 
if  you  don't  tell  your  editor  so,  I 
shall.  In  fact,  I  did  tell  him  at  the 
eighteenth  man ;  but  this  time  I  '11 
make  a  warning  of  it." 

He  ceased  speaking,  probably  be- 
cause of  the  evident  circumstance  that  his  audi- 
ence had  wilted  to  the  last  possible  degree.  But 
he  continued  to  flap  his  coat-tails  and  glare  at  the 
offending  one.  .\nd  it  was  here  that  Larry,  es- 
saying speech,  discovered  to  his  further  humilia- 
tion that  his  mouth  was  open. 

"Twenty-three?"  he  managed  to  blurt  out. 
"Twenty-three !"     the     superintendent      acidly 
agreed.     Then  suddenly  one  hand  moved  itself  to 
his  vest  pocket  and  came  out  filled. 

"Have  a  cigar,  boy,''  he  said  kindly :  "and  walk 
a  few  .s<|uares  to  the  park  and  sit  there  and  com- 
mune with  nature  until  you  recover.  You  seem 
to  be  harder  hit  than  the  others;  anyway,  they 
laughed  it  off.  Perhaps  you  're  not  a  bluffer ; 
you  're  showing  that  you  care.  Some  men  would 
n't  like  that,  but  it  happens  that  I  do.  If  you 
really  need  a  position,  come  to  see  me  in  a  week ; 
I  'm  busy  now.  .And  remember  this,  my  boy, 
journalism  has  no  reward  except  itself." 
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Larry  did  not  smoke,  had  never  smoked,  in- 
tended never  to  smoke ;  but  Larry  did  not  know 
this  at  that  moment.  The  world  was  a  blank,  the 
rosy,  smiling,  promising  world  of  a  few  minutes 
ago.  So  he  mechanically  took  the  cigar,  choked 
out  a  "Thank  you,  sir,"  and  made  his  exit.  In 
the  same  dazed  way  he  made  for  the  nearest 
park,  selected  the  first  bench  that  impressed  itself 
upon  him  because  of  its  isolation,  and  dropped 
upon  it. 

The  colonel's  ''joke"  had  doubtless  not  ap- 
peared as  a  joke  exactly  to  any  of  Larry's  "illus- 
trious predecessors" ;  but  to  Larry  it  was  an  ac- 
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tual  tragedy.  "The  Tribune"  or  the  medical 
school !  And  now  it  must  be  the  latter.  Anyway, 
his  failure  would  bring  joy  at  home;  and  his  dad 
would  n't  guy  him  about  it,  because  his  dad  was 
n't  that  sort.  How  he  wished  that  he  could  see 
him. 

He  put  his  elbow  upon  his  knee,  dropped  his 
disconsolate  head  into  his  hand,  and  fell  to  sur- 
veying the  gravel  walk.  And  presently  he  became 
aware  that  he  was  not  the  only  agitated  creature 
in  that  vicinity ;  for  the  small  space  encompassed 
by  his  vision  was  the  scene  of  great  excitement 
to  a  denizen  of  another  world.  Within  it,  a  small 
black  ant  ran  wildly  about,  stopping  ever  and 
anon  at  one  spot,  only  to  rush  off  to  another  from 
which  she  would  depart  in  undiminished  haste 
after  having  inspected  it  from  every  possible 
angle. 

"H  I  did  n't  know,"  Larry  observed,  "that  the 
ant's  high  order  of  intelligence  prohibits  insanity 
(according  to  Messrs.  Spencer  and  Hearn),  I  'd 


say   that   little   beast   down   there   had   slipped   a 
mental  cog." 

Just  then  the  "little  beast"  arrived  at  a  small 
mass  of  something  resembling  dried  lime,  sub- 
jected it  to  the  usual  detailed  inspection,  and  then 
began  to  remove  it  atom  by  atom.  Apparently 
she  believed  that  the  treasure  she  sought  was 
within  the  mass,  and  was  to  be  gotten  at  only  by 
the  painstaking  removal  of  the  outward  debris. 
So  insignificant  was  the  deposit  that  no  human 
eye  would  have  observed  it  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  to  the  small  black  worker  it  was 
obviously  a  mountain  of  difliiculty.  All  alone 
there  she  toiled  on  the  path,  and  how  long  Larry 
watched  her,  fascinated,  he  did  not  know.  Once, 
though,  he  laughed,  shamefacedly  enough,  to  find 
himself  sweating  in  sympathy  with  her  gigantic 
endeavors. 

Obviously,  too,  she  expected  the  approach  of 
something,    whether    hostile    or    friendly    Larry 
could  not  determine  by  her  actions ;   for  at  fre- 
quent intervals  she  left  the   immediate  scene  of 
ler  endeavors,  reconnoitered  carefully  in  all  di- 
rections, and  then  returned  to  her  task.     At  last, 
one  of  these  quests  was  successful.     Another  ant 
approached  and  was  met  by  the  first  one ;  an  ex- 
cited consultation  ensued,  and  the 
pair   started   off  toward   the   lime, 
the  first  one  hurriedly  and  the  sec- 
ond   one    slowly    and    reluctantly. 
^  The    latter    inspected    the    "find," 
another  consultation  followed,  and 
the    second    insect    departed    in    a 
manner      ludicrously      resembling 
"flouncing."  The  first  little  worker 
followed   for   some   distance,   hesi- 
tated,  and   then   returned  to   her  lonely   and,   as 
Larry  believed,  scorned  and  flouted  task. 

Finally,  after  human  minutes  that  were  perhaps 
ant  years,  she  reached  what  she  sought — a  tiny  bit 
of  the  deposit  presenting,  to  Larry's  eyes,  no 
point  of  difference  from  the  discarded  debris. 
The  excavator  evidenced  great  excitement  at  her 
success,  executing  about  the  "find"  what  looked 
to  Larry  strangely  like  a  war-dance.  She  then 
took  firm  hold  of  the  treasure,  which  was  three 
times  larger  than  herself,  and  began  a  toilsome 
journey  toward  some  unseen  and  distant  Mecca. 
Her  method  of  progress  consisted  of  a  sixteenth- 
inch  pull,  a  halt  to  regain  energy,  another  pull, 
and  so  on. 

During  one  of  her  reconnoitering  trips,  which 
for  some  reason  she  continued,  Larry  (wiio  was 
now  observing  for  a  definite  reason)  moved  her 
burden  backward  upon  the  path  of  its  toilsome 
passage.  The  insect's  distress  was  pathetic. 
Frantically  she  ran  about,  seeking  the  lost;  and, 
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finding   it,   she    recommenced    its    transportation 
witli  a  determination  unshaken  by  the  incalculable 
(to  her)  distance  that  had  been  lost. 
Larry  whistled  in  admiration. 
•What   a  game  little  brute !     Absolutely  can"t 
discourage  her  !"  he  exclaimetl. 

Having  thus  delivered  himself  aluud,  he  l)ecanie 
aware  tiiat  his  face  was  hot ;  an  instant  later,  he 
realized  that  he  had  blushed. 

•'Lawrence  S.  McCleary,  would-be  news- 
|)aper  man,"  he  said  bitterly  (yes,  he  was 
talking  to  himself),  '"you  take  otT  your  hat 
to  that  ant.  and  then  get  up  and  follow 
her  example !  She  's  a  better  man  than 
you  are  any  day  in  the  week  !  The  scrap 
she  wanted  was  under  a  mountain  of  de- 
bris; nobody  knew  whether  it  was  actu- 
ally there  or  not.  But  did  she  let  any 
one  come  along  and  rage  at  her  and  say, 
•Impossible!  it  's  not  there!  you  can't  do 
it!  it  can't  be  done!"?  She  went  on  the 
supposition  not  that  it  could  n't  be  done, 
but  that  it  could.  And  she  hustled  and 
kept  en  hustling  even  when  you  threw  her 
back:  and  she  '11  keep  right  on  hustling, 
too! 

"And  so  will  you,  Lawrence  S.  Mc- 
Cleary !  You  get  off  this  bench  and  hustle 
(-n  that  assignment !  No  wonder  you  've 
an  'S'  in  your  name  !  It  ought  to  stand  for 
sluggard,  — anybody  that  can  be  inllucnced 
to  crawl  off  and  sit  down  as  easily  as  you 
can  before  you  've  even  had  a  try  at  it ! 
You  can't  be  a  road-maker  or  a  bridge- 
builder,  or  a  timber-cutter,  or  an  agricul- 
turist, or  anything  else  that  Spencer  says 
the  ant  is ;  but  maybe  you  '11  turn  out  to 
be  a  passable  reporter,  if  you  keep  your 
mind  on  tliat  ant !" 

"When  you  're  talkin'  to  yourself,  you 
"re  keepin'  bad  company,  .sonny."'  drawled 
a  voice  in  close  proximity. 

Larry  looked  around,  and  then  raised 
his  cap  in  respectful  salute  to  the  many 
years  tliat  had  seated  themselves  beside 
him. 

"I  believe  I  was  talking  to  myself,"  he 
admitted   ruefully;   "but    I   don't   do   it   often.      I 
was  discoursing  on  ants.  " 

"Ants?"  the  new-comer  repeated,  quite  without 
surprise.  "Well,  ants  is  wonderful  creeters. 
Seems  to  me  they  've  always  got  themselves  in 
trainin'.  Whyfore  do  they  always  be  buildiu' 
their  houses  right  in  people's  paths  where  they  're 
sure  to  be  knocked  down  every  other  minnit? 
Why,  just  to  make  themselves  strong  'gainst  set- 
backs !    I  'm  a  great  hand  for  readin',  and  I  've 


read  how  an  ant  always  conies  out  on  top,  no  mat- 
ter what  she  's  run  up  against.  They  do  say  she 
can  run  a  tunnel  through  solid  rock.  But  what 
gets  me  is  she  knows  all  about  raisin'  mushrooms, 
which  is  more  'n  I  do.  I  tried  raisin'  'em  in  my 
cellar,  but  I  come  out  at  the  little  end  o'  the  horn; 
which  shows  I  ain't  as  much  sense  as  a  despised 
little  ant." 

I.arrv  had  turned,  and  was  surveying  his  com- 
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l)anii)ii  with  frank  interest;  for  in  the  last  few 
minutes  Larry  had  become  a  person  with  one  idea 
—  if  he  could  but  get  on  a  faint  scent  on  that  pub- 
lic-school business,  just  a  scent!  Nothing  ever 
just  ••happens";  might  n't  this  chance  acquain- 
tance who  was  "a  great  hand  for  reading"  be  a 
kindly  trick  of  fate? 

•'I  wonder,  sir,"  he  in(|uired  eagerly,  "•if  you 
could  n't  tell  me  something  about  the  city's  first 
public  school  ?" 
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But  the  old  man  unhesitatingly  shook  his  head. 

"I  ain't  been  in  these  parts  but  about  sixteen 
years,"  he  said.  "Come  up  here  to  live  with  my 
daughter.  An'  I  don't  remember  readin'  nothin' 
aliout  that."  Then  he  asked  somewhat  wistfully, 
"Got  any  tobacker,  sonny  ?     I  'm  clean  out." 

Larry  smiled  in  spite  of  his  disappointment. 
He  withdrew  the  superintendent's  cigar  from  his 
pocket  and  proffered  it. 

"Will  this  do?"  he  asked. 

The  old  man's  eyes  glistened  as  he  smelled  the 
offering. 

"I  don't  often  git  a  cigar,  'specially  a  good  one 
like  this,"  he  said.  "I  'm  mighty  sorry  I  can't  tell 
you  what  you  want  to  know."  He  looked  up  at 
Larry  regretfully,  observed  him  shrewdly  for  a 
moment,  and  then  added,  with  a  droll  expression : 
"You  seem  all  worked  up  about  it,  sonny.  Now 
it  does  appear  to  me  that  if  a  common,  underfoot 
ant  can  tunnel  through  rock,  a  likely  lad  like  you 
ought  to  be  able  to  find  out  about  that  school. 
I  'ni  a  mighty  old  man,  sonny,  an'  I  ain't  made 
what  you  'd  call  a  howlin'  success  out  o'  life.  An' 
I  can  look  back  now  an'  see  how,  in  tight  places, 
I  might  have  got  a  hunch  from  some  mighty  low- 
to-the-ground  things  if  I  'd  been  a  mind  to.'' 

At  this  bracer  Larry  arose,  and  there  was  de- 
termination in  the  act. 

"That  's  it  exactly, — just  what  I  was  telling 
myself  when  you  came  along,"  he  agreed. 

He  raised  his  cap  in  farewell,  and  started  oft' 
in  a  hurry. 

"Sonny,  come  back!  I  just  thought  o'  some- 
thin'  !"  the  old  man  shouted.  And  Larry  promptly 
retraced  his  steps. 

"I  bea,t  up  my  mind,  'count  o'  you  givin'  me 
this  cigar,"  the  old  man  commenced  excitedly, 
"an'  I  remember  readin'  sometime  in  somethin' 
or  other  that  somethin'  called  The  Old  Settlers' 
'Sociation  had  been  broke'  up ;  an'  somebody  was 
give'  a  medal  testifyin'  that  he  was  the  oldest 
livin'  man  born  in  this  cit}'.  I  took  notice  because 
he  was  older  'n  me.  Now,  if  you  could  find  one 
o'  them  old  settlers,  sonny!" 

Larry  gripped  the  gnarled  old  hand  hard  and 
shook  it.     "Thank  you  !     I  'm  off  !"  he  exclaimed. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  Larry  was  seated  at  a 
table  in  the  public  library,  rapidly  scanning  and 
turning  the  leaves  of  the  most  recent  edition  of 
The  Daily  News  Almanac. 

"Not  there  !''  he  murmured,  when  the  last  page 
had  been  thus  scanned.  He  sat  back  for  a  mo- 
ment, his  face  tense  and  pale.  "I  '11  have  to  get 
the  back  numbers,"  he  thought ;  "and  that  '11  take 
time,  time,  endless,  precious  time  !  I  never  real- 
ized before  what  an  important  thing  time  is.  not 
even  on  field-days  !" 


.\fter  he  had  assured  himself  many  times  over 
that  the  attendant  was  in  reality  a  snail  though 
she  looked  like  a  human,  he  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  twelve  red-bound  volumes.  Minute 
after  minute  he  bent  over  this  unaccustomed  task, 
feverish  with  excitement  one  moment,  cold  with 
discouragement  the  next.  A  dozen  times  he 
caught  himself  thinking,  ".\11  this  trouble  for 
nothing !  Did  n't  Van  Deusen  and  twenty-two 
others  tell  you  that  you  could  n't  do  it  ?  Get  on 
the  next  train,  and  go  home  and  forget  it."  But 
he  answered  himself  with  the  admonition  :  "Keep 
your  mind  on  the  ant,  sluggard,  —  keep  your  mind 
on  the  ant.  and  move  the  debris  !  What  you  want 
is  here  somewhere,  even  if  you  can't  see  it !" 

In  the  middle  of  the  volume  of  the  twelfth 
year  back,  he  suddenly  stooped  closer.  There  be- 
fore him,  inconspicuously  yet  unmistakably  there, 
was  a  notice  of  a  meeting  of  The  Old  Settlers' 
Association,  and  it  included  the  name  of  the  sec- 
retary !  Larry  copied  it  with  a  shaking  hand, 
and  with  all  possible  speed  made  for  the  outside 
and  a  directory.  By  all  the  laws  of  nature  and 
habit,  he  should  have  been  hungry ;  but  the 
thought  of  food  never  entered  his  mind. 

"Pierre  Dubreuil !  What  great  luck  that  it 
was  n't  William  Jones  and  a  needle  in  a  hay- 
stack !"  he  congratulated  himself. 

But  the  directory  blandly  declined  to  produce 
a  Pierre  Dubreuil.  It  surrendered  only  one  Du- 
breuil—  Alonzo;  and  according  to  its  testimony, 
this  gentleman  conducted  a  detective  agency  in 
a  neighborhood  necessitating  a  fifteen-minutes' 
ride  !  Only  that  one  chance,  and  that  the  slim- 
mest kind  of  a  one  !  Larry  stifled  a  groan  as  he 
faced  this  fact.  Then  he  boosted  himself  with 
the  reminder,  "It  might  be  a  whole  lot  worse, 
sluggard  !  This  Dubreuil  's  a  detective,  and  will 
know  everybody  in  the  city." 

.\lonzo  Dubreuil,  Esq.,  weighed  all  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  evidently  had  n't  a  minute  to 
spare  in  the  businesslike-looking  ofiice  at  which 
Larry  arrived  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Pierre  Dubreuil  ?  No,  he  was  not  a  rela- 
tive. In  fact,  Alonzo  had  never  heard  of  Pierre. 
Wait  a  minute,  though.  If  memory  served  him 
correctly,  there  had  been  a  Dubreuil  on  the  po- 
lice force,  whether  Larry's  quarry  or  not  he  could 
not  say.  And  unless  he  was  mistaken,  this  Du- 
breuil had  been  retired  about,  well,  say  seven 
years  before.  A  moment's  further  cudgeling  of 
memory  produced  the  belief  that  Policeman  Du- 
breuil had  lived  on  Eastern  Avenue;  but  about 
this  fact  Alonzo  was  by  no  means  certain. 

"You  're  just  moving  the  debris,  Larry,"  re- 
marked the  fagged-looking  youth  who  boarded 
a   car   nuirked   Eastern   Avenue;   at   which   mut- 
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tering  the  conductor  not  unnaturally  observeil 
him  witli  speculation  in  his  eye.  For  many  weary 
minutes,  Eastern  Avenue's  stores  and  drug-stores 
yielded  up  no  information  of  a  Dubreuil  of  any 


he  so  informed  himself  as  a  clanging  gong  an- 
nounced his  entrance. 

Mr.   Dubreuil?     \  es,   indeed!     She    (the  pro- 
prietress) and  he  had  '"iived  neighbors"  for  two 
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name  or  calling  whatsoever.  And  Larry  halted 
at  last  in  front  of  a  small  notion-store  and  looked 
with  unjust  animosity  at  its  creditable  display  of 
gingham  aprons  and  sweeping-caps. 

"I  'm  on  a  fool's  errand,  just  as  \'an   Deusen 
said.     But  I  '11  quit  here.     This  is  my  last  try  !" 


years,  otherwise  she  would  not  have  known  of 
his  existence;  he  was  a  very  quiet  man,  and  never 
talked  about  himself  or  his  business.  ■  But  he  had 
moved  away  three  years  before,  and  she  did  not 
know  his  address.  Was  his  name  "Pierre"? 
.\las,  she  did  not  know ;  she  had  never  heard. 
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"What  do  I  want  now,  I  wonder?"  Larry,  out- 
side, interrogated  himself.  "For  a  good  guess, 
I  "11  say  an  expressman." 

Back  into  the  little  shop  he  went,  and  elicited 
the  cheering  information  that  the  nearest  ex- 
pressman was  "down  street  one  block  and  to  the 
right  one  block."  Where  the  expressman  was 
concerned,  fortune  smiled  upon  Larry  at  last. 
He  had  indeed  moved  Policeman  Dubreuil's  folks. 
No,  he  did  n"t  know  his  first  name,  but  he  could 
get  his  address  from  his  old  books.  When  forth- 
coming, the  new  address  proved  to  be  within 
walking  distance ;  but  Larry's  knees  and  empty 
stomach  and  excitement  forbade  walking. 

"I  almost  wish  I  'd  never  seen  an  ant,"  he  in- 
formed the  atmosphere,  as  he  impatiently  waited 
for  his  car.  "It  's  a  plain  case  of  ignorance  be- 
ing bliss.  H  there  'd  been  anything  in  what  I  'm 
doing,  would  n't  some  other  fellow  have  done  it 
long  ago?" 

The  woman  who  opened  the  door  to  him  at  the 
given  address  shook  her  head.  Mr.  Dubreuil  had 
not  lived  there  for  a  year.  No,  she  did  not  know 
either  his  first  name  or  his  present  address;  she 
could  not  even  say  that  he  was  still  living,  as  he 
was  very  old,  and  had  been  ill.  The  door  closed 
unceremoniously  upon  a  very  dejected  youth. 

"Now,  I  wonder  what  that  ant  would  do  in  the 
face  of  this  set-back?"  Larry  inquired  of  himself. 
"Dubreuil  may  not  be  living;  if  he  is  living,  he 
may  not  be  Pierre;  if  he  is  Pierre,  he  may  not 
know  a  blessed  thing  about  the  first  public  school. 
Well,  the  ant  would  just  hang  on  like  grim 
death,"  he  answered  himself.  "I  'm  wound  up 
now,  and  could  n't  stop  if  I  wanted  to.  Now  the 
woman  said  Dubreuil  had  been  ill;  therefore  me 
for  the  nearest  drug-store  !" 

Larry  had  guessed — or,  rather,  reasoned — 
correctly.  The  clerk  remembered  having  filled 
the  Dubreuil  prescriptions,  which  had  been  nu- 
merous. The  files  yielded  the  name  of  the  at- 
tending physician,  and  the  'phone  yielded  the 
information  that  the  said  doctor  was  out;  he 
would  be  in  in  ten  minutes,  however,  as  he  had 
an  office  appointment,  and  the  patient  was  wait- 
ing even  then.  Then  for  an  eternity  of  suspense, 
Larry  sat  still  and  champed  the  bit.  When  he  again 
took  down  the  receiver,  his  hand  was  icy  cold. 

Yes,  the  doctor  would  certainly  give  him  Mr. 
Dubreuil's  present  address.  But  who  required  it? 
Ah,  a  representative  of  "The  Tribune"?  Just  a 
moment.  The  address  came  across  the  wire 
clearly;  and  then  Larry,  his  heart  in  his  throat, 
inquired: 

"Is  Mr.  Dubreuil's  name  'Pierre'?'' 

"Pierre,  certainly,"  was  the  crisp  retort ;  and 
Larry  actually  fell  away  from  the  'phone. 


Twenty  minutes  later,  a  rosy-cheeked  matron 
was  proudly  informing  a  trembling  representative 
of  the  press  (for  Larry  so  considered  himself) 
that  her  father  had  indeed  been  secretary  of  The 
Old  Settlers'  Association.  When  it  had  dis- 
banded, he  had  been  given  a  medal  testifying 
that  he  was  the  oldest  living  man  who  had  been 
born  in  the  city. 

Then  Larry  braced  himself;  for  the  answer  to 
his  next  question  meant  either  glorious  success 
or  crushing  defeat,  —  meant,  he  believed,  journal- 
ism or  the  medical  school.  Did — did  she  suppose 
her  father  could  know  anything  about  the  city's 
first  public  school  ?     The  matron  laughed. 

"I  think,"  she  said,  "that  he  could  tell  you  even 
the  exact  number  of  nails  it  took  to  build  that 
school.  It  is  the  subject  nearest  his  heart,  his 
dearest  memory  of  the  old  days."  He  could  be 
found  at  the  Walnut  Street  Police  Station,  doubt- 
less. 

Larry  could  never  give  a  clear  account  of  the 
next  few  minutes.  He  always  maintained  that 
he  neither  rode  nor  walked  to  that  police  station; 
he  floated.  He  must  have  entered  in  a  conven- 
tional manner,  however,  for  his  advent  excited 
no  commotion  whatsoever.  He  still  could  not 
grasp  the  fact  of  a  success  in  the  face  of  the 
seemingly  impossible,  success  for  him  where 
twenty-two  others  had  failed  ! 

In  such  a  mental  and  physical  condition  was  he 
that  he  was  again  surprised  at  the  normal  sound 
of  his  voice  when  he  inquired  for  Mr.  Dubreuil. 
He  was  directed  to  the  sergeant's  desk  ;  and  when 
he  beheld  the  manner  of  man  who  was  occupying 
the  chair,  the  cap  he  had  removed  was  crammed 
info  his  pocket,  instinctive  homage  to  a  well-spent 
life.  That  Pierre  Dubreuil's  years  were  many, 
he  of  course  knew;  that  these  years  were  all  on 
the  credit  side  of  his  life's  account  was  proved 
by  the  compact  strength  of  the  proudly  erect 
frame,  the  ruddy  glow  beneath  the  dark  skin,  the 
clearness  of  the  keen  but  kindly  dark  eyes. 

Would  Mr.  Dubreuil  perhaps  talk  to  a  repre- 
sentative of  "The  Tribune"  about  the  city's  first 
public  school?  ]Vonld  he!  His  sparkling  eyes 
attested  to  the  pleasure  it  would  be  to  so  talk. 
Just  wait  until  he  had  had  a  chair  brought.  And 
when  the  chair  had  been  brought,  he  did  not  talk, 
he  discoursed,  glowing  with  pleasure  at  his  own 
performance.  He  told  exactly  where  the  school 
had  been  ;  he  gave  unhesitatingly  the  names  of  the 
teacher  and  all  his  fellow  pupils  — alas,  that  he 
should  be  the  sole  survivor  of  that  little  band  ! 
With  all  sorts  of  quaint  touches— for  he  was  of 
French-Indian  descent— he  described  the  primi- 
tive furniture  that  had  been  made  from  packing- 
cases,  etc.    He  agreed,  with  obvious  pride,  to  the 
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publication  of  his  photograph,  and  one  of  The 
01(1  Settlers'  medal,  and  of  his  children  and 
grandchildren.  And  if  the  young  man  would 
come  out  to  his  house  that  evening,  he  could  give 
him  more  details  and  some  old  daguerreotypes. 

Surely  no  cub  reporter  ever  had  so  satisfactory 
a  subject.    And  when  Larry  was  at  last  ready  for 
departure,  he  was  outfitted  with  notes  that  were 
complete  in  themselves,  and  with  a  sketch  of  the 
school-house  which  he  had  made  under  Dubreuil's 
direction.     With  the  old  settler's 
eloquence    thus    verbatim.    Larry 
had  no  misgivings  as  to  the  cred- 
itable writing  of  his  story. 

Outside  the  station,  he  con- 
sulted his  watch.  Four  forty-five  ! 
One  last  favor  this  disciple  of 
an  ant  now  prayed.  It  was  that 
Colonel  Larrabee  would  be  at 
"The  Tribune"  office  when  he  ar- 
rived. And  it  was  granted  him. 
Colonel  Larrabee  was  still  there. 
and  he  would  see  jMr.  McCIeary. 

The  colonel  had  turned  his 
chair  until  he  faced  the  door 
when  Larry  entered,  and  lii- 
expression  indicated  that  liis 
thoughts  were  highly  amusing. 
But  somehow  the  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  became  less  evident  after  a 
second's  inspection  of  "The  Trili- 
une's"  latest  aspirant.  For  tlu 
expected  air  of  dejection  and  in- 
jury was  not  apparent  about  this 
cub.  He  looked  fagged,  but  he 
bore  himself  very  erectly,  and 
there  was  a  refreshing  briskness 
about  iu'm ;  and  in  his  frank  eyes 
there  was— yes— a  twinkle  that  out-twinkkd  the 
colonel's  own  twinkle.  But  his  tone  was  quietly 
respectful,  with  no  faintest  tinge  of  anything  else. 

"I  just  wanted  to  ask  you,  sir,"  he  said,  "how 
much  you  require  about  the  city's  first  public 
school?  I  have  all  the  details  and  a  sketch  of 
the  school,  and  have  arranged  for  a  number  of 
pictures." 

"What  's  that,  McCIeary?  You  say  you  have 
that  story?  Impossible!"  The  colonel's  tone  was 
sharp. 

The  triumphant  cub  handed  him  the  sketcli  and 
his  notes.  The  colonel  looked  at  them,  looked 
at  them  again,  and  then  looked  at  Larry. 

"  Tell  me — all,"  he  said  simply. 

And  Larry  told  him— all  except  the  ant's  part 
in  his  success.     At  the  end,  the  colonel  lay  back 
and    laughed    until    he    was    almost    beyond    the 
power  of  articulation. 
Vol.  XLI. -i6. 


"McCIeary,"  he  said,  "you  've  blown  up  'The 
Tribune's'  stock  decoy,  and  made  me  a  lot  of 
trouble.  I  invented  it  myself  years  ago,  and  it 
has  never  failed.  I  'II  never  find  another  like 
it." 

He  held  out  his  hand  and  smiled ;  and  it  was  a 
very  human,  very  winning,  smile. 

"You  're  hired,  my  boy,"  he  said;  "and  at  eigh- 
teen per.  That  's  an  unheard-of  salary  for  a  cub 
on  'Tlie  Tribune' ;  the  few  that  we  've  had  have 
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never  started  on  over  ten.  and  most  were  glad  to 
start  on  nothing.  But  I  'ni  going  to  take  you 
under  my  personal  charge ;  I  have  plans  for  you. 
By  the  way,  McCIeary,  how  badly  do  you  need 
this  job?  Be  frank.  What  made  you  hang  on 
after  that  wet  blanket  Van  Deusen  handed  you? 
He  'phoned  me  how  near  he  came  to  punching 
your  head,  and  made  dire  threats  into  the  bar- 
gain. But  you  look  hungry,  my  boy;  is  it  econ- 
omy or  enthusiasm  ?" 

Larry  looked  startled,  and  then  suddenly 
l)lurted  out : 

"Why,  I  have  n't  had  anything  to  eat  since 
supper  last  night !  Was  too  excited  to  eat  break- 
fast. Drank  a  cup  of  coffee,  thinking  I  'd  have 
some  breakfast  after  I  saw  you,  sir.  I  believe- 
in  fact,  I  must  be  hungry.  As  to  how  badly  I 
need  the  job  —  well,  just  let  me  explain,  sir." 

When    the    tale    had    been    told,    the    colonel 
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walked   over   and   laid   his  hand  on   his  new   re- 
porter's shoulder. 

"We  '11  make  it  twenty  per,"  he  said  quietly. 
"You  're  the  kind  we  want.  You  've  proved  it. 
And — "  he  exploded  with  mirth  again — "we  '11 
send  a  copy  of  your  'special'  to  Van  Deusen  by  a 
special  messenger,  as  a  peace-offering  and  prom- 
ise of  future  immunity  from  annoyance.  I  'm 
going  to  let  you  sign  it,  too." 

Larry  sent  a  telegram  that  night  — "On  Trib- 
une ;  home  Monday." 

But  there  was  nothing  of  his  achievement  in 
his  air  when,  having  arrived  by  the  earliest  train, 
he  walked  up  the  path  with  a  bundle  of  pa- 
pers under  his  arm.  There  were  two  reasons  for 
this.  One  was  the  sobering  thought  of  what  his 
success  would  mean  to  his  father ;  the  other  liad 
developed  on  his  homeward  journey.  ?Ie  had 
been  reviewing  his  experiences  a  bit  compla- 
cently, it  must  be  confessed,  when  he  suddenly 
brought  his  fist  down  upon  his  knee.  "You 
chump  !"  he  exclaimed  under  his  breath.  "Will 
you  tell  me  where  your  wits  were,  that,  when 
you  found  Dubreuil  was  a  policeman,  you  did  n't 
go  straight  to  the  police  department  to  find  him 
instead  of  chasing  yourself  all  over  town?"  It 
was  a  wholesomely  humiliating  and  steadying  re- 
flection. 

As  soon  as  Larry's  foot  struck  the  porch.  Dr. 
McCleary  himself  threw  open  the  screen-door. 
They  clasped  hands  without  a  word,  and  then, 
arm  in  arm,  went  to  the  library.  Larry  spread 
open  "The  Tribune"  and  pointed  out  to  the  doctor 
his  double  page,  illustrated,  signed  "special." 
And  the  doctor  read  every  word  of  it,  and  looked 
at  the  pictures  from  every  point  of  view.  When 
he  turned  to  Larry,  his  eyes  were  bright. 

"I  "m  proud  of  you,  son,"'  he  said. 

"But  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Dad,"  Larry  replied 
eagerly.  And  he  told  him  as  he  had  told  the 
colonel.  But  he  told  his  father  what  he  had  not 
told  his  editor,  that  is,  how  he  might  have  done  it 
better,  and  about  the  ant;  about  how  the  little 
insect's  indomitable  faith  and  energy  and  pluck 
had  been  his  shame  and  his  inspiration. 

"But,  Father,"  he  ended  (and  again  the  doctor 
looked  startled  at  the  unfamiliar  title),  "now 
that  I  've  got  what  I  wanted, 
I  find  that  I  can't  keep  it.  I 
love  it  with  all  my  heart. 
But  since  I  've  been  away 
under  such  circumstances.  I 
find  that  I  must  love  you 
with  a  whole  lot  more  than 
my  heart.  So  I  'm  going  to 
explain  to  the  colonel,  and 
resign  at  the  end  of  my  first 


week.  Maybe  when  I  've  taken  my  de.gree,  he  '11 
let  me  write  an  occasional  article,  and  that  '11 
do." 

It  was  because  of  Dr.  McCleary's  emotion  that 
he  choked  twice  before  he  spoke:  and  that,  when 
speech  did  come,  it  came  in  the  terse  slang  of 
the  limes. 

"Forget  it !"  he  blurted  out.  "Why,  you  've 
proved  your  case  beyond  all  doubt :  proved  it 
beyond  any  point  I  expected  of  you  !  And,  son, 
that  little  ant  has  averted  a  double  tragedy  in  the 
McCleary  household.  I  'm  an  old  man,  son,  and 
have  seen  much  of  life,  and  to  me  a  human  being 
in  the  wrong  place  is  a  tragedy.  I  was  so  upset 
by  the  turn  things  had  taken  that  I  telegraphed 
your  brother  Ted  (could  n't  wait  to  write)  : 
'Would  you  like  to  be  a  doctor?'  The  scamp  tele- 
graphed back:  'Hurrah!     Homeward  bound!' 

"He  came  home  on  the  next  train,  galloped  up 
the  street,  and  actually  wept  on  my  shoulder.  If 
we  are  to  believe  him  —  and  I  certainly  do  — he 
was  born  with  the  desire  to  study  medicine.  Kept 
it  to  himself,  because  the  honor  was  destined  for 
you.  When  your  telegram  came,  he  almost  col- 
lapsed before  my  eyes.  Certainly,  I  am  a  rich 
man  in  my  two  fine  sons,  a  doctor,  and,  I  believe, 
an  eventual  editor,  both  the  sort  that  the  country 
needs." 

"Why,    Dad !''    Larry    exclaimed.      "I    'd   have 
seen  it  if  I  had  n't  been  blind  !     I  've  thrown  Ted 
out   from  among  your  books  time  without  num- 
ber.     Could    n't    think    what    a    coming    lawyer 
wanted  to  be  reading  medicine  for.   Why,  Dad — " 
he   faltered  and  grew  white  under  his  tan.     He 
realized  suddenly  that  all  of  them  had  been  under 
a  mighty  tension.     His  father  saw. 
"Ted  's  across  the  hall,''  he  said. 
Ted  was,   indeed,   across  the  hall,  sitting  joy- 
fully in  the  midst  of  the  medical-school  literature 
that  had  struck  such  despair  to  the  heart  of  an 
aspiring  journalist.     And   his   freckled   face   be- 
came engulfed  by  a  grin  when  Larry  entered. 
He  waved  a  pamphlet  hilariously. 
"Hello,  reporter!"  he  greeted  condescendingly. 
"What  can  I  do  for  you  to-day?" 

"Hello,  Dr.  McCleary !"  he  was  answered 
promptly,  whereupon  he  threw  back  his  shoulders 
and  snorted  with  pride.  At 
the  end  of  this  demonstra- 
tion, his  brother  continued: 
"I  just  came  in  to  tell  you 
that,  in  the  light  of  recent 
events,  the  proper  thing  for 
you  to  do  the  next  time  you 
meet  an  ant  in  the  garden,  is 
to  side-step  and  take  your 
cap  off  to  it." 
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,  By  Els/e  Will  ! 


Little  Kir.stcii  is  weary. 

She  has  made  the  pewter  bright. 
Slie  has  left  the  bread  wcll-kneaded. 

And  molded  the  candles  white. 
And  buttered  the  Iiouse-elf's  porridge 

As  she  does  for  him  every  night. 


"Little  Kirstcn  is  sleeping," 

Whispered  her  brothers  three : 

"But  to-morrow  brings  her  birthday. 
And  birthday  gifts  have  we: 
Here  on  the  sill  we  "11  lay  them 
For  her  waking  eyes  to  see." 


■Aw-" 
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Then  down  ho  dropi.ed  on  the  hearthstone, 
For  a  tired  troll  was  he. 
"Now,"  he  cried,  "for  my  payment ! 
"Ho-ho !"  he  cried,  "for  my  fee,— 
The  bowl  of  well-buttered  porridge 
Nightly  she  sets  for  me. 

"But  what  is  this?"  he  muttered; 
"What  pay  is  this  for  a  troll? 
She  has  left  it  all  uiibuttered. 
Her  grudgingly  given  dole; 
No  task  I  shirk,  no  honest  work, 
And  r  win  a  butterless  bowl !" 

Then  his  small  brown  face  grew  twisted 
With  a  malice  ill  to  see; 
"Evil  for  evil."  he  whispered, 
"Gift  for  a  gift,"  (|uoth  he. 
"Here  by  the  open  casement 

What  mischief  waits  for  me?" 

Flash  !    'T  is  a  golden  florin  — 
Into  the  dark  it  flies ! 

Plash  I    "r  is  a  florin  of  silver- 
Lost  in  a  pool  it  lies  ! 
"And  now  to  shatter  the  spindle  !" 
With  naughty  glee  he  cries. 
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"But  first  I  "11  swallow  my  porridge^ 
Hungry  I  am,  and  cold." 
He  seized  the  bowl,  he  drained  it. 

And  deep  in  the  dish,  beholil 
A  wonderful  lump  of  butter. 
Sweet  butter,  yellow  as  gold  ! 

Loud  laughed  the  little  old  hillman. 

"By  my  cap  of  elfin  red. 
Now,  by  my  cap,  't  was  a  lucky  hap 
That  I  stopped  in  time!"  he  said; 
"That  I  meddled  not  with  the  spindle, 
But  stole  the  gold  instead  ! 

"For  gold  I  can  fetch  in  plenty. 

And  silver  from  my  till ; 
But  where  should  I  find  her  a  spindle 

Fashioned  with  patient  skill, 
All  carven  fair  with  a  loving  care, 

In  caverns  under  the  hill  ?" 

Little  Kirsten  lies  sleeping. 

And  dawn  is  in  the  skies. 
And  see  where,  bright  in  the  morning  light, 

Her  birthday  treasure  lies  : 
Silver,  and  gold,— and  a  carven  rose. 

To  gladden  her  waking  eves  ! 
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Shut  your  eyes  and  dream  of  the  most  beautiful 
southern  home  you  can  imagine.  Because  in  such 
a  house,  called  "The  Beeches,"  in  Pewce  Valley, 
Kentucky,  lives  Mrs.  Annie  Fellows  Johnston,  tlie 
author  of  "Miss  Santa  Claus  of  the  Pullman," 
"The  Little  Colonel"  stories.  "Mary  Ware,"  and 
other  books  you  know  equally  well. 

Mrs.  Johnston  has  not  always  lived  in  Ken- 
tucky. She  was  born  in  Evansville,  Indiana,  and 
spent  her  childhood  and  girlhood  eight  miles  out 
from  there,  in  another  big  house,  white,  with 
green  shutters,  built  on  her  grandfather's  place 
and  facing  CTierry  Lane. 

Those  were  the  days  when  she  used  to  read  St. 
.NiiiioL.^s  to  tatters,  and  afterward  go  to  bed 
early  just  to  plan  having  a  story  of  her  own  pub- 
lished in  it  sometime.  Of  course  she  never  con- 
fided this  ambition  to  any  one  then,  except  to  her 
mother  and  two  sisters.  To  the  ten  boy  and  girl 
cousins  living  in  the  same  neighborhood  the  idea 
would  have  appeared  preposterous.  They  under- 
stood that  .\nnic  intended  to  write  books,  but  that 
she  should  actually  expect  to  have  one  printed  in 
St.  Nicholas  would  have  been  too  much!  Vet 
the  subscribers  to  this  magazine  know  how  de- 
lightfully one  girl's  dream  has  been  fulfilled. 

It  really  does  not  seem  exactly  fair  that  fate 
should  oblige  so  many  of  us  to  be  city  children. 
For  have  you  not  often  noticed,  in  reading  of 
famous  men  and  women,  that  the  large  majority 
of  them  have  spent  their  youth  in  the  country? 

Why,  it  would  almost  seem  as  though  .\nnie 
Fellows  Johnston  was  preordained  from  the  first 
for  this  business  of  writing  delightful  books  for 
girls.  She  had  exactly  the  right  background  and 
training;  she  learned  precisely  the  things  that  a 
girl  ought  to  know:  and  she  had  such  ideal  home 
duties  and  amusements. 

In  the  first  place,  she  had  the  inspiration  and 
the  aid  of  a  wonderful  mother,  whose  name  be- 
fore her  marriage  was  Mary  Erskine^  In  those 
pioneer  days  in  rural  Indiana,  education  was  not 
so  easy  to  obtain  as  it  is  now.  But  when  Mary 
was  only  eighteen,  she  inspired  her  brothers  and 
a  boy  cousin  with  a  determination  to  go  to  col- 
lege. In  due  time  she  convinced  their  parents 
that  she  was  capable  of  leading  such  an  expedi- 
tion, and  with  various  household  comforts,  such 
as  feather-beds  and  a  cow,  thev  started  on  their 


long,  slow  journey.  I'art  of  it  was  by  canal-boat. 
.\s  the  college  did  not  admit  women  in  those  early 
days,  she  attended  the  adjoining  seminary,  keep- 
ing pace  with  the  boys,  for  whom  she  was  a  capa- 


ble Iionie-maker.  For  ihey  kept  house  together  in 
the  most  satisfactory  and  ideal  way. 

With  such  a  mother,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
Mrs.  Johnston  has  had  the  talent  and  character 
for  making  the  best  of  her  opportunities. 

Can  you  picture  a  small,  brown-eyed,  brown- 
haired  girl  perched  up  in  a  cherry-tree?  For  if 
you  can,  you  have  formed  a  pretty  good  image  of 
your  favorite  author.  Mrs.  Johnston  has  not 
changed  half  so  much  as  other  persons  do  in 
growing  up.  She  is  still  small  enough  to  be  a 
girl    (shop   people   would   be   sure    to   offer   her 
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"misses'  size,"  should  slie  ever  attempt  to  pur- 
chase ready-made  clothes),  and  the  brownness  of 
her  eyes  remains  so  unusual  that  you  have  a 
fashion  of  remembering  their  color  and  the  hu- 
morous light  behind  their  outward  seriousness 
long  after  she  has  gone  away. 

The  cherry-tree  was  Annie  Fellows'  library, 
her  study,  her  palace  of  dreams,-  and,  at  certain 
times  of  the  summer,  her  refreshment  room.  In 
it  she  used  to  learn  to  parse  Milton,  to  be  recited 
later  at  the  country  school-house,  and  to  memorize 
bits  of  literature  from  the  old  McGuffey  readers. 
For  it  was  a  piece  of  rare  good  fortune  for  a 
girl,  who  was  afterward  to  become  a  writer  her- 
self, that  in  her  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
the  precept  "Thou  shalt  not  speak  ungram- 
matically," was  ahnost  as  sacred  as  one  of  the 
Commandments. 

In  almost  all  cases,  it  is  true  that  the  makers  of 
books  have  been  great  readers.  Yet  think  upon 
what  different  literature  from  that  of  the  modern 
girl  the  author  of  "The  Little  Colonel"  was 
brought  up  !     She  had  the  theological  lilirary  of 
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her  father,  a  Methodist  minister  (who  had  died 
when  she  was  a  child  of  two).  It  included 
■'Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but  also  such  works  as 
Fox's  "Book  of  Martyrs,"  and  others  even  more 
depressing.  The  lighter  literature  was  bought,  bor- 


rowed, or  smuggled  in  from  the  neighbors ;  "The 
Wide,  Wide  World,"  "St.  Elmo,"  .Andersen's 
Fairy  Tales,  and  the  Godey's  Lady's  Book  of  the 
early  seventies,  the  one  magazine  of  fashion  and 
fiction  that  seemed  to  be  found  in  every  house- 
liold  of  that  day. 

Mrs.  Johnston  says  that  in  her  home  and  in  her 
part  of  the  country  the  word  "duty"  was  spelled 
with  a  big  "D.''  Yet  she  had  a  privilege  which, 
you  will  agree  with  me,  was  most  unusual,  and 
rather  dangerous  to  mention  in  St.  Nicholas: 
no  member  of  her  family  was  ever  obliged  to  lay 
down  a  story  until  it  was  finished— lessons  and 
tasks  could  be  postponed,  meal-times  and  even 
bedtime  ignored. 

So,  you  see,  one  grown-up  person  understood 
just  how  girls  and  boys  feel  when  they  are  so 
possessed  by  a  story  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  put  it  aside  before  its  conclusion  and  come 
back  to  this  workaday  world. 

Yet,  from  Mrs.  Johnston's  own  description,  it 
sounds  as  though  the  workaday  world  used  to  be 
a  pleasanter  place  than  it  is  at  present. 

"Mine  was  a  happy  childhood,"  she  declares, 
"for  my  wise  mother  thought  a  girl  should  know 
everything  that  goes  toward  the  making  of  a  com- 
fortable home."  So  being  literary  did  not  excuse 
little  -Annie  from  having  a  hand  in  all  the  old- 
fashioned  country  industries,  learning  to  make 
preserves,  patchwork,  and  pickles,  even  to  "bread 
and  buttonholes,"  that  Rose  complained  of  in 
"Eight  Cousins." 

Still,  business  and  pleasure  seemed  to  make  a 
closer  combination  when  people  used  to  go  to  old- 
fashioned  quilting-bees  and  apple-paring  parties, 
and  had  singing  schools,  and  literary  societies, 
and  oratorical  debates  with  the  neighbors  for  au- 
dience. 

There  were  no  moving-picture  shows,  no  mati- 
nees, and  no  soda-water  fountains ;  there  was  not 
even  a  cross-roads  store  where  one  could  buy 
peppermint  candy,  in  the  neighborhood  where 
.\nnie  Fellows  lived  as  a  little  girl.  Yet  she  her- 
self declares  that  she  never  missed  these  delights 
because  she  never  knew  them.  "We  had  instead 
the  panorama  of  the  seasons,  sorghum-making 
time,  when  the  boiling  molasses  made  all  outdoors 
smell  like  a  delicious  world-wide  candy-pull; 
cider-making  time,  when  the  piles  of  red,  golden, 
and  russet  apples  poured  into  the  hopper  of  the 
mill  and,  as  if  by  some  magic,  came  out  a  beauti- 
ful amber  liquid.  Then  there  were  the  hay-harvest, 
with  the  rides  home  on  top  of  the  gigantic  loads, 
nutting,  and  coasting,  and  sleighing."  One  be- 
comes quite  breathless  with  the  thought  of  all 
these  delightful,  old-time  pleasures  that  compara- 
tively few  girls  have  the  chance  to  enjoy  to-day. 
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And  yet  in  learning  of  such  a  girlhood,  it  grows 
quite  easy  to  understand  why  Mrs.  Johnston  has 
become  the  most  popular  modern  writer  of  girls' 
books  in  the  United  States.  Has  any  one  else 
ever  known  how  to  inake  young  people  have  such 
good  times,  how  to  give  such  delightful  house- 
l)arties,  and  how  to  make  things  turn  out  in  just 
the  way  that  her  young  readers  wish  ? 

There  was  a  little  girl  living  not  far  from  the 
present  home  of  Mrs.  Johnston  who  came,  one 
day,  from  a  visit  to  her  mother's  intimate  friend, 
wearing  a  very  aggrieved  expression.  "Mother," 
she  demanded,  "why  did  Mrs.  Hewitt  say  that 
she  hoped  my  grandmother's  mantelpiece  might 
fall  upon  me  ?"  It  was  not  the  mantelpiece  but 
the  mantle  of  the  distinguished  woman  that  the 
friend  had  desired  to  descend  like  a  fairy  god- 
mother's cloak  upon  the  little  granddaughter's 
shoulders.  So  has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
perhaps  the  "mantle"  of  Louisa  M.  Alcott  has 
fallen  upon  Annie  Fellows  Johnston?  Of  course 
the  two  authors  are  unlike  in  many  ways,  but  they 
both  seem  to  have  had  the  same  healthy,  old- 
fashioned  home-training ;  they  both  seem  to  have 
written  about  girls  and  a  kind  of  living  that  was 
real  and  not  make-believe,  and  they  both  have 
succeeded  in  attaining  the  first  place  among  their 
readers.  Miss  .\lcott  belonged  to  those  of  us  who 
were  young  twenty  years  ago ;  Mrs.  Johnston  be- 
longs to  those  of  us  who  are  young  now. 

And  yet  neither  of  these  two  authors  started 
out  with  any  idea  of  finally  writing  girls'  books. 

Mrs.  Johnston  declares  that,  as  she  was  born 
Vol.  XLI.-17. 


in  Indiana,  it  was  her  birthright  to  expect  some 
day  to  write  "the  great  .\nierican  novel."  And 
that  making  her  debut  as  an  author  in  a  story  for 
children  called  "Big  Brother,"  was  like  firing 
away  with  your  eyes  shut  and  then  being  surprised 
to  find  out  that  you  had  hit  a  mark.  So,  too, 
Louisa  M.  Alcott,  having  spent  most  of  her  life 
in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  with  famous  friends, 
also  conceived  of  herself  at  the  beginning  of  her 
career  as  a  future  novelist  for  grown-ups. 

But,  living  always  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
Miss  Alcott  felt  obliged  to  write  chiefly  of  the 
little  New  England  corner  of  the  world  which 
she  knew  so  well  and  intimately;  while  Mrs. 
Johnston,  having  traveled  half  over  the  world, 
has  been  able  to  take  her  heroines  and  heroes 
along  with  her.  One  of  the  best  of  all  her  stories, 
"The  Giant  Scissors,"  owed  its  inspiration  to  her 
stay  in  the  old  walled  town  of  Saint-Symphorien, 
in  France. 

A  friend  tells  of  a  Christmas  luncheon  at  "The 
Beeches"  when  the  maid  brought  on,  with  the 
dessert,  pecan-nuts  from  Texas  and  lichee-nuts 
from  China,  apples  from  Oregon,  sweetmeats 
from  Japan  and  Germany,  maple-sugar  from  the 
Catskill  Mountains  — all  gifts  sent  by  friends  who 
truly  cared  for  the  writer  of  the  best  girls'  books. 

Although  known  as  a  southern  author,  Annie 
Fellows  came  to  live  in  the  South  only  after  her 
marriage  to  her  second  cousin,  Mr.  Will  Johnston. 
It  was  perhaps  this  "cousinness"  that  made  the 
three  children  of  her  husband's  first  wife  her  de- 
voted friends  from  the  beginning.     But  it  was 
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probably  her  "understandingness"  of  girls  and 
boys,  which  we  appreciate  from  her  stories,  that 
made  the  word  "stepmother"  never  even  thought 
of  in  her  family. 

John  was  the  youngest  child  and  the  only  son. 
To  him  is  dedicated  "The  Quilt  that  Jack  Built," 
for  he  was  "The  Boy  Who  Made  All  Boyhood 
Dear  to  Me."  And  to  him  also  is  dedicated  "The 
Jester's  Sword,"  for  it  was  his  brave  and  daunt- 
less spirit  through  years  of  illness  which  sug- 
gested the  allegory.  It  was  in  quest  of  health  for 
him  that  Mrs.  Johnston  went  to  the  Arizona  desert. 
They  lived  there  awhile  in  tents,  then  went  to  the 
hills  of  Texas,  where  they  made  a  home  on  their 
place  called  "Penacres,"  until  his  death,  three 
years  ago. 

The  oldest  daughter,  Mary,  is  the  artist  who 
designed  and  painted  the  dolls  and  costumes  for 
"The  Little  Colonel's  Paper  Doll  Book,"  and  who 
made  some  of  the  illustrations  for  "Ole  Mammy's 
Torment." 

In  one  of  our  photographs  of  Mrs.  Johnston, 
she  appears  to  be  holding  an  ordinary  home- 
grown kitten  ;  but  she  is  in  reality  clasping  the 
tiny  wildcat  known  as  Matilda  in  "Mary  Ware 
in  Texas."  Among  other  choice  members  of  the 
family  at  "Penacres"  were  "Joseph,"  the  wolf, — 
whose  chief  delight  was  eating  watermelon,  —  a 
number  of  foxes,  badgers,  chaparral-cocks,  and 
at  one  time  two  mountain-lions.  For  in  the  years 
in  Texas,  John  had  a  veritable  zoo. 

So,  you  see,  Mrs.  Johnston  has  lived  a  full  and 
varied  life.  And  always  she  has  seemed  to  care 
most  about  people  and  places. 

In  her  books  she  has  created  a  world  that  holds 
all  girl  ideals.  Lloyd  is  not  just  "The  Little  Colo- 
nel"; she  is  the  type  of  a  beautiful,  high-spirited, 
generous  character  toward  which  thousands  of 
other  girls  aspire.  Mary  Ware  is  n't  the  one 
plain,  clever  maiden  who  wins  by  wit  and  a  good 
heart;  she  is  the  representative  of  many  others 
like  her. 

Into  the  weaving  of  her  plots  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston  brings  beautiful  old  legends, 
poems,  and  allegories  of  her  own  creation,  which 
her  readers  will  remember  for  long  years. 
From  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  how 
many  girls  belong  to  "The  Little  Colonel's  Order 


of  Hildegarde" !  And  quite  as  many  are  now 
stringing  a  rosary  of  pearls,  each  pearl  to  mark 
some  duty  done,  because  of  the  example  of 
Edryn,  the  little  page  who  became  a  knight  of 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table. 

For  the  really  worth-while  books  must  not  only 
amuse  us ;  they  must  give  us  something  to  think 
about,  and  something  to  help  us.  We  know  that 
Mrs.  Johnston  can  make  us  laugh  and  cry  almost 
in  the  same  minute ;  and  that  she  teaches  us  to 
dream  big  dreams,  and  then  to  do  the  littlest  task 
in  the  cheerfulest  spirit. 

Of  course  most  of  her  characters  are  imagi- 
nary ;  they  only  seem  real  because  she  makes 
them  so.  The  places  in  her  stories  that  are  real 
have  had  many  pilgrimages  made  to  them  —  "The 
Locusts,"  Lloyd's  grandfather's  home ;  "The 
Beeches,"  now  Mrs.  Johnston's  own  place;  "Clo- 
vercroft,"  and  "The  Haunted  House  of  Hartwell 
Hollow." 

If  long  ago  this  most  popular  of  young  people's 
writers  had  not  confessed  that  she  found  more 
rewards  in  writing  books  for  girls  and  boys  than 
for  an  older  audience,  the  readers  of  St.  Nicho- 
L.\s  could  very  easily  have  convinced  her.  But 
Mrs.  Johnston  needs  no  such  conviction.  Years 
ago,  she  declared  that  she  w'ould  rather  stick  to 
her  present  friends  than  turn  to  any  others. 

Mrs.  Johnston  probably  receives  more  letters 
from  appreciative  readers  than  any  other  author 
in  the  United  States.  And  the  letters  come  from 
other  countries  as  well  as  this,  since  some  of  her 
stories  have  been  translated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages. Sometimes  there  are  as  many  as  twenty 
or  thirty  missives  in  one  mail  from  unknown 
friends  who  have  learned  to  care  for  her  through 
her  books. 

In  one  of  "The  Little  Colonel"  tales,  Annie  Fel- 
lows Johnston  retells  the  beautiful  story  of  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  — how  the  Indian  chiefs  in 
a  far-off  Samoan  island  built  with  their  own 
hands  a  road  in  honor  of  their  friend,  the  white 
chief,  whom  they  had  named  "Tusitala,"  the  Teller 
of  Tales.  And  this  road  was  called  "The  Road  of 
Loving  Hearts."  One  wonders  if  Mrs.  Johnston 
knows  that  her  ardent  young  readers  have  been 
building  just  such  a  road  for  her;  only  its  foun- 
dations are  laid  in  the  loving  hearts  of  children. 
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Ho,  for  the  ancient  hostelry, 

Whose  generous  doors  swing  wide  and  free ! 

Whose  guests,  when  the  first  snow  crystals  fall. 

Gather  within  its  spacious  hall 

From  north  and  from  south,  and  from  west  to  east, 

Big  folks  down  to  the  very  least, 

Thronging,  far  as  the  eye  can  see, 

To  lodge  at  The  Sign  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

The  guests  are  known  by  their  curious  wiles, 
Mysterious  nods,  and  becks,  and  smiles; 
There  are  secrets  flying  about  by  scores. 
Smothered  laughs  behind  fast-closed  doors ; 
There  's  a  noise  of  hammers,  and  tink  of  bells. 
And  whispered  "Hushes,"  and  soft  "Don't  tells." 
Oh,  a  wonderful  place  for  mystery 
Is  the  ancient  Inn  of  the  Christmas  Tree  ! 

There  guests  sit  apart,  and  stitch  and  sew 
On  woven  linen  as  white  as  snow; 
Flowers  bloom  bright  on  silken  fields, 
And  fresh  surprises  each  moment  yields. 
And  the  room  where  they  sit  is  like  a  dream, 
Where  scarlet  berries  of  holly  gleam  ; 
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And  Peg:gy,  and  Polly,  and  Pete,  and  Pruc, 
With  a  dear  little  girl  that  looks  like  you, 
A  red-haired  lass,  and  a  blue-eyed  lad, 
Grandmother  dear,  and  Mother,  and  Dad, 
And  hundreds  of  others  all  over  the  land. 
Are  working  away  with  heart  and  hand, 
Snipping  and  clipping,  where  none  may  see, 
At  the  Merry  Sign  of  the  Christmas  Tree. 

But  oh,  dear  people  who  long  have  been 

Guests  'neath  the  roof  of  this  pleasant  inn. 

Bethink,  there  are  those  who  do  not  belong 

To  the  work  and  fun,  to  the  cheer  and  song ! 

Empty-handed  and  wistful-eyed. 

They  are  out  in  the  cold  this  Christmas-tide. 

Tic  up  your  parcels  with  ribbon  gay; 

Sprig  them  with  green  in  the  good  old  way ; 

Then,  from  your  riches,  where  need  is  seen 

Fill  up  the  lives  that  are  bare  and  lean. 

So  shall  a  gracious  blessing  be 

Called  down  on  The  Sig^  of  the  Christmas  Tree  ! 
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Chapter  III 


A   HIDING-PLACE 


"Why  does  n't  one  of  you  say  something?"  de- 
manded Harriet,  impatiently. 

Reaching  home  before  the  dinner-hour,  she  had 
told  her  story  to  all  the  family.  As  she  dwelt  on 
its  details,  her  enthusiasm  mounted.  She  de- 
scribed the  sound  of  the  fall,  the  boy's  cry,  his 
injury,  Nate's  helpfulness.  Two  things,  indeed, 
she  did  suppress :  her  own  important  actions  and 
the  wallet.  But  she  expected  some  comment  at 
the  end,  some  praise  perhaps,  but  certainly  nnicli 
wonderment.  Instead,  the  others  all  looked  at 
each  other,  and  let  her  finish  in  silence. 

"What  is  wrong  with  you  ?"  cried  Harriet. 

Pelham  leaned  toward  her.  "Harriet,  you  've 
told  your  story.     Now  will  you  listen  to  ours?" 

She  stared  at  him  in  surprise.  He  turned  to 
Brian.    "Will  you  tell  it,  or  shall  I?" 

"I  suppose  it  's  got  to  be  told,"  answered 
Brian.    "You  tell  it." 

Harriet  listened  while  Pelham  told  the  story  of 
his  own  adventure.  She  had  come  back  from 
Nate's  with  a  warm  sympathy  for  the  unlucky 
boy,  but  at  Pelham's  description  of  the  lad  whom 
he  and  Brian  had  met,  she  slowly  grew  cold  with 
dismay.  It  was  surely  the  same  bo}'.  Then  the 
wallet ! 

Bob,  her  oldest  brother,  nodded  cheerfully. 
"He  got  pretty  well  come  up  with,  the  young 
criminal." 

In  spite  of  her  dismay,  Harriet  started  indig- 
nantly. There  rose  before  her  eyes  the  face  of 
the  stranger,  strangely  appealing  in  its  half  wild- 
ness.     "Oh  !"  she  cried,  "he  's  not  a  criminal  !" 

Bob  smiled  at  her  as  older  brothers  do.  "Then 
what  about  Brian's  money?" 

Doubt  crept  over  her.  After  all,  the  others 
must  be  right.     Tears  started  to  her  eyes. 

Her  mother  drew  her  down  beside  her  on  the 
window-seat.  "Sometimes,  dear,"  she  said,  "we 
have  to  believe  such  things." 

Harriet's  face  burned.  Within  her  skirt  she 
felt  an  unaccustomed  lump  which  she  recognized 
as  the  wallet.     What  was  she  to  do? 

Brian  cleared  his  throat.  "I  think.  Uncle  Rob- 
ert," he  began,  "that  I— that  we—  That  is,  I 
think  the  wallet  had  better  be  forgotten.  I  came 
upon  the  boy  suddenly.  He  may  not  have  real- 
ized that  the  wallet  — that   I  was  asking  him  to 


give  it  to  me.  It  was  my  fault.  I  'd  just  like  to 
drop  the  whole  matter." 

"But  we  can  get  it  from  him  now,"  said  Mr. 
Dodd. 

Harriet  had  clutched  at  her  dress.  Ought  she 
to  give  the  wallet  up? 

Brian  spoke  again,  still  hesitatingly.  "I  — I  'd 
like  to  have  nothing  said  about  it.  Perhaps  the 
boy  was  poor." 

Mr.  Dodd  smiled.  "That  gives  him  no  claim 
to  your  money." 

"I  feel,"  Brian  explained,  ''as  if  I  somehow 
had  something  to  do  with  this  accident  of  his. 
.■\s  if  he  thought  we  were  still  following  him,  and 
so  slipped  and  fell.  I  'd  like  to  make  him  a  pres- 
ent of  the  money." 

Mr.  Dodd  considered.  "Well,"  he  said  pres- 
ently, "he  can't  get  away  from  us.  When  I  tele- 
phoned the  doctor  just  now,  he  said  that  among 
other  injuries  the  lad  seems  to  have  a  sprained 
ankle.  He  must  stay  here  for  a  while,  then.  If 
he  's  treated  well,  it  may  be  that  his  conscience 
will  work." 

"You  know,  sir,"  still  persisted  Brian,  "some 
fellows  think  they  may  keep  anything  they  find." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dodd,  "for  the  present  I  will 
say  nothing  to  him  about  it.  But  in  the  mean- 
time—" He  drew  out  his  own  pocket-book  and 
took  from  it  a  five-dollar  bill. 

Brian  flushed  scarlet.    "Oh,  no,  sir !" 

"Nonsense,"  said  his  uncle.  "Brian,  I  want 
you  to  take  it.  Five  dollars  is  a  whole  month's 
allowance.  Besides,  I  feel  responsible  for  the 
loss,  in  a  way." 

Harriet's  heart  had  been  warming  toward 
Brian.  His  forgiveness  pleased  her,  especially 
wlicn  it  enabled  her  to  think  better  of  the 
stranger.  Brian's  willingness  to  lose  the  money 
seemed  very  generous.  Further,  although  she 
knew  that  when  a  boy  objects  to  receiving  money 
from  an  older  relative  he  is  seldom  really  im- 
willing,  she  now  saw  Brian,  red  to  the  ears,  take 
the  money  with  genuine  reluctance.  She  nodded 
her  approval. 

Bob,  who  had  subsided  into  a  newspaper,  now 
came  suddenly  out  of  it.  "Are  you  people 
through  with  this  question  of  ethics,  so  that  I 
may  throw  some  more  light  on  this  matter?" 

"Go  ahead,"  said  his  father. 

"Have  you  considered,"  inquired  Bob,  "how 
this    young    highwayman  — excuse    me,    Harriet, 
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this     knight-errant  — happens     to     be     traveling 
across  wild  country  in  this  casual  manner?" 

They  all  looked  at  each  other.  None  of  them 
had  yet  thought  of  this.  Bob  took  up  his  paper 
again.  "Listen,"  he  said.  "This  is  to-day "s  pa- 
per, and  I  find  an  account  of  what  liappcned 
yesterday  on  the  railroad  about  ten  miles  north 
of  us,  on  the  stretch  between  W'intun  and  Farn- 
ham."    He  began  to  read  from  the  newspaper. 

"Boy  disappears  from  train,  and  is  not  recovered. — 
Yesterday  afternoon  disappeared  from  train  number  12, 
on  the  Worcester  and  North  Adams  branch  of  the  H.  & 
M.  R.  R.,  between  Winton  and  Farnham,  a  boy  of  fif- 
teen years.  He  was  traveling  with  an  older  brother, 
W.  L.  Wilson,  a  New  York  business  man,  who  was 
greatly  agitated  at  the  disappearance.  It  seems  that  on 
the  long  stretch  between  these  towns,  the  older  brother 
was  playing  whist  in  the  smoking-car,  when  the  boy. 
complaining  of  the  air,  got  permission  to  go  to  the  next 
car.  Since  then  he  has  not  been  seen.  It  was  at  first 
supposed  that,  being  dizzy  from  the  close  atmosphere 
of  the  smoking-car,  he  had  fallen  from  the  platform  of 
the  train.  Wilson,  together  with  a  foreman  and  three 
men  of  a  section  gang,  traveled  the  whole  distance  back 
to  Winton  on  a  hand-car,  keeping  a  most  careful  watch 
for  the  boy;  but  no  trace  of  him  was  found.  No  other 
train  had  passed  over  the  road,  a  single-track  division. 
in  the  interval,  and  at  first  it  seemed  impossible  to 
account  for  his  disappearance.  Wilson  then  acknow- 
ledged that  he  and  his  brother  had  recently  quarreled, 
and  that  the  lad  might  have  run  away  in  a  fit  of 
temper.  The  conductor  states  that  about  seven  miles 
out  of  Winton  the  train  slowed  up  sufiicienlly  for 
an  active  boy  to  jump  from  the  step  without  danger. 
Mad  he  walked  b;ick  to  W'inton,  a  junction,  he  might 
have  taken  the  train  for  New  York,  which  left  shortly 
before  the  older  brother's  return.  No  one  recollected 
seeing  a  boy  of  the  description,  but  Wilson,  acting  upon 
the  theory,  and  declaring  that  he  knew  where  his  bro- 
ther would  naturally  go,  took  the  first  train  to  New 
York.  There  is  another  theory:  that  the  boy  fell  into 
one  of  the  three  ponds  over  which  the  railroad  passes." 

Bob  looked  up.  "Perhaps,"  he  said,  "we  can 
now  form  a  third  theory  of  our  own.  There  is  a 
spiteful  young  brother  for  you,  to  do  so  much  to 
make  trouble  for  an  honest  and  well-meaning, 
though  perhaps  unduly  strict,  older  brother." 

"How  do  you  know  so  much  about  him?"  de- 
manded Harriet. 

"Because,"  answered  Bob,  "thougli  you  yourself 
have  not  yet  discovered  it,  all  older  brothers  are 
honest  and  well-meaning.  Even  their  strictness 
arises  from  the  kindly  desire  to  save  unfortunate 
youngsters  from  mistakes  which  the  elder  has 
already  committed  and  repented  of.  Now,  shall 
we  wire  to  this  Mr.  Wilson  of  New  York?" 

"But,"  cried  Harriet,  "we  can't  be  sure  that 
this  is  the  same  boy?" 

Mr.  Dodd  rose.  "The  boy  himself  shall  decide 
that.  My  dear,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "we  'd  better 
drive  to  Nate's  after  dinner  and  see  the  lad. 
Meanwhile,  dinner  is  waiting." 


Through  the  meal,  the  wallet  weighed  like  lead 
in  Harriet's  pocket.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
every  one  must  know  that  she  had  it.  Her 
mother  remarked  on  her  lack  of  appetite,  and 
noticed,  without  speaking  of  it,  her  absent-mind- 
edness. But  both  of  these  characteristics  were 
natural  after  such  an  experience  as  Harriet's, 
and  Mrs.  Dodd,  careful  mother  though  she  was, 
did  not  suspect  that  there  was  anytiiing  more  on 
the  girl's  mind. 

Harriet  was  trying  to  decitle  what  she  ought 
to  do.  On  the  one  hand,  she  had  promised  to  tell 
no  one  of  the  wallet;  but  on  the  other,  there  was 
the  fact,  wliich  she  could  not  deny,  that  the 
wallet  had  been  —  no,  not  stolen  from  Brian,  but 
found  and  kept.  While  her  father  iiad  been  giv- 
ing Brian  the  money,  Harriet  had  been  obsti- 
nately silent,  trying  to  find  some  way  in  which 
to  keep  her  promise ;  but  the  longer  she  thought 
of  the  matter  the  more  firmly  she  became  con- 
vinced that  she  must  tell. 

"I  will  tell  Mother  about  it  immediately  after 
dinner,"  she  decided. 

But  the  meal  was  no  sooner  finished,  with 
Harriet  watching  for  a  chance  of  a  talk  with  her 
mother,  than  Mr.  Dodd  said  to  his  wife,  "Come, 
dear.    The  horse  is  waiting." 

"Where  are  you  going?"  cried  Harriet. 

"To  Nate's,"  answered  her  mother.  "We  want 
to  see  how  the  boy  is." 

In  spite  of  her  disappointment,  Harriet  looked 
at  her  mother  gratefully.  Mrs.  Dodd,  a  very 
handsome  woman  for  all  her  forty-five  years, 
had  more  than  her  good  looks  wherewith  to  claim 
her  daughter's  admiration.  She  was  (|uick  to  do 
good;  Nate  had  judged  her  well  when  he  fore- 
saw this  visit.  Harriet  gave  her  Nate's  message : 
she  might  see  the  boy,  but  was  not  to  expect  to 
take  him  away. 

"Very  well,"  laughed  Mrs.  Dodd.  With  her 
husband  she  departed. 

Bob  had  gone  to  the  mill.  Harriet,  left  alone 
with  Brian  and  Pelbam,  thanked  her  cousin  for 
giving  up  his  claim  to  the  money.  "It  was  very 
good  of  you,"  she  said. 

"Good  of  him,"  echoed  Pelham.  "I  tell  you, 
Harriet,  that  's  what  I  call  'going  some.'  " 

Brian  sprang  to  his  feet.  "Confound  you.  Pel- 
ham,"  he  cried.  "Cut  that  out !"  He  went 
quickly  out  of  the  room. 

"Snappy,  is  n't  he?"  asked  Pclhani. 

But  with  her  mind  still  full  of  Brian's  gener- 
osity, Harriet  saw  nothing  unnatural  in  his  tem- 
per. "He  does  n't  like  to  be  praised,"  she  said. 
And  Pelham  returning  no  answer,  she  sat  think- 
ing. 

It  seemed  to  her  that   her  course  was  clear. 
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The  wallet  was  not,  perhaps,  stolen— that  is,  not 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word.  Yet  in  an- 
other sense  stolen  it  was,  and  the  injured  boy,  in 
making  her  promise  to  keep  it  secret,  was  really 
making  her  aid  him  in  keeping  it  from  its  right- 
ful owner.  The  act  was  unfair.  No  promise 
could  hold  which  was  made  under  such  circum- 
stances. Of  course,  now  that  she  knew  that 
Brian  really  owned  the  wallet,  she  was  free  to 
return  it  to  him. 

Impulsively  she  sprang  to  her  feet  to  follow 
him.  One  moment's  regret  she  had,  as  she 
thought  of  the  appealing  gaze  of  the  fainting  boy; 
but  she  dismissed  it.  One  more  thing  she  had 
learned:  she  must  be  careful  where  she  trusted. 
Then  she  began  to  hunt  for  Brian. 

He  had  not  gone  up-stairs,  and  a  look  out  of 
the  window  showed  her  that  he  was  not  in  the 
front  garden.  Probably  he  was  in  the  big  garden 
behind  the  house,  and  as  the  shortest  way  was 
through  the  kitchen,  that  way  she  took. 

To  her  surprise,  in  the  kitchen  she  found  Brian 
standing  alone.  He  was  by  the  stove,  with  one 
hand  in  his  pocket,  and  with  the  other  gingerly 
endeavoring  to  manage  the  lid-lifter.  Amused, 
Harriet  thought  of  a  line  from  an  old  saga,  and 
she  quoted  it : 

"  'What,  lad,  are  you  taking  to  cooking?'  " 

Brian  started,  dropped  the  lifter  with  a  clatter, 
snatched  his  hand  from  his  pocket,  and  turned 
from  her.  His  face  reddened  deeply,  and  Harriet 
was  surprised. 

"I  did  n't  mean  to  startle  you,"  she  said.  She 
added  mischievously:  "The  cookies  are  in  the 
pantry." 

"Oh,  come  now,  Harriet,"  protested  Brian. 
"You  know  I  'm  too  old  to  go  hunting  for 
cookies." 

It  occurred  to  her  to  wonder  what  he  was 
doing  there,  but  she  put  the  question  aside. 
"Come  into  the  garden,"  she  said,  "before  Bridget 
finds  us  and  drives  us  out.  She  won't  allow  any 
one  here  unless  she  's  in  a  good  temper." 

The  flush  slowly  faded  from  Brian's  cheeks. 
"Come  on,  then,"  he  said.  Into  the  garden  the 
two  went  together,  and  there  she  thought  to  find 
a  chance  to  give  the  wallet  to  him. 

It  was  a  large  garden,  with  paths  wandering 
here  and  there  among  shrubs  and  flower  clumps. 
Harriet's  mother  had  taught  her  to  love  the  work 
of  gardening,  and  this  place  was  to  her  a  resort 
of  peace  and  friendliness.  It  was  very  natural, 
therefore,  to  expect  soon  to  be  speaking  confi- 
dentially with  Brian. 

But  he  talked  so  that  she  could  find  no  chance. 
Though  his  blush  was  gone,  his  embarrassment 
seemed  to  remain.    Harriet  thought  that  he  was 


talking  to  cover  it.  He  rattled  on  about  unim- 
portant matters;  and  though  Harriet  waited  for 
him  to  speak  of  the  most  natural  subject  of  all, 
their  adventures  with  the  stranger,  he  did  not 
mention  it. 

Harriet  tried  to  bring  him  to  it.  "Was  n't  it 
odd,"  she  asked,  "that  that  boy  should  come  out 
of  the  woods  just  where  I  was?" 

"Perfectly  natural,"  answered  Brian.  He 
stooped  to  examine  a  flower.  "What  do  you  call 
this  thing?" 

"Why,"  exclaimed  Harriet,  "I  thought  that 
even  city  boys  knew  roses  I" 

"Of  course,"  he  answered  with  a  little  irrita- 
tion.   "I  meant  what  kind." 

"A  tea-rose,"  she  answered.  "Those  just  be- 
yond are  the  hybrid-perpetuals,  and  over  that 
arch  are  the  Dorothy  Perkins." 

"Great  garden  this,"  remarked  Brian.  "Do  you 
know,  the  land  you  have  in  this  garden,  if  placed 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  would  probably  be  worth  a 
million?" 

"If  you  'd  take  it  and  put  it  there,  I  'd  let  you 
have  it  for  half  a  million." 

Brian  looked  at  her,  surprised.  Younger  girls 
did  not  usually  poke  fun  at  him.  Then  he  laughed. 
"Good !"  he  exclaimed,  but  half-heartedly.  "You 
country  folk  come  back  at  a  fellow  sometimes." 

Harriet  tried  to  break  into  his  train  of  thought. 
"Brian." 

"H-m,  great  garden,"  mused  Brian,  moving 
along  as  he  spoke,  so  that  she  was  forced  to  fol- 
low.   "All  kinds  of  things  you  've  got." 

"Everything  we  want,"  she  replied.  Then  she 
made  her  effort.    "Brian,  that  vv-allet— " 

He  turned  to  her  quickly,  and  his  face  was  red 
again.  "Now  don't  yon  begin  on  that,"  he  said 
roughly.  "Did  n't  you  hear  me  tell  Pelhara  to 
let  it  alone?" 

"Why,  Brian !"  she  cried,  surprised  and  hurt. 

He  turned.  "Just  cut  that  out  entirely,"  he 
said  curtly,  over  his  shoulder,  as  he  walked  away. 

Now  Harriet,  being  no  saint,  felt  her  cheeks 
grow  hot.  No  one  before  had  ever  spoken  to  her 
like  that.  Harriet  usually  pleased  people,  for 
most  of  them  recognized  her  good  sense  and  her 
good  intentions.  In  the  town  she  was  well  liked; 
at  home  her  brothers  did  nothing  worse  than  tease 
her.  Not  even  cousinship,  she  felt,  entitled  Brian 
to  speak  so  to  her.  Quite  indignant,  she  turned 
and  hastened  toward  the  house. 

Then  she  began  to  reflect.  Perhaps  she  had 
spoken  unkindly.  She  could  not  see  why  he 
should  be  sensitive  on  the  subject — yet  boys  were 
so  queer  !  And  if  he  were  sensitive,  then,  per- 
haps, she  had  hurt  his  feelings.  She  slackened 
her  pace.    Ought  she  to  apologize?    Perhaps  she 
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ought.    Willi  a  gfiicrous  impulse  she  turned  back, 
and  hastened  after  Brian. 

She  could  not  find  him  at  first  among  the  wind- 
ings of  the  paths,  where  here  and  there  shrubs 
grew  large.     But  presently  she  turned  a  corner 


She  was  ton  indignant  to  notice  that  he  started 
quite  violently,  and  Hushed  to  his  very  hair. 
■Just  weeding,"  he  exclaimed  confusedly. 

■'Oh,  please  don't  touch  anything  in  the  gar- 
den,"  she  cried.     "Vou   can't  be   sure  that  you 
have  n't  pulled  up  a  flower- 
*  !     ing  plant.     What  was  it  you 

took  out  ?" 

■■I  doTrt  know."  mumbled 
I  Irian.  "I  threw  it  behind 
iiK-.  Here.  I  '11  help  you 
lind  it." 

But  though  for  a  minute 
lliey  looked  carefully,  noth- 
ing resembling  a  plant  was 
found  on  the  smooth  walk  or 
the  carefully  raked  beds. 

"I  hope  it  was  n't  impor- 
tant," said  Brian. 

-She  looked  a,gain  at  the 
seed-bed.  "I  suppose  it  was 
n't."  she  admitted.  "X'ow  I 
tliink  of  it,  1  don't  see  why 
there  should  be  either  a  weed 
or  a  plant  there,  John  sowed 
aster  seed  there  yesterday, 
and  he  does  n't  usually  leave 
weeds  where  he  lias  been 
working." 

■■\\'ell.  he  did  this  lime," 
retorted  Brian,  abruptly. 

"Why,  Brian,"  she  cried,  "I 
did  n't  mean  to  doubt  you." 

He  lowered  at  her.  ".\nd 
if  your  old  seeds  have  n't 
sprouted,  then  I  could  n't 
iiiin  ihem  anyway.  '^'ou 
need  n't  have  been  so  huffy 
about  it." 

felt  that  she  had 
"I  'm  afraid  we 
fussy  about  the 
she        nnirmured 


Harriet 
been  rude, 
're    rather 
.garden," 
weaklv. 

■■Well," 


and  came  upon  him.    To  her  surprise  he  was  just         Greatly 
rising  from  a  stooping  position,  and  was  dusting     the  house, 
'iff  his  hands  as  if  he  had  been  gardening.     The 
earth  before  him,  well   in   from  the  border,  had 
just  been  disturbed.     She   remembered  that   this 
was  the  place  where  her  mother  had  ordered  a 
late  seeding  of  asters.     Xow,  to  Harriet  a  seed- 
bed was  as  sacred  as  Bridget's  kitchen. 
Vol..  XLI.— 18. 


dcclareil      Brian, 
"you  iieetl  n't  fret  any  more. 
I    '11   never  touch   a   thing   in 
your     garden     again."       He 
turned  and  left  her. 
lepressed,  Harriet  went  slowly  back  to 
Once  she  thought  of  the  wallet.     "]  'II 
give  it  to  Father  or  Mother,"  she  thought.     Pel- 
ham   had  disappeared   from  the   living-room,  the 
piano  was  no  solace  in  her  present  mood,  and  she 
sat  and  read  fitfully  among  the  magazines  until 
the  sound  of  wheels  on  the  driveway  told  her  that 
her   father  and  mother  had  returned.     She  met 
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them  at  the  door  just  as  Pclhani  and  Brian,  ap- 
pearing from  different  quarters,  joined  them  also. 

"What  did  you  learn  ?"  demanded  Pelham. 

"Nothing,"  answered  Mr.  Dodd,  briefly. 

"Did  you  ask  about  the  wallet?"  inquired  Brian. 

Mr.  Dodd  shook  his  head.  "Mary,  you  tell 
them,"  he  said  to  his  wife.  "I  am  going  to  tele- 
phone." He  went  to  the  library  and  shut  himself 
in.  The  three  looked  their  inquiries  at  Mrs. 
Dodd. 

"The  boy  is  ill,"  she  explained.  "He  is  lying  in 
a  fever,  and  is  not  able  to  talk." 

"Sick!"  exclaimed  Brian,  scornfully.  "Just 
from  a  fall !" 

Harriet  checked  her  retort.  Her  mother  re- 
proved Brian  gently.  "A  blow  on  the  head,  a 
deep  cut  in  the  arm,  a  sprained  ankle,  and  much 
loss  of  blood  are  enough  for  most  people.  Be- 
sides, we  all  think,  from  the  look  of  his  clothes, 
that  he  got  wet  in  the  woods  yesterday,  perhaps 
by  blundering  into  a  swamp.  And  he  slept  out 
without  any  covering.  The  doctor  says  it  may 
mean  pneumonia." 

Harriet  sat  down.  The  news  made  her  feel 
weak.  Before  he  fell,  had  he  already  been  feel- 
ing faint  and  sick?  H  he  should  die,  what  then 
would  be  her  duty  concerning  the  wallet  ?  For 
as  the  face  of  the  boy  rose  before  her,  and  she 
saw  his  very  eyes,  earnest  and  appealing,  she  felt 
again  that  he  must  be  honest. 

She  heard  the  boys  and  her  mother  talking,  but 
could  not  listen  to  what  they  said.  Her  problem 
absorbed  her.  Was  her  promise  binding?  She 
sat  thinking  until  her  father  joined  them  again. 

"It  's  puzzling,"'  he  said.  "I  've  been  telephon- 
ing the  station-master  at  Winton.  He  says  that 
the  matter  of  the  disappearance  yesterday  is  very 
clear  to  him.  The  older  brother  was  in  the  great- 
est distress  so  long  as  he  believed  that  the  boy  had 
fallen  from  the  train ;  but  when  it  was  clear  that 
no  body  was  to  be  found,  then  he  seemed  certain 
that  his  brother  had  run  away.  All  he  wanted 
then  was  to  follow  him  quickly  to  New  York. 
He  refused  to  give  any  address,  and  they  have 
n't  heard  from  him  since." 

"How  about  dragging  the  ponds?"  asked  Pel- 
ham. 

"There  are  n't  any  ponds  along  the  route,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Dodd.  "That  was  some  reporter's 
foolishness.  Until  he  heard  from  me,  the  sta- 
tion-master supposed  that  the  man  had  found  his 
brother.  And  really,  when  you  think  of  it,  that 
is  the  natural  conclusion.  There  is  nothing  to 
prove  that  tliis  boy  is  tliat  boy." 

"What  are  you  going  to  do?''  asked  his  wife. 

"Nothing  at  all.''  answered  Mr.  Dodd.  "The 
station-master   at   Winton   knows   all   there   is  to 


know,  and  if  Wilson  comes  back,  will  send  him 
over  here.  Meanwhile,  the  boy  can't  get  away." 
He  turned  to  the  door. 

"Father,"  said  Harriet,  rising. 

"Not  now,  dear,"  he  said.  "I  am  driving  your 
mother  down  to  the  store,  and  must  hurry  to  the 
mill.     We  '11  be  back  before  supper." 

Harriet,  after  watching  her  father  and  mother 
drive  away,  went  slowly  to  her  room.  The  wallet 
still  weighed  heavily  in  her  pocket,  and  she 
wanted  to  be  rid  of  it,  at  least  until  she  could 
talk  the  matter  over  with  her  parents.  She  shut 
herself  carefully  into  her  chamber.  In  her  part 
of  the  house  she  knew  that  there  was  no  one. 
Yet  it  was  with  caution  that  she  took  the  wallet 
from  her  pocket,  listened  for  a  while,  and  then, 
going  nearer  to  the  light,  looked  at  the  cause  of 
Iier  troubles. 

Then,  with  a  start,  she  studied  it  eagerly,  turn- 
ing it  over  and  over.  It  was  a  large  wallet,  and 
a  long  one  too,  made  of  good  leather  that  had 
withstood  much  wear.  It  was  stufifed  with  some- 
thing, but  she  did  not  open  it.  On  one  side,  she 
saw  faint  impressions  where  once  gilt  letters  had 
been  stamped ;  a  few  tiny  glittering  spots  were 
still  adhering.  Though  she  carefully  turned  the 
wallet  to  and  from  the  light,  Harriet  could  read 
nothing. 

Yet  she  began  to  smile.  "Now,"  she  asked 
aloud,  "where  shall  I  put  it?"  As  she  looked 
around  the  room,  she  realized  how  little  real  pri- 
vacy she  had  there.  Not  only  she  herself,  but 
also  her  mother  and  an  old  family  servant  con- 
stantly w^ent  to  her  bureau,  bringing  her  clothes 
from  the  laundry  or  the  sewing-room.  Harriet 
saw  no  place  in  her  chamber  where  she  coul-d 
hide  the  wallet. 

A  glance  out  of  the  window  showed  her  Pel- 
ham  and  Brian  on  the  tennis-court.  Feeling  safe 
from  interruption  by  them,  she  went  to  the  up- 
stairs writing-room,  which  was  nothing  else  than 
the  old  nursery.  Here  stood  her  and  Pelham's 
desks,  where  in  school-time  they  studied  in  the 
evening.     To  her  desk  she  went. 

It  was  a  fine  old  one.  Harriet  was  very  proud 
of  its  swell  front,  its  claw  feet,  its  brass  handles, 
and  the  beautiful  dark  wood.  But  now  she  was 
thinking  of  something  else.  In  the  center  of  its 
row  of  pigeonholes  was  a  wide  space  for  her  ink- 
stand, and  flanking  this  space  were  two  little  col- 
umns, looking  like  decorations  set  against  wide 
partitions.  Grasping  one  of  these  by  its  square 
capital,  Harriet  pulled  at  it.  Pillar  and  partition 
both  drew  out,  and  Harriet  had  what  she  wanted. 
The  partition  was  nothing  else  than  a  long  and 
tall  and  very  thin  box,  open  at  the  back.  Into  it 
Harriet   pushed  the   wallet,   which   fitted  tightly. 


•A   GLANCE    OUT    OF   THE    WINDOW    SHOWED    I'lT.HAM    A\U    BRIAN 

OX   THE   TENNIS-COURT." 
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She  thrust  the  whole  back  into  its  place  in  the 
desk. 

As  she  turned  away,  she  had  one  doubt.  Ought 
she  not  to  tie  up  the  wallet  in  paper?  But  no. 
No  one  would  find  it,  for  no  one  but  herself  went 
to  her  desk.  Even  supposing  it  were  to  be  found, 
no  one  would  look  at  it.  Satisfied,  Harriet  went 
away. 

When  her  father  returned,  he  called  for  her. 
"Was  n't  there  something,  Harriet,  that  you 
wanted  to  ask  me  ?" 

"Nothing  now.  Father,"  she  answered.  "I  've 
settled  it  myself." 

Chapter  IV 

SIGNS   AND  WONDERS 

Slowly  the  haze  was  clearing  from  his  mind.  He 
was  lying  — surely  he  was  lying  upon  a  bed.  To 
his  weak  vision  appeared  near  by,  now  almost 
clear,  and  again  perplexingly  shadowy,  the  walls 
of  a  room.  A  dim  light  seemed  to  suggest  a  cur- 
tained window,  or  perhaps  evening.  From  out- 
doors he  heard  the  note  of  a  bird,  and  there  was 
wafted  to  him  a  faint  odor  of  earthy  things. 
Gathering  a  little  resolution,  he  knitted  his  brows 
and  looked  about  him.  It  was  hard  to  turn  his 
head.  .As  he  swept  his  gaze  slowly  about,  he  saw 
a  room  almost  bare,  simply  furnished,  and  very 
clean.  A  chair  and  a  bureau  teetered  in  a  strange 
manner :  yet  when  he  frowned  a  little  harder, 
they  stood  still. 

What  was  that  odd  white  thing  in  the  air  not 
far  above  the  bed?  A  square,  white  thing  it 
seemed,  wavering  sidewise  and  then  back  again. 
He  frowned  at  it.  Was  it  hanging  from  the  ceil- 
ing? Ah,  he  saw!  A  stick,  thrust  into  the  bed 
at  the  foot,  was  holding  it  toward  him.  Yes.  and 
there  were  letters  on  it.  But  frown  as  he  would, 
they  wavered  and  faded  away.  And  so  did  he ; 
he  felt  himself  slipping  away  in  sleep,  and  was 
very  glad  to  go. 

Later,  he  could  not  say  how  long,  he  came  out 
of  his  doze,  and  again  began  to  fix  his  attention 
upon  the  square,  white  thing.  A  kind  of  sign, 
was  it?  He  saw  it  better  now.  Why  should  it  be 
above  his  bed  ?  What  did  it  say  ?  He  looked  and 
puzzled,  and  finally  the  letters  took  form: 

"DONT  TRY  TO  GET  UP." 

There  were  more  words,  but  his  attention  wan- 
dered.   The  room  seemed  brighter  now,  as  if  the 


sun  shone  on  the  window,  wherever  the  window 
might  be.  Probably  at  his  back.  That  was  best 
for  sick  folks. 

Was  he  a  sick  folk?  Why,  else,  was  he  lying 
on  his  back,  with  some  heavy  thing,  doubtless  a 
bandage,  on  his  head?  Why  else  was  that  ridicu- 
lous sign  hanging  over  his  head  ?  What  more  did 
it  say?  Again  he  knitted  his  brows,  and  this  time 
he  read : 

"IF  YOU  WANT  ME,  RING." 

If  he  wanted  whom?  Why  ring?  Oh,  yes,  if 
he  wanted  him.  ring.     But  how  ? 

Again  he  faded  away  into  sleep,  and  again, 
after  an  interval,  he  came  to  himself.  Once  more 
the  light  was  different  in  the  room;  the  sun  lay 
along  the  floor.  It  must  be  late  afternoon.  And 
that  absurd  sign  was  still  there— "If  you  want 
me,  ring."  But  how  could  he  ring?  And  who 
was  this  mysterious  Me  ? 

As  he  wondered,  he  became  aware  of  a  sound, 
which  he  somehow  knew  had  been  continuing 
from  the  first.  It  was  like  the  noise  of  machin- 
ery, and  yet  was  unlike.  At  any  rate,  it  was  an 
irregular,  creaky,  jumpy  kind  of  machinery.  It 
continued  monotonously  on  and  on ;  it  was,  he 
reflected,  a  pretty  soothing  kind  of  noise  to  sleep 
to.  And  then  a  new  sound  came  to  his  ears :  a 
cheerful  and  yet  a  thoughtful  whistle.  A  man's 
whistle  — a  boy  would  not  whistle  so  thoughtfully. 

He  lay  and  listened  for  a  while.  Now  the 
whistle  sounded,  now  it  ceased,  now  it  began 
again.  Though  it  was  a  thoughtful  whistle,  it 
was  a  contented  one ;  it  had,  moreover,  something 
to  do  with  the  machinery.  Was  Me  working  over 
the  machine? 

Slowly  there  grew  a  desire  to  see  this  whistling 
person.  "If  you  want  me,  ring."  But  again,  how^ 
ring?  Around  the  room  was  nothing  to  be  seen, 
no  button  and  no  bell  handle.  But  what  was  that 
blurred  thing  close  overhead  ?  A  good  frown 
now,  a  close  squint !  The  blurred  thing  took 
shape.     It  was  a  hanging  rope. 

He  tried  to  raise  a  hand.  It  would  not  come. 
Something  held  it  down ;  a  weight,  not  a  ban- 
dage. He  tried  to  wiggle  the  fingers,  and  found 
that  they  also  were  held.  And  lift  the  hand  he 
could  not.  W'as  the  other  hand  in  the  same  fix? 
He  tried.  Slowly  the  hand  came  up,  groped, 
found  the  rope,  and  gripped  it.  He  pulled.  From 
a  distance  came  a  tinkle.  The  whistling  ceased. 
Something  jarred,  and  the  machinery  stopped  its 
thudding.    A  voice  called:  "Jest  a  jiffy!" 


(To  he  continued.) 
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Of  all  tlie  iiulividital  performances  in  foot-ball 
involving  a  highly  perfected  degree  of  technical 
skill,  none  exceeds  the  art  of  kicking  a  goal 
from  the  field.  Nature  equips  a  player  to  run, 
to  dodge,  to  tackle,  to 
break  through,  and  to 
block,  although,  of 
course,  a  player  im- 
proves in  each  by  prac- 
tice. Nature,  however, 
does  not  equip  a  player 
to  kick  a  goal.  This  is 
an  art.  and,  like  all  art, 
it  must  be  acquired  by 
practice,  — by  practice 
long,  persistent,  pa- 
tient, and  e.xact. 

Old  foot-ball  men, 
like  old  soldiers,  find 
as  keen  a  delight  in 
the  reminiscences  of 
ilie  past  asthey  dointhe 
performances  of  the 
present.  Hence  when 
they  come  together  and 
n.Trrate  the  stories  of 
the  famous  goals  from 
the  field,  they  tell  the 
t.iles  of  the  most  thrill- 
ing scenes  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  game,  for  no 
other  scoring  play  has 
performed  so  spectacular  a  part  in  foot-ball,  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  wresting  victory  out  of 
defeat,  and  converting  the  victors  into  van- 
quished. And,  indeed,  it  is  the  most  ancient  of 
our  three  scoring  plays.  The  touch-dow'n  and 
the  safety  are  American  inventions  of  thirty-five 
years  ago.  The  field  goal  is  an  English  inheri- 
tance, and  has  been  famed  in  song  and  story  for 
over  a  century. 

Who  holds  the  honor  of  having  kicked  tlie 
longest  goal  from  the  field  ?  Was  it  a  drop-kick, 
or  was  it  a  goal  from  placement  ?  And  was  it 
achieved  in  scrimmage,  or  was  it  delivered  by  a 
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free-kick  following  a  fair  catch?  Who  holds  the 
record  for  the  longest  goal  from  a  drop-kick,  and 
who  from  a  place-kick?  Who  has  kicked  the 
largest  number  of  field  goals  in  a  single  game  ? 
.\nd  who  by  a  supreme  effort  has  sent  a  long, 
difficult  shot  across  the  bar  for  a  goal  and  thus 
won  back  a  lost  game  ? 

For  the  longest  goal  from  the  field  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Princeton- Yale  game  of  1882.  How-, 
pray,  can  this  be  ?  How  could  a  player  in  that 
primitive  day  kick  a  goal  from  the  field  at  a  dis- 
tance that  would  defy  the  attempts  of  a  host  of 
brilliant  full-backs  for 
three  decades? 

In  the  first  place,  in 
that  early  day  each  and 
every  player  kicked  the 
ball.  Drops  were  used 
for  distance  equally  with 
punts,  the  ball  was  kicked 
while  rolling  and  bound- 
ing along  the  ground, 
and  many  a  run.  when 
the  runner  saw  himself 
about  to  be  tackled,  ter- 
minated in  a  runnint; 
drop-kick  for  goal.  In 
fact,  O.  D.  Thompson, 
of  Yale,  one  of  the  earli- 
est and  best  drop-kick- 
ers the  game  ever  has 
known,  actually  defeated 
Harvard  in  1878  by  a 
running  drop-kick  from 
the  forty-yard  line.  Then 
again,  fair  catches  and 
free-kicks  were  far  more 
abundant  in  the  games  of 
thirty-five  years  ago  than 
they  are  to-day.  Consequently  tries  for  goals  from 
the  field  came  far  more  frequently  in  play,  and 
at  greater  distances  and  wider  angles  than  one 
sees  in  the  modern  game.  Finally,  the  ball  was 
not  of  such  a  ])ronoimcedly  oval  shape  in  1882 
as  it  is  in    U)!.^.      In  the  pictures  of  that  period 
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one  usually  finds  the  captain,  an  individual  with 
a  mustache  and  side-whiskers,  clad  in  skin-tight 
flannels,  holding  a  foot-hall  whose  ends  are  much 
flatter  than  those  of  the 
hall  of  to-day.  Never- 
theless, it  was  a  Rugby 
ball,  and  the  players  of 
that  period  stoutly  as- 
sert that  they  enjoyed 
no  special  advantage 
by  reason  of  the  slightly 
less  spheroidal  shajjc  nf 
the  ball. 

In  each  one  of  the 
distance  records  for 
goals  from  the  field,  in 
fact  for  any  goal  from 
the  field  kicked  from  a 
distance  of  at  least  fifty 
yards,  the  wind  invari- 
ably is  and  must  be  a  fac- 
tor. Thus,  on  the  thir- 
tieth day  of  Xovember. 
1882,  a  lusty,  young  win- 
ter's gale  was  blowing 
at  Princeton's  back, 
squarely  into  the  face  of 
Yale.  It  was  the  closing 
minutes  of  the  first  half, 
and  Valchad  just  scored 
a  touch-down  and  kicked 
the  ensuing  goal.  Moffat  now  kicks  off  for 
Princeton,  and  Terry,  of  Yale,  returns.  Poe,  of 
Princeton,  the  first  of  Princeton's  six  foot-ball 
Poes,  all  brothers,  makes  a  fair  catch  sixty-five 
yards  from  the  Blue's  cross-bar.  J.  T.  Haxall.  who 
is  playing  the  position  of  "next-to-center"  in 
Princeton's  line,  now  known  as  "guard."  is  called 
back  to  try  for  a  goal  from  placement.  Away  goes 
the  ball,  but  falling  short,  settles  into  the  arms  of 

S  Bacon,  of  Yale,  who  instantly 
leaps  into  flight  up  the  field.  As 
he  nears  the  first  Princeton 
player,  without  slacking  his 
speed,  he  kicks  the  ball  while 
on  the  run  far  down  the  field, 
where  it  is  caught  and  heeled 
by  Moffat,  seventy  yards  from 
Yale's  goal.  Again  Haxall  is 
sent  back  to  bombard  the  goal, 
but  again  the  ball  strikes  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  bar.  A 
short  run  by  Bacon,  followed  by  a  punt,  termi- 
nates in  another  fair  catch  by  Baker,  of  Prince- 
ton. This  player.  Baker,  by  the  way,  was  des- 
tined to  be  the  father  of  another  great  player, 
H.    A.    H.    Baker,    Princeton's    present    captain. 
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The  ball  is  now  put  down  sixty-five  yards  from 
Yale's  goal  and  fifteen  yards  to  the  side  of  cen- 
ter. For  the  third  time,  Haxall  draws  back  to 
deliver  the  kick.  Tossing  a  wisp  of  grass  in  the 
air,  he  finds  the  exact  slant  of  the  wind,  and 
turns  the  seam  of  the  ball  to  allow  for  its  de- 
flection. The  ball  at  last  is  carefully  pointed, 
and  Haxall  steps  backward  four  paces.  Locating 
the  distant  cross-bar  with  his  eye,  he  signals  for 
tlie  ball  to  settle  the  final  finger's  width  upon  the 
ground,  and  the  play  is  on.  Yale  charges  for- 
ward, and  Haxall  leaps  for  the  ball,  catching  it 
with  a  might}'  tlmd  which  shoots  it  above  the 
outstretched  hands  of  the  Yale  forwards,  safely 
off  on  its  long  flight.  The  players  turn  and  watch 
the  spinning  ball.  .At  the  thirty-yard  line  it  ap- 
pears to  be  settling.  With  mysterious  momentum, 
however,  it  clings  in  the  air,  and  in  another  sec- 
ond sails  between  the  posts  a  full  yard  above  the 
cross-bar,  scoring  the  longest  goal  from  the  field 
in  the  history  of  the  American  game,  full  sixty- 
five  yards  from  placement. 

.Some  may  say  that  the  distance  was  incorrectly 
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measured,  or  that  the  feat  has  been  exaggerated 
by  college-mates  of  that  day,  contemporary  and 
later  historians.  And  yet,  the  longest  drop-kick, 
achieved  by  P.  J.  O'Dea,  of  Wisconsin,  against 
Xorthwestern,  Xovember  28,  1898,  accurately  oh- 
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served  and  carefully  measured,  is  only  three  yards 
less  than  Haxall's  place-kick.  The  drop-kick  un- 
questionably is  a  more  difficult  performance  than 
the  place-kick.  To  accomplish  the  former,  the 
player  must  drop  the  ball  upon  the  ground  and  kick 
it  after  it  has  wholly  risen  on  ihc  rebound.  Prac- 
tice begets  such  precision  in  executing  this  diffi- 
cult kick,  so  closely  timing  the  rebound  and  the 
blow,  that  the  eye  cannot  detect  the  actual  rebound 
of  the  ball,  but  a  trained 
ear  instantly  recognizes 
the  rebound  in  advance 
of  the  kick  by  a  wholly 
different  sound  in  the 
impact  of  the  kicker's 
foot  against  the  ball. 
The  .skill  of  a  successful 
drop-kick  is  further  aug- 
mented by  the  fact  that 
it  must  be  delivered  in 
the  face  of  a  veritable 
avalanche  of  charging 
players  who  come  crash- 
ing through  the  line  and 
hurl  themselves  against 
the  kicker  in  a  fierce  at- 
tempt to  block  the  ball. 

Like  the  place-kick  of 
|.  r.  lla.xall,  the  drop- 
kick  of  P.  J.  O'Dea  was 
aided  by  a  strong  wind, 
but  as  a  handicap  this 
wind  was  accompanied 
by  a  swirling  snow- 
storm which  iced  the 
ball,  benumbed  the  fin- 
gers of  the  kicker,  and  partly  obscured  the  goal- 
posts. This  famous  goal  was  scored  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  game.  In  possession  of  the  ball  and 
the  superb  O'Dea,  Wisconsin  adopted  at  the  out- 
set an  exclusively  kicking  attack.  Two  exchanges 
of  the  ball  had  taken  place  when  O'Dea,  a  third 
time,  was  sent  back  to  punt.  From  his  place 
behind  the  line  the  goal-posts  were  faintly  visible 
through  the  snow,  full  si.xty-two  yards  aw'ay. 
Enticed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  feat,  O'Dea 
suddeidy  determined  to  try  a  drop-kick  for  goal. 
The  ball  was  passed  and  caught  by  O'Dea.  But 
Northwestern's  giant  forwards  arc  upon  him,  and 
the  kick  apparently  is  blocked.  O'Dea  leaps 
quickly  to  the  left  and.  in  the  same  stride,  drops 
the  ball.  With  a  swinging  kick  he  lifts  it  into 
the  air  through  the  very  fingers  of  the  Xorth- 
western  players.  The  officials,  recognizing  the 
sound  of  a  drop-kick,  leap  into  position  to  judge 
the  accuracy  of  the  attempt.  The  ball,  soaring 
high  above  the  players,  floats  upon  the  wind  to- 
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ward  .Xortlnvestern's  goal.     The  players,  quickly 

perceiving    the    possibility    of    an    extraordinary 

achievement,    cease    their    play    and,    transfi.xed 

with         amazement, 

watch   the   tumbling 

ball.        With     great 

rapidity  the  ball  set 

ties  as  it  nears  thr 

goal,  but  the  powir 

is    behind     it,     ami. 

keeping  up,  it  grazo 

the    bar,    but    goes 

over,    thus    scoring 

the  longest  field  goal 

from  a  drop-kick  in 

the    annals    of    thi 

game. 

The   debate  as   In 
the  comparative  mer- 
its    and     disadvan- 
tages  of   these   twn 
methods  of  the  field 
goal    art,    the    ilro|i 
kick       versus       tin 
place-kick,     is    end 
less.  While  the  drop 
kick      from      scrim- 
mage, or  from  a  fair 
catch,    has    been    in 
use      from     earliest 
times.       the       latter 

rarely,  it  is  true,  in  recent  years,  the  ])lacc-kick  in 
scrinunage  was  not  thought  of  until  the  middle 
nineties.  .At  first  it  was  believed  that  this  form 
of  field-goal  work  woulil  wholly  displace  the 
drop-kick,  but  the  drop-kickers  still  continued  to 
appear  and  to  startle  great  throngs  by  their  daz- 
zling shots  across  the  bar. 

The  honor  of  having  scored  the  largest  num- 
ber of  field  goals  in  a  single  game  rests  with  B. 
W.  Trafford,  of  Harvard,  and  was  achieved 
against  Cornell,  November  i,  1890.  Five  times  in 
this  game  did  Trafford  send  a  clever  drop-kick 
across  the  bar.  Three  of  these  goals  were  kicked 
from  the  thirty-yard  line,  and  two  from  the 
thirty-five-yard  line. 

This  record  never  has  been  equaled,  and  there 
are  only  tu'o  instances  w-hich  approach  it  with 
one  goal  less.  Alexander  !Moffat,  of  Princeton, 
in  1883  scored  four  drop-kicks  against  Harvard 
in  a  single  half,  and  in  191 1  Charles  E.  Brickley, 
of  Harvard,  in  the  freshman  game  with  Prince- 
ton, duplicated  the  performance.  Indeed,  only 
five  instances  can  be  found  in  which  a  player  has 
kicked  three  goals  from  the  field  in  a  single  game. 
Walter  H.  Eckersall,  of  Chicago,  achieved  the 
feat  against  W^isconsin  in   1903:  George  Capron, 
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of  Minnesota,  did  it  also  against  Wisconsin  in 
1907;  W.  E.  Sprackling,  of  Brown,  has  the  signal 
honor  of  having  thus  defeated  Yale  in  191 0,  and 
James  Thorpe,  the  celebrated  Carlisle  Indian,  in 
191 1  kicked  three  beautiful  goals  from  the  field 
at  difficult  distances  and  angles  against  Harvard. 
The  latest  example  of  triple  scoring  liy  field  goals 
was  given  in  1912,  by  Charles  E.  Brickley,  who 
thus  overcame  Princeton,  one  of  his  goals  being 
a  magnificent  place-kick  from  the 
forty-eight-yard  line.     The  above  seven 


bar.  Let  us  enjoy  the  feat  of  Thompson  in  1878, 
the  manner  of  which  never  has  occurred  since. 
Harvard  is  playing  Yale  at  Boston,  and  the  game 
is  close  and  scoreless.  A  random  kick  sends  the 
ball  into  a  pond  of  water  near  the  field,  but 
Walter  Camp,  to  the  huge  merriment  of  the  spec- 
tators, plunges  in  and  gets  the  ball.  By  an  agree- 
ment touch-downs  are  not  to  count  in  this  game, 
so  both  goals  are  continually  bombarded  with 
long  drop-  and  place-kicks.  Just  as  the 
lialf  is  closing.  Camp  kicks  a  goal   for 
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achievements,  as  stated,  read  coldly  indeed  as 
mere  statements  of  fact,  but  beneath  each  one  is 
the  rush  and  swirl  of  a  great  game,  of  crisis  fol- 
lowing crisis,  and  the  crash  and  roar  of  intense 
action. 

While  we  are  back  in  the  early  days  of  the 
game,  let  us  contemplate  at  close  distances  some 
of  the  heroes  of  that  period,  whose  names  are 
fresh  after  the  lapse  of  thirty  and  thirty-five 
years.  First  and  foremost  was  O.  D.  Thompson, 
of  Yale.  All  are  familiar  with  the  sensational 
exploits  two  years  ago  of  Sanford  B.  White,  of 
Princeton,  who  alone  defeated  both  Harvard  and 
Yale.  But  in  O.  D.  Thompson,  Yale  has  a  man 
who,  in  1876,  defeated  t^oth  Harvard  and  Prince- 
ton, and  in  1878  again  defeated  Harvard,  and 
achieved  each  victory  by  a  drop-kick  across  the 


Vale,  but  time  having  expired  while  the  ball  is  in 
flight,  the  goal  docs  not  count.  The  second  half 
opens,  wages,  and  Wanes  without  a  score.  Camp 
tries  a  long  drop,  but  misses  the  post.  Winsor 
and  Wetherbee.  of  Harvard,  rush  the  ball  back 
to  Yale's  side  of  the  field.  Thompson  now  gets 
the  ball,  and  races  brilliantly  to  Harvard's  forty- 
yard  line,  where,  about  to  be  tackled,  he  delib- 
eratelv  drops  the  ball  while  on  the  run,  catches  it 
cleverly  on  the  bound,  and  drives  it  between  two 
Harvard  players  onward  between  the  posts  and 
over  the  bar,  for  a  field  goal  and  the  game. 

All  are  familiar  also  with  the  sensation  caused 
in  1912  by  the  great  field  goal  of  H.  A.  Pumpelly, 
of  Yale,  kicked  against  Princeton  from  the  forty- 
nine-yard  line.  But  what  would  occur  in  this 
modern  day  if  a  player  should  score  on  Prince- 
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ton  some  Saturday  afternoon  I)y  a  drop-kick  from 
the  forty-yard  line,  the  next  Saturday  afternoon 
score  upon  Vale  by  another  drop-kick  from  the 
forty-five-yard  line,  and  then  finish  the  season 
one  week  later  by  sending  another  drop-kick  over 
Harvard's  cross-bar  from  the  forty-eight-yard 
line?  This  precisely  is  what  F.  W.  \\'.  Graham, 
of  f'cnnsylvania,  did  in  1885.  Another  famous 
goal-kicker  of  the  middle  eighties,  long  since 
deceased,  was  G.  A.  VVatkinson,  of  Yale,  whose 
lamentably  brief  career  was  distinguished  by 
many  a  beautiful  goal  from  the  field.  A  full-back 
who  shares  with  these  men  the  honors  of  that 
decade  is  William  T.  Bull,  of  Yale.  This  mem- 
orable back  had  the  honor  to  achieve  goals  against 
both  Harvard  and  Princeton,  and  to  defeat  the 
latter  in  1888  by  two  brilliant  drop-kicks.  This 
celebrated  battle  was  waged  upon  the  old  Polo 
Grounds  in  New  York.  Each  university  pro- 
duced that  year  an  exceptionally  strong  eleven. 
As  a  result,  their  annual  game  from  the  very 
beginning  became  a  stubborn  deatllock.  Time 
and  again,  each  crashed  into  the  other  without  a 
gain,  and  at  no  time  did  cither  become  dangerous 
through  rushing  the  ball.  Just  as  the  scoreless 
first  half  was  closing.  Bull  on  the  last  down  sent 
a  drop-kick  across  the  bar  from  the  thirty-eight- 
yard  line.  The  second  half  was  a  repetition  of 
the  first,  a  succession  of  fierce,  brilliant  dashes 
into  stone  walls.  Again  the  half  was  closing,  the 
final  minute  being  in  actual  flight.  Yale  had  the 
ball  on  Princeton's  twenty-yard  line,  far  to  the 
side  of  the  field.  The  signal  sounded  for  a  drop- 
kick,  and  Bull  fell  back  until  one  foot  almost 
touched  the  side-line.  Only  a  few  seconds  now 
remained  to  play.  In  such  a  difficult  position  few 
there  were,  if  any,  who  believed  that  a  field  goal 
was  possible.  With  a  bound,  the  old-fashioned 
way,  the  ball  was  snapped  into  the  hands  of  W'ur- 
tenburg,  Yale's  quarter-back,  who,  in  turn,  made 
the  long,  low,  underhand  pass  back  to  Bull.  The 
latter  deftly  dropped  the  ball  to  the  ground, 
swung  his  foot  against  it  with  a  resounding 
whack,  and  down  the  narrow  air  groove  shot  the 
ball,  true  as  a  rifle  bullet,  splitting  the  goal  space 
exactly  in  twain. 

And  now,  two  years  later,  occurred  a  mighty 
drive.  Cornell  and  Michigan  were  waging  their 
first  game,  at  Detroit.  The  contest  was  grossly 
unequal,  Cornell  scoring  often  and  alone.  Mich- 
igan's full-back,  J.  E.  Duffy,  a  natural  and  prac- 
tised drop-kicker,  was  continually  bombarding 
Cornell's  goal  with  drop-kicks  at  long  distances, 
Init  in  vain.  Eventually,  he  essayed  a  goal  from 
the  fifty-fivc-yard  line,  then  the  center  of  the 
field.  This  time  the  ball  rose  high  into  the  air, 
and  with  tremendous  speed  shot  directly  for  the 
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goal,  crossing  the  bar  well  above  the  posts,  and 
striking  the  ground  a  full  twenty-five  yards 
behind  the  bar,  one  of  the  best  drop-kicks  for 
accuracy  and  for  distance  ever  executed. 

But  now  came  and  went  a  dreary  period  for 
the  field  goal.  (lood  kickers  were  not  wanting. 
.•\t  Yale  was  Vance  McCormick,  at  Pennsyl- 
vania (ieorge  H.  Brooke  and  John  II.  Minds,  at 
Harvard  Charles  Brewer,  and  at  Princeton  Shep- 
ard  Homans  and  John  Baird,  all  capable  of  kicking 
stupendous  goals,  but  the  play  itself  unfortunately 
was  out  of  fashion.  The  value  of  the  perfor- 
mance was  five  points,  but  the  greater  ease  of 
scoring  a  touch-down  was  too  great  a  handicap  to 
invite  a  try  for  a  field  goal.  The  yardage  at  this 
time,  it  will  be  recalled,  was  only  five  in  three 
down.<;.  or  four  downs,  as  popularly  counted.  But 
most  important  of  all,  these  were  the  years  of  the 
powerful  momentum  mass  plays.  Under  these 
two  propitious  conditions  the  superior  eleven, 
obtaining  the  ball,  marched  in  a  series  of  un- 
broken downs,  however  slowly,  straight  down  the 
field,  unless  stoppeii  by  a  fumble,  a  penalty,  or  a 
voluntary  kick.  Tries  for  a  field  goal,  therefore, 
became  inattractive  except  by  the  weaker  eleven 
or  by  the  superior  eleven  in  the  face  of  a  hopeless 
first  down,  two  situations  which  rarely  occurred 
within  striking  distance  of  the  cross-bar.  An 
occasional  field  goal,  it  is  true,  now  and  then  was 
kicked  by  some  one  of  the  above  men,  but  the 
long,  spectacular  goals  of  the  eighties,  excepting 
a  forty-five-yard  goal  by  George  II.  Brooke 
against  Cornell  in  1895,  were  not  among  them. 

In  1898  unexpectedly  arrived  a  change.  In  the 
east,  F.  L.  Burnett,  of  Harvard,  scored  upon 
Pennsylvania  by  a  drive  of  fifty  yards,  and  E.  G. 
Bray,  of  Lafayette,  defeated  Lehigh  by  a  mar- 
velous drop-kick  in  the  snow  at  a  distance  of 
forty  yards.  In  the  west,  P.  J.  O'Dea  executed 
his  great  record  drop  of  sixty-two  yards,  and 
followed  it  with  a  brilliant  series  of  other  difficult 
goals.  Instantly  the  field  goal  again  came  into 
fashion  and  popularity.  As  a  result,  the  season 
of  1899  brought  forth  a  veritable  fusillade  of 
field  goals  the  country  over,  the  most  sensational 
of  which  was  the  drop-kick  of  Arthur  Poe,  of 
Princeton,  which  defeated  Yale. 

The  sensational  timeliness  of  this  goal  and  its 
decisiveness  rather  than  any  e.xtraordinariness  of 
performance  make  this  field  goal  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  history  of  American  foot-ball.  As 
a  background,  the  game  itself  was  marvelous,  a 
grueling  struggle  from  start  to  finish,  with  the 
fortunes  of  war  ever  shifting  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Princeton,  at  the  outset  by  ferocious  as- 
saults, drove  Yale  the  length  of  the  field,  only  to 
be  piled  at  last  in  a  thwarted  heap,  two  downs  in 
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succession  on  Yale's  three-yard  mark.  Then  with 
a  single  down  remaining,  Reiter,  of  Princeton, 
burst  through  for  a  touch-down,  from  which 
Wheeler  kicked  a  goal.  Within  ten  minutes,  Yale 
forced  Princeton  back  behind  her  own  goal-line, 
and  there  blocked  a  kick  which  gave  Yale  a 
touch-down  from  which  the  ensuing  try  for  goal 
was  missed.  Just  as  the  half  closed,  A.  H. 
Sharpe,  of  Yale,  a  powerful  drop-kicker,  was 
sent  back  into  the  angle  of  the  thirty-yard  line  and 
the  side-line,  to  try  for  a  goal  from  the  field,  and 
from  this  extremely  difficult  position  achieved  the 
feat,  thus  bringing  the  half  to  a  close  with  Yale 
10  points  and  Princeton  6.  The  second  half  was 
even  a  tighter  battle  than  the  first.  Rush  fol- 
lowed rush  and  tackle  followed  tackle,  with  spirit, 
vim,  hammer,  and  bang.  Substitute  after  sub- 
stitute went  until,  at  last,  of  Princeton's  original 
eleven  only  three  players  remained.  The  half 
waned  without  further  scoring  by  either  side. 
The  final  minute  of  play  begins.  Princeton  has 
the  ball  on  Yale's  thirty-yard  line.  The  score  is 
ten  to  four  against  the  Tigers.  A  straight-line 
plunge  carries  the  ball  to  the  twenty-five-yard 
line,  but  twenty  precious  seconds  have  gone.  The 
Yale  stands  are  emptying,  the  undergraduates  are 
swarming  over  the  fence  eager  to  swoop  in 
triumph  upon  the  field.  Suddenly  Arthur  Poe, 
of  Princeton,  leaves  his  place  at  end  and  falls 
back  into  kicking  position.  Yale's  entire  eleven 
mass  to  block  the  kick.  In  an  instant  the  pass  is 
made,  but  in  that  same  instant  Brown  and  Fran- 
cis, of  Yale,  crash  through  Princeton's  line  and 
leap  for  Poe.  The  latter  drops  the  ball  for  the 
kick,  and  as  he  does  so.  Brown  blocks  him  from 
the  side.  A  great  shout  goes  up  from  the  Yale 
stands  as  they  see  that  the  kick  is  blocked.  But 
with  a  determined  swing  from  the  side,  Poe  kicks 
at  the  ball,  catching  it  high  on  his  instep.  The 
ball  rises  into  the  air  through  the  very  arms  of 
Francis,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  the  spec- 
tators, in  a  big  rainbow  curve  floats  over  the 
cross-bar  and  strikes  the  ground  behind  the  posts. 
It  is  a  goal.  The  score  is  Princeton  ii  and  Yale 
10,  and  it  is  Princeton's  undergraduates  who 
swoop  in  upon  the  field. 

Of  the  four  decades  of  intercollegiate  foot-ball, 
the  most  prolific  in  exceptional  instances  of  the 
field-goal  art  unquestionably  has  been  the  period 
from  1900  to  1910.  In  the  first  year  of  this 
decade,  Carl  B.  Marshall,  of  Harvard,  drove  a 
drop-kick  forty-five  yards  over  Yale's  cross-bar, 
and  Charles  D.  Daly,  another  Harvard  captain, 
at  that  time  a  member  of  the  Army  eleven,  in  a 
game  with  Yale  at  West  Point  put  a  place-kick 
also  across  Yale's  cross-bar  from  the  fifty-yard 
line.     The  next  year,   1902,  that  goal-kicker  ex- 


traordinary, John  De  Witt,  of  Princeton,  ap- 
peared, and  furnished  a  galaxy  of  goals  in  each 
season  of  his  career.  In  addition  to  many  goals 
against  minor  teams  or  at  short  distances,  in  1902 
he  sent  two  kicks  spinning  through  Cornell's  up- 
rights, one  from  the  forty-five-yard  line,  and  the 
other  from  the  fifty-yard  line,  and  two  weeks 
later  sent  another  brilliant  shot  across  Yale's 
cross-bar  also  from  the  fifty-yard  line.  In  the 
succeeding  season,  1902,  De  Witt  achieved  the 
unsurpassed  record  of  kicking  a  total  of  eleven 
goals  from  the  field  during  the  season,  and  closed 
his  great  career  in  a  blaze  of  glory  in  the  final 
game  by  kicking  a  goal  against  Yale  from  the 
forty-eight-yard  line,  thereby  defeating  the  Blue. 

This  also  was  the  year  that  produced  that  other 
goal-kicker  extraordinary,  W.  G.  Crowell,  of 
Swarthmore.  Here  was  a  player  who  was  a 
whole  scoring  machine  in  himself,  dropping  goals 
continually  from  all  possible  distances  and  angles, 
including  a  fifty-five-yard  goal  against  Franklin 
and  Marshall,  the  second  longest  place-kick  in 
the  history  of  the  game. 

To  the  old  foot-ball  man  who  sits  musing  over 
these  brilliant  years  comes  in  delightful  reverie 
the  picture  of  R.  H.  Davis,  of  the  Army,  sending 
his  great  goal  of  forty-eight  yards  over  the  heads 
of  the  Navy  players;  and  P.  W.  Northcroft,  of 
the  Navy,  later  achieving  identically  the  same 
performance  against  the  Army;  of  N.  B.  Tooker's 
forty-eight-yard  goal  against  Yale  for  Princeton, 
and  H.  H.  Norton's  forty-yard  goal  that  won  a 
memorable  victory  for  the  Navy  from  Princeton; 
of  E.  W.  Butler,  of  Cornell,  annually  scoring 
against  Pennsylvania  and  that  brilliant  band  of 
goal-kicking  Carlisle  Indians,  Peter  Houser,  Mi- 
chael Balenti,  and  Frank  Hudson. 

It  is  dramatic  setting,  however,  rather  than 
mere  statistical  superiority,  that  gives  indelible 
fame  to  a  goal  from  the  field.  And  so  a  goal  of 
only  thirty  yards  achieved  by  V.  P.  Kennard,  of 
Harvard,  against  Yale,  November  21,  1908,  ar- 
rests our  attention.  Kennard  was  a  field-goal 
specialist.  For  years  he  had  practised  this  art 
over  all  others.  The  squad  at  Harvard  contained 
better  runners,  better  tacklers,  and  better  punters, 
but  no  one  could  compare  with  Kennard  at  drop- 
ping a  goal  from  the  field.  Thus  he  did  not  obtain 
a  place  in  the  first  line-up  against  Yale  that 
memorable  Saturday  afternoon,  but  occupied  a 
very  important  post  upon  the  bench,  keenly 
watching  the  play,  and  alert  for  the  moment  when 
he  should  be  called  into  action  to  strike.  Through- 
out the  first  half,  the  struggle  was  a  series  of 
dashes  and  crashes  of  one  team  against  the  other 
without  a  score.  The  half  drew  to  a  close.  Sud- 
denly   Harvard,    by   a   brilliant   burst    of   power, 
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carried  the  ball  from  their  own  forty-yard  line 
to  Yale's  twenty-thrce-yard  mark.  Here  occurred 
one  of  the  famous  rallies  of  the  Bine,  and  three 
sledge-hammer  blows  by  Harvard,  left  and  rif,dit, 
went  to  naught.  The  assault  was  stemmed  and 
a  single  down  remained.  .At  this  juncture,  Ham- 
ilton Fish,  Harvard's  ca[)tain,  gave  a  sharp  com- 
mand. Instantly  E.  F.  \'er  W'iebe,  the  regular 
Crimson  full-back,  retired,  and  in  his  place  from 
the  side-line  came  Kennard.  Cool,  determined, 
and  careful,  he  takes  his  place  in  drop-kicking 
formation,  crouching  easily  forward,  waiting  for 
fhe  ball,  and  calculating  the  angle  and  distance 
to  the  cross-bar.  With  a  swish  the  ball  leaves 
the  ground  and  shoots  into  his  outstretched 
hands.  Vale  charges;  the  stands  arise  en  masse; 
Kennard  kicks.  Into  the  ball  with  that  kick  goes 
the  power  and  accuracy  of  a  thousand  hours  of 
practice,  and  in  a  single  second  is  achieved  the 
reward,  as  the  ball  cleaves  the  goal,  giving  Har- 
vard the  only  score  in  that  long,  bitter  battle. 


But  if  the  period  from  1900  to  1910  has  been 
brilliant  in  examples  of  the  field-goal  art,  what 
are  we  to  expect  for  the  decade  now  upon  us  ? 
Each  year  has  glittered  with  field  goals.  Three 
seasons  in  succession  has  the  Navy  defeated  the 
.\rmy  by  a  goal  from  the  field  after  a  rushing 
attack  throughout  an  afternoon  had  been  in  vain, 
the  kick  twice  being  delivered  by  J.  P.  Dalton, 
and  the  last  time  by  J.  H.  Brown.  In  this  brief 
period,  James  Thorpe,  of  Carlisle,  has  beaten 
Harvard  by  his  goals  from  the  field,  and  Prince- 
ton and  Yale  have  played  a  tie  at  6  to  6,  repre- 
senting two  field  goals  by  H.  A.  H.  Baker,  of 
Princeton,  one  by  i\L  B.  Flynn,  and  the  other  the 
sensational  goal  of  H.  A.  Pmnpclly,  both  of  Yale. 
At  Harvard  is  Charles  E.  Brickley,  and  through- 
out the  west  a  gallant  host  of  long,  clever  kickers, 
waiting  for  the  crisis  that  shall  bring  their  edu- 
cated feet  into  play.  All  of  these  field-goal  feats 
here  narrated,  therefore,  are  only  prophetic.  The 
best  of  the  field-goal  art  is  yet  to  come. 


IIIK    GREAT    GAME   O.N    TH  A.SKSGIVING    DAY  —  THE    "  FOOT-BALLS  "   AGAINST    THE    "TURKEYS." 


HREE  wise  old  men,  one 
summer's  day, 
For  Bungletown  set  out. 
Oh  very  wise  indeed  were  they, 
And  one  was  short  and  stout. 
They  knew  how  all  things  should 
be  done- 
There  was  no  doubt  of  that ; 
From  how  the  sun  his  course 
should  run, 
To  what  to  feed  the  cat ! 
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HE  King  of  Bungletown,  't  was 
plain. 
Some  good  advice  did  need, 
And  they  would  teach  him  how 
to  reign 
And  be  a  king  indeed. 
His  subjects'  wants  he  soon 
should  know. 
On  what  complaints  to  frown ; 
And  what  requests  to  grant,  also 
How  best  to  wear  his  crown. 
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N'D  as  for  Mrs.  Queen,  poor  thing! 
So  far  at  fault  was  she. 

Her  Majesty  to  time  to  bring 
No  easy  task  would  be. 

Her  bread  was  simply  a  disgrace- 
She  knew  not  how  to  spin, 

And  as  for  dust  in  every  place — 
She  never  cared  a  pin  ! 


>  ^  Where  n 
jf  The  ladies 
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HEX  they  must  regulate  the  court, 
Where  much  was  going  wrong ; 

s  wore  their  hair  too  short, 
re  their  trains  too  long. 
The  noble  lords  were  not  sedate 

As  noble  lords  should  be. 
The  Prince's  manners,  sad  to  state, 
Were  terrible  to  see. 
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UT  -wisdom  makes  sometimes  mistakes— 

The  three  wise  men,  that  day, 
In  journeying  down  to  Bungletown, 

Fell  out  upon  the  way. 
Each  being  wiser  than  the  rest, 

Among  them  all,  you  see, 
On  which  of  three  wrong  roads  was  best 

They  could  not  quite  agree. 
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So  one  to  seek  the  north  set  out ; 

One  sped  him  to  the  west ; 
And  one  said  always  when  in  doubt 

To  travel  cast  was  best. 
They  went  so  far,  they  went  so  fast, 

They  never  met  again. 
And  so  poor  Bungletown,  at  last, 

Benighted  did  remain. 


The  manners  of  the  court,  we  hear, 

Are  still  e.Ktremely  poor— 
The  Queen  loves  not  to  spin,  poor  dear ! 

To  bake  she  can't  endure  I 
The  King  all  crooked  wears  his  crown, 

And  never  knows  he  's  wrong, 
And  every  one  in  Bungletown 

Still  bungles  right  along  ! 


1  ''ly-O'^  ;i   ^-  V 
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Oho  for  the  woods  where  I  used  to  grow, 
The  home  of  the  lonely  owl  and  crow  ! 
I  spread  my  arms  to  shelter  all 
The  creatures  shy,  both  large  and  small. 
I  sang  for  joy  to  the  friends  I  knew: 
The  sunshine,  rain,  and  the  sky  so  blue. 
Oho  for  the  forest !    Oho  for  the  hills ! 
Oho  for  the  ripple  of  munnuring  rills  ! 
Oho,  sing  I,  oho  ! 

Oho  for  the  hall  where  I  now  hold  sway. 
The  home  of  the  happy  children  gay  ! 
I  spread  my  arms  with  gifts  for  all. 
From  father  big  to  baby  small. 
I  sing  for  joy  to  these  hearts  that  glow  — 
Of  manger  bed,  and  the  Child  we  know. 
Oho  for  the  holly  !    Oho  for  the  light ! 
Oho  for  the  mistletoe's  berries  so  white ! 
Oho,  sing  I,  oho  ! 
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WIRELESS   WIZARDRY 
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A  yoi'XG  American.  John  Hays  Hammond,  Jr., 
has  recently  been  doing  things  down  on  tlie  east 
coast  of  Massachusetts  that  would  have  been  his 
death-warrant  in  the  days  of  the  Salem  witches. 
From  a  hilltop  overlooking  Gloucester  harbor,  he 
was  directing  daily,  by  means  of  invisible  waves, 
the  manteuvering  of  a  sinister-looking  craft  of 
high  speed  which  may  soon  develop  into  a  very 
formidable  instrument  for  coast  defense.  Mark 
you,  no  one  is  on  board:  the  boat  performs  all 
of  its  amazing  evolutions  guided  by  a  curious 
combination  of  vibrations  having  their  source  in 
an  apparatus  at  Mr.  Hammond's  hand,  far  up  on 
the  bluff!  This  sounds  uncanny,  does  n't  it  ?  lUii 
it  is  one  of  the  developments  of  a  new  branch  of 
knowledge,  the  science  of  tclaulomalics,  or  the 
management  from  afar  of  inechaiiical  operations. 
Telaulomatics  is  going  to  do  a  large  variety  of 
astonishing  things  for  us  before  long,  and  all  of 
us  should  know  something  about  this  new  wiz- 
ardry. 

Wireless  telegraphy  has  become  an  old  story 
now,  and  you  know  that  its  way  of  working  is 
for  the  man  at  the  sending  station  to  set  up  waves 
in  the  atmosphere  by  means  of  an  electrical  dis- 
charge. These  waves  in  the  atmosphere,  like 
the  circling  ripples  we  see  spreading  from  a 
stone  dropped  in  a  pond,  reach  out  invisibly 
through  the  air  or  ether  until  they  awaken  to 
action  a  delicate  and  very  sensitive  receiver. 
Vol.  XI.I.— 20.  ■ 


This  receiver  is  part  of  a  local  electric  circuit,  but 
the  battery  current  cannot  How  until  the  arriving 
waves  cause  the  receiver  to  complete  the  path 
for  the  electricity.  In  making  and  breaking  this 
current  flow,  the  receiver  actually  repeats  the 
signals  despatched  from  a  long  way  off,  and  in 
this  fashion  dots  and  dashes  representing  letters 
are  produced. 

Of  course  this  is  (|uite  different  from  making 
a  boat  turn  in  any  direction,  or  to  halt  it  or  start 
it  at  will:  but  you  will  sec  in  a  moment  that  the 
difference  is  largelv  in  the  way  the  ether  waves 
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are  put  to  service.  In  w-ireless  telegraphy,  all 
that  is  asked  of  the  receiver  is  to  repeat  a  mes- 
sage; in  telaulomatics,  the  wireless  message  de- 
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mands  action  upon  the  part  of  mechanisms  ca- 
pable of  exerting  a  good  deal  of  power.  Let 
us  call  the  receiver  a  child,  or  messenger,  and  the 
local  battery,  or  "relay,"  the  man  that  is  strong 
enough  to  do  what  is  desired.  Keep  this  simple 
comparison  in  mind,  and  you  will  find  it  easy  to 
understand  all  that  is  needful  of  Mr.  Hammond's 
work. 

Over  in  Europe,  the  French  and  the  Germans 
have  been  busy  for  some  time  experimenting  with 
torpedoes  that  could  be  guided  by  Hertzian 
waves,  that  is,  vibrations  produced  in  the  ether 
liy  an  electrical  discharge,  the  kind  of  waves  used 
in  wireless  telegraphy.  When  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  of  these  waves  were  despatched  in  proper 
order,  the  sensitive  receiver  would  allow  the 
vigorous  "relay"  to  act  so  as  to  call  into  play  any 
one  of  as  many  different  mechanical  movements. 
One  would  start  the  torpedo,  two  would  stop  it. 
three  would  turn  it  to  the  right,  and  four  would 
swing  its  nose  to  the  left,  and,  possibly,  a  fiftli 
would  e.xplode  the  charge  of  guncotton.  Thi 
wireless  experts  of  these  two  countries  have  had 
a  promising  measure  of  success.  The  idea,  you 
know,  is  to  make  the  deadly  torpedo  more  certain 
of  hitting  its  intended  mark. 

Of  course  England  could  not  remain  idle  when 
her  fretful  neighbors  were  busy  at  this  kind  of 
thing,  so  her  wireless  "sharps"  got  into  the  game. 
The    British    naval    men    went    their   continental 


more  novel  character.  They  aimed  to  use  a  form 
of  guiding  wave  that  could  not  be  disturbed  or 
rendered  ineffective  by  an  enemy,  as  can  be  done 
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rivals  one  better— they  look  an  old  submarine, 
capable  of  carrying  a  number  of  torpedoes,  and 
fitted  her  with  a  system  of  wireless  control  of  a 
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when  Hertzian  waves  are  employed,  and  they 
used  under-water  sound  waves,  which  Air.  John 
Gardner  was  the  first  to  so  utilize,  for  llieir  crew- 
less  submarine. 

Sound,  you  know,  travels  four  limes  as  far 
below  water  as  it  will  through  the  air.  and,  unlike 
the  atmosphere,  the  power  of  water  in  forward- 
ing these  waves  is  not  affected  by  the  weather  as 
are  Hertzian  impirises.  Here  was  one  advan- 
tage, but  we  shall  see  that  there  were  others.  The 
Gardner  receiver  was  so  made  that  its  ear  was 
deaf  to  all  but  a  chosen  group  of  sounds.  It  was 
a  kind  of  sound-lock  that  could  not  be  opened  or 
worked  except  by  a  certain  key-note  or  cliord, 
and  the  desired  operations  could  be  set  in  nn)tion 
then  only  by  the  repeating  of  this  "open  sesame" 
in  a  given  wa}'. 

Before  we  come  to  !Mr.  Hammond's  invention, 
which  is  the  latest,  let  us  go  back  a  short  span. 
A  few  years  ago,  Professor  Ernst  Ruehmer,  of 
Germany,  who  died  recently,  produced  a  wireless 
telephone  with  which  he  experimented  in  the 
outskirts  of  Berlin.  Instead  of  a  wire  he  used 
the  beam  of  a  search-light  for  his  conductor,  and 
at  the  receiving  end  he  had  a  little  cell  of 
selenium.  Selenium  is  a  curious  metal  inasmuch 
as  its  capacity  to  let  electricity  flow  through  it 
varies  greatly  when  exposed  to  light  of  different 
intensities.  The  brighter  the  light  the  less  resis- 
tance   it    offers    to    the    passage    of   the    current. 
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Professor  Ruclimor  niaHe  use  of  this  peculiarity 
in  this  way : 

At  the  despatching  point,  the  electricity  for  an 
ordinary  telephone  was  drawn  from  the  supply 
current  feeding  the  search-light.  Every  time  a 
word  was  spoken  into  the  transmitter,  the  current 
to  the  light  was  sapped  for  an  instant  to  an 
infinitesimal  degree,  and  the  glowing  carbon 
blinked  a  wee  bit.  At  the  receiving  station,  that 
blink  atTected  tlie  selenium  cell,  and,  to  that  ex- 
tent, altered  the  flow  of  the  operative  current  of 
a  telephone  there.  Those  variations  reproduced 
the  impulses  originating  at  the  sending  station, 
and  thus  created  the  same  sounds  of  speech  at 
the  listening  end  of  the  light  beam.  This,  you 
see,  was  really  carrying  the  sounds  of  speech  by 
liglit  waves.  Professor  Ruehmer  has  since  found 
it  possible  to  use  a  beam  of  light  effectively  in 
the  daytime ;  in  fact,  a  beam  that  is  very  hard 
to  detect  except  when  facing  it  directly.  You 
will  see  the  importance  of  this  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Hammond  has  cunningly  combined  the  re- 
sults of  Ruehmer's  and  Gardner's  inventions  in  a 
manner  that  makes  his  own  work  equally  inge- 
nious. To  begin  with,  the  sounds  he  uses  are 
(if  so  high  a  pitch  that  the  human  ear  is  in- 
capable of  hearing  them,  and  this  fact  gives 
the  advantage  of  secrecy.  He  first  employs  a 
beam  of  light,  as  did  Ruehmer,  and,  by  means 
of  these  high-pitched  sounds  which  he  can  pro- 
duce at  will,  he  causes  it  to  "shake"  or  quiver  so 


slightly  as  not  to  be  perceived  by  the  eye.  With 
this  twofold  message-wave,  of  light  and  sound, 
he  sends  his  orders  by  a  special  language,  as  it 
were,  to  the  selenium  cell  and  to  a  tuned  receiver 
aboard  his  torpedo-boat.  These  message-waves 
call  to  their  aid  the  reserve  energy  of  the  local 
"relay,"  which  then  carries  out  the  biddings  of 
the  feeble  aerial  vibrations.  Unlike  Hertzian 
waves,  those  employed  by  Mr.  Hammond  can  be 
sent  along  a  fi.xed  line,  like  a  rifle-shot,  and  his 
craft  goes  speeding  onward  as  though  at  the  end 
of  an  unseen  electrified  wire. 

Up  to  now,  most  of  the  studies  in  "far-off  con- 
trol by  wireless"  have  had  for  their  aim  some 
wartime  use;  but  you  can  see  that  this  is  just  the 
beginning  of  a  wonderful  work.  In  the  course  of 
the  ne.xt  few  years,  telautomatics  will  find  many 
other  practical  fields  of  service,  and  these  will 
aid  us  in  every-day  life.  A  ship  in  a  fog  will 
thus  be  guided  safely  into  a  difiiculi  harbor;  com- 
mercial, crewless  aircraft  will  be  sent  hither  and 
thither  aloft  with  their  burdens  of  mail  or  ex- 
press matter;  dirigible  balloons,  without  aero- 
nauts, will  be  launched  w-ay,  way  up  into  the  skies 
for  the  purpose  of  making  important  observations 
of  the  air  currents,  etc.;  far-away  lights  will  be 
turned  on  and  oft'  without  connecting  wires;  and 
hundreds  of  other  actions  will  be  ciinlrolle<l  in 
like  manner. 

The  only  really  puzzling  question  is,  Where 
will  this  wizardrv  of  wireless  end? 


Sqi'iruF-1.  UN  THI-:  W iNuott -LtucE :    "  Come  Oil,  Ijuiiiiy,  and  go  muting.    What  in  the 
ivnrld  are  you  doing?  " 
liUNNv:    "  Can't  you  see  tliat  I  'ni  exercising  in  a  wireless  cage?  " 
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II.DRED  and  Polly  were  sitting  on 

Mtlic  stairs  leading  to  the  roof  of  the 
Rose  Alha  apartment-house.  They 
were  cousins.  Polly  Eaton's  house- 
hold had  the  right-hand  door  as 
you  reached  the  last  landing  on  the 
steep  steel-and-stone  staircase.  Mildred  King 
lived  behind  the  left-hand  door.  On  the  farther 
side  of  the  landing  were  two  other  doors,  opening 
into  similar  flats.  The  Kings  and  Eatons  were  so 
occupied  with  their  own  affairs— for  six  children 
on  the  top  floor  of  a  New  York  apartinent-house 
can  have  an  amazing  number  of  affairs  in  a  very 
small  space — that  these  near  neighbors  seemed 
hardly  persons  at  all,  only  beings  in  whose  behalf 
Mrs.  Eaton  or  Mrs.  King  would  now  and  again 
command  quiet.  The  door  was  open  at  the  top  of 
the  short  flight  of  steps  to  the  roof,  and  the  square 
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of  blue  sky  looked  down  on  the  chililren. 
The  subject  of  their  talk  was  a  lady  living  on 
the  first  floor. 

"She  looks  cross,"  announced  Mildred,  and 
crossness  was  a  mighty  oltense  in  the  chil- 
dren's moral  code. 
\  "She  scolded  me  once,"  vohuitecred  Polly. 

Mildred  opened  her  eyes  at  this  bit  of 
news. 

"When?     \Miat  for?"  she  dcniamled. 
Polly  looked  slightly  confused. 
"Albert    and    I    were    going    through    tlie 
Iiall,"    she    explained    hurriedly,    "and    she 
heard  us  and  came  out." 

The  sound  of  clambering  steps  and  muffled 
voices  came  through  the  well  of  the  four 
flights  of  stairs.  "Here  are  the  boys  !"  Mil- 
dred e.xclaimed.  "\\'ait  till  thev  come, 
Polly." 

Albert  King  and  Paul  Eaton  were  ahead, 
-\Ibert,  aged  nine,  with  tumbled  light  hair  like 
his  sister  Mildred's;  Paul,  three  years  older,  with 
big.  gray  eyes  and  straight,  brown  locks.  Behind 
climbed  David  King,  just  five,  very  determined, 
very  sturdy,  and  quite  untroubled  at  bringing  up 
the  rear  of  the  procession. 

"Boys,  Polly  is  telling  me  what  that  cross  Mrs. 
I'risbie  said  to  her  the  other  day." 

Albert  looked  indignantly  at  his  cousin. 
"There,  I  knew  you  'd  go  and  tell  !" 
"Why  should  n't  she  tell  ?    What  had  you  been 
doing?"    demanded    IMildred,    her    sisterly    sus- 
picions promptly  awake. 

"Nothing !"  stubbornly  retorted  Albert.  "We 
just  hurried  down-stairs,  and  when  we  got  to  her 
door,  it  opened  all  of  a  sudden." 

"And  she  stood  there  right  in  our  path,"  chimed 
in  Polly,  taking  advantage  of  the  dramatic  style 
to   divert   Paul   and   Mildred,   who,   as   the   older 
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members  of  the  baml,  felt  that  more  or  less 
guard-duty  devolved  upon  tlicm. 

"All  of  you  and  Aunt  Ellen  had  gone,  and  \vc 
were  to  catch  up  with  you  before  you  crossed 
Broadway,"  pursued  Albert. 

"Well,  wclH"  ordered  Paul.   "What  did  she  do?  ' 

"She  told  us  our  mother  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  letting  her  children  disturb  the  whole  house  I" 
repeated  Albert,  fiercely. 

"And  Al  told  her  we  had  two  mothers,  and  we 
could  n't  have  disturbed  her  much  if  she  did  n't 
know  that  about  us,"  continued  Polly,  proudly. 

"She  said  if  we  had  two  mothers,  they  ought  to 
be  twice  as  much  ashamed."  finished  Albert. 

"The  idea  !  "  said  Mildred.  "The  idea  !  And  all 
we  ever  do  is  to  go  by  her  door  and  get  out  the 
baby-carriage." 

"Oh,  she  's  cross !"  pronounced  Paul.  "Only 
you  'd  better  be  quiet  on  those  stairs  next  time. 
I  bet  you  slid  down  the  banister,  Al." 

.\lbcrt  and  Polly  maintained  a  discreet  silence, 
but  Mildred  intervened. 

"I  'm  glad  if  she  was  disturbed!"  she  said, 
throwing  law  and  order  to  the  winds.  "What  do 
you  think  she  has  done  now?  She  's  complained 
because  Aunty  Griswold  walks  round  her  rooms 
evenings,  and  Aunty  Griswold  is  going  away." 

The  three  boys  stared  aghast.  Aunty  Griswold 
going  away  I  Why,  what  would  the  Rose  Alba  be 
without  Aunty  Griswold  ? 

"What  doth  she  walk  around  in  the  eveningth 
for?"  lisped  David,  who  stood  wide-eyed  during 
this  conversation,  swaying  on  the  edge  of  the  top 
step,  his  arm  wound  round  the  newel  post.  "Why 
doth  n't  she  thit  down  ?" 

"She  has  to  do  her  housework  evenings  be- 
cause she  sews  all  day,"  explained  Mildred,  who 
at  thirteen  had  clear  ideas  as  to  housework. 

"I  don't  see  what  Mrs.  Frisbie  expects.  She 
does  n't  expect  her  not  to  do  any  housework,  does 
she?"  questioned  the  judicial  Paul. 

"Aunty  Griswold  could  n't  disturb  anybody  !" 
averred  Albert,  indignantly. 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Paul.    "It  's  too  silly  !" 

"The  janitor's  little  girl  told  me,"  retorted  Mil- 
dred. "She  always  knows  everything  that  hap- 
pens in  the  house." 

The  others,  silenced  by  this  authority,  stood 
oppressed  by  the  sense  of  calamity. 

"I  'th  goin'  to  thee  her,"  announced  David, 
dropping  from  his  perch  on  the  upper  step. 

"That  's  it,''  cried  Albert,  "come  on  !"  and  he 
followed  the  red  worsted  cap  that  had  disap- 
peared around  the  sharp  angle  of  the  stairway. 

Outside  Aunty  Griswold's  door  the  five  gath- 
ered, and  the  friendly  dressmaker  looked  out  on 
a  row  of  solemn  little  faces. 


".\ll  of  you?"  she  cried.    "Well,  what  is  it?" 

"Are  you  going  away?"  demanded  Paul. 

.Aunty  Griswold's  face  grew  sober. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "I  am.  I  'm  going  to  live  in 
another  house." 

"But  we  don't  want  you  to,"  burst  in  David. 

Aunty  Griswold  smiled,  but  not  merrily. 

"If  everybody  felt  as  you  do,  I  would  n't  be 
going,"  she  said,  and  her  kind  eyes  were  uncom- 
monly bright  as  she  looked  at  her  visitors. 

"Please  don't  go,"  said  Polly.  "We  don't  care 
what  she  says,"  and  Polly  nodded  her  light  curls 
significantly  toward  the  stairway. 

Aunty  Griswold  held  up  a  finger  in  warning. 

"But  /  care,"  she  said,  speaking  quite  low,  so 
that  none  of  the  other  three  doors  on  the  landing 
could  possibly  overhear.  "I  've  never  been  com- 
plained of  before,  and  I  can't  bear  it.  I  'd  rather 
go  away." 

"Huh!"  sniffed  .Albert.  "It  don't  hurt  any 
when  you  get  used  to  it.  Why,  she  's  even  com- 
plained of  us  !" 

The  corners  of  Aunty  Griswold's  nioiUh 
turned  up  and  her  eyes  danced,  so  that  you  could 
hardly  see  the  tears  that  had  been  in  them  a  mo- 
ment before. 

"But  I  don't  want  to  get  used  to  it,"  she  said. 
"I  like  to  live  where  I  'm  friends  with  people." 

The  children  looked  at  the  plump  little  person 
before  them.  A  tape-measure  was  thrown  round 
her  shoulders,  a  cushion  bristling  with  pins  hung 
at  her  side.  To  her  little  white  apron  stuck  some 
shreds  of  woolen  stuff.  As  she  did  not  ask  them 
in,  they  knew  she  was  busy  with  a  customer ;  but 
customers  were  of  small  importance  in  the  pres- 
ent crisis. 

"You  won't  move  to-night,  will  vou  ?"  pleaded 
Polly. 

"Oh,  no  !  not  to-night,"  she  answered. 

"I  would  n't  go  anyhow,"  finished  David, 
spunkily  standing  with  his  sturdy  legs  far  apart. 

The  next  morning  David  went  down  the  stairs 
and  stood  out  on  the  steps,  the  mail  that  Paul  had 
taken  for  him  from  the  high  boxes  in  tlie  en- 
trance tightly  clasped  in  his  small  hands.  He 
waited  longer  than  usual,  w-atching  the  three 
older  children  till  they  reached  the  corner.  Then 
he  reentered  the  house  slowly,  closing  the  door 
carefully  after  him  instead  of  letting  it  swing 
back,  as  was  the  custom.  W'hen  he  reached  Mrs. 
I'risbie's  door,  he  stopped  short,  and  earnestly, 
deliberately,  thoroughly,  kicked  it.  After  which 
he  walked  calmly  across  the  hall,  and  slowly 
mounted  the  four  flights  that  led  to  his  Aunt 
Ellen's  door. 

".Aunt  Ellen,"  he  inquired,  'Avon't  Uncle  thtop 
Aunty  Grithwold's  going?" 
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"He  can't  stop  her,  dear.  He  would  if  he 
could." 

"She  don't  want  to  go." 

"But  she  won't  stay  where  people  are  disagree- 
able. You  would  n't  stay  with  me  if  I  were  dis- 
agreeable, you  know." 

"H  Mrs.  Frithbie  wath  n't  croth,  would  she 
thtay?" 

"Why,  yes.  I  think  she  would." 

David  stood  for  a  few  moments  in  the  door- 
way ;  behind  him  Ralph  called  lustily  for  a  play- 
mate, but  he  paid  no  heed.  Then  he  trudged  on, 
carrying  his  mother's  mail.  He  did  not  wait,  as 
was  his  wont,  for  the  advertising  pictures  that 
were  his  booty  from  the  larger  envelops.  Instead, 
he  went  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  out 
over  the  roofs  of  lower  houses  to  the  arches  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John.  There  was  really 
nothing  to  see  from  that  window.  Sparrows  sel- 
dom flew  as  high.  Cats  were  scarce.  It  being 
Friday,  few  folk  were  hanging  out  washings.  But 
David  stood  there  so  long  that  Mrs.  King  glanced 
several  times  inquiringly  at  him,  and  finally  sug- 
gested that  he  come  into  the  kitchen  with  her 
while  she  made  ready  the  children's  dinner. 

When  Mildred  and  Albert  tumbled  in  with  the 
usual  clamor  about  the  morning's  happenings, 
David  regarded  them  in  disapproving  silence. 
He  devoted  himself  to  his  brown  bread  and  soup 
with  an  earnestness  that  relieved  the  table  of 
much  of  the  confusion  attendant  on  meals  at 
which  he  took  part. 

"What  's  the  matter  with  you?"  asked  his 
brother,  at  length.     "You  're  awful  quiet." 

"I  guess  he  's  afraid  he  '11  bother  Mrs.  Frisbie," 
suggested  Mildred.  But  comments  passed  over 
the  small  boy  unheeded. 

"May  I  meet  Milly  and  Albert  at  school  thith 
afternoon?"  he  demanded. 

This  was  a  favor  granted  only  on  great  occa- 
sions, and  after  the  exhibition  of  much  virtue.  It 
meant  going  alone  around  the  block  and  waiting 
at  an  entrance  while  hundreds  of  children  hur- 
ried by. 

"Oh,  yes,  we  '11  look  out  for  him,"  volunteered 
Albert,  struggling  into  his  coat.  "Come  to  my 
side,  'cause  I  generally  get  out  first." 

The  door  banged  after  the  two. 

"May  I,  Muvver?"  repeated  David,  not  assured 
by  his  brother's  orders. 

"Aunt  Ellen  is  taking  Baby  Ralph  out,  and  she 
will  expect  you  to  go  with  her.'' 

"We  '11  all  come  back  here,"  suggested  David. 

Mrs.  King  yielded,  wondering  what  notion  the 
funny  little  fellow  had  in  his  head  as  he  trotted 
down  the  hall  and  in  at  Aunt  Ellen's  door. 

"I  mutht  meet  the  children  at  school,"  he  an- 


nounced importantly.  "I  '11  carry  down  the 
blanketh  for  the  carriage  when  I  go." 

"Oh,  no  you  won't !"  returned  Aunt  Ellen. 
"They  might  n't  be  there  when  I  come  down.  We 
are  going  to  Riverside  to-day.  Come  directly 
back  so  that  we  can  have  a  long  afternoon  there." 

Mrs.  King  and  Mrs.  Eaton  went  out  with  the 
si.x  children  on  alternate  afternoons,  an  arrange- 
ment that  gave  each  mother  a  few  hours  of  free- 
dom every  other  day.  One  person  could  act  as 
outdoor  nurse,  since,  as  Aunt  Margaret  said,  si.x 
were  no  more  to  handle  than  three. 

"Nor  three  more  than  two,"  said  Aunt  Ellen. 

It  was  David's  duty  to  help  carry  down  the  four 
flights  the  many  fittings  needful  to  keep  Ralph 
warm  and  happy  in  the  brisk  breezes  of  the  Drive, 
and  he  was  quite  aware  that  to-day  he  was 
neglecting  his  task.  But  he  had  important  mat- 
ters to  attend  to,  and  there  was  no  time  to  lose. 
.A-unly  Griswold  might  this  minute  be  getting 
ready  to  move. 

His  eager  little  face  peered  up  at  Polly  and 
Mildred  as  they  came  out  in  the  throng  of  girls 
pouring  from  Public  School  No.  86.  He  had 
disregarded  Albert's  order,  the  avalanche  of  boys 
being  somewhat  overpowering  to  a  five-year-old. 

"We  mutht  get  the  otherth  quick  !"  he  lisped, 
as  he  caught  Polly's  hand. 

"What  for?"  she  asked,  in  some  surprise. 

"We  've  got  to  do  thometiiing,"  returned  David, 
with  assurance. 

So  Mildred  and  Polly,  obedient  to  the  matter- 
of-course  air  which  so  often  won  the  small  lad's 
battles,  hurried  toward  the  boys'  door. 

"There  he  ith  !  there  he  ith  !"  squealed  David, 
and  darting  into  the  crowd,  caught  Paul,  at  the 
moment  intent  on  vaulting  over  a  hydrant  before 
liis  rival  should  reach  it. 

Albert,  too,  disentangled  himself  from  a  bunch 
of  younger  lads,  and  David  eyed  his  coterie  with 
satisfaction. 

"What  's  this  about?"  asked  Paul,  a  little  impa- 
tiently, having  seen  his  rival  successful. 

"Aunt  Ellen  thayth  Aunty  Grithwold  would  n't 
go  if  Mrs.  Frithbie  wath  nithc,"  announced  the 
small  leader  with  an  air  of  discovery. 

"Nice  !  That  's  just  what  she  is  n't  !"  inter- 
posed Mildred. 

"There;  is  n't  anything  to  do.  We  asked  Father 
last  night,"  put  in  Albert,  decisively. 

"She  'd  thtay  if  Mrs.  Frithbie  wath  friendth," 
persisted  David. 

"If  that  's  all  the  trouble,"  said  Polly,  "I  think 
something  ought  to  be  done.  It  's  easy  enough  to 
be  friends." 

"Humph,"  said  Paul,  "perhaps  you  have  n't 
had  anybody  mean  to  you?" 
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"\o,  I  ncvir  have,"  answired  cordial  little 
Polly-  "Xobody  but  Mrs.  Frisbic,  and  I  coidd  be 
friends  with  her  if  she  'd  only  be  friendly.  I 
guess  if  anybody  "d  only  explain  it  to  her,  she 
could  be." 

"We  'II  tell  her,"  announced  David,  calmly. 

The  children  stared  at  one  another. 

"I  <lon't  know  but  we  could,"  reflected  Mildred. 
'What  could  we  say?" 

"Paul  would  know  things  to  say."  promised  the 
loyal  Albert. 

"We  won't  talk  any  more  about  it  now,''  or- 
dered Paul,  sagely,  as  they  turned  their  corner 
and  saw  .\unt   Kllen  with   Ralph  waiting  on  the 
sidewalk.   "We  'II  meet  on  the  landing 
when   we  come  back,   and   see   if   we 
can't   get   it   done   right   away   before 
dinner.  " 

.Aunt   Ellen  did  not  have   an  easy 
afternoon.      For    once    she    admitted 
I  hat   si.x  were  more  than   three   and 
many    more    than    two.      No    games 
amused  thein.     They  had  no  interest 
in  any  of  the  mates  they   met   upon 
the  Drive.     They  played  with  Ralpli 
spasmodically,   and   either   with    such 
vigor    or    such    indifference    that    he 
felt    distinctly    aggrieved.       To 
to  her  troubles  they  were 
strangely  impatient  to  get 
home.     .  Polly    asked    the 
lime  till  she  at  last  refused 
lo  take  out  her  watch  :  and 
.Albert  talked  continuously 
of  the  new  book  which  he 
had  had  to  leave  at  the  end 
of  the  most  exciting  chap- 
ter.    His  aunt  was   firm, 
however.    H  is  mother  was 
to  have   two    free   hours, 
and  the  children   were  to 
be  out  in  the  crisp  air  till 
five  o'clock.     David  alone 
appeared    careless    as    to 
their    return.      He    saun- 
tered   up    and    down    the 
Drive,  a  calm  spectator  of 
the  passing  show.    At  last 
the    sunshine    faded,    and 
their  escort  was  satisfied, 
but  tlie  walk  to  the  Rose 

Alba  seemed  uncommonly  long.  There  was  sur- 
prisingly little  bustle  in  getting  the  carriage  to  its 
»place-  beneath  the  stairs  and  gathering  all  the 
wraps  and  school-books  that  had  been  tucked  in 
its  corners.  Aunt  Ellen  felt  a  surprised  sense  of 
relief  that   she  had  not  once  had  to  command 


silence.  With  Ralph  lying  sleepily  in  her  arms, 
she  mounted  slowly,  the  children  with  their  bur- 
dens hurrying  ahead.  When  she  reached  her  liv- 
ing-room, the  articles  they  had  carried  were  all 
dumped  in  the  middle  of  the  lounge,  and  not  a 
child  was  to  be  seen. 

"They  have  run   in  lo  talk  to  Margaret,''  she 


■\RE   VOU    GOING    AWAY?'    DEMANDF.D    PAUL." 


said    to    herself,    and    thought    no    more    about 
it. 

Paul  and  Polly,  with  Mildred  and  .\lhert  and 
David,  were  safely  ensconced  meanwhile  on  the 
roof,  where  a  neighborly  chimney  sheltered  them 
from  the  wind.     The  landing  was  no  safe  place 
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for  their  present  business,  with  the  likeHhood  of  one   cheek.      Now   Mrs.   Frisbie,   when   she   ap- 

the  two  fathers  coming  in  a  bit  early.  peared  in  pubhc,  always  wore  blue  silk.     No  one 

"We  '11  go  right  down,  and  then,  Paul,  you  '11  had  ever  seen  her  in  any  of  those  washable  gar- 
have  to  speak  first,''  said  Milly.  nients  that  the  other  housekeepers  in  the  Rose 

"Yes,  Paul,  'cause  you  're  biggest,"  prompted  Alba  wore  in  the  mornings  certainly,  and  some- 
Polly,  seeing  a  certain  hesitation  in  her  brother's  times  afternoons  as  well.  The  apron  made  her 
usually  bold  mien.  seem  like  the  rest  of  the  human  race.     A  bright 

smile  spread  over  David's  features. 


BKEATHED    POLLY. 


"And  you  know  how  best,"  added  the  wise 
Albert. 

"Then  we  '11  all  thay  thinglh,"  put  in  David. 

Mildred  looked  at  him  suspiciously. 

"Remember,  we  rfiust  be  very  polite !"  she 
warned. 

"Oh,  yeth,"  he  agreed  solemnly. 

"One,  two,  three !  Now  start.  Paul  ahead." 
urged  Polly. 

So  they  started,  down  the  short  flight,  around 
the  turn,  across  another  landing,  around  again, 
and  so  on  until  they  reached  the  first  floor.  David 
pushed  Mrs.  Frisbie's  bell. 

That  lady  came  to  the  door,  a  large  gingham 
apron  over  her  thin  person,  and  a  dab  of  flour  on 


"Are  you  makin'  'em  now?"  he  inquired. 

"Making  what?''  demanded  Mrs.  Frisbie.  too 
surprised  by  her  five  callers  to  be  as  forbidding 
as  they  expected. 

"Why,  the  Frithbie  Caketh."  returned  David. 
"Muvver  would  n't  buy  any  at  the  grother's.  I 
never  tathted  "em,"  he  added  reflectively. 

"Frisbie  Cakes?"  repeated  the  lady,  in  a  puz- 
zled tone.    "What  are  they?" 

"Why,  they  're  in  all  the  stores,  in  little  square 
boxes.  I  've  had  'em.  One  girl  brings  some  to 
school  'most  every  day,"  volunteered  Polly. 

One  and  another  of  the  group  pressed  infor- 
mation upon  their  hostess,  relieved  to  find  this 
safe  topic  of  conversation. 

"And  you  thought  I  made  them?"  inquired  j\[rs. 
Frisbie,  smiling. 

"I  hoped  you  did  !"  owned  David. 

^Irs.    Frisbie    laughed    again.      Her    thin    face 
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lighted  when  she  laughed,  and  her  keen  eyes  grew 
kindly. 

"Was  that  what  you  came  for  ?  I  do  make 
cookies.  Come  in  and  see  if  they  are  as  good  as 
those  at  the  grocer's." 

The  spicy  odor  of  hot  molasses  came  through 
the  open  door,  and  David  followed  his  little  nose 
with  serene  confidence.     The  others  held  back. 

"Oh,  no,  no,  we  did  n"t  come  for  that!"  pro- 
tested Mildred,  in  a  shocked  voice.  "We  did  n't 
even  know  David  thought  you  made  Frisbie 
Cakes." 

"Never  mind;  come  in.  I  think  mine  are  very 
good,  and  I  'd  like  you  to  try  them." 

Albert  yielded,  and  the  others  followed.  They 
stared  about  them  as  they  went  along  the  narrow 
hallway.  The  open  doors  showed  little  rooms 
ranged  along  one  side,  as  in  all  the  flats  of  the 
Rose  Alba.  The  walls  were  covered  with  a  light 
paper  over  which  ran  green  vines  and  little  flow- 
ers. The  furniture  was  white,  too.  The  rugs 
were  green-and-white,  and  the  woodwork,  that  in 
their  rooms  wore  a  serviceable  cherry  stain,  was 
here  as  white  as  the  chairs  and  tables.  There 
were  thin,  short  curtains  at  the  windows,  and 
everywhere  in  place  of  vases  and  ornaments  were 
growing  plants.  N'ines  climbed  over  the  window 
casings  and  around  the  few  pictures.  In  the 
front  room,  whither  David  gravely  led  them,  a 
little  table  was  set  for  two,  with  a  green  dish  of 
low-spreading  fern  in  the  center.  This  was  evi- 
dently the  dining-room  and  sitting-room  in  one, 
for  though  there  was  no  sideboard  full  of  fancy 
china  and  glass,  such  as  almost  every  flat  in  the 
Rose  Alba  boasted,  there  was  a  piano  with  a  pot 
of  deep  red  geraniums  standing  at  one  end,  and 
a  case  full  of  music  beside  it.  It  occurred  to  Mil- 
dred that  Aunty  Griswold's  kettles  and  carpet- 
sweeper  might  be  a  bother  if  Mrs.  Frisbie  played ; 
but  that  did  not  excuse  crossness. 

"Oh,  how  perfectly  lovely  !"  breathed  Polly. 

.\  great,  tawny  cat,  with  long  hair  and  wide, 
plume-like  tail,  rose  from  the  window-seat  and 
stretched  luxuriously,  eying  the  children  sleepily. 

"Oh,"  said  Albert  in  his  turn,  "see  its  hair  !" 
.\n(l  he  knelt  on  the  floor  by  the  soft  bunch  of  yel- 
low fur. 

"Sit  down,"  urged  Mrs.  Frisbie.  "I  don't  know 
what  your  mother—" 

"Mothers,"  corrected  Albert,  and  then  blushed 
and  stroked  the  yellow  cat  so  hard  that  he  arose 
in  displeasure,  and.  jumping  down,  walked  over 
to  Mildred  with  an  imperious  mew. 

"Sunshine  wants  you  to  take  him."  explained 
his  mistress.  "If  you  sit  in  that  rocker,  you  can 
hold  him  best." 

Mildred  sat  down  proudly,  and  Sunshine  curled 
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himself  in  comfort  with  his  head  outstretched  on 
feathery  paws,  his  eyes  sharply  watchful. 

"Yes,  mothers,"  amended  Airs.  Frisbie,  cheer- 
fully. "I  don't  know  what  they  will  say  to 
cookies  just  before  dinner.  I  think  I  '11  give  you 
only  two  apiece  now,  and  then  you  can  take  some 
home." 

She  brought  out  a  plate  of  spicy,  crisp,  brown 
cakes,  still  warm  from  the  oven,  with  edges 
turned  up  unevenly,  and  browner  on  one  side  than 
the  other.  Paul  and  Mildred  took  theirs  rather 
shamefacedly.  Not  only  were  they  accepting 
favors  from  one  they  had  come  to  reprove,  but 
from  the  enemy  of  their  friend.  It  was  an  awk- 
ward situation.  But  there  was  no  resisting  those 
cookies,  nor,  for  that  matter,  Mrs.  Frisbie's  man- 
ner. When  each  of  her  visitors  was  busily 
munching,  she  looked  about  with  an  air  of  satis- 
faction. 

"They  're  awful  good,"  volunteered  Albert, 
wishing  to  wipe  out  unpleasant  recollections. 
"Why  do  you  make  'em  at  night  ?" 

"Well,  I  'm  cooking  my  husband's  diimer  at 
night,  anyway,  and  it  's  easier  to  do  all  one's  cook- 
ing at  once.  Then,  too,  I  'ni  busy  almost  all  the 
daytime." 

"Why,  you  're  just  like  Aunty  Griswold  !"  ex- 
claimed Polly.  "She  has  to  do  hers  at  night,  too, 
'cause  she  's  busy  daytimes.  Only  she  's  busy 
later,  so  she  has  to  cook  later." 

"And  then  she  has  n't  any  husband,  you  know," 
added  Mildred,  feeling  that  now  the  way  was 
opened,  she  must  step  in. 

"He  'th  dead,"  remarked  David,  helping  him- 
self to  another  cooky  with  a  dignified  openness. 

"Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Frisbie,  in  a  tone  that  sug- 
gested a  lack  of  interest.  "So  Mrs.  Griswold  is 
your  aunt,  is  she?" 

"Oh,  no,"  explained  Paul.  "We  only  call  her 
aunt.  We  have  n't  any  real  aunts  excepting  one 
apiece.  Our  mother  is  Mildred's  and  Albert's  and 
David's  Aunt  Ellen;  and  their  mother  is  our 
Aunt  Margaret." 

"I  see.    Take  another  cake." 

Conversation  seemed  about  to  languish,  but 
Polly  came  to  the  rescue.  She  was  gazing 
frankly  about  her. 

"It  's  lovely  here,"  she  said.  "It  's  like  the 
country.  It  's  all  just  flowers  and  leaves  and 
whiteness  and  greenness.  If  you  only  had  a  bird, 
it  would  be  about  as  nice  as  Grandpa's." 

Mrs.  Frisbie's  smile  came  back  again. 

"Is  Grandpa's  in  the  country?"  she  asked. 

"Oh,  yes !''  they  all  answered  at  once. 

"It  's  out  on  Long  Island  at  Burnham  Park," 
detailed  Paul. 

"And  there  is  a  lot  of  grass  and  trees,  just  like 
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Riverside,  only  you  can  pick  the  trees,"  hurried 
Albert. 

"The  flowers,"  corrected  Polly. 

"And  there  is  n't  any  river,"  corrected  Mildred. 

"We  go  there  sometimes  Sundays  and  Satur- 
days," added  Paul. 

Mrs.  Frisbie  smiled  more  gaily  than  at  any 
time  during  their  visit. 

"I  'm  so  glad  you  know  about  the  country,"  she 
said.     "I  never  lived  in  the  city  before." 

The  children  gazed  at  her  as  at  some  wanderer 
from  strange  lands. 

"Aunty  Grithwold  ith  from  the  country,"  put  in 
David,  innocently.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  his 
third  cooky. 

"So  she  is;  it  's  just  like  Aunty  Griswold !" 
agreed  Polly.  "She  's  so  funny,  she  does  n't  like 
it  here  so  well  as  where  she  came  from." 

"Neither  do  I, '  agreed  Mrs.  Frisbie. 

"Were  n't  you  lonesome  in  the  country  with 
nobody  nearer  than  the  next  house?"  demanded 
Paul. 

"No,  I  liked  it.  I  like  a  house  all  to  myself," 
she  began;  but  stopped  in  the  middle  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  seemed  curiously  discourteous  to  these 
small  strangers  to  say  anything  uncomplimentary 
of  the  Rose  Alba. 

"That  's  just  what  Aunty  Griswold  says!"  ex- 
claimed Mildred.  "She  's  been  here  a  year,  and 
she  thought  she  never  could  stand  having  people 
right  close  to  her  all  the  time." 

"But  she  feels  better  now  she  knows  us,  and 
some  of  the  other  people.  She  's  so  kind,  every- 
body likes  her,"  explained  Albert,  and  then 
stopped  short,  remembering  that  Mrs.  Frisbie,  at 
least,  did  not  like  her. 

"Well,  I  've  been  here  three  months,  and  I 
don't  like  it  at  all,"  confessed  Mrs.  Frisbie. 

"But  you  don't  know  anybody  yet,"  objected 
Polly.  "Aunty  Griswold  was  real  lonely  till  she 
knew  us." 

"You  '11  like  it,"  Paul  assured  her  easily.  "You 
've  got  such  a  countryish  sort  of  place  here.  And 
then  your  cookies  taste  just  like  the  country,  too. 
They  are  n't  a  bit  like  bakers'." 

"Oh,  yes !"  sighed  Mildred.  "You  can't  help 
liking  this,"  and  she  glanced  about  the  little 
flower-decked  room  and  squeezed  Sunshine  softly. 
"Aunty  Griswold  has  n't  anything  like  this. 
She  's  just  beginning,  you  know,  so  she  has  n't 
any  money  but  just  enough  to  live  on,  and  she 
sews  all  day  long  in  her  rooms,  so,  of  course,  they 
can't  be  pretty  like  this." 

"She  hath  n't  any  cat,"  remarked  David,  walk- 
ing over  to  Mildred  and  laying  his  little  hand 
experimentally  on  the  yellow  down. 

"No,  and  not  any  husband,"  added  Polly. 


"But  for  those  things,  you  're  lots  like  her," 
reflected  Mildred.  "You  see,  you  both  came  from 
the  country,  and  have  to  be  busy  all  the  daytime, 
and  you  don't  like  New  York ;  and  then  you  've 
got  the  same  kind  of  a  smile." 

"I  guess  you  've  both  got  a  sort  of  country 
look,"  ventured  Paul. 

Mrs.  Frisbie  reflected  on  the  plump,  short, 
plainly  gowned  dressmaker  whom  she  had  seen 
hurrying  in  and  out,  and  compared  the  picture 
with  her  own  slender,  tall  figure.  Then  she 
laughed  merrily. 

"You  make  me  want  to  know  Aunty  Griswold," 
she  said.  "I  think  if  I  did  that  we  would  be 
friends." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  exclaimed  Mildred,  jumping 
up  and  spilling  Sunshine  into  David's  little  arms, 
where  he  landed  wrong  side  up  and  struggled 
about  to  the  right  position,  much  ruffled  both  in 
coat  and  feelings. 

"That  's  what  we  came  for,"  announced  Paul, 
with  satisfaction.  "You  see,  we  felt  sure  if  you 
only  knew  her,  you  'd  like  her." 

The  little  clock  on  the  mantle,  the  only  article 
there  save  another  dark  red  geranium,  struck  six 
clear  strokes. 

"We  must  go  right  home,"  cried  Polly,  in  con- 
sternation. "They  '11  be  frightened."  And  with- 
out waiting  for  farewells,  she  started  down  the 
hall. 

"Nobody  knew  we  were  coming,"  explained 
Albert. 

"I  see,"  said  Mrs.  Frisbie,  thoughtfully.  "Well, 
I  'm  glad  you  came.  But  you  are  forgetting  your 
cookies." 

David,  the  last  of  the  line,  and  still  lingering  in 
the  doorway,  looked  relieved. 

"I  '11  carry  them,"  he  offered. 

Mrs.  Frisbie  handed  him  a  fat  bag,  and  then 
stood  watching  till  the  last  rubbed  shoe  disap- 
peared at  the  turn  of  the  stairs. 

The  next  noon.  Aunty  Griswold's  door  opened  as 
the  four  older  children  came  from  school.  David 
looked  out  at  them. 

"Come  !"  he  ordered  mysteriously. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  front  room,  where,  in 
the  sunny  window,  was  a  dark  red  geranium. 

"Oh,"  exclaimed  Polly,  "it  's  Mrs.  Frisbie's 
best  one  !" 

Aunty  Griswold  came  out  from  her  kitchen, 
where  she  was  eating  a  hurried  luncheon  between 
customers. 

"I  should  n't  wonder,"  she  said.  "Mrs.  Frisbie 
came  to  see  me  last  night,  and  I  'm  not  going  to 
move.  She  's  real  nice.  She  comes  from  the 
country,  too." 
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Very  likely  Elsie  was  dreaming  that  afternoon 
when  she  found  herself  in  the  Dim  Forest.  I  am 
only  telling  you  what  she  said  about  it  afterward. 

She  certainly  had  been  reading  "Through  the 
Looking-(ilass,"  and  hatl  a  vague  recollection  of 
Amos  asleep  on  the  rug  and  saying  "Woof ! 
Woof!"  occasionally  in  a  subdued  but  agitated 
tone.  .Mso,  she  remembered  her  mother  sitting 
by  the  window,  working  initials  in  a  handker- 
chief. 

But  here  she  was,  unaccountably  standing  in  a 
dusky  forest  with  queer  trees  whose  branches 
waved  in  every  direction,  and  seemed  like  long, 


slender  arms.  The  colors  in  this  forest  were 
perfectly  fascinating  blues  and  browns,  in  deli- 
cate and  indescribable  variations. 

She    was   gazing   about    with    intense    interest, 
when  she  heard  a  low,  inquiring  "Woof  !  Woof  !" 
and,    turning,    she    beheld    Amos    sitting    intelli- 
gently on  his  haunches,  with  one  ear  raised  and 
the  other  hesitating.     .As  he  caught  her  eye,  he 
lifted  the  doubtful  ear.  and  said  in  dog  language, 
which  was  perfectly  intelligible  to  Elsie,  "Well, 
lere  we  are;  what  next?" 
Hut  Elsie  had  no  plan,  and  was  just  going  to 
ask  Amos  what  he  thought,  when  they  heard 
a  tremendous  scrambling  in  the  bushes,  and 
a  large  tortoise-shell  cat  bounded  across  the 
path,  and  went  up  a  tall  tree,  just  as  though 
she   lived  there,   and  was  in  a  hurry  to  get 
home. 

Immediately  behind  the  cat  came  an  ex- 
traordinary little  man,  not  much  bigger  than 
.'\mos,  who  carried  a  blue  laundry  bag  with 
a  white  drawing-string,  exactly  like  the  one  in 
Elsie's  closet  at  home.  He  stopped  under  the 
tree  and  looked  up  at  the  cat,  who  was  sitting  on 
the  very  highest  branch. 

"Well,""  he  said  finally,  "I  've  done  it  now."' 
"Done   what?"   inquired   Elsie,   who   was   very 
much  interested. 

"Let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,'"  he  replied,  with- 
out looking  at  her.    "My  aunt  ■mil  be  cross !"' 

"Is  it  her  cat?"  asked  Elsie,  looking  up  to  the 
top  of  the  tree,  where  she  could  see  two  green 
eyes  shining  like  coals. 

"No,"  he  said,  rather  grumpily;  "it  's  the  cat 
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that  must  n't,  in  any  circumstances,  be  let  out 
of  the  bag.     And  I  'm  alzvays  letting  it  out." 

"But  how  do  you  get  it  in  again,  when  it  goes 
up  a  tree  like  that?"  asked  Elsie. 

"I  don't,"  replied  the  little  man,  and  he  folded 
the  laundry  bag  very  neatly,  and  tucked  it  under 
his  arm;  "it  's  a  different  cat  every  time."  Then 
he  turned  and  looked  suspiciously  at  Elsie. 

"I  'm  a  gnome,"  he  said;  "what  are  you?" 

"Why,  I  'm  a  little  girl,"  replied  Elsie,  rather 
taken  aback  by  his  abruptness.  "And  this  is 
Amos,"  she  added,  introducing  the  latter. 

"So  that  's  Amos,  is  it?"  observed  the  gnome; 
"I  've  heard  all  about  him."  He  raised  a  tiny 
forefinger  and  said  to  Amos : 

"Dead  dog !" 

"Woof!"  said  Amos;  and  was  immediately 
dead  dog. 

"Now,"  said  the  gnome  to  Elsie,  "if  you  '11 
come  with  me,  I  '11  show  you  something." 

"But,"  cried  Elsie,  "we  must  n't  leave  Amos 
dead  dog  like  that.  He  won't  get  up  till  you  say 
'Policeman.'  " 

The  gnome  considered  this  carefully. 

"Don't  you  always  give  him  something  for 
being  dead  dog?"  he  demanded  finally. 

"Always,"  said  Elsie.  "He  gets  a  biscuit  when 
he  comes  to  life." 

"Well,  I  have  n't  any  biscuit,"  declared  the 
gnome,  as  though  that  ended  the  matter,  "so  he  '11 
have  to  stay  there." 

"But  have  n't  you  anytliing?"  asked  Elsie,  anx- 
iously. 

"Well.  I  've  got  a  little  cream-cheese,"  he  re- 
plied. Amos  opened  one  eye.  "But  it  belongs  to 
the  cat,"  added  the  gnome,  hurriedly. 

"Amos  adores  cream-cheese,"  cried  Elsie,  "and 
the  cat  won't  come  down  for  it,  you  know." 

The  gnome  went  to  the  foot  of  the  tree  and 
peered  upward  at  the  cat  for  a  long  time,  using 
his  two  little  hands  like  opera-glasses. 

"No,  he  won't,"  he  decided  finally ;  and  took  a 
small  piece  of  cream-cheese  from  his  pocket. 

"Now,"  said  Elsie,  much  relieved,  "you  say 
'Policeman,'  and  give  Amos  the  cheese." 

The  gnome  approached  Amos,  who  was  looking 
out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye,  and  whispered,  "Po- 
liceman !"  Amos  sprang  to  his  feet  and  bolted 
the  cheese  in  one  gulp. 

"But  why  did  you  whisper  when  you  said  'Po- 
liceman'?" inquired  Elsie,  quite  puzzled  by  his 
mysterious  conduct. 

The  little  man  looked  about  him  cautiously. 

"1{  you  say  'Policeman'  round  here  —  out  loud," 
he  replied  darkly,  "you  may  get  one ;  and  we 
don't  want  the  police— especially  you.  You  're 
trespassing,  you  know." 


"Trespassing !"  cried  Elsie,  alarmed.  "I  did  n't 
know." 

"Well,  you  are,"  he  informed  her.  "These  are 
Mr.  Rackham's  woods." 

"Oh,  now  I  know  where  I  am  !"  cried  Elsie, 
clapping  her  hands  with  joy.  "I  thought  it  looked 
familiar.     Does  n't  Peter  Pan  live  here?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  the  gnome;  "he  lives  in 
quite  another  place.  He  never  grew  up,  you 
know." 

"I  know,"  admitted  Elsie,  "but  what  has  that 
to  do  with  it?" 

The  little  man  went  to  the  foot  of  the  tree 
where  the  cat  was,  and  looked  up  at  the  branches 
for  several  minutes.  Elsie  was  getting  impatient 
when  he  finally  returned. 

"It  has  a  lot  to  do  with  it,"  he  declared,  a  little 
crossly;  "but  I  can't  remember  just  what." 

Elsie  laughed ;  his  arguments  were  so  like  her 
brother  Tom's. 

"You  're  an  odd  one,"  she  said,  smiling  at  him. 

"Certainly,"  agreed  the  gnome;  "one  is  always 
odd.     To  be  even,  you  have  to  be  two  or  four." 

"I  'm  eleven,"  said  Elsie,  a  little  perplexed. 

"Then  you  're  an  odd  one,  too?'  he  declared 
triumphantly. 

"Is  that  a  joke?"  inquired  Elsie. 

He  went  to  the  tree  again,  and  looked  up  at 
the  cat  for  three  minutes  very  intently. 

"I  don't  know,"  he  said  when  he  returned; 
"what  do  you  think?" 

"Perhaps  it  is,"  she  replied  doubtfully;  and,  re- 
calling some  of  her  uncle's  jokes,  she  added,  "I 
can't  always  tell." 

"I  never  can,"  said  the  gnome,  "until  it  Ceases." 

"Ceases?"  said  Elsie,  puzzled. 

"Ceases  to  Be  a  Joke,"  explained  the  gnome. 
"They  sometimes  do,  you  know."  Then  he  stood 
up  very  straight  with  his  arms  at  his  sides,  made 
a  bow,  and  recited : 

"To  Jokes  I  'm  very  much  inclined, 
But  never  chanced  to  see  one ; 
When  I  get  round  to  look,  1  find 
The  Joke  has  Ceased  to  Be  One." 

He  bowed  again,  and  looked  anxiously  at  Elsie, 
who  applauded  him  vigorously. 

"That  was  very  good,"  she  said ;  "but  it  re- 
minds me  a  little  of  The  Purple  Coiv." 

"Well,  there  you  are !"  said  the  gnome.  "The 
Purple  Coiv  was  a  joke;  but  before  I  saw  it,  it 
had  Ceased  to  Be  One." 

He  was  obviously  so  depressed  by  this  state  of 
affairs,  that  Elsie  thought  best  to  change  the  sub- 
ject, so  she  said: 

"I  wonder  if  you  would  call  my  brother  Tom 
an  odd  one.  " 
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"How  old  is  he?"  inquired  the  little  man, 
briskly. 

'Thirteen  and  a  half,"  said  Elsie. 

The  gnome  hesitated.  "Wait  a  minute,"  he 
said,  and  stepped  behind  a  large  tree.  Presently 
his  head  appeared. 

"Half  of  what?"  he  demanded,  quite  sternly. 

"Half  of  a  year,  of  course,"  said  Elsie. 

"Of  course,"  replied  llie  gnome;  and  withdrew 
his  head. 
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ALICE    AND   THE    EXASPERATING   <  AMI.I 

Elsie  and  Amos  waited  a  long  time,  but  the 
gnome  failed  to  return  with  the  answer.  So  they 
stole  cautiously  round  to  the  other  side  of  the 
tree. 

The  gnome  was  gone  ! 

"Amos,"  cried  Elsie,  "the  little  man  has  run 
away  !" 

Amos  went  round  and  round  the  tree,  sniffing 
very  bard ;  but  a  gnome  is  not  easy  to  track,  and 
he  finally  gave  it  up,  and  they  went  off  together 
at  random. 

They  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when, 
without  any  warning  whatever,  they  met  a  little 
girl  about  Elsie's  age,  hurrying  along  the  path 
leading  a  very  reluctant  and  discouraged  camel. 

The  girl  had  long,  straigiit  hair,  and  was 
dressed  in  a  quaint  little  frock,  and  wore  ankle- 
ties. 

Elsie  recognized  her  at  once,  and  cried  out  joy- 
fully : 


"It  's  Alice!" 

Alice  stopped,  and  the  camel  immediately  sat 
down. 

"How  did  you  happen  to  know  me?"  inquired 
Alice,  politely. 

"Why,  crrrybody  knows  you,"  said  Elsie,  with 
delight.  "Have  you  been  to  Wonderland,  or  is  it 
the  Looking-Glass  to-day  ?" 

"It  's  the  Looking-Glass,"  replied  Alice;  "and 

I   suppose   I    must   get   back   before   it   closes.     I 

fj  don't  know  how  I  got  here," 

[^OJ ^  she  added,  looking  about  cu- 

gr  .  ^  riously,   "not  that  it  matters, 

'^uiV-A^  ,  you  know." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Elsie. 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  about 
the  camel  ?  I  don't  (]uitc  re- 
member him.  " 

Alice  looked  at  the  animal 
anxiously. 

"Is  n't  he  helpless !"  she 
sighed.  "He  does  n't  belong 
to  me,  but  I  feel  rather  re- 
sponsible for  him.  He  came 
out  of  the  Admiral's  Caravan, 
/I , //  you  know." 

]'^  1/  "Oh,  yes  !"  cried  Elsie,  sud- 
denly remembering;  "I  know 
him  perfectly.  And  where  are 
the  Admiral,  and  Sir  Walter, 
and  the  Highlander?" 

"Back    there,"    said    Alice, 
pointing  vaguely.    "They  treat- 
5  ed    the    camel    shamefully,    so 

I  'm  taking  him  away." 

At  this  point,  the  camel  ut- 
tered a  loud, complaining  noise. 
"He  does  n't  seem  to  like  it,"  remarked  Elsie. 
"No,"   said  Alice,   "he  does  n't  like   it  a  bit. 
He  's  a  most  exasperating  camel,  and  has  n't  the 
faintest  idea  when  he  's  well  off.     Get  up  !"  she 
commanded  im|)atiently. 

The  camel  stretched  bis  long  neck  and  groaned. 
"Do    you    see    that?"    said    Alice,    indignantly. 
"He  is  pretending  he  has  lumbago.     I  've  a  good 
mind  to  leave  him  behind  !" 

But  the  camel,  assisted  by  Amos  (who  knew 
just  what  to  do),  finally  got  on  his  feet  again, 
groaning  heavily,  and  followed  Alice  along  the 
])ath  in  the  lowest  spirits. 

"If  you  see  the  Admiral  down  the  road,"  Alice 
called  back,  "tell  him  the  camel  is  all  right.  He 
won't  care,  but  it  's  just  as  well."  And  she  began 
to  run  quite  fast,  while  the  camel  stumbled  after 
her,  protesting  languidly. 

Elsie  and  Amos  were  proceeding  on  their  way 
rather  excited  by  this  adventure,  when  suddenly 
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the  little  gnome  popped  out  from  behind  a  rock, 
and  scurried  swiftly  down  the  path  ahead  of 
them. 

Amos  gave  chase  at  once,  and  Elsie  followed 
as  fast  as  she  could.  They  had  almost  overtaken 
him,  when  he  stopped  abruptly  and  began  to 
make  figures  with  a  stubby  pencil  on  a  large 
piece  of  wrapping-paper  which  was  almost  cov- 
ered with  sums  in  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation, and  division. 

Elsie  came  up,  a  little  out  of  breath ;  and  Amos, 
after  he  had  sniffed  thoroughly  at  the  little  man's 
tiny  legs,  said,  "Woof!"  which  meant:  "It  's  all 
right ;  this  is  the  identical  gnome." 

The  little  man  paid  no  attention  to  them  until 
Elsie  coughed  politely;  then  he  hastily  put  away 
his  pencil  and  paper,  and  said:  "Do  you  waltz?" 
and  before  she  could  reply,  he  scampered  down 
the  path  again  as  fast  as  his  little  legs  could  take 
him. 

But  Elsie,  quite  annoyed  this  time,  called  out 
very  loudly,  "Stop !"  whereupon  he  instantly 
came  to  a  standstill,  and,  taking  out  his  pencil 
and  paper,  started  to  make  figures  very  busily. 

"Let  's  see,"  he  said  to  himself,  pretending  not 
to  see  them;  "thirteen  and  a  half;  thirteen  is  odd 
and  a  half  may  be  either  odd  or  even  — "  Then 
he  looked  at  Elsie  in  a  surprised  manner,  as 
though  he  had  just  discovered  her. 

"Oh,  how  do  you  do?"  he  exclaimed;  "where 
have  yon  been  all  this  time?" 

Elsie  treated  his  inquiry  as  absurd,  which,  of 
course,  it  was. 

"Why  did  you  run  away  from  us  ?"  she  de- 
manded in  turn. 

The  gnome  reflected. 

"I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  this  afternoon," 
he  said  finally. 

Elsie  was  going  to  inquire  into  this,  when  they 
heard  a  shrill  little  voice  calling,  "Jacob!  Jacob!" 
and  round  the  bend  in  the  path  appeared  a  little 
old  lady,  smaller  even  than  the  gnome. 

Her  dress  was  eccentric,  Elsie  thought ;  and 
she  wore  an  immense  muslin  cap,  very  tall  and 
stiff,  which  made  her  look  somewhat  like  Elsie's 
recollection  of  the  Grenadier  in  a  certain  story- 
book at  home. 

The  gnome  became  highly  excited. 

"That  's  my  aunt !"  he  exclaimed,  and  imme- 
diately unfolded  the  blue  laundry  bag  and  peered 
anxiously  into  it. 

When  the  little  old  lady  drew  nearer,  Elsie  saw 
that  she  was  working  a  very  large  letter  "A"  on 
a  very  small  pocket-handkerchief. 

"Well,"  she  said  sharply,  addressing  the  gnome, 
"where  is  the  cat?" 

The   gnome,   whose  name,    Elsie   decided,   was 


Jacob,  continued  to  look  thoughtfully  into  the 
bag. 

"I  must  have  let  it  out,"  he  said,  after  a  while. 

At  this,  his  aunt  immediately  took  off  her 
Grenadier  cap  and  threw  it  into  the  air.  To 
Elsie's  astonishment,  it  did  not  come  down,  but 
continued  ascending  until  it  was  lost  to  sight; 
whereupon  the  old  lady  called  out,  "I  told  you 
so  !"  and  sailed  up  into  the  air  after  it. 

"She  's  gone  shopping,"  said  Jacob. 

Elsie  was  a  good  deal  mystified  by  these  events, 
but  thought  best  to  betray  no  surprise. 

"Whose  handkerchief  was  she  embroidering?" 
she  asked,  to  show  that  she  was  not  at  all  dis- 
turbed by  the  old  lady's  singular  conduct. 

"Mine,"  replied  Jacob.  "That  is,"  he  added 
cautiously,  "it  is  intended  for  me." 

"But  she  was  making  an  'A,'  "  said  Elsie,  quite 
unable  to  follow  him. 

"Well,  that  's  the  whole  trouble,"  declared 
Jacob.  "A  is  the  only  letter  she  can  make,  and 
she  puts  it  on  all  my  handkerchiefs.  A  stands 
for  Anybody,  and  Anybody  gets  'em  if  I  don't 
look  sharp." 

Elsie  laughed.  "I  believe  you  've  made  a 
joke !"  she  cried. 

"No,"  said  the  gnome,  crossly;  "I  know  what 
you  mean,  but  that  Ceased  to  Be  One  before  it 
was  made.  How  would  you  like  some  tea  ?"  he 
added  abruptly. 

"Is  it  tea-time  so  soon?"  asked  Elsie,  in  sur- 
prise. 

"That  depends  entirely  on  the  tea,"  said  Jacob. 
"It  is  n't  time  for  breakfast  tea,  but  it  is  time  for 
afternoon  tea." 

"We  have  high  tea  at  my  house,"  said  Elsie. 

"Green  's  better,"  said  the  gnome,  shortly. 
"Well,  here  is  The  Police,"  he  continued,  as 
though  he  had  been  expecting  the  Force  any 
minute;  and  to  Elsie's  dismay,  a  gigantic  patrol- 
man came  marching  up  the  path.  He  was  no 
less  than  ten  feet  tall,  and  extremely  imposing; 
but  as  he  approached  them,  she  recognized  the 
face  of  the  officer  who  helped  her  across  the 
street  every  morning  on  her  way  to  school ;  so 
she  felt  quite  reassured. 

"The  Police  always  makes  the  tea,"  said  Jacob, 
as  he  started  down  the  lane.  The  Police  held  up 
his  hand  to  stop  imaginary  traffic  while  Elsie 
crossed  the  path,  taking  very  short  steps,  for  she 
did  not  want  to  hurt  his  feelings. 

"Move  on,  please!"  he  said;  and  started  after 
the  gnome,  with  Elsie  and  Amos  trotting  quite 
fast  to  keep  up. 

Presently  they  came  upon  a  very  small  house, 
no  bigger  than  the  one  they  built  for  Amos,  and 
which  he  refused  to  live  in. 
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On  the  front  steps  was  Jacob's  aunt,  making 
ri-|)c-atc(l  anil  ineffectual  efforts  to  get  through  the 
door.  She  was  prevented  by  the  height  of  her 
tirenadier  cap,  which  she  had  apparently  recov- 
ered since  her  remarkable  disappearance. 


"  'MOVE   ON,    please! 

F.very  time  she  made  the  attempt,  her  cap  en- 
countered the  top  of  the  door-frame;  and  after 
each  failure,  she  backed  down  the  steps  and  made 
a  new  start.  Jacob  stood  by,  watching  her  criti- 
cally. 

"I  tell  her  she  can't  do  it,"  he  said,  as  the 
others  arrived. 

"Why  does  n't  she  take  off  her  cap?"  suggested 
Elsie. 

"She  might  do  that,"  said  Jacob.  "Why  don't 
you?"  he  inquired  of  his  aunt. 


"I  had  my  reasons,"  she  replied  stiffly.  Never- 
theless, she  removed  her  cap,  and  walked  into  the 
house  without  another  word. 

"Xow,  if  you  'II  come  inside,  we  '11  have  tea," 
said  Jacob,  moving  toward  the  door. 

"But  we  can't  get  inside," 
protested  Elsie.  "Of  course 
Amos  can,  but  he  won't,  be- 
cause he  thinks  somebody 
made  it  for  him." 

"You  can  get  in  well 
enough,  if  you  try,"  said 
Jacob,  peevishly ;  "my  aunt 
got  in." 

"But  she  is  very  small,  you 
know,"  replied  Elsie. 

"So  she  is,"  admitted  Jacob. 
as  though  he  hatl  just  thought 
of  that ;  and  he  seized  a  crank 
on  the  side  of  the  house, 
which  Elsie  had  not  noticed 
before,  and  turned  it  rapidly. 
The  house  began  to  expand, 
and  presently  became  a  large 
mansion  with  a  front  door 
high  enough  for  even  The  Po- 
lice, if  he  took  off  his  helmet. 
This  .so  astonished  Elsie 
that  she  exclaimed: 

"What  an  e.xtraordinary 
house !" 

"It  's  a  semi-detached  villa," 
Jacob  explained,  as  he  stopped 
cranking  and  secured  the  han- 
dle in  a  leather  strap  like  the 
one  on  her  uncle's  automobile. 
"But  what  makes  it  grow 
so?"  asked  Elsie. 

"Caterpillar  attraction,"  said 
Jacob.  "I  thought  everybody 
knew  that." 

Elsie  did  n't,  and  wanted  to 

look   into   it ;   but    The  Police 

said,  "Move  on,  please!"  and 

they    all    went    inside,    except 

Amos,     who     suspected     chip- 

nnniks   in    a   certain   tree,   and   was   prepared   to 

keep  that  tree  under  observation   any  length  of 

time. 

Within  the  house  they  found  Jacob's  aunt  sit- 
ting at  a  tea-table  in  a  high  chair.  She  had  re- 
sumed her  Grenadier  cap,  and  was  wearing  a  bib 
marked  with  a  large  "A." 

In  the  corner  of  the  room  stood  a  Grand- 
father's Clock  with  a  face  precisely  like  tl>e  Man 
in  the  Moon.  While  Elsie  was  looking  at  it,  the 
face  wrinkled  itself  up,  and  sneezed  five  times. 
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"Five  o'clock !"  cried  Jacob;  whereupon   The         "Well,  I  know  that,"  replied  Jacob.    "You  can 
Police  began  to  make  tea  with  incredible  speed     see  for  yourself  what  she  is  like  on  Saturdays, 


"THE    POLICE    SANG    AT    THE    TOP    OF    HIS    VOICE. 


and  dexterity.  Jacob  put  a  great  many  lumps  of 
sugar  into  his  aunt's  cup,  which  she  removed  and 
replaced  in  the  sugar-bowl  as  fast  as  he  put  them 
into  her  cup. 

Everything  happened  so  quickly  that  Elsie  was 
quite  bewildered.  There  was  evidently  an  in- 
exhaustible supply  of  tea-pots,  for  The  Police 
was  making  tea  in  one  after  another,  but  never 
pouring  any.     Finally,  Elsie  ventured  to  say : 

"Three  lumps,  please."  But  The  Police  seized 
another  tea-pot,  and  sang  at  the  top  of  his  voice : 

"  Don't  say  lumps  of  sugar  to  me  ; 
I  've  nothing  to  do  but  viake  the  tea!  " 

At  this,  Jacob's  aimt  poured  the  sugar-bowl 
full  of  tea,  and,  tucking  it  under  her  arm,  hastily 
jumped  out  of  the  window. 

"There  she  goes !"  said  Jacob,  cheerfully. 
"She  's  like  that  on  Thursdays." 

"But  this  is  Saturday,"  said  Elsie,  getting 
rather  vexed  at  the  unusual  proceedings. 


and  I  thought  you  'd  be  interested  to  know  that 
she  's  the  same  on  Thursdays." 

"Well,  I  must  be  going,"  said  Elsie,  giving  up 
all  hope  of  getting  tea.  "I  've  enjoyed  myself 
very  much,"  she  added  in  her  best  manner.  Jacob 
made  no  response,  and  The  Police  was  getting 
another  tea-pot  out  of  the  closet,  so  she  slipped 
out,  and,  tearing  Amos  away  from  his  tree, 
started  back  the  way  they  had  come. 

Just  then  Jacob  called  out  from  the  front  door: 

"You  'd  better  stay ;  we  're  going  to  have  tea 
pretty  soon !"  But  Elsie  shook  her  head  and 
kept  on. 

They  had  not  gone  far  when  she  heard  a  little 
patter  behind  them,  and,  turning,  she  saw  Jacob 
scampering  niadh'  to  catch  up. 

"Wait  a  minute,"  he  gasped ;  and  when  he  had 
recovered  his  breath,  he  said  confidentially: 

"She  's  like  that  seven  days  in  the  week.  I 
thought  you  'd  want  to  know  what  days  to  avoid. 
You  can  come  on  the  eighth,"  he  added. 
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"But,  yciu  funny  liitic  man."  saiil  Klsio,  nnicli 
anuiscd,  "there  are  n't  eight  d.nys  in  the  week." 

"Arc  n't  there?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"No,  indecil !"  replied  Elsie. 

"Dear  me!"  said  the  gnome,  thoughtfully; 
"the'n  I  'II  have  to  get  my  hair  cut";  and  he  he- 
gan  turning  hack  sonier.<:aults  so  rapidly  that  he 
looked  exactly  like  a  l''ourth  of  July  pinwheel. 

He  continued  revolving  until  he  gradually 
faded  away  into  nothing,  and  Elsie  found  her- 
self yawning  sleepily,  while  .\nios  was  saying 
"Woof!  Woof!"  at  short  intervals.  She  rubbed 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  looked  out  of  them  again, 
•-he  saw  her  moilier  hv  the  window,  still  wnrkiiig 


initials,  ind  .\mos  was  sitting  in  front  of  the 
sofa,  an.xiously  trying  to  attract  her  attention 

"Where  is  Alice?"  she  asked,  rather  bewil- 
ilercd. 

"Vou  were  n't  reading  'Alice,'  dear,"  said  her 
mother;  "  'ThrouyU  the  Looking-Glass'  is  there 
on  the  sofa  beside  you." 

Elsie  rubbed  her  eyes  again,  and,  looking  hard 
at  .'\mo.s,  she  said : 

"Amos,  where  have  yoa  been  ?" 

Amos  yawned  widely,  sneezed,  shook  himself, 
and  sat  down  again  with  a  broad  smile,  which,  to 
Elsie,  indicated  that  whatever  had  happened 
woidd  never  be  revealed  bv  him. 


A   CHRISTMAS   ACROSTIC 
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M  FOK  the  .Mistletoe,  merry  and  bright. 
E  for  the  Evergreen,  Santa's  delight ! 
R  for  the  Room  where  we  hang  up  the  hose, 
R  for  Re<l  Ribbons  for  Red  Ribbon  bows; 
Y  for  the  ^'oungsters  who  scurry  to  bed. 

C   for  the  Candy  Canes,  yellow  and  red  : 
H  for  the  Holly  that  shines  through  the  pane, 
R   for  the  Reindeer  wc  seek  for  in  vain. 
I     fr)r  the  Ice  of  the  valley  and  hill, 
S    for  the  Stockings  for  Santa  to  fill  — 
T   for  the  Tinsel  that  hangs  on  the  Tree, 
M  for  the  Music  of  laughter  and  glee; 
A  for  the  Absent,  remembered  and  dear, 
S   for  the  Season's  glad  greetings  of  cheer  ! 

Mabel  Livingston  Frank. 


There  's  many  a  league  of  tossing  foam 

Between  the  bells  and  me, 
And  yet  their  chime,  at  Christmas  time, 

Is  borne  across  the  sea. 

"O  little  town  of  Bethlehem. 
How  still  we  see  thee  lie  !" 
In  silvery  notes  the  echo  floats. 
And  lingers  in  the  sky. 

"It  came  upon  a  midnight  clear, 
That  glorious  song  of  old." 
And  now.  as  then,  to  hearts  of  men 
The  tidings  glad  is  told, 

"While  shepherds  watched  their  flocks  by  night 
How  sweet  the  echoes  ring  ! 
I  seem  to  hear  the  voices  clear 
Of  children,  as  thev  sing. 
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THE    DJINNGER    DJAR 


BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 


One  time,  a  djinn  lived  in  a  djar, 
The  place  where  all  good  cookies  are. 

The  cookies,  they  were  crisp  and  sweet, 
The  very  nicest  kind  to  eat; 

And  as  I  wanted  one,  myself, 
I  reached  up  to  the  pantry  shelf. 

But,  goodness  me  !  for  gracious'  sakes  ! 
Those  brown  and  crispy  cooky-cakes 

Had  all  turned  into  djinnger-snaps  ! 
The  very  funniest  little  chaps  ! 

And  from  the  djar  the\'  all  djumped  out, 
And  scampered  all  around  about. 

And  one  fell  right  down  from  the  shelf. 
And  so,  of  course,  he  broke  himself! 

And  two  of  them  were  making  love 
(The  others  spying  from  above!). 


And  one  turned  on  his  lantern's  glare 
(But  the  fond  lovers  did  n't  care). 


And  one  djinn,  'round  behind  the  djar. 
Found  where  the  djams  and  djellies  are. 

.\nd  he  exclaimed,  "Oh,  djimiiuiee! 
I  '11  djust  go  on  a  djamboree  !" 


Tlin   BABY  BEARS'  SECOND  ADVENTURE 
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"Now  run  and  play —  I  \c  bread  to  bake," 
Says  Mama  Hear,  "and  pies  to  make." 


They  met  a  sight  their  souls  to  grieve : 
A  starving  squirrel  on  Christmas  eve  — 
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His  house  a  tumbledown  old  hut, 
His  children  crying  for  a  nut. 


f^-^l^ 


The  cubs  took  out  their  wishing-rings 
And  wished  the  squirrels  lots  of  things. 
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Old  Santa  Clans,  with  satisfaction, 
Heard  of  the  little  cubs'  kintl  action, 


For  Christmas  morning-  brougiu,  \ou  see, 
Reward  in  gifts  and  jollity. 


WHERE  PLUM-PUDDINGS  GROW 

Grow  !     Why,  puddings  do  not  grow  at  all  ! 


The 


cook  makes  them. 

And  yet,  they  do  grow;  just  as  everything  else 
does  that  we  hring  to 
our  tables.  Xot  that 
you  will  find  them  in 
very  reality  as  thi) 
come  from  the  kitchen, 
luit  what  is  as  much 
II  the  point,  you  will 
fnid  growing  some- 
where all  the  things 
lat  go  to  make  up 
I  Ik-  pudding. 

Xow  little  Jack  Hor- 
iKT,  who  "put  in  his 
iliunib  and  pulled  out 
.1  plum,"  evidently 
thought  the  plum  was 
the  luain  thing  in  the 
]iio.  And  I  think  we 
shall  have  to  agree 
'.  ith  Jack  when  it 
limes  to  puddings — 
ihe  plum  \s  the  main 
tiling.  At  any  rate, 
that  is  what  we  are 
going  to  talk  about 
here  —  the  plum  and 
where  it  grows. 

But   first   of   all,    I 
must  tell  you  that/'/i(»i 
The  real  name  of  this 
little  fruit  is  currant.   And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  — 


'I'l.lM     -I'l   HIIIM;     Is    A,ss(JI   IA  I  1.11     U  llll    CHRISTMAS 
TKKES    .\NI)    HIIMDAV    SPORTS. 

as  good  Dame  Quickly  would  say.     Turn  to  your 
map  of  Greece,  and  you  will  find  a  place  called 

city    seems    to 
ending  its 

most  beautiful 
in  the  world  is 
because  it  was 
von  know  that 


Corinth.  This  oii 
have  had  a  way  of 
name  to  things.  The 
kind  of  architecture 
named  Corinthian  — 
first  used  there  :  aiK 


"GRAPES  THAT  PUT  '  F.SHCOI. 
TO   SHAME." 


IS  not  Its  proper  name. 


MOST  OI-  THE  "PI. CMS 
IN  OUR  "PLUM-PUD- 
niNGS"  ARE  CALLED 
CURRANTS  IN  GREECE.. 
RUT  THEY  ARE  REALLY 
NEITHER  PLUMS  NORCUR- 
K.\NTS  — BUT  GR.\PES. 
ustration  from  the  United 
Slates  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 


two  of  the  most  beautiful  books  in  our  Bible  are 
the    Epistles    to    the    Corinthians— letters    wliich 
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good  Saint  Paul  wrote  to  the  churcli  at  Corinth 
after  he  had  conic  a-])rcaching  upon  its  streets. 
And  our  little  plum  horrowed  the  name  of  the 
old  city,  too,  having  first  heen  grown  there- 
abouts, and  came  to  be  called  the  fruit  of  Corinth, 
or  "currants."  Just  as  our  peach  borrowed  the 
name  of  Persia,  its  ancient  home;  and  our  dam- 
son, the  name  of  Damascus;  and  our  quince,  the 
name  of  Cydonia  in  Crete  — which,  hy  the  way, 
still  grows  the  best  quinces  in  the  world. 

But  whereas  peaches  and  tiamsons  and  quinces 
have  turned  emigrant  and  wandered  all  over  the 
earth,  this  special  currant  has  bided  at  home. 
The  only  place  in  the  world  where  you  will  find 
it  growing  is  a  little  ribbon  of  land  shut  in  be- 
tween mountain  and  sea  along  the  western  coast 
of  (Ireece. 

Wise  folk  would  have  it  that  the  ciinanl  fiiicl-. 


^^ 


t^ 


•*W- 


.I'ebruary,  the  hillsides  are  aflame  with  flowers  — 
aneniimes.   d.iisies.    orchids,    iri";.   and    the   golden 


\     -i'KTNc;  I  I\M;    picnic    NEAK    COIilNTH. 

marsh-mallow  — not  merely  a  posy  here  and  there 
—the  ground  is  carpeted. 

The  old  Greeks  must  have  loved  this  coming 
of  spring  to  their  fields,  for  they  made  a  very 
beautiful  story  about  it,  which  they  used  to  tell  to 
their  children.  It  was  the  story  of  Demeter  and 
Ikt  daughter  Persephone.  You  remember  it: 
bow   IX-iiicler,   the  goddess  of  harvests,  lost   her 


1. 1    ' ,  I  \  I  I  I  ~  r 


/.i.i'mK^  hi.iiw. 


in  this  little  nook  soinetliing  peculiar  to  its  needs. 
As  for  me,  I  like  to  think  that  it  is  in  love  with 
the  very  place  itself— just  as  you  would  surely 
be  if  you  had  ever  seen  it.  For  it  is  a  veritable 
sun-parlor,  shielded  on  the  north  by  giant  moun- 
tains, and  opening  on  the  south  upon  suninuT 
seas  where  gentlest  zephyrs  blow;  and  over  all, 
an  arch  of  sky  as  blue  as  lapis  lazuli.  Xo  Jack 
Frost  ever  enters  it ;  but  every  season  brings  its 
harvest  of  fruit— peaches,  loquats,  pomegranates, 
figs,  grapes  that  put  "Eshcol"  to  shame,  and 
oranges  that  vie  with  the  "golden  apples  of  the 
Hesperides."  Even  December  and  January  bring 
offerings  of  flowers;  and  you  may  have  roses 
from  the  garden  for  your  Christmas  table. 

Lovely  as  this  home  of  the  currants  is  always, 

I  think  you  must  come  to  it  in  spring  to  find  it  in 

its  most  charming  mood.     And  you  must  not  put 

it   off   too   late,    for   even    witli    the    cnming   of 

Vol..  XI.I,— 23. 


A 


daughter  one  day  out  in  the  fields,  and  found, 
after  long  .search,  that  she  had  been  stolen  by  Dis, 
the  king  of  the  under-world:  how  Demeter 
pleaded  with  Hera,  the  queen  of  the  gods,  to  have 
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lier  daughter  restored ;  how,  tinally,   it  was  ar-  ■ 
ranged   that   Persephone  should  spend   half   her 
time   in   the  dark  under-world,   and  half  on  the 
earth  with  her  mother. 

When  you  see  the  flowers  bursting  out  of  the 
earth  in  spring,  that  is  Persephone  coming  hack 
from  the  under-world  to  visit  her  mother.  And 
when  Persephone  has  come,  Demeter  dries  her 
tears.  The  clouds  vanish  away,  and  the  happy 
mother  blesses  the  fields  with  her  smile  tlirougli 
the  long  summer  days. 

Can  you  imagine  it  !  A  whole  long  summer 
with  not  a  single  rain.  But  that  is  just  what  our 
currants  like  best  of  all :  they  are  true  sun-wor- 
shipers. Indeed,  a  rain  in  summer  would  be  a 
calamity  to  the  vines. 

'A'ines?''  I  hear  some  one  exclaim.  ''Why,  I 
thought  you  were  talking  about  currants." 

-\nd  so  I  am.  But  I  see  that  while  we  have 
been  talking  about  the  currant  and  its  home,  I 
have  forgotten  to  tell  you  a  very  important  thing: 
the  currant  of  Greece  is  not  at  all  related  to  the 
currant  of  our  .\merican  gardens.  It  is  a  tiny 
grape,  and  grows  on  a  vine,  just  as  other  grapes 


.\nd  not  dozing  either,  for  during  these  days 
every  vine  becomes  a  factory  where  sunbeams 
and  soil  are  converted  into  sugar.  The  secret 
process  of  the  vines  goes  on  for  weeks  and 
weeks,  till  the  purple  clusters  hang  heavy  with 
sweetness,  and  the  time  of  ingathering  is  at  hand. 

Then  the  fields  become  alive  with  workers. 
Men,  women,  and  children  turn  out  from  morning 
lill  night,  clipping  the  fat  clusters  from  the  vines 
and  carrying  them  away  in  great  hampers  to  the 
curing  grounds — for  the  rains  will  be  coming 
again  with  autumn,  and  the  harvest  nuist  be 
stored  before  the  first  drop  falls. 

And  how  many  currants  do  you  think  are  gath- 
ered from  these  curing  grounds  every  summer  ? 

A  train  load,  perhaps  ?'    IMore  than  that. 

.\  ship-load,  then  ? 

Still  more.  In  a  single  season  there  are  gath- 
ered nearly  four  hundred  million  pounds  ! 

That  is  only  a  big  number  with  no  meaning. 
.Suppose  we  put  it  another  way.  I  f  you  should 
]Hit  into  one  scale  of  a  huge  balance  all  the  raisins 
of  California  and  Spain  and  Turkey,  you  could 
weigh  them  down  with  currants  from  Greece.     If 
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<lo.     So   when  you   think  of  currants,   you  must 
think  of  vineyards. 

And  such  vineyards !  They  cover  the  land. 
You  may  drive  for  miles  along  roads  bordered 
with  them.  They  nestle  in  the  valleys.  They 
climb  the  hills.  The  boldest  of  them  even  clam- 
ber up  on  the  rough  knees  of  the  mountains  and 
bask  there  in  the  sun. 
'All  the  summer  long,  the  vineyards  lie  dozing. 


you  wanted  to  send  all  the  currants  to  market  at 
once  by  train,  it  would  take  forty  miles  of  cars 
and  a  hundred  mogul  engines. 

Think  of  the  puddings  that  would  make  ! 

But  the  Greek  boys  and  girls  who  work  the 
currants  and  gather  them  never  heard  of  plum- 
])uddings.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  people 
who  raise  currants  do  not  eat  them.  .A.1I  the  cur- 
rants are  sent  awav  to  other  lands. 
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lt you  sliouKl  visit  the  great  ciirrant-sliipping 
port  of  Patras  in  autumn,  you  wouUl  come  upon 
a  busy  scene.  Then  the  packing-houses  are  full 
of  din  and  the  work  overflows  into  the  streets, 
as  the  fruit  is  gotten  ready  for  sliipnicnt.  The 
harbor,  too,  is  crowded  with  vessels  from  every 
nation,  conic  to  take  their  cargoes  of  fruit. 

Some  of  the  currants  go  to  Germany.  Some 
to  Russia.  Some  to  England  and  Holland.  And 
many  thousand  tons  find  their  way  to  .\merica. 
where,  in  due  time,  they  are  brought  by  the 
grocer's  boy  to  our  kitchen  doors  against  the 
Cliristmas-tide. 

So  then,  when  you  sit  down  to  the  next  Christ- 
mas pudding,  you  may  remember  that  it  grew  — 
at  least  the  best  part  of  it— over  on  the  sunny 
shores  of  Greece;  and  that  there  have  been  stored 
in  the  little  brown  plums  the  winter  rains  and  the 
soft  breezes  and  the  summer  suns  of  Hellas. 
.Xrtiu'r  B.  Cooke. 
L'.  S.  Consul  at  Patras. 

WIND-ROLLED  SNOWBALLS 

I.\  two  places  as  widely  separated  as  Davenport. 
Washington,  and  Potsdam.  Xew  York,  the  wind 
rolled  snow  into  balls  like  those  that  boys  use  in 
building  a  snowman.  The  snow'  in  each  instance 
was  soft  and  sticky,  and  from  it  the  wind  rolled 
thousands  of  balls  that  varied  in  size  from  a  little 
particle  to  that  of  a  barrel,  and  resembled  huge 
rolls  of  cotton  batting.  The  balls  were  concave 
on   the   ends,   and   plainly   showed   the   layers   of 


snow  (if  which  they  were  formed.     .V  peculiarity 
was  that,  in  the  Davenport  balls,  the  rolling  was 


A  ciicii  I'  or  snouf:  Mi.s  i;nM.i.ii  iiv  ttif.  wiNn. 
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all  uphill.      TIk-  wind  had  picked  up  a  little  wisp 
of  snow  and  rolled  it  along,  nnich  as  a  boy  would 
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do.  In  the  photographs,  the  balls  are  shown,  to- 
gether with  the  trail  from  which  the  wind  had 
taken  a  fresh  supply  of  snow.     For  these  photo- 


A   NEAR   VIEW    OF   ONE    OF   Till.    l.A],..i.    I.AI.I.3. 

graphs   we   are   indebted  to   the   courtesy  of   the 
"Scientific  American." 


BECAUSE  WE 
WANT  TO  KNOW" 


WHAT  IS  SOUND? 

(li.orcESi  EU,  .Mass. 
Deak  Si'.  N1CII01..VS:  ■■  Will  a  tree  falling  where  no  one 
could  hear  it  maUe  any  sound  .•■  "  I  saw  this  question  in 
a  school  paper,  and  the  answer  was  **  no."  The  proof  given 
was  that  "all  is  silence  to  a  person  totally  deaf."  Doe-, 
this  mean  that  if  one  out  of  four  people  in  a  room  was  deaf, 
the  other  three  would  make  no  sound,  if  they  were  talking, 
because  that  one  person  could  not  hear  them  ?  I  wish  you 
would  please  explain  this  in  the  St.  Nicholas. 

\'our  interested  reader  and  League  mend)er, 

DoKc.  I  FIV    M.    KrPlil  l;v. 

The  word  sound  has  two  meanings :  first,  it 
means  a  sensation  produced  in  the  ear  or  organ 
of  hearing;  second,  it  is  used  in  a  physical  sense 
to  mean  the  vibrations  of  a  sounding  body  or  the 
vibrations  of  the  air,  or  other  medium,  in  wliicli 
vibrations  are  caused  by  the  sounding  body. 

In  the  first  sense  there  could  be,  of  course,  no 
sound  without  the  ear,  but  in  the  second  sense, 
there  are  the  vibrations  in  the  air  from  a  falling 
tree,  or  other  object  producing  these  vibrations, 
whether  there  is  any  ear  in  the  vicinity  to  receive 
those  sounds  or  not. 

The  word  silence,  as  usually  understood,  im- 
plies an  absence  of  sound,  but  the  air  may  be 
filled  with  sounds,  in  the  physical  sense,  even  if 
our  ear  is  not  acute  enough  to  hear  them.  — Editor 
of  "Nature  and  Science.'' 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  what 
we  consider  sound  to  be.  We  hear  vibrations  in 
the  air  which  we  call  sound.     If  the  hearing  of 


the  vibrations  is  sound,  then  there  is  no  sound 
without  hearing,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vibrations  may  take  place  when  there  is  no  one 
to  hear  them. 

What  can  we  call  these  unheard  vibrations? 
Certainly,  strictly  speaking,  they  are  sound,  just 
as  much  as  light  is  light  whether  it  is  seen  or  not, 
and  heat  is  heat  whether  it  is  felt  or  not.  There- 
fore, in  a  scientific  sense,  sound  is  sound,  whether 
■.it  is  heard  or  not.  — H.  L.  W.,  a  scientific  pro- 
fessor. 

SLEEPING  WITH  THE  HEAD  TO  THE  NORTH 

Coi.n  Sl'RiNG  Harbor,  N.  V. 
Dear  St.   Nichoias:      I  have   always    heard    that  everv 
one  should  sleep  with  his  head  toward  the  north,   liut   1 
never  knew  why,  so  I  thought  I  would  ask  you. 
\'our  respeclfid  reader. 

F.  C   Thomas,  Jr. 

Electric  currents  run  north  and  south,  through 
the  earth.  An  object  is  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
better  electric  rest  if  its  long  axis  is  in  line  with 
the  earth's  electric  currents.  .  It  is  my  impres- 
sion that  the  custom  of  sleeping  with  the  head  to 
the  north  was  adopted  before  anything  was 
known  about  these  currents.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  take  it  to  mean  that  certain  persons  are  so 
readily  affected  by  these  influences,  that  they 
find  themselves  disturbed  if  they  try  to  sleep 
with  the  short  axis  of  the  body  in  line  with  them. 

I  have  purposely  made  the  experiment  and 
have  asked  friends  to  make  it  when  we  were  in 
camp.  None  of  us  noted  any  connection  be- 
tween our  sleep  and  our  position  in  regard  to 
points  of  the  compass.  We  were  strong  and  well 
however.  It  might  be  quite  different  witli  inva- 
lids. 

The  volume  of  these  terrestrial  currents  is  not 
commonly  appreciated.  Drive  any  iron  rod  into 
the  ground  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  it  at  once  becomes  a  magnet. 
—  Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris. 

variable  and  new  stars 

Chicago,  Ii.l. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   Could  you  tell  me  why  a  star,  ni 
otw  fiii^ht^  will  shine  out  as  a  first  magnitude  star,  and  thei; 
gradually  die  out  until  it  is  lost  to  view  entirely? 
From  your  interested  reader, 

.\lkred  E.vgelhard. 

There  are  many  stars  of  the  sky  which  vary  in 
brightness  in  a  remarkable  manner.  Every  star 
is  a  great  hot  sun,  millions  of  times  larger  than 
our  little  earth,  and  some  of  the  stars  which  look 
to  us  to  be  single  stars  are  really  two  suns  so 
close  together  that  they  look  to  us  like  one. 
Sometimes  one  of  these  stars  is  very  bright,  and 
revolving  around  this  bright  star  there  is  another 
which  is  less  bright.     And  sometimes  the  darker 
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star  passes  regularly  between  the  bright  one  and 
us.  and  so  hides  the  bright  star  partly  from  us. 
In  the  northern  sky  there  is  such  a  system  called 
Algol,  or  the  Demon  Star.  Every  two  days  and 
twenty  hours,  the  darker  companion  hides  the 
bright  sun  partly  from  our  view,  and  so  cuts  off 
five  sixths  of  the  light  of  the  bright  star.  We  see 
the  star  growing  dimmer  and  dimmer  for  about 
three  hours;  at  the  end  of  this  time,  the  center 
of  the  darker  star  is  directly  in  front  of  the  center 
of  the  bright  one.  Then  the  darker  one  moves 
steadily  past  the  star,  and  in  time  the  star  that 
had  been  dimmed  shines  out  in  full  brightness.  A 
little  less  than  three  days  afterward,  we  see  the 
same  thing  happen  again.  But  none  of  these  stars 
shine  so  bright  as  first  magnitude  stars,  nor  are 
they  made  so  faint  by  the  darker  star  as  to  be 
wholly  invisible  to  the  eye. 

Sometimes  a  "new"  star  blazes  out  in  the  heav- 
ens. Perhaps  w^hen  this  happens,  a  dark  star  has 
"plowed"  through  one  of  the  nebulous  clouds  in 
space,  and  its  surface  is  thus  heated  by  friction 
from  a  dark  crust  to  a  brilliant  vaporous  mass. 
Or  perhaps  when  we  see  such  a  new  star  it  means 
that  two  stars  have  run  into  each  other,  or  passed 
very  near  each  other.  E.xactly  what  happens 
when  one  of  these  new  stars  shines  out,  we  do 
not  yet  know.— Professor  Eric  Doolittle. 

THE  EFFECT  ON  THE  BEE  OF  THE  LOSS  OF  ITS  STING 

Hamfto.n,  I  a. 
Dkar  Si.  Nicholas:     I  have  always  heard   that  bees  die 
after  they  have  stung  something.      Could  you  please  tell 
me  whether  it  is  true  or  not? 

Vour  loving  reader, 

Z.  F'aith  Porter. 

For  many  years,  it  has  been  a  inuch  debated 
question,  first,  as  to  whether  the  honey-bee  loses 
its   sting   in   the   act   of   stinging,   and,   secondly. 


complicated  apparatus,  and  has  been  carefully 
described  with  the  microscope  by  many  students. 
The  late  J.  D.  Hyatt  made  extensive  studies  by 
allowing  the  bee  to  sting  several  pieces  of  lea- 
ther. That,  as  he  said,  gave  him  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  study  certain  parts  of  the  action 
and  the  .structure  of  the  whole  apparatus.  His 
investigations  convinced  him  that  when  a  bee's 
sting  is  firmly  anchored,  the  deep,  recurved  teeth 
prevent  it,  in  most  cases,  from  being  withdrawn, 
and  the  insect  escapes,  leaving  the  sting  in  the 
wound.  His  observations  led  him  to  think  that 
the  bee  in  most  cases  did  not  appear  to  be  seri- 
ously injured  by  the  loss  of  the  sting.  Recently 
the  subject  has  been  discussed  in  "(ileanings  in 
Bee  Culture." 

Other  observers  say  that  nearly  all  bees  lose 
their  sting  in  the  act  of  stinging,  but  that  this 
loss  is  not  seriously  injurious.  The  matter  is 
summed  up  in  the  "ABC  and  XYZ  of  Bee  Cul- 
ture" as  follows: 

"It  has  been  stated  that  the  loss  of  the  sting 
results  in  the  death  of  the  bee  within  a  very 
few  hours;  but  this  can  hardly  be  true.  One 
correspondent  in  particular  relates  the  following 
incident : 

"Through  carelessness,  he  allowed  a  certain 
one  of  his  colonies  to  become  so  infuriated  as  to 
sting  everybody  and  everything  within  reach.  He 
declared,  upon  a  subsequent  examination,  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  bee  in  that  whole  colony 
which  did  not  show  unmistakable  evidence  of 
having  lost  its  sting  in  the  uproar  just  mentioned. 
.Vow,  the  singular  fact  was  that  these  bees  actu- 
ally lived,  gathered  honey,  and  prospered. 

"That  some  bees  die  after  losing  their  sting, 
may  be  true;  but  that  they  invariably  do  co  is  a 
claim  now  thoroughly  discredited." 


llli     -Il\(;    OF    A    HONEV-BEE,    GREATLY    MAG.MFIED 
TO  SHOW  THE   BARBS. 

if  it  does  lose  the  sting,  whether  the  loss  kills  the 
bee.  Formerly  it  was  generally  supposed,  be- 
cause the  sting  is  barbed,  that  the  bee  could  not 
pull  it  out  after  stinging,  and  that  the  loss  of 
the  sting  is  fatal.  Probably  no  part  of  any  other 
insect  has  been  subject  to  more  careful  investi- 
gation  and  more   extended  discussion.     It   is  a 


WHAT  IS  AN   ECLIPSE? 

HOBOKF.X,  K.  J. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Would  you  kindly  tell  me  what  is 
an  eclipse  —  the  eclipse  of  the  moon  and  sun  ? 
Vour  devoted  reader, 

J.  C.  Henry  Backman. 

An  eclipse  is  a  shadow  in  which  the  people 
who  see  it  are  standing.  An  eclipse  of  the  sun 
is  caused  by  the  passage  of  the  moon  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth.  The  moon  prevents  the  light 
of  the  sun  from  coming  to  the  earth.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun  is,  therefore,  the  shadow  of  the  moon 
cast  on  the  earth,  and  those  who  are  within  that 
shadow  cannot  see  the  sun  because  the  moon  is 
in  the  line  of  sight.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is 
the  shadow  of  the  earth  upon  the  moon.  The 
earth  then  is  between  the  sun  and  the  moon,  and 
prevents  the  light  from  passing  to  the  moon. 
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TUK  spirit  of  Christmas  breathes  through  ahnost  all  the 
stories  in  this  number,  and  crowds  in  between  them  ;  it 
leaps  to  light  on  ]^age  after  page  in  verse  or  picture;  it  in- 
vades even  the  "Nature  and  Science"  department:  and, 
last  but  not  least,  it  has  brought  added  prestige  to  the 
League  through  the  Christmas  offerings  of  our  young  art- 
ists and  verse-writers.  There  were  many  capital  Vule-tide 
drawings:  and  the  Christmas  hymn  on  the  opposite  page 
is  a  beautiful  little  poem,  well  worthvof  a  grown-up  author, 
while  scores  of  others  were  hardly  less  inspired. 

And  a  fine  contrast  to  this  Christmas  feast  is  afforded  bv 
the  young  photographers,  whose  cameras  caught  many 
charming  scenes  of  mid-year  vacations. 


"My  Neighbor"  proved  another  popular  subject,  and 
brought  us  a  fine  array  of  little  stories  and  sketches,  ad- 
mirably told.  The  few  here  printed  are  fairly  representa- 
tive of  them  all.  As  for  the  many,  many  others  unavoidably 
crowded  out,  the  heart  of  good  .St.  Nicnni,.\s  would  be 
surelv  grieved  concerning  them  but  for  the  "  never-say- 
die  "  spirit  of  their  young  authors,  which  is  sure  to  win 
them  erelong  their  "place  in  the  sun"  —  and  both  the 
gold  and  silver  badges.  So  with  thanks  and  blessings 
combined,  the  magazine  greets  its  loyal  young  folk  of  the 
League,  and  wishes  them,  each  and  all,  a  \'ery  Merry 
Christmas  and  a  Happv  New  \'ear  1 

Don' t  07'tTiook  thf'  Special  Xotice  on  pt^i^c  /Sq. 
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PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Edith  Mayne  (age  14),  Brooklyn,  N.  V. 

Silver  badges,  Mildred  Benjamin  (age   ijt.  Scranton,  Pa.:     Minnie  Bruner  (age   11),    Longmont.  Col.;    Martha  E. 

Whittemore  (age  17),  Topeka.  Kan.;  Laura  Hadley  (age  14),  New  Haven,  Conn. 

VERSE.     Cold  badge,  Katharine  Keiser  (age  lO),  Clayton,  Mo.     Silver  badges.  Mary  C.  Sherman  (age  15), Vienna, 

Va.;   Florence  Lauer  Kite  (age  i,V).  Milton,  Mass.;   Edythe  Margaret  Murray  (age  13).  Kdinburgh,  Scotland. 

DRAWINGS,     eiold  badges,  Margaret  K.  TurnbuU  (age  171,  Cambridge,  Mass.:    Wilhelmina  R.  Babcock  (age  17). 

Trovidcnce.  R.  I.    Silver  badges.  Robert  Ringel  (age  iq),  lirooklvn,  N.  V.;  George  A.  Chromey  (age  14).  Duryea,  Pa.; 

Henry  P.  Teall  (age  17^  Bloumfield,  N.    ]■.  Edna'j.  Buck  (age  17),  \Valpole,  Mass. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Cold  badges.   C.  Norman  Fitts  (age  16),  Goshen,  Mass.;   Margaret  H.  Pooley  (age  17),  Buffalo, 

N.  V.      Silver  badges,  L.  Armstrong  Kern  (age   14).   JIattoon,   111.;    Richard  C.  Ramsey  (age   ib'),    Palo  Alto,  Cal.; 

Constance  C.  Ling  (age  14),   I'etmit.   .Mich.;  Ruth  D.  Lee  (age  12),  Victoria,  I!.    C;   Catherine  P.  Norris    (age   14), 

Phoeni.wille,  Pa.;   Rosalind  Orr  English  (age  loi,  London,  Kngland. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.      C.ld  badge.  Caroline  F.  Ware  (age  13).  Brookline,  Mass. 

Silver  badges.  Henry  S.  Johnson  (age  14),  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Joe  Earnest  (age  12).  Colorado.  Te.v. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Silver  badges.   Jean  C.  Roy  (age  I2\  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  Virginia  Park  (age  14),  Atchison, 

Kan.;   Margaret  Preston  (age  14),  Providence.  K.  I. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  HVMN 

BV    KATHARINE    KEISER    (AGE    l6> 

Gold  Badge.     (Sih'er  Badge  -won  August,  igi}) 

Rejoice!  rejoice!  wc  sing  His  birth, 

A  little  Child  who  came  to  earth 
LoiiK  years  ago  in   Bethlehem  : 

When  ansels  bright  with  rapture  sang. 
And  with  the  joy  of  heavenly  sound 
To  trembling  shepherds  on  the  ground 

The  hillsides  of  Judea  rang. 

Rejoice!  rejoice!     His  gifts  we  bring 

Who  is  of  love  and  friendship  King. 
I-ike  wise  men  of  the  Orient 

Who  sought  Him.  longing,  from  afar. 

With  gold,  and  myrrh,  and   incense  sweet, 
To  lay  their  treasures  at  His  feet. 

So  follow  we  the  guiding  star. 

Rejoice  !  rejoice  I   't  is  Christmas  Day  ! 

Let  holly  branches  strew  the  way. 
.•\nd  Christmas  bells  ring  merrily. 

In  this,  the  season  of  good-will. 

With  joyful  hearts  we  sing  the  love 
That  came  to  us  from  heaven  above. 

The  love  that  bideth  with  us  still. 


■^ 

-      — 

■■^■t 

^^>j2 

^^91 

**TAK^  ^,  A(iK    l6. 

C.il;  ,   1913.) 

MY  XEIGHBOR 

IIV    MILDRED    I1E.\JAMI.\     (AGE    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Dora   Woodman   woke  one  morning  with   a   feeling  of 
ixpectalion.     As  soon  as  she  was  fully  awake,  she  real- 
ized the  cause  of  this  feeling.     It  was  the  day  th.it  their 
new  neighbors  were  to  arrive. 

Dora  had  liked  the  people  who  had  lived  next  door 
>ery  much,  and  felt  badly  when  they  left.  She  was 
cheered,  however,  when  she  heard  from  the  landlortl, 
iu-r  uncle,  that  the  new  family  had  traveled  extensively, 
h.id  many  interesting  experiences,  and  that  there  was 
.1  daughter  just   Dora's  age — thirteen. 

"That  is  n't  all.  Dora,"  he  continued;  "you  have  n't 
heard  of  the  principal  member  of  the  family — Robert. 
I  assure  you  there  is  great  pleasure  in  store  for  you. 
for  he  is  a  delightful  companion,  as  I  can  testify  from 
experience." 

"Oh,  L'ncle  Will,  please  tell  me  more  about  him ! 
Mow  old  is  he?"  begged  Dora.  No  amount  of  coaxing, 
however,  would  induce  Uncle  Will  to  give  any  more 
definite  information. 

"Just  you  wait  and  see,"  he  said. 

For  a  month,  Dora  had  waited  patiently,  and  now  her 
desire  was  to  be   realized.     About   ten   o'clock  they  ar- 
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rived.  The  first  glance  from  behind  Dora's  bedroom 
curtains  revealed  a  sweet-faced  woman  whom  Dora 
knew  to  be  the  mother,  a  tall,  (inc-looking  man,  and  a 
pretty,  brown-haired  girl.  Satisfied  that  she  should  like 
the  daughter  for  a  playmate,  she  looked  for  Robert.  To 
her  surprise  and  disappointment,  no  one  else  appeared. 

Thinking  that 
Robert  would 
pet  there  later, 
she  determined 
to  become  ac- 
quainted with 
the  daughter 
of  the  hou.sc. 
.\bout  noon- 
time she  suc- 
n  eded.  and  as 
-Hin  as  she 
I'll  well  enough 
icquainted.she 
said : 

"My     Uncle 

Will  mentioned  your  brother  Robert — is  becoming  soon?" 
"My  brother  Robert  !"  replied  her  friend.  Elsie  by 
name.  "Why.  I  have  no  brother  Robert !  Come  over 
this  afternoon,  and  we  will  go  for  a  ride  with  Robert — 
:ny  Shetland  pony." 

■MY  NEIGHBOR 

BY    EDITH    MAYXE    (aCE    I4) 

Gold  Badge.  (Sihcer  Badge  uon  August,  1913) 
One  July  afternoon  at  camp,  feeling  in  a  mood  for 
liird-hunting,  I  took  my  field-glasses  and  sauntered 
<lown  a  path  bordered  by  woods  on  one  side  and  by  the 
lake  on  the  other.  Before  I  had  gone  far.  I  saw  a  cedar 
wnxwing  high  up  on  a  skeleton  tree,  busily  preening 
liis  feathers,  and 
near  him.  bobbin',' 
his  head  as  he  in- 
dustriously scanned 
each  inch  of  bark, 
a  downy  won! 
pecker.  The  c. 
bird,  obscured  ly 
the  dense  foliar «, 
"meowed"  to  !■- 
heart's  content.  : 

all        the        w 

seemed  alive  \v 
sweet  bird  car- 
ings.  Walking 

stealthily  along  on 
the  soft  pine-nee- 
dles, such  a  blaz- 
ing vision  of  color 
flashed  suddenly 
across  my  eyes  as 
to  completely  daz- 
zle me.  Not  two 
feet  from  me, 
perched  serenely  on 
a  bush,  sat  the 
most  brilliant  bird 
I  had  ever  seen. 
Before  I  could  think,  the  little  fellow  mysteriously 
vanished.  Searching  the  high  limbs  of  surrounding 
trees  through  my  field-glasses,  I  spied  the  glowing 
.scarlet  and  glossy  black  of  my  new  acquaintance.  The 
minute  he  flew  away,  I  rushed  back  to  camp  for  my 
field-book  of  the   wild  birds.     How  delighted   I   was  to 
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l.V    JI'MOU    SlR[ITON.    age 
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\    KFNXETH    U.   SMITH,  AGE 
(  HONOR    MEMBKU.) 


B\     FIDELIA    CONNAD,  AGE    1 5-  P^'   CONSTANCE    C.   LING,  AGE    14.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 


P.\    Rl'TM    n     LEE.   AGF 
(SILVER    HAriGK.) 


P'l     BEATRICE    B.    SAWVER,   AGE     16, 
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find  that  my  new  little  neighbor  was  the  scarlet  tana- 
gcr.  Reading  every  word  about  the  dashing  songster, 
what  could  have  surprised  mc  more  than  to  learn  that 
its  mate  was  a  soft  olive-green  ! 

Again  that  afternoon  I  came  unexpectedly  upon  the 
tanager  as  he  darted  across  the  path  into  the  cool 
boughs  of  the  hemlocks,  a  bright  red  berry  in  his  bill. 
Waiting  expectantly  was  a  dear  little  bunch  of  olive- 
green  feathers,  which  deftly  caught  the  berry  and 
blinked  its  satisfaction. 

After  that  1  saw  a  great  deal  of  my  little  neighbor 
and  his  contented  family,  and  was  loath  to  bid  them 
good-by  when  the  summer  was  over. 


*    BUSY.  BY  klARCARET   K.  TURNBt'LL,  AGP.    17.      GOLD   BADGK. 

(SILVER    BADGE    WON    AUG.,   1909.) 

MV^  NEIGHBOR 

BY  AN.SA    E.    BOTSFORD    (AGE    1 5) 

Among   the   large   maple-   and   walnut-trees   which   sur- 
round my  home,  stands  a  giant  elm. 

It  has  braved  the  storms  of  over  a  century,  anil  1 
sometimes  wonder  what  its  ringed  chambers  would  dis- 
close to  scientists  should  they  gain  access  to  them. 
Would  they  tell  the  story  of  those  hardships  it  has  so 
triumphantly  mastered  ?     I  do  not  know. 

But  its  halls  and  bowers  in  summer  give  no  evidence 
of  them.  Becoming  the  leafy  habitation  of  the  birds, 
they  echo  their  sweetest  songs ;  chiefly  those  of  the 
orioles,  that  dispense  their  liquid  notes  while  hanging 
their  pretty  nests  from  the  swaying  branches. 

It  is  an  attraction  to  passing  tourists  as  well  as  school- 
children ;  the  latter  to  play  in  its  cool  shade,  the  for- 
mer to  admire  and  photograph  its  gigantic  form. 

Many  a  time  has  it  been  my  retreat  when  re.iding, 
and  the  alluring  center  of  our  neighborhood  picnics. 

At  dusk,  as  the  whippoorwill  calls  dismally  from  a 
near-by  thicket,  men  congregate  here  to  chat  on  sub- 
jects of  various  interests. 

And  in  winter,  when  the  sharp  north  winds  whistle 
through  the  naked  branches,  this  tree  stands  sentinel 
over  all  the  others — strong  and  brave. 

The  beauty  and  grandeur  of  this  old  monarch  have 
strangely  appealed  to  me;  and  I  have  so  learned  to 
love  it  that  it  has  become  an  indispensable  part  of  my 
childhood's  friendships,  which  I  shall  never  cease  to 
cherish;  and  if  I  can  learn  to  love  all  my  neighbors 
as  I  do  this  one,  it  will  be  easy  to  obey  the  command, 
"Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself." 
Vol.  XLI.— 24. 


A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 

BY    MARY   C.   SHERMAN    (AGE    IS) 

{Silver  Badge) 
The  Lord  of  heaven  comes  down  to  bless 

His  people,  here  on  earth,  below. 
.Ground  Him  shines  the  holiness 

That  makes  the  hearts  of  angels  glow  ; 
And  angel  voices,  sweet  and  strong, 
In  triumph  sing  that  heavenly  song 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

But  sweeter  than  that   seraphs'  song, 

The  baby  Jesus,  there,  we  see. 
Whose  birth  was  told  through  ages  long. 

He  lies  upon  His  mother's  knee. 
He  does  not  see  the  angel  throng. 
He  does  not  hear  the  seraphs'  song 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

Lord,  though  Thou  didst  not  hear  the  praise, 

Nor  angels  in  their  glory  see. 
Hear  Thou  the  prayers  Thy  children  raise. 

And  give  us  strength  to  live  for  Thee. 
Still  let  us  hear  in  seraphs'  song 
The  message  sung  by  angel  throng. 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good-will  to  men." 

MY  NEIGHBOR 

BY    MINNIE    BRUNER    (AGE    II) 

(Silver  liadije) 
1  AM  a  member  of  a  family  of  prairie-dogs.  We  have 
furry  brown  coats,  and  live  in  burrows  in  the  ground. 
Sometimes  the  dry  farmers  who  do  not  like  us  pour 
molasses  or  sticky  tar  around  our  holes.  Indeed,  some 
of  them  have  poisoned  the  seed-grains  which  are  our 
chief  foods.  We  are  quite  sharp,  though,  and  are  sel- 
dom poisoned.  In  the  summer,  we  store  the  grain  and 
other  good  things  away  in  the  different  rooms  so  we 
shall  be  supplied  in  the  winter.  Our  nearest  neighbors 
are   Mr.  and   Mrs.  Owl. 

We   live   in   what   might   be   called    a   flat,   and   some 


(SILVER   BADGE.) 


might  think  that,  living  so  near  to  one  another,  we  and 
our  neighbors  eat  about  the  same  things.  But  they 
would  be  mistaken.  Mrs.  Owl  once  told  me  they  fed  on 
parts  of  ugly  crawling  things  called  scorpions.  She  said 
it  took  dozens  and  dozens  for  one  meal,  but  that  their 
greatest  luxury  was  when  they  found  a  nest  of  tiny 
field-mice. 

I    must   tell    you   what    Mother   Owl    looks   like.      Her 
feathers  are  of  a  yellowish  brown  color,  which  is  sprin- 
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kled  with  black  dots.  The  top  of  her  head  is  covered 
with  thick  brown-and-white  furry  feathers.  She  has 
bright  yellow  eyes.  If  one  notices  closely,  he  will  see 
there  is  a  very  thin  skin  like  a  veil  which  can  be  drawn 
over  the  eyes  at  will.     She  has  a  sharp,  hooked  beak. 

She  often  sits  by  the  door  of  the  hole  where  she 
lives,  with  the  young  owls  beside  her.  If  she  sees  any 
one  coming,  she  turns  and  drops  out  of  sight  in  the 
hole.  Whenever  she  is  angry  with  the  baby  owls,  she 
makes  a  snapping  noise  with  her  beak.  I  think  most 
of  the  time  she  is  a  very  agreeable  neighbor. 


BUSY.  BY    WILHELMIN'.A    R     BAliCOCK,  AGE    tj.       GOLD   B.\l)GE. 

(S1L\'ER    BADGE   WON    JINE,  I913.) 

A  CHRISTMAS  SONG 

BY    DOROTHY    C.    SNYDER    (AGE    I5) 

(Honor  Member) 
Far,  far  away,  sweet  bells  are  pealing. 

Their  chimes  are  sounding  soft  and  low  ; 
And  from  the  sky  snowflakes  are  stealing. 

And  falling  on  the  earth  below. 
The  world  is  glad,  all  hearts  are  gay. 
The  old  are  young,  on  Christmas  Day. 

Forth  from  the  village  church  are  wending 
The  townsfolk,  pure  in  minds  and  hearts: 

Each  look  a  holy  joy  is  lending. 

Each  word  a  Christmas  cheer  imparts. 

For  all  are  glad,  each  heart  is  gay. 

The  old  are  young,  on  Christmas  Day. 

MY  N-EIGHBOR 

BY    ALICE    CHINN    (AGE    I2> 

The  neighbor  I  wish  to  tell  you  about  is  a  little  bird. 

In  the  city  in  which  I  live,  there  are  few  birds  except 
sparrows. 

Mr.  Sparrow  and  his  wife  made  a  home  for  the  fu- 
ture little  ones  last  spring  on  one  of  our  back  porches. 
Now  they  have  se^-eral  little  ones. 

Every  evening.  Mr.  Sparrow  takes  a  swing.  There  is 
a  rope  hanging  from  the  porch  above,  and  he  catches 
hold  of  it,  and  swings  back  and  forth. 

He  is  a  fine  neighbor,  for  there  are  very  few  neigh- 
bors who  eat  the  bugs  from  your  flower  beds. 

I  imagine  that  Mr.  Sparrow  has  a  time  feeding  his 
family,  for  as  they  chirp,  chirp,  they  must  say,  "I  am 
hungry  ;  I  am  hungry." 


How  any  one  could  kill  a  bird,  even  a  sparrow,  I  do 
not  see.     For  they  are  such  busy  little  things. 

And  we  have  no  better  neighbors  than  Mr.  Sparrow 
and  his  family. 

A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 

BY    EMILY    LEGG    (AGE    I4) 

Gleam,  Christmas  candle,  gleam ! 

Spread  thy  soft  radiance  far. 
And  let  its  pure  light  beam 

As  holy  as  the  star 
That  led  the  wise  men  far  away. 
To  where  the  gentle  Christ-child  lay. 

Fade,  Christmas  candle,  fade  ! 

Now  dimmer  grows  thy  light. 
Yet  forever  has  it  made 

A  weary  heart  more  bright. 
And  though,  in  time,  thy  watchers  part. 
Thy  glow  will  live  in  every  heart. 


MY  NEIGHBOR 

BY    MARIAN    THANHOUSER    (AGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
My  neighbor  lives  opposite  the  land  of  things  that  are 
real,  across  the  shining  silver  street,  in  the  country  of 
fairy.  There  are  people  who  cannot  see  over  the  street, 
and  they  are  the  children  whom  the  gnomes  and  goblins 
never  visit,  and  the  men  and  women  who  never  read 
fairy  tales.  But  happy  are  those,  little  ones  and  grown- 
ups, who  have  fairy  neighbors,  for  in  them  they  will 
find  ever  loyal  and  constant  friends. 

My   little   neighbor    is   very    shy,    and    only   visits   ine 
when   I   am   alone,   or   when    I    lie   awake   at   night.     At 

such  times,  he  comes 
on  a  moonbeam,  or  is 
blown  in  by  the  wind 
from  a  forest  dance 
with  the  fairy  queen. 

Sometimes  he  races 
with  me  in  the  garden, 
and  he  always  wins, 
for  fairies'  feet  are 
very  light,  and  his 
curled-toed  shoes  send 
him  over  the  grass  like 
a  sunbeam.  We  play 
hide-and-seek  together, 
but  he  is  very  hard  to 
find,  as  he  hides  be- 
hind roses  and  daffo- 
dils and  in  birds'  nests. 
At  night,  I  can  see 
him  come  by  the  tiny, 
rosy  gleam  of  his 
wings.  If  he  is  in  a 
frolicsome  mood,  he 
brings  all  the  elves 
and  fairies  with  him, 
and  holds  a  ball  on 
the  moonlit  floor.  Of  course  you  have  been  to  a  fairy 
ball,  so  I  need  not  describe  it.  I  have  a  wonderful 
time  at  fairy  balls  !  There  I  never  bother  about  steps, 
but  sprinkle  some  magic  powder  on  my  toes,  and  whirl 
off  in  an  opal-colored  circle.  But  if  my  nurse  comes 
in,  the  moonlight  fades,  my  neighbor  vanishes,  the  elfin 
minstrels  whisk  around  the  corner  to  fairy-land, — and 
loneliness  is  everywhere. 


BUSY.  BY    ROBERT    RIKGEL, 

AGE    15.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 
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A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN 


BV    FLORENCE  U^UER    KITE    (AGE    Ij) 

(Silver  Badge) 
He  is  born,  the  Prince  of  Peace! 

The  restless  world  for  once  is  calm  ; 
ThrouRhout   the   earth   men's  struggles  cease, 

Night  broods  o'er  all  with  soothing  balm. 
An  angel's  voice  rings  o'er  the  plain  : 
"Thy  Saviour  comes  that  sin  may  cease  ; 
In  a  manger  He  hath  lain. 

He  is  born,  the  Prince  of  Peace! 

"He  is  born,  the  Mighty  One!" 

The  wondering  shepherds  haste  away. 
And  find  the  gentle  Mary's  Son 

Within  the  manger  on  the  hay. 
The  shepherds  kneel  before  the  Child, 

And  thus  His  conquests  arc  begun. 
— Not  those  of  war.  but  sweet  and  mild — 

He  is  born,  the  Mighty  One  ! 

He  is  born,  the  King  of  Kings! 

Wise  men  are  upon  the  way, 
With  their  costly  offerings  ; 

Kneeling  shepherds  homage  pay. 
Though  we  were  not  there  that  day, 

Still  for  us  the  message  rings: 
"Come  in  haste,  make  no  delay  ! 

He  is  born,  the  King  of  Kings!" 

MY  NEIGHBOR 
(As  told  by  "Aunt  Mary  Ann") 

BY    RUTH    K.^THRVN    GAVLORD    (AGE    I4) 

(Honor  Member) 
"Come  right  in  and  set  down!  I  ain't  set  eyes  on  you 
this  long  time.  No.  I  don't  see  much  o'  my  neighbors. 
Mis'  Hart,  next  door,  she  drops  in  now  'n'  then.  But 
goodness !  she  talks  so  much.  I  don't  hev  no  chance ! 
She  's  that  took  up  with  her  apple  jell'  this  week,  she 
ain't  ben  over  once.  I  alias  make  my  jell'  the  fust 
week  in  .August,  like  my  mother,  an'  her  mother  afore 
her.  .An'  so  I  've  told  Mis'  Hart  many  a  time,  but  it 
don't  do  no  good. 


dough  in,  and  stirs  an'  stirs,  like  it  was  some  sort  o' 
magic.     Pertends  her  bread  's  good  's  mine ! 

"An'  them  ain't  all,  I  ken  tell  you.  He  's  give'  her  a 
sewin'-machinc,  an'  a  gasolene  iron,  an'  a  'blue  flame' 
stove,  and  land  knows  what  not. 

"  'Course,  it  ain't  my  business  to  gossip  'bout  her, 
but  I  never  let  my  boy  give  me  no  tomfooleries!  I 
alias  brung  him  up  to  get  useful  presents  for  his  father 
'n'  me,  like  money,  an'  good,  substantial  furn'ture. 

"My  goodness!  ef  here  don't  come  Mis'  Hart  herself. 
I  s'posc  I  got  to  hear  Ned's  last  letter  an'  all  'bout 
him.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  hear  her  run  on  a  steady 
stream.  /  alias  follow  the  example  o'f  my  mother  and 
her  mother,  an'  try  not  to  talk  too  much." 


^>< 


A  IICADING   FOR  DECEMBSR.         BV  GEORGE  A.  CHROMEV, 
AGE    14.       (SILVER    BADGE.) 

"But  then,  she  's  mighty  queer  'bout  some  things. 
There  's  that  newfangled  thing  her  boy  sent  her.  He 
told  her  to  jest  rub  it  over  her  carpet,  and  it  'd  take  out 
all  the  dust !  The  idee !  I  'm  sure  beatin'  was  good 
'nough  for  my  mother  and  her  mother ;  I  guess  it  'II  hev 
to  do  for  me. 

"An'   she   's   got   a   bread-mixer   too.      Jest   puts   her 


BY    MADEl.I.*.'E   ZEISSE,  AGE    I4. 


THE  HEART  OF  THE  YEAR 

BY    EDVTHE    MARGARET    MURRAY    (aGF.    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Mu.sK-BROWN,  and  yellow,  and  crimson,  and  gold. 

Sec  how  the  leaves  come  falling,  falling  ; 
Flooding  the  paths  with  a  wealth  untold, 
Wafting  a  faint  scent  of  mosses  and  mold. 

While  the  restless  wind  is  calling. 

Spring  is  the  time  of  fresh,  young  hopes  and  joys. 
When  the  year's  youthful  heart  is  a-throbbing ; 

Then  warm  Summer  reigns  with  a  proud,  queen-like 
poise. 
Till  the  wild  .Autumn  wind  comes  a-sobbing. 

And  Autumn — ah.  Autumn,  with  brown,  scented  leaf, 

See  how  the  leaves  arc  falling,  falling. 
But  the  year's  weary  heart  is  broken  with  grief, 
.And  Winter  steals  up  like  a  guilty  white  thief, 

And  the  wind  is  forever  calling. 

MY  NEIGHBOR 

BY    MARTHA    E.    WHITTEMORE    (aGE    I7) 

(Sik'er  Badge) 
A  CHARMING  neighbor  once  lived  in  our  garden;  and 
this  is  how  I  came  to  know  him  :  one  summer  afternoon 
I  was  picking  flowers,  when  a  tiny,  sparkling  bird 
darted  by.  Dropping  everything,  1  ran  to  follow  him. 
There  he  was,  hovering  among  the  trumpet-flowers,  his 
wings  whirring  continually  and  making  a  blur  on  each 
side  of  his  iridescent  body.  Now  he  skimmed  about 
as  if  playing  hide-and-seek  with  some  little  insect. 
Then,  as  though  tired,  he  settled  on  a  twig,  remaining 
for  several  moments,  motionless.  The  time  had  come 
to  see  who  he  was !  I  crept  up  breathlessly.  His 
brilliant  green  body  was  about  three  inches  long,  his 
bill  covering  fully  one  third  of  that  length  !  An  ex- 
quisite shade  of  rose  and  violet  glistened  on  his  throat. 
What  a  cunning  little  swallow-tail  he  had !  Yes,  this 
was  a  really,   truly   raby-throated   humming-bird !      But 
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what  made  him  so  quiet  when  he  must  have  seen  me? 
There  he  sat  as  unconcerned  as  could  be. 

I  rushed  into  the  house  for  the  field-glasses,  and 
returned  just  in  time  to  see  him  dash  toward  the  birch- 
tree.  Ah  !  maybe  his  nest  was  there  !  So  I  advanced, 
intent  upon  finding  it.  But  Mr.  Ruby-throat  did  not  so 
wish.  He  flew  before  my  face  and  darted  away  with  a 
quick,  attracting  chirp ;  but  the  hunt  continued.  Fi- 
nally, I  spied  a  swallow-tail  sticking  up  from  something 
that  resembled  a  knot,  on  a  high  bough.  Perhaps  this 
was  Mrs.  Humming-bird  at  home.  What  a  tiny  nest 
and  how  dainty  it  really  was,  with  its  edging  of  fern. 

Well,  delightful  entertainment  was  not  lacking  during 
the  hot  days  that  followed,  and  I  shall  always  remember 
this  little  bird  neighbor  with  joy. 


A   HEADING  FOR   DECEMBER.  BV    Hli.NKY    P.    TEALL,  AGE    I7. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 

THE  HE.\RT  OF  THE  YEAR 

BY    GRACE    NOERR    SHERBURNE     (aGE     I7) 

(Honor  Member) 
Oh,  how  can  I   write  of  Christmas  time 

When  summer  is  here  and  skies  are  blue? 
How  can  I  write  of  frost  and  rime 

When  the  river  smiles  and  the  brook  laughs  too  ? 
— An  oriole  sings  in  the  apple-tree, 
A  song  of  a  warm,  sun-dappled  lea. 

Oh,  how  can  I  write  of  winter's  joys 

When  the  green-clad  mountains  are  calling  me? 

When  I  hear  the  river's  exultant  voice 
As  it  dashes  on  toward  the  distant  sea? 

■ — The  oriole  sings  all  the  sunny  day  ; 

Cold  ice  and   snow  seem  far  away. 

"The  heart  of  the  year," — 't  is  the  hardest  of  themes. 
When  gentle  breezes  are  laughing  low. 
When  lilting  bird-songs  disturb  my  dreams. 
Pray  how  can  I  write  of  frost  and  snow? 
— The  oriole's  song  rings  sweet  and  clear. 
Why,  summer  for  me  is  the  heart  of  the  year ! 


NEIGHBORS 

BY    LAURA    HADLEY    (aGE    14) 

(Silver  Badge) 

July  10. 
The  house  across  the  road  has  been  taken.  It  has  been 
empty  for  years  and  years,  and  we  have  all  grown  to 
love  the  ramshackle  old  building  with  its  clinging, 
green  vines  and  its  old-fashioned  flower  garden.  The 
idea  of  neighbors  there  is  preposterous.  I  know  I  'm 
going  to  hate  them. 

July  12. 
Neighbor  Perkins  says  there  are  four  children  in  the 
new  family.     They  will  probably  scream  and  yell  from 
morning  to  night. 

July  '5- 
The   mother   and   eldest   daughter   came   down   to-day 
to    fix    up   the   house.      The   girl    is    about   my   age,    and 
does  n't  look  half  as  horrid  as  I  expected  her  to. 

July  20. 
The  whole  family  has  arrived,  bag  and  baggage.     Be- 
sides the  mother  and  daughter  there  are  two  eight-year- 
olds,  and  a  small,  golden-haired  boy  of  five.     There  will 
be  no  more  peace  for  us. 

July  21. 
Mother  went  over  to-day  to  see  if  she  could  help  our 
new  neighbors.     Now  they  '11  be  borrowing  from  us  all 
the  time. 

July  22. 
I    knew    it.      Marjorie,    the    daughter,   borrowed   some 
matches  to-day.     She  said  she  hoped  we  would  like  each 
other  and  get  to  be  friends.     She  is  rather  pretty,  and 
has  nice  manners. 

July  23. 
I    visited    the    Stones    (our   neighbors)    to-day.      The 
twins  were  off  in  the  woods,  but  the  mother  is  a  per- 
fect dear,  while  the  baby  is  too  sweet  for  words.     I  am 
going  to  help  them  to-morrow. 

August  5. 
I  have  been  so  busy  lately  that  I  have  not  had  time 
to   write   up   my  diary,   but    I   know   three   things.   They 
are  : 


We  all  love  the  Stones  ; 
Marjorie  is  my  best  friend  ; 
They  are  ideal  neighbors. 


and 


THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No-  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.      A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  I 

Katharine  Beard 
Emanuel  Farbstein 
Adelin  S.  BrigRS 
Marion  Casey 
Betty  Penny 
Glenn  Bruce 
Klmer  H.  Van  Fleet 
Rose  FrancesCushman 
Grace  C.  Freese 
Dorothy  Curtis 
Bessie  Radlofsky 
Elsie  I'erhune 
Dorothy  H.  Mack 
S.  Frances  Hershey 
Margaret  Crozier 
Ethel  Warren  Kidder 
Mary  Daboll 
Elisabeth  Story 

G  leas  on 
Henrietta  L.  Perrins 
Florence  W    'I'owle 
Katherine  M.  Palmer 
Elizabeth  Macdonatd 
May  E.  Hershey 
Ruth  L.  Briggs 


Mary  Swift  Rupert 
Edith  McEwen 
Elmaza  Fletcher 
Ruth  Harrington 
Anna  Munson  Sanford 
Elizabeth  Boyd  Bratton 
Lillian  (Ireen 
Althea  Cuneo 
Vivian  E    Hall 
Anna  G.  Tremaine 
Catherine  Sweet 
Elsie  Baum 

Helen  Frances  1  homas 
Helen  Stearly 
Margaret  Pennewell 
Adelaide  H.  Noll 
Emily  Frankenstein 
Irma  Andre  Hoerman 
Robert  Wynne  Wilson, 

Jr. 
Helen  E.  Frazier 

PROSE,  2 

Ruth  Cohn 
Helen  Krauss 
Louise  R.  Hewson 


AnnettaB.  Stainton 
Barbara  Barnes 
Henry  Wilson  Hardy 
C.  Rosalind  Holmes 
Betty  Stine 
Eliza  Anne  Peterson 
Dorothy  Waite 
Dorothy  Levy 
Ruth  Ore 
Ehzabeth  Kales 
Kenneth  G.  Hook 
W.  E.  Morris 
Oscar  K.  Rice 
Mary  C.  Schultz 
Mary  A.  White 
Sally  Cushman 
Helena  E.  Perin 
Rebecca  Latham 

VERSE,  I 

Barbara  Knight 
June  Wellman 
B.  Cresswell 
Richard  Donald 

Schmidt 
Alice  Tnmble 
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Virpnia  McConnick 
Mary  R    Sieichcn 
Hope  Saticrthwaite 
Annctic  B.  Moran 
Margaret  C.  Hland 
KUie  I.   Kichtcr 
Marjorie  M.  Carroll 
jcanncltc  K,  Laws 
Surah  M.  Uradlcy 
Kdith  Valpey  Manwcll 
l)uruthy  Ucming 
KUie  Kmcry  Glenn 
Mary  Carver  Williams 
Kl^a  .Anna  Synnestvcdt 
Kliittbeih  Morrison 

ItutTicld 
Jean  C.    Trumun 
Nell  Adams 
John  C.  Karrar 
(ftadyx  S.  Conrad 
Helen  Kalhcrinc  Smith 
Marian  Hlair 
Kvelyn  Knuclbracht 
Cora  Louise  Bullerfield 
Marion  K.  Munson 
Josephine  Lytic 

Livingood 
Margaret  A    Blair 
Kliiabeth  Prait 
Kleanor  Mishnun 
Eleanor  Marquand 
Kleanor  Bowman 
tU^ic  L.  [.iistin 
Veniie  Peacock 
(icorgenc  Uavis 
Mignon  H.  Kliot 
Rose  M    Davis 
Miriam  Simons 
Isabel  K.  Rathbome 
Anna  K.  Kddy 
C.  Marina  Foster 
Edith  Howard  Walton 
Marjorie  Dodj^e 
Mildred  C.  Wheeler 
Grace  Lewis 

VKRSK.  2 

Pauline  Lambert 
Theodora  Booth 
Skinner 


Robert  Martin 

Bessie  Dcnslow 

Mary  Elizabeth  Mayes 

Edith  M    Smith 

Paul  Sullivan 

Austin  Kubbins  Gordon 

Marion  Monroe 

Edwin  M.  Gill 

Sarah  T.  Parker 

Isabella  B    Howland 

S.  Dorothy  Bell 

J.  Thomas 

E.  Thco,  Nelson 

Isabelle  Rimes 

Virginia  Gardiner 

Alethia  S.  Bland 

R.  H.  Foster 

Francis  H.  Dickson 

Mary  Tuttle 

Alison  M.  Kingsbury 

Isabel  Bachcler 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Jean  Dickinson 
Gaston  A.  Lintncr 
Elizabeth  While 
Elinor  Rennick 

Warren 
Doris  Bevy 
Ruth  K.  Prager 
Philip  Stringer 
Christina  C.  .NL  Murtrie 
Margaret  Leather 
Henry  (>.  T.  Langdon 
Madeline  Connell 
Otis  Wanton  Balis 
Samia  Marquand 
Ruth  Packard 
Marie  Le  Tourncux 
Muriel  G.  Read 
J.  Sherwin  Murphy 
Frances  E. 

McLaughlin 
Dorothy  Perry 
Janet  Waldron 

Victorius 
Helen  Snook 
Frances  Goodhue 
Margaret  K,.  Hinds 
Mary  Marquand 


SPECIAL  XOTICE 


As  announced  by  the  pubiishers^  St.  Nicholas 
will  hereafter  be  issued  about  fifteen  days  later 
in  the  month  than  heretofore — or,  as  nearly 
as  possible^  on  the  first  of  every  month.  For- 
tunately for  Leai^ue  members^  this  change  in 
the  date  of  publication  enables  us  to  extend  the 
limit  of  closing  the  League  competitions  by 
about  hoo  weeks.  The  closing  of  each  compe- 
tition will  thus  be  brought  a  fortnight  nearer 
to  the  report  upon  its  contributions  —  a  sa^'ing 
of  time  and  patience  that  7i>ill  be  gladly  7oel- 
comed  by  ei'cry  member  of  the  League. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION 

No.   170 


Marjorie  Ward 
Jessie  L.  Mclcalf 
Frances  K.  Marlatt 
Phyllis  Voung 
Ellen  McDaniel 
Marguerite  T.  Arnold 
Juliet  Thompson 
Samuel  H.  (.)rdway,  Jr. 
Alvin  E.  Hlomquisl 
George  L,  Howe 
Elizabeth  C.  Carter 
Edna  M.  Guck 
Eleanor  L>.  Mason 
Phyllis  M.  PuUiam 
E.  P.  Pond,  Jr. 
Eleanor  Linton 
Elsa  S.  Ebeling 
Theresa  Winsor 
Edgar  Anderson 
Dorothy  F.  Robinson 
Douglas  F.  Smith 
Frances  L.  Cavcrhilt 
Ethel  Earlc 
Rebecca  Vincent 
G.  Priscilla  Dimick 
Frances  Wiesc 
Gladys  Finch 
Jennie  I..  Haven 


'^t-Mir'rir 
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lunlinc  Prichard 
"Ruth  Reese 
Kathryn  Pierce 
Mary  Robertson  Evans 
Georgea  A.  Becku5 
I'homas  Nowlin 
Mary  A.  Porter 
Dorothy  Benson 
Jane  Falmor 
Abraham  B.  lilinn 
Hilda  M,  Young 
Kdith  Lord 
('•race  HammiU 
Helen  Gould 

DRAWINGS,  I 
Henry  J.  Maloy 
Julia  (i.  Palmer 
Jean  r>orrhcsler 
Leo  M.  Peterson 
Charles  Howard 

Voorhies 
Alene  S-  Little 
Frederick  W.  Agnew 
\V    R    Ihnen 
Dorothy  Hughes 


Harry  Clow 
Mary  Dooly 
Klizabcth  Kussell 
Marjorie  Marks 
Fmy  Hofmann 
Persis  S.  Miller 
Margaret  Kohn 
Alexander  Scott 
Mary  'Ihomas 
Anna  Roesl 
Martha  Lambert 
Anne  Coolidgc 
Rudolf  Cannon 
Gibson  M    Gray 
Frances   M.  Wolverton 
Roberta  Jennings 
Frilz  W'egner 
Clyde  \.  Kc-mcry 
James  C,  Maples 
Viola  Nurdin 
Esther  R.   Harrington 
Richard  T.  Wilson 

PUZZLES,  1 
Helen  Ziegler 
Theodore  H.  Ames 


PUZZLl-S,  2 
M.Trgarct  Spcarc 
William  Ehrich,  Jr. 
Mnta  H.niiser 
Mary  K.  Tingley 
Samuel  Stein 
Jack  Flower 
Heustis  Clark 
Eleanor  P.  Kortheuer 
Corev  H.  Ford 
Anna  Sassman 
Penelope  P.  Rockwond 
Frederick  B.  Laidlaw 
Pauline  Coburn 


Owing  to  iack  of  space  many  names  on  the  second  honor 
rolls  have  been  omitted. 


Thf,  St.  Nicholas  League 
awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  orig- 
inal poems,  stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  puzzles, 
antJ  puzzle  answers.  Also, 
occasionally,  cash  prizes  to 
Honor  Members,  when  the 
contribution  printed  is  of  un- 
usual merit. 

Competition  No.  170  will 
close  December  24  (for  for- 
eign members  December  30). 
I*ri/.e  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  April. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "A  Song  of  the  Snow." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "  My  Favorite  Hit  of  History." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "  In  the  Sunshine." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,    "  Helping,"  or  a  Heading  for  April. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  coiuplete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  I'hotography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  few  words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 
No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self  addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

ROLES 

.\NY  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  notes  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself— 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  back.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "advertising  competition  "  (see 
advertising  pages)  or  ".Answers  to  Puzzles." 
.\ddress :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  not  taken  you  a  year  yet, 
but  am  one  of  your  most  devoted  and  interested  read- 
ers. "The  Land  of  Mystery"  and  "Beatrice  of  Dene- 
wood"  are  my  favorites,  I  think,  but  they  all  are  so 
lovely,  it  is  quite  hard  to  decide  upon  the  best  story. 

My  little  sister  Elizabeth  Jane  says,  ''Please  read  me 
the  St.  Nicholas,  Sister."  She  is  only  five,  but  under- 
stands a  great  deal  more  than  is  expected  of  her. 

I  have  read  Annie  Fellows  Johnston's  stories  of  the 
"Little  Colonel"  Series  and  a  few  others  of  her  books, 
and  just  love  them,  so  I  was  especially  anxious  to  get 
the  October  number,  for  I  read  you  were  going  to  pub- 
lish a  new  story  by  my  favorite  author. 

From   your   exceedingly   interested   reader, 

Carol  F.  Kemerer  (age  n). 


•      PHOEBE  SNOW 
I  have  a  little  cat 

As  black  as  she  can  be. 
She  will  curl  up  on  a  chair. 

And  stare  and  stare  at  me. 

We  call  her  Phoebe  Snow,  for  fun. 

Because  she  is  very  black  ; 
She  has  thirteen  toes  on  her  two  front  feet. 

And  beauty  she  does  not  lack. 

I  have  had  her  since  I  was  two  years  old. 

That  makes  her  nine,  you  see  ; 
My  love  for  her  cannot  be  told. 

She  is  as  good  as  she  can  be. 

Margaret  Yard  (age  ii). 


Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  been  taking  you  for  over 
four  years,  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  have  ever  writ- 
ten to  you.  I  enjoy  the  Letter-Box,  and  find  most  of 
the  letters  very  interesting,  especially  the  letters  from 
foreign  countries. 

"The  Land  of  Mystery"  is  the  story  I  enjoy  the  most, 
although  I  like  them  all. 

I  have  two  sisters  ;  one  enjoys  you  just  as  much  as 
I  do,  but  the  other  is  too  small  to  understand  the 
stories,  being  only  one  and  a  half  years  old  ;  we  will 
soon  be  able  to  read  the  stories  for  Very  Little  Folk 
to  her. 

Mother  took  you  when  she  was  small,  and  still  has 
most  of  the  copies  left. 

I  am  eleven  years  old,  but  will  soon  be  twelve. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Robert  Henbrich. 


If  I  stop  a  moment,  I  can  see  a  little  girl  jumping  up 
and  down  with  delight  upon  seeing  a  man  and  horse 
approaching,  for  he  is  bringing  ntail  from  the  box  five 
miles  distant,  and  to-day  is  the  day  St.  Nicholas 
is  due  ! 

This  little  girl  lives  on  a  four-thousand-acre  ranch 
near  Chotcau,  Montana,  and  has  no  playmates  but  her 
horse  and  dog. 

The  Rockies  loom  far  away.  Nothing  to  the  right  of 
her,  nothing  to  the  left  of  her  except  a  few  barren 
foot-hills.  Do  you  wonder  at  her  looking  forward  to 
that  jolly  magazine  for  girls  and  boys? 

Now  she  lives  in  a  stupid  city,  bijt  still  waits  for  the 
St.  Nicholas  with  as  much  eagerness  as  ever. 
Sincerely  a  loving  reader, 

Dorothy  Scott  (age  14). 


Charlottenburg,  Germany. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  To-day  I  received  your  certificate 
making  me   a  member  of  the   League,   which    made   me 
very   happy.      I    am    not   going   to    compete   this    month, 
because  I  am  very  busy,  but  next  month  I  will  begin. 

I  have  subscribed  for  the  St,  Nicholas  since  1909, 
but  have  never  sent  in  any  article  for  it.  I  am  an 
American  girl  who  came  over  to  Berlin  to  live.  The 
city  is  beautiful,  and  I  go  to  school  here.  We  don't 
live  directly  in  Berlin,  but  in  Charlottenburg,  where  it 
is  much  nicer. 

In  the  winter,  we  see  the  emperor  pass  our  house 
every  day,  because  he  lives  in  Potsdam  most  of  the 
time.  The  shortest  route  is  past  our  street,  the  Kaiser- 
damm.  When  the  Princess  Victoria  Luise  got  married. 
I  sent  her  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  inclosed  a  few 
pressed  forget-me-nots.  A  couple  of  weeks  later,  I  re- 
ceived an  answer.  I  never  expected  one,  but  when  I 
got  it,  I  was  so  overjoyed  that  I  could  hardly  keep  my 
wits  about  me. 

I  am  very  interested  in  the  story  "Beatrice  of  Dene- 
wood."  I  think  there  was  never  a  prettier  story  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Nicholas.  I  think  the  St.  Nicholas 
League  badge  is  very  pretty,  and  I  am  going  to  wear  it 
every  day.  Sincerely  yours, 

Maxi.s'e  Kaufmann   (age   121. 


Portland,  Ore. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   We  have  lived  in  several  towns, 
but   the   one   I   think   the   most   of   is   a   little   town    in 
Montana. 


Long  Lake,  Fenton,  Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   Did  you  ever  hear  of  any  person 
going  out  onto  a  lake  and  picking  up  a  wild  duck?   I  am 
going  to  tell  you  how  I  did. 

We  had  just  gone  down  to  my  cousin's  house  to  stay 
the  rest  of  the  afternoon,  my  father,  mother,  brother, 
and  two  sisters. 

A  little  way  from  us  was  a  large  raft,  and  on  the 
farther  side  was  a  young  bluebill.  My  cousin  and  my 
brother  and  sister  all  got  in  a  rowboat,  and  I  rowed 
out  to  the  raft,  so  we  could  see  the  duck  better. 

We  just  got  out  there  when  the  duck  dove.  But  he 
dove  for  shallow  water,  and  we  chased  him  up.  When 
he  came  up,  and  before  he  could  dive  again,  my  brother 
had  caught  him  by  the  back. 

We  took  him  to  shore  and  brought  him  home  with  us. 
Now  he  is  in  the  back  yard  under  a  peach  crate.  He 
has  a  basin  of  water  and  some  food,  and  seems  quite 
content. 

Last  night,  we  discovered  that  he  had  been  wounded 
under  the  bill.  When  his  wound  heals,  we  will  set 
him  free.  Your  interasted  reader, 

Neva  Knapp  (age  12). 


Word-Squares.     I. 
Niter.     II.   i.  Tabor. 


.   Baron. 
Above. 


Alibi.     3. 
Bogus.     . 


Rivet.    4.  Obese.    5. 
.  Ovule.     5.   Reset. 


OfOGRAPincAL  Zigzag.  Atlantic  Ocean,  i.  Algeria.  2,  Aiacama 
1  Kelgium.  4.  Sumatra.  5.  Shannon.  6.  Atlanta.  7.  Tripoli.  8 
VVa^tch.  9.  Orinoco.  10.  Concord.  11.  Chester.  12.  Caspian.  13 
Nepigun. 


Novel  Acrostic.     Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Overlapping  DrAMOND.s  and  Squares.     I.    i.     T.    2. 
Tepid.     4    Gig.     5.  D.     II.   i.   N.     2.    Rat.     3.    Naiad.     4, 
!».     m.  I    U.     2.    Roc.     3.    Doris.    4.    Cid.     5.   S.     IV. 
Ale.     3.   Alibi.     4.   Ebb.     5.   I.     V.    t.    Start.     2.   Tudor. 
*  4.   Robio.     5.  Trend. 
5.   Salens. 


ANSWERS  10  PU/iZLES  IN  THE  NUVE.MBEk  NUMBER 

Primal  Acrostic.     Thanksgiving  Day.     i 
Action.     4.   Nicety,     s.   Knight.     6.    Switch^ 
9.    Venial.     10.    rnhale.     11.    Nettle.     12.    Gimlet. 
Annual.     15.   Yeoman. 

Illustrated  Numrrical  Enicma. 

'*  Tippecanoe,  and  Tylur  too." 

Novel  Zigzag.     Schiller.     From  i  to  7,  Germany;  8  to  18,  William 
Tell:    19  to  24,   Goethe.     Cross-words:     i.    Selfish.      2.    Ecstasy.     3. 
Hidalgo.      4.    Mineral. 
Trample. 

Cross-word  Enigma. 


Keg. 
T»r. 
I.    A. 
Adobe. 


Thrall.    2.  Heroic.    3. 
7.   (iuitar.     8.   Impede. 
13.    Dreary.     14. 


5.    Literal.      6.    Allowed.       7.    Egotism.     8. 


November. 


V'l.  I.  Doles.    2.  Opera.     3.  Legal.  _4.  Erase.  Numerical  Enmgma.     "  It  is  not  the  quantity  of  the  meat,  but  the 

cheerfulness  of  the  guests,  which  makes  the  feast." 

To  OCR  Pf/2LHRs:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo.x,  care  of  Thb  Century  Co.,  33   East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Answkks  to  all  the  Puzzles  ls  thk  Sei'Temuer  Number  were  received  before  September  10  from  Margaret  Preston — "Chums'  — 
Virginia  Park — "  Allil  and  Adi  " — Kveiyn  Hillman — Claire  Hepncr — Jean  C.  Roy — Phyllis  \  oung. 


Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Sepfemher  Number  were  received  before  September  10  from  Raymond  Ray,  8— Ruth  Browne,  8 — Margaret 
O  Cundolf,  8 — Jonas Gcjdberg,  8— Douglas  Marbaker,  8-lsabcl  Shaw,  8— Theodore  H.  Ames,  8— Florence  S.  Carter,  8— Mary  L.  lneles,8— 
Kuih  V.  A.  Spicer.  8— Florence  L.  Kite.  8— Katharine  C^hapman,  8— .-Vrnold  0.  Cameron,  8 — Frances  Eaton,  7— Max  Stolz,  7 — Marion  J.  IJene- 


dicl,  7— Lothrop  Bartlett.  7— James  Sc^uires,  7— Dorothy  Herrall,  7— Harrison  W.   Gill,  6 — Helen  A.    Moulton,  6 — Elizabeth  Jones,_6— Ralph 
itodman,  6 — Dorothy  Wilcox,  6 — .Alvin  K.  Hlomquist,  5 — Edith  M.  Smith,  5 — Florence  M. 


Treat,  5 — Alice  Goddard,  s — Eugenia  Dodd,  4.— 
Abraham  B.  Blinn,  3— "Chums,"  3— Henry  G.  Cartwright,  Jr.,  3— Frances  K.  Marlatt,  3—David  P.  <i.  Cameron,  2— Carl  S,  Schmidt,  2 — 
Kloise  Pcckham,  a— Doris  Starkweather,  2— L.  Hunt,  i— G.  Cleaver,  i  — B.  M.  Beach,  i— L.  E.  Danner,  i— E.  Jenssen.  i — A.  Goldberg,  i— M. 
Schniewind.  1— E.  Ormes.  i  — H  M.  Archer,  i  — H.  R.  Harmer,  i— E.  li.  Bray,  1— E.  Hoornbeck,  i— I.  Brady,  i  — H.  Hester,  i  — M.  I.  Brown, 
I  — M.  Cohen,  i — M.  V'eeder,  i — M.  Norcross,  i. 


ILI,i:.STRATED   DIAGONAL 


Each  of  the  five  pictures  may  he  described  by  a  five- 
letter  word.  When  these  are  rishtly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  diagonal  will  spell  a  word 
that  will  soon  be  in  frequent  use. 

CARROL  T.  MITCHELL  (age  14),  League  Member. 

QUADRUPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  CURTAILINGS 

Example:  Quadruply  behead,  curtail,  and  transpose 
holders,  and  leave  to  strike  gently.  Answer,  rece-pta- 
cles,  pat. 

In  the  same  way  behead,  curtail,  and  transpose,  i. 
The  worm  state  of  insects,  and  leave  to  tear.  2.  Vexa- 
tion, and  leave  part  of  the  head.  3.  Neglect,  and  leave 
a  snare.  4.  An  enterprise,  and  leave  skill.  5.  Staying 
quality,  and  leave  a  possessive  pronoun.  6.  Desolation, 
and   leave   perched.      7.    Located   beyond    the    sea,   and 


leave  a  masculine  nickname.  8.  Real,  and  leave  an 
emmet.  9.  Depression,  and  leave  to  bow  the  head 
quickly.  10.  The  nobility,  and  leave  a  small  bed.  11. 
The  state  of  being  freed  from  a  charge,  and  leave  an 
organ  of  hearing.  The  initials  of  the  new  little  words 
spell  a  famous  era  in  art. 

GUSTAV  diechmann   (age  14),  Honor  Member. 

NOVEL  ZIGZAGS 

(Sitzier  Badgt,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
«     «      .      ■     In  solving  this  puzzle,  follow  the  dia- 

•  .      .      «      .     gram  at  the  left,  though  the  puzzle 
1      ....      2     has  eighteen  cross-words  instead  of 

«      «      .       .     nine.    When  the  eighteen  words  have 

»      .      ■      »      •     been    rightly    guessed    and    written 

»....»     one  below  auother,  the  six  six-letter 

»      »      .       ■      zigzags    will    spell,    alternately,    the 

•  .       .      *      .      names     of     three      Presidents     and 
,....»     three  Vice-Presidents  of  the  United 

States. 

A    soothing    medicinal    mixture.      2. 

Made  of  wood.     4.   Four  quarts.     5. 

6.   Rubbish.     7.  A  masculine  name. 

II.  A 

14.  As 


Cross-words 
A  soft  cushion. 
A  seaport  of  Peru 
8  Venom.     9 
dried  grape. 

much  as  the  arms  can  hold.  15.  To  hold  fast.  16. 
Lime  and  sand  mixed  with  water.  17.  A  city  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    18.  A  kind  of  thin  cloth. 

JOE  EARNEST    (age    I2). 


A  tiny  ball.      10.  A  small   village. 
12.  To   solidify.      13.   To   collect. 


>«' 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


ILLUSTRATED  NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

In  this  enigma  the  words  are  pictured  instead  of  de- 
scribed. When  the  seven  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  letters  from 
I  to  14,  in  the  following  diagram,  will  spell  the  name 
of  a  famous  gathering  that  took  place  in  December, 
one  hundred  and  forty  years  ago. 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

1 1 

12 

13  14    *     *     * 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  primals  will  spell  the  name  of  a  general, 
and  the  finals,  a  battle  in  which  he  met  defeat. 

Cross- woKDS  :    i.   To   contract.     2.   A   fleet  of  armed 
ships.     3.  Apparent.     4.  The  answer  of  a  pagan  god  to 
an  inquiry.     5.  To  disorder.     6.  The  hard  covering  of  a 
j^ooth.     7.  To  labor  too  hard.     8.  A  papal  messenger. 
MARG.^RET  M.  DOOLEY  (age  1 6),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA 

{Silver  Badge,  St,  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

I  AM  composed  of  sixty-three  letters,  and  form  a  coup- 
let from  a  famous  writer. 

1.  My  3-46-35-39-62  is  the  name  of  the  author  of 
the  couplet,  and  it  is  concealed  in  the  following  sen- 
tence ;  The  boy's  cot  tipped  over,  but  he  was  unhurt. 

2.  My  60-54-21-55-63  is  concealed  in  this  sentence: 
The  word  before  "ache"  in  my  book  is  blurred. 

3.  My  8-12-48-59  is  in  this  sentence:  He  ate  his 
lunch  and  we  hurried  off. 

4.  My  32-57-22-53  is  in  this:  The  apron  in  Edna's 
room  belongs  to  me. 

5-  My  37-10-52  is  in  this:  He  sang  a  pretty  song  a 
week  ago. 

6.  My  33-44-16-27  is  in  this:  This  is  the  latest  extra 
that  we  can  buy  to-day. 

7.  My  50-2-41-17  is  in  this:  The  boy  rowed  us  to 
the  opposite  shore. 

8.  My  14-40—49-23  is  in  this:  I  saw  Tom  and  Andrew 
in  David's  little  tent. 

9.  My  13-34-19-36-1 1-56-6  is  in  this:  I  saw  Ben 
smile,  though  Tom  says  I  did  n't. 


10.  My  42-47-25-29  is  in  this:   Charles  told  us  how 
to  tie  the  knot. 

11.  My  1-26-7  is  in  this:  Our  friends  visited  Jutland 
in  Denmark. 

12.  My   4-28-31-24    is    in    this:    The    yellow    dog   is 
gone, — the  black  one  too,  I  fancy. 

13-  My  30-61-18  is  in  this:  They  say  a  Manchu  boy 
is  given  a  good  education. 

14.  My  38-5-20  is  in  this:  I  never  saw  such  a  yellow 
car  before. 

15.  My  51-45-9  is  in  this:  I  saw  Louise,  Emma,  and 
Helen  enter  the  house. 

16.  My  58-15-43  is  in  this:  The  candies  I  put  in  this 
box  yesterday  are  all  gone. 

HENRY    S.    JOHNSON    (age    I4). 

DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

Each  of  the  words  described  contains  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  zigzag  through  the  first  and  second  col- 
umns, and  that  through  the  third  and  fourth  columns, 
will  each  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  composer. 

Cross-words  :  i.  An  aromatic  spice.     2.  An  early  Bib- 
lical  character.      3.     The  "city  of   David."     4.   A  light.      "^ 
5.  Part  of  a  harness.     6.  A  famous  English  school. 

GRACE  MELENEY  (age  i6),  League  Member. 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC  ' 

Gold  Badge.  (Silver  Badge  won  }u\y.  1913) 

I.  »  .  51  4  57  Cross-words  :  I.  Distributed.  2.  - 
Ardent.  3.  A  body  of  troops.  "4. 
The  upper  air.  5.  Obeys.  6.  Fas- 
tens. 7.  Relating  to  morals.  8. 
Ledges.  9.  Faint-hearted.  10.  A 
gust.  II.  Flushed  with  confidence. 
12.  To  touch  gently,  as  with  the 
elbow.  13.  A  cloth  for  drying  the 
hands.  14.  A  pleasure  boat.  15. 
Frothy.  16.  To  urge  forward.  17. 
To  sail  by  tacks.  18.  Pleases.  19. 
An  aromatic  plant. 

When  the   foregoing  words  -have     • 
been    rightly    guessed    and    written    , 
one   below   another,   the   initial   let- 
ters,   indicated    by    stars,    will    spell  ^" 
a  famous  date  ;   the   numbers   from 
I    to    29,   what   that   date   brings  to 
mind ;    from    30   to    38,   a   very   fa- 
mous ship  ;  from  39  to  46,  the  place 
re  it  landed  ;  and  from  47  to  59,  the  state  in  which 
place  is  located.  Caroline  f.  ware  (age  13). 


3- 
4- 
5- 
6. 
7- 
8. 
9- 
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■3- 
14. 
15- 
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5     10     •     38 
35   28  39  59 
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Hot-cross  buns! 

Old  woman  runs! 

One  a  penny,  two  a  penny, 

Hot-cross  buns! 

If  ye  have  no  daughters, 

Give  them  to  your  sons. 
One  a  penny,  two  a  penny, 

Hot-cross  buns! 


There  was  an  old  woman  who 

lived  in  a  shoe, 
She  had  so  many  children  she 

did  n't  know  what  to  do ; 
She  gave  them  some  broth  without 

any  bread. 
She  whipped  them  all  round,  and 

sent  them  to  bed. 


J 
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THE  NURSERY  RHYMES  OF  MOTHER  GOOSE 


Girls  and  boys,  come  out  to  play, 
The  moon  doth  shme  as  bright  as  day ; 
Leave  your  supper,  and  leave  your 

sleep, 
And  come  with  your  playfellows 

into  the  street. 
Come  with  a  whoop, come  with  a  call. 
Come  with  a  good  will  or  come 

not  at  all. 
Up  the  ladder  and  down  the  wall, 


A  halfpenny  roll  will  serve  us  all. 
You  find  milk,  and  I  '11  find  flour. 
And  we  '11  have  a  pudding  in  half 
an  hour. 


Old  Mother  Hubbard, 
She  went  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone ; 
But  when  she  came  there. 
The  cupboard  was  bare. 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 


Polly,  put  the 

kettle  on, 
Polly,  put  the 

kettle  on, 
Polly,  put  the 

kettle  on, 
And  we  '11 

all    have 

tea. 


Jack  Sprat  could  eat  no  fat, 
His  wife  could  eat  no  lean ; 

And  so,  betw^ixt  them  both. 
They  licked  the  platter  clean. 


JACK  SPRAT  AXI)  HIS  WIFE. 
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"\Vii.i..\ui) !" 

Mrs.  Morris's  rebuke  sounded  only  half- 
hearted, and  she  shot  an  apologetic  glance  at 
Willard's  father.  But  for  once  Mr.  Morris,  the 
sternest  of  disciplinarians,  chose  to  be  deaf. 
After    all,    the    boy's    disappointment    was    keen. 


of  that  's  in  a  mortgage  that  '11  take  a  lot  of  han- 
dling to  realize  on.  The  fact  is.  Mother,  I  don't 
just  see  where  she  expected  to  get  the  money  for 
Will  anyway,  do  you?" 

Mrs.  Morris  .shook  her  head  doubtfully.  "Per- 
haps she  thought  that  by  the  time  Will  was  ready 
for   college,   she   "d   have   the   money.      She   cer- 


and  .so  his  criticism  of  Grandma  Pierson  elicited     tainly  ineant   to  do   something   for  him.   George. 


only  the  perfunctory  warning  from  his  mother. 
The  bo)'*s  disappointment  was  shared  to  a  scarcely 
lesser  extent  by  his  parents,  but  they  had  learned 
to  bear  disappointment  in  silence.  W'illard.  wait- 
ing for  his  father's  reprimand,  sat  with  down- 
cast eyes  fixed  on  his  untasted  breakfast.  I"i- 
nally,  however,  as  the  expected  storm  did  not 
break,  W'illard  took  courage  and  went  on,  but 
with  more  caiuion. 

"Well,    I    can't    help    it,"    he    insisted,    with    a 


She  'd  always  been  especially  fond  of  Will. 

"Oh,  she  meant  it,  I  'm  sure.  She  asked  me 
how  much  it  would  take  to  see  him  through  col- 
lege, and  I  told  her  two  thousand.  It  was  her 
own  idea.  There  was  n't  anything  actually  said 
to  that  effect.  Mother,  but  I  think  it  was  simply 
understood  that  W'iil  was  to  have  that  money, 
and  that  wc  were  n't  to  expect  anything  more. 
And  there  was  n't  any  reason  why  we  should. 
She    'd    have    done    quite    enough    for    us    if — if 


gulp.    "She  ought  never  to  have  proiuised  if  she     she  "d  done  that.     As  it  is,  Clara  and  Alice  get 


did  n't  mean  to  keep  it !' 

"I  'm  certain,  Will,"  responded  Mrs.  Morris, 
soothingly,  "that  your  Grandma  Pierson  fully 
meant  to  keep  it.  Mother  was  never  the  sort 
to  say  a  thing  and  not  mean  it." 

"If  she  had  lived  on,  she  'd  have  done  just  as 
she  said  she  'd  do,"  said  Mr.  Morris.  "I  guess 
she   expected   to   live   a    good   many   years   yet. 


it  all." 

"I  suppose  that  's  my  fault,  George.  You  see. 
I  always  wanted  her  to  think  we  had— had 
jjlenty.  .And  then  Clara  and  .Mice  both  needed 
it  more  than  we  did." 

"1  know.  I  'm  glad  you  did.  .\nd  I  'm  not 
begrudging  the  money  to  your  sisters.  .'\s  you 
say,  they  do  need  it  more  than  wc,  even  if —      Any- 


Eighty-one  is  n't  very  old;  leastways  it  was  n't     how,  we  've  always  managed  to  get  along  pretty 


for  her;  she  was  such  an  active  old  lady.  When 
were  we  out  there  before  this  time.  Mother?" 

"Three  years  ago  Christmas.  That  was  when 
she  made  the  promise.  I  almost  wish  she  bad  n't, 
seeing  it  's  turned  out  as  it  has." 

"It  seems  as  though  she  might  have  made  a 
new  will  after  she  promised  what  she  did. "  said 
Willard,  rebelliously. 

"Maybe  she  put  it  off,  thinking  there  'd  be 
more  money  later,"  replied  Mr.  Morris.  "Cousin 
Toe  writes  that  the  whole  estate  won't  amount  to 
much  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  and  some 


well  so  far,  have  n't  we?  Maybe  we  have  n't 
had  manv  luxuries.  Tennv,  but  wc  've  managed, 
eh?" 

"Of  course  we  have,  ^'ou  and  I  don't  need 
luxuries.  I  've  always  had  everything  I  really 
wanted,  George.  I  'd  have  liked  Will  to  go  to 
college,  seeing  he  's  set  his  heart  on  it,  but 
maybe  this  is  for  the  best,  too.  IV-rhaps  he  will 
be  more  help  to  you  in  the  shop." 

Willard,  staring  distastefully  at  his  plate, 
frowned  impatiently.  "That  's  fine,  is  n't  it?"  he 
demanded.     "Here  I  've  been  telling  all  the  fel- 
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lows  that  I  was  going  to  college  in  the  fall ;  and 
I  've  gone  and  taken  the  college  course,  too ;  and 
Mr.  Chase  has  been  helping  me  with  my  Greek  ! 
And  now— now  I  can't  go  after  all!  I  think 
it  's — "  he  gulped — "too  bad  !" 

"Maybe  you  '11  get  there,  son,  although  I  don't 
see  much  chance  of  it  next  fall.  If  only  business 
would  pick  up —  If  I  can  find  the  money  to  send 
you  to  college,  you  'II  go.  If  I  can't,  you  Ml  have 
to  buckle  down  at  the  shop.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  doing  well  wdio  never  went  to  college.  I 
wish  you  could  go,  but  mavbe  it  was  n't  intended 
so." 

"Well,  I  'm  going,  sir !  \\'hen  I  get  through 
high  school  next  spring,  I  'm  going  to  find  some 
work  and  make  enough  money  to  start,  anyhow  ! 
If  I  can  make  good  on  the  foot-ball  team  this 
year,  maybe  I  'II  get  an  offer,  and  college  won't 
cost  me  anything.  Lots  of  fellows  do  it,"  mut- 
tered Willard. 

"But  you  're  not  to  be  one  of  them,"  returned 
his  father,  decisively.  "Here,  let  me  see  those 
envelops." 

Willard  passed  the  packet  across  to  him,  and 
watched  glumlv  while  his  father  slid  off  the  faded 
blue  ribbon  that  held  the  envelops  together.  One 
by  one  Mr.  Morris  held  them  up  and  peered  into 
them  for  the  third  or  fourth  time. 

"Unless  she  meant  to  put  some  money  or  a 
check  in  one  of  these."  he  murmured,  "I  can't 
understand  it."  He  laid  the  six  envelops  in  a 
row  on  the  cloth  and  shook  his  head  over  them. 
Then  he  took  up  the  papers  which,  with  the 
strange  and  disappointing  legacy,  had  arrived 
from  the  West  by  the  morning  mail.  But  they 
fold  him  nothing  new.  Grandmother  Pierson's 
will,  a  copy  of  which  Cousin  Joe  had  sent,  was 
short  and  definite.  There  was  a  legacy  of  some 
personal  trinkets  and  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
an  old  family  servant,  and,  "To  my  grandson, 
Willard  Morris,  the  contents  of  the  packet  in- 
scribed with  his  name  which  will  be  found  in  the 
mahogany  work-bo.x  on  the  table  in  my  bedcham- 
ber." The  rest  of  the  estate,  real  and  personal, 
was  bequeathed  in  equal  shares  to  Mrs.  Morris's 
two  sisters.  Cousin  Joe's  letter  was  brief.  In 
pursuance  of  his  duties  as  executor  of  the  estate, 
he  was  forwairding  the  legacy  mentioned  in  the 
will,  also  a  copy  of  the  instrument.  Willard  was 
to  sign  the  accompanying  receipt :  and  Cousin  Joe 
ho])ed  they  were  all  well. 

The  package  had  been  done  up  in  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  and  tied  with  a  white  string — what 
Grandma  Pierson  would  have  called  "tie-yarn." 
On  the  outside,  in  the  old  lady's  shaky  writing, 
was  the  legend,  "For  my  Grandson,  Willard  Mor- 
ris."    Inside  they  had  found  six  envelops  which, 


once  white,  had  yellowed  with  age.  The  writing 
on  each  was  the  same:  "Miss  Ellen  Hilliard, 
Fayles  Court  House,  Virginia" ;  and  the  po.st- 
marks  showed  various  dates  in  the  years  1850  and 
1851.  In  the  upper  right-hand  corner  of  each 
envelop  was  a  stamp  quite  unlike  any  Mr.  Morris 
had  ever  seen.  Five  were  buff  and  one  was  blue. 
Each  was  round  and  about  the  size  of  a  silver 
half-dollar.  They  were  printed  in  faded  black. 
.\  circlet  of  stars  ran  around  the  outer  edge,  and 
inside  was  the  inscription  "Post-office,  Alexan- 
dria." In  the  center  was  the  word  "Paid,"  and 
under  it  a  figure  "5." 

"You  say  these  were  your  father's  love-letters, 
Jenny?"  asked  Mr.  Morris. 

"Yes.  I  've  seen  them  many  times.  Mother 
read  me  parts  of  them,  too,  sometimes.  He  wrote 
beautifully,  you  remember.  Mother  always  kept 
those  letters  in  that  old  work-box  with  the  green 
velvet  lining,  the  one  the  will  speaks  about.  It 
was  her  treasure  box,  and  it  was  always  kept 
locked.  I  remember  there  were  three  or  four 
daguerreotypes  there,  and  some  clippings  from 
newspapers,  and  such  things." 

"She  was  careful  to  take  the  letters  out," 
mused  Mr.  Morris. 

"Maybe  she  had  a  feeling  that  she  would  n't 
get  w-ell.  I  suppose  she  destroyed  the  letters. 
She  would  n't  want  any  one  reading  them  after- 
ward, you  see.  Mother  would  n't.  Of  course  it 
might  be  that  her  mind  wandered  a  little  toward 
the  end.  and  she  thought  she  was  really  doin.g 
something  for  Will  when  she  put  Iiis  name  on  the 
package." 

"But  Cousin  Joe  says  the  will  was  the  one  she 
made  before  we  were  out  there,"  objected  Mr. 
Morris.  "I  think  her  mind  was  all  right  then. 
Well,  it  's  strange,  that  's  all."  He  rose  from  the 
table  with  a  sigh.  "That  's  what  it  is,  very 
strange."  He  pulled  out  a  big  silver  watch  and 
looked  at  it.  "Son,  I  'm  sure.it  's  time  we  were 
hiking  along." 

Willard  pushed  his  chair  back  disconsolately 
and  arose.  He  was  seventeen,  rather  tall  for  his 
age,  and  had  strong,  broad  shoulders  like  his 
father's ;  or  as  his  father's  had  been  before  con- 
stant bending  over  desk  and  bench  had  stooped 
them.  The  boy  had  a  good-looking,  frank  face 
and  nice  brown  eyes,  but  just  at  present  the  eyes 
were  gloomy  and  the  face  expressed  discontent. 

"Better  take  those  envelops  before  they  get 
lost.  Will,"  counseled  his  mother.  He  regarded 
them  with  a  scowl  of  contempt. 

"I.  don't  want  the  old  thi  igs,"  he  muttered  as 
he  left  the  room.  Mr.  Morris,  looking  after  him, 
frowned  and  then  sighed.  Mrs.  Morris  echoed 
the  sigh. 
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"I  fear  this  settles  it.  Jenny,"  said  Mr.  Mor-  Xow,  however,  he  waved  his  hand,  and,  turning 
ris,  tucking  the  Audelsvillc  "Morning  '{"inics"  in  in  at  the  gate,  entered  the  house  and  cHinbcd  the 
his  pocket.  "If  I  could  get  hold  of  the  money  stairs  to  the  leaclier's  room.  Mr.  Chase  was 
anyway,  he  sliould  have  it;  but  I  don't  know-  seated  at  a  small  table  hy  the  window.  A  stamp- 
where  to  turn  for  it,  and  that  's  a  fact."  .ilbuni  lay  open  before  him,  and  he  was  affixing 

"Xever  mind,  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Morris  as  her  little  hinges  to  some  stamps,  and  pasting  them, 

iiusband  stooped  over  to  kiss  her.     "There  "s  al-  with  deft,  experienced  fingers,  into  the  book. 


'Will   \l;l  I    i'  \^ 


III.  i'.\(  Ki:r  ACROSS  TO  ins  i-"\iiii:K- 


ninst  a  year  yet.  and  something  may  turn  up. 
^'ou  never  can  tell.  ' 

"We  might  as  well  look  on  the  bright  side,  I 
suppose."  returned  Mr.  Morris,  "although  things 
have  n't  been  turning  up  much  of  late,  Jenny.  " 

I  lis  gaze  encountered  the  envelops  again,  and 
he  stared  at  them  a  inoment.  Then,  with  a  puz- 
zled shake  of  his  head,  he  passed  out. 


It  was  a  fortnight  later  that  W'illard.  returning 
from  practice  with  the  high  school  foot-ball  team, 
and  passing  in  front  of  Mrs.  Parson's  boarding- 
house,  heard  his  name  called,  and  looked  up  to 
sec  Mr.  Chase  at  the  open  win<low  of  his  room. 

"Come  up  and  pay  nie  a  visit,  Will,"  said  the 
assistant  principal. 

Willard  hesitated  a  moment.  He  had  been 
rather  avoiding  Mr.  Chase  for  the  last  two  weeks. 


"Pardon  nie  if  I  don't  get  up.  Will."  he  said. 
"I  want  to  get  these  in  before  the  light  fails. 
Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  at  foot-ball?"' 

"Pretty  well,  sir." 

"It  is  more  interesting  than  our  old  friend 
Homer,  eh?  You  know  we  have  n't  had  a  Greek 
lesson  for  a  long  time.  Will." 

"Xo,  sir,  and  T  — I  guess  there  is  n't  any  use 
having  any  more." 

"Why,  how  's  that?  Do  you  think  you  know 
enough  to  pass  those  exams?" 

"I  'in  not  going  to  take  them,  sir.  I  — I  'm  not 
going  to  college  after  ail." 

Mr.  Chase  looked  up  in  surprise.  "Not  go- 
ing!" lie  exclaimed.  "Wl:y,  W'ill.  I  thought  that 
was  all  settled.     What  'r  changed  your  mind?" 

Willard  very  nearly  replied  that  Grandma  Pier- 
son  had  changed  his  mind,  but  he  did  n't.  In- 
stead, "Father  can't  afford  it,  sir,"  he  answered. 
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"Dear,  dear,  I  'm  sorry!  Is  it— quite  settled? 
Is  n't  there  any  hope,  Will?" 

"No,  sir,  I  don't  think  so.  Not  unless  I  earn 
the  money  somehow,  and  I  guess  I  could  n't  do 
that." 

"It  would  take  some  time."  'Mr.  Chase  agreed 
dubiously.  "You  'd  need  pretty  nearly  three  hun- 
dred a  year.  Will,  although  you  might  scale  that 
down  a  little.    I  'm  sorry,  awfully  sorry  !" 

"Yes,  sir,  so  'm  I." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment.  Then  Mr. 
Chase  asked,  "And  you  don't  think  you  want  to 
go  on  with  the  Greek,  eh?  Suppose  you  found, 
next  fall,  that  you  could  go,  after  all,  my  boy. 
You  'd  have  hard  work  passing,  I  'm  afraid." 

"I  don't  believe  there  's  any  hope  of  it,  sir." 

"Still,  the  unexpected  sometimes  happens, 
does  n't  it  ?  You  would  n't  want  to  lose  your 
chance  for  the  need  of  a  little  Greek,  now,  would 
you?" 

"No,  sir,  but  —  " 

"Then  don't  you  think  we  'd  better  go  on  with 
our  Friday  evenings.  Will?  I  do.  Even  if  you 
should  n't  get  to  college,  my  boy,  a  working 
knowledge  of  Greek  is  n't  going  to  be  a  bad  thing 
to  have.  Now  suppose  you  drop  in  on  Friday 
after  supper?" 

"Very  well.  sir.  I  guess  I  might  as  well.  I  — I 
have  n't  studied  much  lately,  though." 

"Better  look  it  over  a  bit  before  Friday  then. 
•There,  that  's  done!  Now  we  '11  light  up  and 
have  a  chat.'' 

"I  did  n't  know  you  collected  stamps,  Mr. 
Chase,"  said  \Villard  as  the  teacher  closed  the 
window  and  lighted  the  study  lamp  on  the  big 
table. 

"Have  n't  I  ever  shown  you  my  books?"  asked 
Mr.  Chase.  "Yes,  I  'm  a  "stamp  fiend,'  Will.  It  "s 
not  a  bad  hobby.  Expensive,  though.  I  could  n't 
afford  it  if  I  was  married.  I  suppose,"  he  added 
ruefully,  "I  ought  n't  to  afford  it  now." 

"I  started  to  collect  stamps  when  I  was  a  little 
kid,"  confided  Willard  as  he  took  the  chair  Mr. 
Chase  pushed  forward,  "but  I  did  n't  get' very 
far.  I  don't  know  whatever  became  of  my  stamps. 
I  think  they  're  in  the  attic,  though." 

"Yes?  Did  you  have  many?"  asked  Mr.  Chase 
as  he  washed  the  mucilage  from  I  is  fingers  at  the 
stand. 

"Only  about  a  hundred,  I  believe.  I  had  a  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  though." 

"Did  you?"  Mr.  Chase  inquired.  "\\'hich  one 
was  it?" 

"I  don't  remember.     Is  there  more  than  one?" 

"There  are  quite  a  few,"  Mr.  Chase  laughed. 
"And  they  differ  considerably  in  value.  You  must 
show  me  your  collection  sometime." 


"I  doubt  if  it  's  worth  showing,"  murmured 
\\'illard.  "I  guess  all  my  stamps  are  just  common 
ones.  There  was  one,  though,  I  paid  a  dollar  for. 
I  forget  what  it  was.  I  suppose  you  have  an 
awful  lot?" 

"Only  about  twelve  hundred,  I  believe,  but 
some  of  them  are  rather  good.  When  I  stop  to 
consider  what  those  stamps  have  cost  me,  though, 
I  have  to  shudder.  Still,  stamps  — rare  ones,  I 
mean  — are  n't  a  bad  investment.  They  increase 
in  value  right  along." 

"Twelve  hundred  !"  exclaimed  Willard. 

"Yes,  indeed,''  replied  the  teacher,  with  a  smile. 
"And  I  don't  go  in  for  'freaks'  much,  either;  nor 
revenues.  Revenues  in  themselves  would  keep  a 
man  busy." 

"What  do  vou  mean  bv  'freaks'?"  asked  ^^'il- 
lard. 

"Oh,  'splits,'  and  'blanks,'  and  surcharges,  and 
such.  Of  course,  thougli,  I  have  a  few  sur- 
charges. " 

"And  what  is  a  'split.'  Mr.  Chase?'' 

"A  'split'  is  a  stamp  of.  say,  two-cent  denomi- 
nation cut  diagonally  across.  Each  half  equals 
in  value  a  one-cent  stamp.  Sometime  ago,  when 
an  office  ran  out  of  one-cent  stamps,  it  would  cut 
up  a  lot  of  twos.  Sometimes  a  ten-cent  stamp 
was  split  to  make  two  fives,  and  in  one  case 
three-cent  stamps  were  cut  in  such  a  way  that 
two  thirds  of  each  did  duty  for  a  two-cent  stamp. 
Later,  when  the  goverimient  ran  out  of  a  certain 
issue,  they  merely  took  a  stamp  of  a  lower  de- 
nomination and  surcharged  it.  that  is.  printed 
over  it  the  larger  denomination.  I  have  a  friend 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  provisional  stamps,  such 
as  'splits'  and  'postmasters.'  He  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  anything  else,  and  has  two  full  books 
already,  I  believe." 

"Some  stamps  cost  a  lot,  don't  tiiey?"  Willard 
asked. 

"Unfortunately  a  good  many  of  them  do,"  Mr. 
Chase  chuckled.  "There  's  a  rumor  that  some 
one  paid  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  not  so  long 
ago,  for  a  pair  of  Mauritius  post-office  stamps, 
one-penny  and  two-penny.  Those  are  mighty 
rare,  and  I  've  never  seen  them.  Then  there  are 
the  British  Guiana  one-cent  and  the  Niger  Coast 
Protectorate;  the  latter — I  forget  its  list  number 
—  is  perhaps  the  rarest  stamp  in  the  world,  since 
only  one  of  its  kind  was  ever  printed." 

"My  !"  said  Willard.    "What  's  that  worth?" 

"So  much  that  it  's  never  had  a  price  put  on  it, 
1  believe.  Some  of  our  own  stamps  are  worth 
quite  a  lot,  too.  Take  some  of  the  postmasters' 
provisionals,  for  instance.  Only  one  copy  is 
known  of  an  issue  from  Boscawen.  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  whoever  has  that  surely  has  a  prize." 
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"What  is  .1  postmaster"."!  pro— what  you  said?" 

"Provisional?"  laughed  Mr.  Chase.  "I  11  show 
you."  He  reached  under  the  table  and  pulled  out 
a  big  square  alhuni.  and  W'illard  moved  his  chair 
nearer.  "Provisional  stamps  were  made  and 
issued  by  postmasters  in  the  days  before  we  had 
a  national  i)ostage-stamp  .system.  Here  's  one 
i.ssued  in  Trentun.  New  Jersey,  and  here  "s  one 
from  Portland,  Maine.  See?  Some  of  them  are 
pretty  simple;  just  the  name  of  the  office  and  the 
words  'Paid— 5."  They  "re  interesting,  though, 
and.  as  I  say,  some  of  them  bring  a  lot  of  money.  " 

"How  — how  much  clid  tliose  cost?"  nsl<e<l  W'il- 
lard, eagerly. 

"These?  Oh,  not  much.  This  one  was  twelve 
and  — let  nie  see— that  was  eight,  I  think,  and  —  " 

"Eight  cents?" 

"Hardly!     Eight  do.llars,  my  boy."" 

"Well  — well,  if  they  came  from  some  other 
place,  would  they  be  worth  thai  much?"  stam- 
mered W'illard. 


Mr.  Chase  closed  the  book  and  replaced  it  un- 
der the  table. 

"If  they  came  from  Alexandria  and  were  genu- 
ine, they  "d  be  worth  quite  as  much  as  these;  per- 
haps more.  Why  do  you  a.sk  ?  You  don"t  happen 
to  have  one  in  your  collection,  do  you?" 

"Ves,  sir !  That  is,  not  in  my  collection,  but 
I  '\e  got  some  that  — that  my  grandmother  sent 
me." 

"What !  postmasters'  provisionals  of  .-Mexan- 
dria.  \'irginia?  Are  you  certain?  What  are 
they  like?     Where  are  they?"' 

-Mr.  Chase  was  plainly  interested. 

"I  don't  know  whether  they  're  postmasters' 
provisionals,'"  replied  Willard,  "but  they  're  a 
good  deal  like  those  in  your  book.  They  're 
round,  and  sort  of  yellowish-brown  — " 

"Ves,  buff;  go  on  !"' 

".And  they  have  some  stars  around  the  edge, 
and  then  the  name,  and  'Paid  — 5"  in  the  middle, 
just  like  tlto.se  of  yours." 


'WM.I.AKIl    U    \s    II'    liAltl.V.    SI.AI;(.lllMi    AMo.\(;     [IIL    LLKKA.Nl     lasIIK.S 
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""That  depends  on  how  many  there  are.     It  is  ■"^'ou    say    your    graiulmothcr    gave    them    to 

scarcity  that  fixes  the  prices  on  stamps."'  you?" 

"Supposing  they   were   from   .Alexandria.   \'ir-  "Ves.  sir."     .\nd  thereupon  Willard  told  about 

ginia,''  W'illard  pursued,  rather  breathlessly.  the  legacy,  and  Mr.  Chase  learned  the  real  rea- 
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son  why  the  college  career  had  been  abandoned. 
And  when  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Chase  strode  to  a 
bookshelf  and  returned  with  a  catalogue.  After 
some  excited  turning  of  pages,  he  paused  and 
read  silently.  "That  's  right,''  he  said  finally. 
"Your  description  tallies  with  Scott's.  Where 
are  those  envelops,  Will?  Can  you  let  me  see 
them?" 

"I  guess  they  're  at  home.  I  have  n't  seen 
them  since  that  day.  I  — I  hope  Mother  did  n't 
throw  them  away  !" 

"Throw  them  away  !"  Mr.  Chase  slammed  the 
book  shut,  tossed  it  aside,  and  seized  Willard's 
cap  from  the  couch.  "Put  this  on,"  he  exclaimed, 
"and  scoot  home  !  Find  those  envelops  and  bring 
them  over  here !  If  your  mother  has  thrown 
them  away,  you  're  out  sixty  or  seventy  dollars 
at  least !" 

Ill 

"Where  are  those  envelops,  Mother?"  asked  Wil- 
lard,  five  minutes  later,  bursting  into  the  kitchen, 
where  Mrs.  Morris  was  in  the  act  of  sliding  a 
pan  of  hot  biscuits  from  the  oven.  The  pan  al- 
most fell  to  the  floor,  and  Mrs.  Morris  straight- 
ened up  to  remonstrate  against  "scaring  a  body 
to  death" ;  but  the  words  died  away  when  she  saw 
Willard's  face. 

"What  envelops  do  you  mean.  Will  ?"  she 
gasped. 

"The  ones  Grandma  Pierson  sent !  Mr.  Chase 
says  those  stamps  may  be  worth  seventy  dollars  !" 

"Sakes  alive,  \\'illard  Morris !  You  don't 
mean  it?  Why— why— what  did  I  do  with  them? 
Have  n't  you  seen  them  around?" 

"No,  I  have  n't  seen  them  since  the  day  they 
came.  Don't  you  know  what  you  did  with  them, 
Mother?" 

"Why— why,"  faltered  Mrs.  Morris,  "it  doesn't 
seem  as  if  I  did  anything  with  them.  Will  !  I 
don't  recollect  seeing  them  after  you  and  your 
father  went  off.  Will,  you  don't  suppose—"  her 
voice  became  scarcely  more  than  a  whisper— "you 
don't  suppose  I  threw  them  away,  do  you?" 

"You  would  n't  be  likely  to,  would  you  ?"  he 
asked  anxiously.     "Please  try  and  think." 

"I  am  trving.  Will,  but  — but  I  can't  remember 
seeing  them  again."  She  hurried  to  the  dining- 
room,  which  was  also  the  sitting-room,  and  be- 
gan a  feverish  search.  Willard  followed  behind 
her  and  looked  wherever  she  did,  and  in  two  min- 
utes the  room  had  the  appearance  of  having  been 
devastated  by  a  cyclone.  And  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  Mr.  Morris  entered.  Being  informed 
of  what  was  going  on,  he  too  took  a  hand  in  the 
hunt.  But  ten  minutes  later,  they  all  had  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  envelops  were  not  in  the  room. 


"I  don't  see  what  I  could  have  done  with 
them,"  reiterated  Willard's  mother  for  the  twen- 
tieth time.  ".Are  vou  sure  you  did  n't  take  them, 
Will?" 

"I  know  he  did  n't,"  said  Mr.  Morris.  "I  re- 
member seeing  them  lying  right  here  when  I  left 
the  room." 

"Well,  then  I  did  something  with  them,  that  's 
certain,"  murmured  Mrs.  Morris,  looking  dazedly 
about;  "but  I  don't  see  what!" 

"I  guess  we  'd  better  have  supper,"  said  Wil- 
lard's father.  "We  can  have  another  look  after- 
ward." 

So  Mrs.  Morris  returned  to  her  duties,  while 
Willard,  preparing  hastily  for  the  meal,  returned 
to  the  room  and  continued  the  search.  At  the 
table  he  ate  very  little,  and  as  soon  as  supper  was 
over,  he  began  rummaging  again.  The  search  ul- 
timately led  from  the  dining-room  to  the  parlor, 
from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen,  from  the  kitchen 
to  the  hall  closet,  and  from  there  to  the  bedrooms 
up-stairs.  And  at  eight  o'clock,  Mrs.  Morris, 
lamp  in  hand,  was  peering  about  in  the  attic  !  At 
half-past  eight,  Willard  went  to  the  telephone 
and,  calling  Mr.  Chase  up,  acknowledged  defeat. 

"You  can't  find  them?"  came  the  teacher's 
voice.  "That  's  too  bad.  Have  you  looked  in  the 
waste-baskets,  and  the  ash-can,  and— and  those 
places?" 

"We  've  looked  everywhere.  I  guess  what 
happened  was  that  my  mother  shook  the  table- 
cloth at  the  back  door,  and  they  were  in  it  and 
fell  out." 

"Well,  I  'd  have  another  look  to-morrow  by 
daylight,"  advised  Mr.  Chase,  in  disappointed 
tones.  "Don't  give  up  yet.  Will.  You  may  find 
them  tucked  away  where  you  least  expect  to. 
I  'm  awfully  sorry.     Good  night." 

Willard  hung  up  the  receiver,  sadly.  'Oh,  if 
I  could  find  those  envelops  and  get  seventy  dol- 
lars for  the  stamps,  I  'd  have  to  earn  only  about 
a  hundred  and  eighty  to  have  enough  for  the 
first  year.  He  says  it  '11  take  about  three  hun- 
dred, but  I  'm  sure  I  could  do  it  on  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  And  if  I  could  get  through  the  first 
year,  they  'd  have  a  whole  lot  of  trouble  keeping 
me  away  the  second  !" 

In  the  morning,  after  a  sleep  badly  disturbed 
by  dreams.  Willard  was  up  early,  and  when  the 
kitchen  fire  was  started,  he  was  out  in  the  back 
yard  searching  around  the  kitchen  doorway, 
among  the  currant  bushes,  and  along  the  picket- 
fence.  But  he  found  no  trace  of  the  envelops. 
That  was  Tuesday,  and  hope  did  n't  actually  fail 
him  until  Thursday.  It  would  not  have  failed  him 
then  had  it  not  been  that,  on  that  day,  Mr.  Morris 
put  his  foot  down. 
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"They  're  gone  for  gnoil.  Motlicr,  and  there 
is  n't  any  use  fretting  about  them.  So  please  stop 
pulling  tlie  house  to  pieces  and  settle  down  again. 
When  a  thing  's  so  it  's  so,  and  you  can't  make  it 
any  otiier  way,  no  matter  how  much  you  worry 
about  it.  There  's  nothing  to  do  but  let  'em  go, 
and  try  to  forget  al)out  it !" 

That  evening.  Willard 
found  his  old  stamp-liook  in 
Ihc  attic,  and  took  ii  over 
to  Mr.  Chase.  But  al- 
though the  latter  went 
through  it  carefully,  he 
found  no  prizes  there.  I'lu- 
entire  contents  would  n't 
have  brought  a  dollar  at  ,i 
stamp  dealer's.  When  lii 
was  leaving,  Mr.  Chase  re- 
minded him  that  they  were 
to  begin  the  (jreek  lesson- 
again  the  next  evening; 
Willard  hesitated,  and  linn 
promised  half-heartedly  !■ 
come.  What  was  the  gocul 
of  knowing  Greek  if  Ik 
could  n't  get  to  college? 

But  at  seventeen  no  dis- 
appointment is  big  enough 
to  last  forever,  and  b'riday 
was  a  wonderful  autunni 
day.  with  just  the  rigln 
amount  of  tingle  in  the  air. 
and  at  foot-ball  practice 
Willard  played  so  well  that 
the  coach  promised  to  Ki 
him  start  the  game  again-i 
Shreeveport  High  the  nexi 
afternoon;  and  — well,  after 
a  good  supper  eaten  with 
a  healthy  appetite,  Willard 
had  quite  forgotten  about 
Grandma  Pierson's  legacy. 
And  at  half-past  seven  he 
found  his  Iliad— it  was  n't 
an  easy  task,  cither,  be- 
cause, since  the  search  for 
the  lo.st  envelops,  scarcely 
anything  was  where  it  used 
to  be  !— and  set  out  for  Mrs. 
Parson's  with  a  light  heart. 

"I  did  n't  have  a  chance 
to  study  this  at  all,"  said  Willard,  as  he  seated 
himself  across  the  table  from  Mr.  Chase.     "I  've 
been  too  busy  looking  for  those  envelops,  you  see. 
So  you  'II  have  to  excuse  me  if  I  flunk." 

".Ml  right.  Will,  I  '11  forgive  you  this  time.   Do 
you   reinember  where  we  left   off?     Was  n't  it 
Vol..  XI.I.— 26. 


where  Ulysses  and  Diomedes  are  setting  out  to 
spy  on  the  enemy's  camp?" 

"Xo,  sir,  we  were  way  past  that.  I  've  got  the 
place  marked.     I  think  —  " 

"Hello,  what  's  wrong?"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chase. 

"Why— why— here  they  are!  They  were— 
thev  w  ere  in  this  book  I"  stammered  Willard. 


MR.    CH.ASK    WAS    -SIAKlNi;    AT    THK    LAST    ?',N VK.l.OP    AS    TUlirGU    HE 
COULD    .NT    HKLIKVL    Ills    KVLS."       I.SKK    .NKXT    PAOK.) 


"Eh?     What  were  in  — " 

"Those  envelops,  sir  !     Look  !" 

And  there  they  were,  sure  enough :  all  to- 
gether, and  with  the  bit  of  faded  blue  ribbon 
about  them.  Mr.  Chase,  beaming,  held  out  his 
hand  for  them.    Willard,  still  exclaiming,  hazard- 
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ing  theories  as  to  how  they  got  into  his  IHad, 
followed  around  the  table  while  Mr.  Chase  care- 
fully slid  off  the  band  of  ribbon  and  looked  them 
over. 

"  "Alexandria,'  "  he  muttered.  "  'Paid  — 5.' 
They  're  the  real  thing,  Will !  By  jove,  what  a 
find  !  Perfect  condition,  too  !  Not  a  tear  on  one 
of  them  !     And  no  — hello,  ivliai  's  this?" 

"What,  sir?"  asked  Willard. 

Mr.  Chase  was  staring  at  the  last  envelop  as 
though  he  could  n't  believe  his  eyes.  "Why- 
why,  it  's  blue!"  he  almost  shouted. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  — I  forgot  that  one  was  blue.  There 
were  five  of  them  brown  and  one  blue.  Is  n't  — 
is  n't  it  any  good  ?  " 

"Any  good !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Chase.  "Any 
good?— it  's— " 

He  sprang  up  excitedly,  and  seized  the  cata- 
logue from  the  shelf.  "Any  good !"  he  mut- 
tered as  he  turned  the  pages  quickly.  "Any  good  ! 
Any-"  His  voice  died  out,  and  Willard.  won- 
dering, watched  his  lips  move  as  he  read  silently. 
Then  the  teacher  studied  the  envelop  again. 
"  'Ditto,'  "  he  murmured,  "  "on  blue.'  "  Then  he 
closed  the  catalogue  slowly  and  decisively,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table.  Willard  watched  him  fasci- 
natedly. He  had  never  seen  Mr.  Chase  look  so 
excited,  so  wild-eyed,  as  this.  A\'as  it  possible 
that  the  assistant  principal  had  suddenly  lost  his 
mind  ? 

"^\'ill,"  said  Mr.  Chase,  slowly  and  solemnly, 
"I  —  I  can't  be  sure  —  I  m  afraid  to  be  sure  — but 
if  this  stamp  is  genuine,  it  "s  worth  — "  He 
stopped  and  shook  his  head.  When  he  contin- 
ued, it  was  to  himself  rather  than  to  Willard. 
"There  may  be  a  mistake.  Perhaps  the  cata- 
logue 's  wrong.    We  '11  wait  and  see.  " 

"Do  you  mean."  asked  Willard,  eagerly,  "that 
the  blue  one  is  worth  more  than  the  others  ?" 

Mr.  Chase  laid  the  envelop  on  the  table  and 
was  silent  a  moment.  When  he  answered,  he  was 
quite  himself  again. 

"It  looks  so.  Will.  Yes,  I  think  I  may  safely 
say  that  the  blue  stamp  is  worth  quite  a  little 
money.  You  see,  there  are  two  or  three  dozen  of 
the  buff  ones  that  are  known  of,  but,  so  far,  only 
one  or  two  blues  have  ever  shown  up.  But  I  may 
be  mistaken  :  don't  get  your  hopes  up  until  we  've 
had  it  examined,  my  boy." 

"How  much  is  it  worth  if — if  it  is  — what  you 
think?"  asked  Willard. 

Mr.  Chase  shook  his  head.  "Let  's  not  talk 
about  that  now.  I— there  's  the  possibility  that  I 
may  be  mistaken,  \\ill  you  let  me  have  these 
for  a  week  or  so  ?  I  d  like  to  send  them  to  the 
city  and  get  expert  advice." 

"Of   course.     You  do  anything  you  like  with 


them,  sir.  Only  — if  you  care  for  it,  I  'd  like  you 
to  have  one  of  them,  Mr.  Cliase." 

"That  's  nice  of  you.  Will,  but  I  could  n't  take 
one  as  a  gift.  I  '11  gladly  buy  one  if  I  can  afford 
it.  Or — wait  a  bit !  If  this  blue  one  is  worth 
what  I  think  it  is,  I  '11  accept  one  of  the  buff 
stamps  as  a  present.     How  will  that  do?" 

"I  'd  like  you  to  have  one,  anyhow,  sir.  Do 
you  think  the  blue  stamp  is  worth  — worth  a  hun- 
dred dollars?"  asked  Willard. 

"Will.  I  don't  dare  to  say.  Yes,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred:  perhaps  more,  much  more  — unless  I  'm 
making  a  bad  mistake  somehow.  I  '11  mail  these 
to-morrow,  and  we  ought  to  hear  within  a  week. 
Xow— now  let  's  get  back  to  the  lesson." 

But  Willard  did  n't  make  much  progress  that 
evening. 


Of  course  Mrs.  ]Morris  remembered  when  Wil- 
lard told  her. 

"Is  n't  it  funny?"  she  asked  beamingly.  "It  all 
comes  back  to  me  now.  ^^'hen  I  went  to  clear  off 
the  table,  those  envelops  were  there,  and  I 
thought  to  myself,  'Those  are  Will's,  and  he  may 
want  them  after  all,  and  I  "11  just  tuck  them  in 
his  Greek  book.'  It  was  lying  on  the  side  table 
there.  And  then  I  forgot  all  about  it  !  I  'm  so 
.sorry.  Will!" 

"It  does  n't  matter  a  bit  now,"  Willard  de- 
clared. "How  much  do  you  suppose  that  blue 
stamp  will  be  worth.  Mother?" 

But  ]\Irs.  Morris  shook  her  head.  "Goodness 
knows.  Will  !  But  maybe  it  '11  bring  enough  to 
buv  vou  a  nice  suit  of  clothes  and  — " 

"Clothes !"  scoffed  Willard.  "'That  money  is 
going  to  put  me  in  college.  If  there  is  n't  enough 
of  it.  I  '11  get  a  job  somewhere  next  summer  and 
earn  the  difference.  I  heard  of  a  fellow  who 
made  nearly  three  hundred  dollars  one  summer 
just  selling  books  !" 

""It  's  my  opinion."  declared  Mr.  Morris,  "that 
that  stamp  is  worth  a  lot  of  money,  and  that  your 
grandma  knew  it." 

""I  don't  see  how  she  could,  sir,"  Willard  ob- 
jected. "'Why,  even  Mr.  Chase  is  n't  certain 
about  it  yet." 

""]\lother  was  a  great  one  to  read  the  papers." 
said  ^Irs.  Morris,  "'and  I  would  n't  be  surprised 
if  she  saw  sometime  that  stamps  like  that  were 
valuable.  She  was  forever  cutting  things  out  of 
newspapers  and  saving  them.'' 

"We  '11  wait  and  see,"  said  Mr.  Morris. 
'"You  '11  find  I  'm  right,  son.  And  if  I  am,  I  '11 
be  mightily  pleased  I" 

Waiting,  though,  was  hard  work  for  Willard. 
For  a  week  he  managed  to  be  fairly  patient,  but 
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at  the  end  of  that  period  he  began  to  be  uneasy. 
"You  don't  think  they  got  lost  in  the  mail,  do 
you?"  he  asked  Mr.  Chase. 

"They  could  n"t.  because  I  did  n"t  send  them  by 
mail.  I  was  afraid  to.  I  sent  tlicui  by  express, 
and  put— well,  a  good  big  valuation  on  them.  So, 
even  if  they  should  be  lost.  Will,  yon  '11  have  a 
lot  of  money  coming  to  you  from  the  express 
compaTiy." 

That  was  comforting,  anyhow,  and  tliere  were 
times  when  Willard  hoped  devoutly  that  the  ex- 
press company  had  mislaid  the  ])ackagc.  But  it 
had  n't.  Four  days  later.  W  ill.ird  was  ealled  to 
the  telephone  at  supper-time. 

"Will,  can  you  come  over  here  after  supper?" 

It  was  Mr.  Chase's  voice. 

"Yes,  sir!    Have  you  heard—" 

"Yes.  I  've  just  got  a  letter.    You  come  over—" 

"Is  it  all  right,  sir?     .\bout  the  blue  stamp.  I 


mean 


?•• 


"Il-m  ;  well,  you  come  over  and  I  11  tell  you." 
Something  that  sounded  like  a  chuckle  reached 
Willard.    "Good-by !" 

"I  'm  going  over  to  Mr.  Chase's."  he  an- 
nounced. "He  's  heard. al)out  the  stamp.  I  don't 
want  any  more  supper  !" 

"What  about  it.  Will  ?"  his  father  asked 
eagerly.     "How  much  is  it  worth?" 

"I  don't  know  yet.  He  would  n't  tell  me. 
Where  's  my  cap?  Has  any  one  seen—  Here  it 
is!   I  'II  come  back  right  away— if  it  's  all  right !" 

"Hello.  Will !"  greeted  Mr.  Chase.  "Xice 
evening,  is  n't  it  ?"  There  was  a  perceptible 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  and  Willard  grinned. 

"Yes,  sir,  it  's  a  fine  evening,"  he  answered 
with  a  gulp. 

"\'es,  we  re  having  wonderful  weather  for 
the  time  of  year.  I  got  a  reply  from  that  fellow 
in  Xew  York.  What  did  I  do  with  it?"  Mr. 
Chase  pretended  to  have  mislaid  it,  and  dipped 
into  one  pocket  after  another.  Willard  squirmed 
in  his  chair.  ".\h.  here  it  is  !"  said  the  teacher 
finally,  drawing  the  letter  from  his  inside  pocket. 


".\'ow,  let  's  see."  He  opened  it  with  tantalizing 
deliberation.  "I  asked  him  to  examine  those  en- 
velops and  give  me  an  estimate  of  their  value. 
I  did  n't  tell  him  we  had  ftmr  more  of  them,  by 
the  way." 

"Xo,  sir."  murmured  Willard. 

"Well,  he  says  he  will  buy  the  buff  one  for 
twelve  dollars.  That  's  less  than  I  hoped  to  get 
for  them,  and  maybe  we  might  do  a  little  better 
somewhere  else.     What  do  yon  think?" 

"N'cs.  sir:  I  mean  — I  don't  know  I"  blurted 
Willard. 

"Xow  in  regard  to  the  blue  one  — Mr.  Chase 
paused  and  looked  across  at  the  boy.  What  he 
saw  seemed  to  please  him,  for  he  smiled.  "I  'II 
read  j'ou  what  Watkins  says  about  the  blue  one, 
Will.  Let— me— see;  here  wc  are!  'Of  course 
you  know  you  've  got  the  prize  of  the  year  in 
the  "black-on-blue."  I  'II  take  it  off  your  hands 
if  you  want  me  to.  but  you  'd  probably  do  better 
at  auction.  The  stamp  is  in  perfect  condition, 
and  being  on  the  original  envelop,  ought  to  fetch 
top  price.  There  's  a  big  auction  in  December, 
and  you  'd  better  let  me  list  it  for  that  if  you 
want  to  sell  it.  Your  letter  does  n't  state  whether 
you  do  or  don't.  I  "m  keeping  the  stamps  until 
I  hear  further.  The  last  Alexandria  postmaster 
black-on-bluc  sold  two  years  ago  in  this  city  to 
John  Thayer  Williams  of  Pliiladelpiiia.  It  was 
without  envelop  and  slightly  soiled.  The  price 
paid  was  twenty-six  hundred  dollars.  Your  stamp 
ought  to  bring  a  couple  of  hundred  more,  at  least. 
.\waiting  vour  instructions,  respectfully  yours, 
W.  L.  \Vatkins.'  " 

Mr.  Chase  folded  the  letter  and  smiled  across 
at  the  boy. 

"Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that.  Will?"  he 
asked. 

Willard  returned  llic  smile  r;ithcr  tremulously. 

"I  think.'  he  began.  Then  he  stopped,  sw'al- 
lowed,  and  began  over  again.  "I  think,"  he  said 
huskily,  "that  Cirandma  Pierson  is  going  to  send 
me  to  college  after  all,  just  as  she  promised!'' 


RATHER    HARD 

BY  EUXICl'.  W.ARD 


TiiEY  gave  him  whistles  and  a  dnnn. 
Two  big  tin  tops  that  buzz  and  hum, 
A  ninepin  set,  some  squeaking  toys: 
i'hen  said:  "Xow,  Tom,  don't  make  a  noise!" 


They  gave  her  paints,  a  sewing-box. 

Four  dolls  and  stutt  to  make  their  frocks, 

.\  set  of  books  with  pictures  gay  : 

Then  said:  "Now,  Madge,  run  out  and  play!' 
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BY  ETHEL  MARJORIE  KNAI'P 

I  HAVE  SO  many,  many  fric'inls 

To  tell  my  secrets  to. 
Unless  some  die,  or  move  away, 

I  don't  know  what  I  'II  do. 

I  tell  them,  — oh,  so  cautiously!  — 

To  twenty-three  or  four ; 
But  somehow,  by  that  time,  they  are  n't 

Like  secrets  any  more. 

There  's  one  I  did  n't  mean  to  tell 

Another  soul,  't  is  true. 
But  I  am  sure  you  'II  understand. 

I  b'lieve  I  'II  just  tell  you. 

Perhaps  I  'd  better  not,  it  's  so 

Particular— but  — well 
I  will,  if  you  will  promise  sure 

That  you  will  never  tell ! 


CONQVERORS 


BAS-RF.I.IRF   PORTRAIT 
OF   A    rillt.ll. 


When  Rcriinrd  Sainl-Gau- 
(Iciis  and  Iiis  younfj  Irish 
wife  tool:  their  .six-nionths- 
,'  (lUi  l)al)y  out  of  his  home  in 
4  l)ul)lin  and  carried  him  on 
"  board  a  ship  saiHng'  for 
America,  tliey  had  no  idea 
what  a  valual)le  haliy  he 
was.  I  do  not  mean  in 
money:  the  h'ttle  family  of 
three  was  all  poor  together; 
hut  I  mean  in  brains.  If 
haliies  iiad  been  dutiable,  the 
L'nitcd  States  Government 
might  have  been  paid  a  tidy 
simi  for  httle  .Augustus's 
coming.  Rut  I  suppose  his  young  French  father 
never  dreamed  that  the  small  right  hand  clasping 
his  own  so  lighlly  would  teach  stone  how  to 
s]ieak.  .Xnd  I  suppose  even  the  beautiful  black- 
haired  mother,  with  the  "generotis,  loving,  Irish 
face,"  thought  less  of  her  baby's  future  greatness 
than  of  the  famine  driving  them  all  to  a  land  of 
strangers.  Surely,  to  fellow-passengers,  the 
youngster  did  not  look  like  a  budding  genius. 

Nor  were  the  New  York  City  home  and  streets, 
where  .Augustus  spent  his  boyhood,  the  best 
places  to  ripen  genius.  In  the  Rowcry  and  other 
crowded  districts,  the  child  found  no  greater 
beauty  and  inspiration  than  the  twilight  picking 
of  flowers  in  a  near-by  graveyard.  His  young 
mind  was  a  contented  clutter  of  all  kinds  of  city 
impressions:  the  smell  of  cake  from  the  bakery 
and  of  peaches  stewed  by  Germans  in  his  tene- 
ment: "races  round  the  block":  the  racket  and 
joy  of  street  fights,  and  the  greater  joy  of  boy- 
invented  games. 


The  "Reminiscences  of  Augustus  Saint-Gau- 
dens"'  paint  him  as  no  infant  saint.  The  culprit 
confesses  to  "lickings  galore  in  school  and  out," 
and  tells  us  one  of  his  "typical  crimes":  "The 
boy  by  my  side  in  the  classroom  whispered  to  me. 
'Say  !'  .As  I  turned  to  him,  his  extended  fore- 
finger, which  was  ineant  to  hit  my  nose,  found 
itself  at  the  level  of  my  mouth.  I  bit  it.  Me 
howled.  I  was  'stood  up'  with  my  back  to  the 
class  and  my  face  close  against  the  blackboard, 
immediately  behind  the  teacher,  who,  turned  to- 
ward the  class,  could  not  see  me.  To  relieve  the 
monotony  of  the  view,  I  took  the  rubber,  covered 
my  features  with  white  chalk,  and  grinned  around 
at  the  class.  The  resulting  uproar  can  be  im- 
agined. I  was  taken  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck 
and  sent  to  the  private  classroom,  where  I  had 
the  honor  of  a  solitary  and  tremendous  caning." 

He  must  have  been  very  often  in  mischief,  for 
Saint-Gaudens  says  that,  besides  these  whippings, 
he  was  "kept  in"  for  about  an  hour  every  day, 
and  that  he  used  to  look  wistfully  out  of  the 
window  and  envy  the  freedom  of  the  floating 
clouds. 

None  of  his  teachers  seemed  to  find  anything 
good  either  inside  his  fun-loving  heart  or  his 
little  red  head.  Apparently  no  one  but  himself, 
or  some  secret  crony,  adnn'red  his  slate  drawing 
of  a  mighty  battle,  or  his  painting  on  a  back 
fence  of  a  negro  boy  with  a  target.  Augustus, 
himself,  took  great  pride  in  that  negro  boy.  The 
hole  in  the  boy's  trousers,  with  the  bare  knee 
sticking  through,  was  a  real  stroke  of  genius ! 

The  little  fellow  often  strolled  over  to  his  fa- 
ther's shop  and  drew  pictures  of  the  shoemakers 
at  work.  One  day.  Dr.  Agnew.  who  had  come  in 
to  order  a  pair  of  boots,  saw  these  pen-and-ink 
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sketches,  recognized  the  lifelike  pose  and  action, 
talked  the  pictures  over  with  the  young  artist, 
and  gave  encouragement  where  teachers  had 
given  only  whippings. 

There  is  a  theorv  that  the  cobbler's  trade  offers 
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BAS-RELIEF  PORTRAIT  OF  THE   SONS  OF  PRESCOTT  HALL  BUTLER. 

power  of  thinking  while  he  sews  a  sole.  But 
.\ugustus,  not  being  a  moralizing  boy,  was  more 
amused  than  instructed  by  his  father's  philoso- 
phy. Whether  he  was  ever  told  that  what  he  did 
was  "as  much  use  as  a  mustard-plaster  on  a 
wooden  leg."  or  that  he  was  "as  handy  with  his 
hands  as  a  pig  with  his  tail."  we  do  not  know ; 
but  those  were  two  of  his  father's  comparisons. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  long,  the  boy  did 
many  useful  things,  and  w^as  particularly  "handy 
with  his  hands."  As  for  his  tongue,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  to  speak,  he  had  to  use  that  skilfully. 


At  home,  the  Saint-Gaudens  children— Augustus, 
.\ndrcw,  and  Louis — spoke  French  to  their  fa- 
ther and  English  to  their  mother. 

On  Sundays,  Augustus  and  Andrew,  the  two 
older  boys,  would  take  the  Canal  Street  Ferry 
across  the  North  River  to  the  New  Jersey  shore. 
There  were  fields  and  trees 
there  then  — half  a  century 
ago  —  and  to  those  city  boys 
it  was  a  weekly  trip  to 
heaven,  with  one  flaw  that 
heaven  does  not  have — the 
coming  back  at  sunset.  A 
mob  of  boys  used  to  take  the 
same  trip.  They  would  push 
their  way  to  the  bow  of  the 
boat,  clamber  onto  a  front 
seat,  and,  lords  of  the  sea, 
sit  there  in  a  grinning  row, 
their  feet  swinging  and  their 
hearts  big  with  the  joy  of 
enterprise.  The  Saint-Gau- 
dens boys  had  five  cents 
apiece— "two  to  pay  the  ferry 
over,  two  back,  and  one  to 
spend." 

Hundreds  of  boys   in  the 
poor  parts  of  great  cities  will 
understand    this    kind    of    a 
holiday  better  than  any  coun- 
try  boy.     This   is   especially 
true  if  a  bit  of  the  artist  is 
buried     in     their     suft'ocated 
natures — a  longing  for  space, 
and  light,  and  color.    Augus- 
tus had  that  longing,  and  he 
had  a  fine  chance  to  satisfy 
it   when,   after   an   attack  of 
typhoid  fever,  he  was  sent  to 
the    country    to    get    strong. 
This    is    the    story    from    a 
long-after    letter    to    Homer 
Saint-Gaudens,  his  only  son. 
He     called     himself     Nosey, 
because    of    his    big    nose. 
"One  night,  Nosey  woke  up  while  he  was  sick, 
and  he  saw  his  mother  and  his  mother's  friend 
kneeling  and  praying  by  the  bed.     It  was  very 
quiet,    and    in    the    little    light   he   saw   his   good 
mother  had  big  tears  in  her   eyes.     And  all  he 
recollects  of  the  sickness  after  that  was  his  friend 
Jimmie  Haddon.     He  was  very  fond  of  Jimmie 
Haddon.     His  father  was  a  gold-beater,  and  he 
used  to  have  four  or  five  men  with  big,  strong, 
bare  arms  with  big  veins  on  them,  and  they  used 
to  beat  gold  in  a  basement  until  it  was  so  thin 
you  could  blow  it  away;  and  there  was  a  sign 
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AUGUSTUS   SAIN  I'-GAUUliNS   AT    WOKIv. 
PAISTF.D  BY   KHNVON   COX. 


over  the  door,  of  ;m  ;iriii  jusl  like  the  men's  arms, 
and  it  was  gold.  Well,  he  recollects  Jimniic  Had- 
don  coming  into  the  room  and  holding  his  moth- 
er's hand.  But  tluv  would  n't  let  him  go  near 
the  hed.  as  he  might  get  sick  too.  And  then  the 
next  thing,  X'osey  was  hrought  to  the  country, 
just  as  you  are  now,  and  it  seemed  so  beautiful 
and  green."     The  "country"  was   Statcn   Island. 

Far  from  the  runthling  streets  and  crowded 
buildings,  the  little  sick  boy  found  himself  once 
more  in  paradise,  only  this  time  he  did  not  have 
to  leave  at  sunset.  There  was  a  hill  in  front 
of  the  house.  For  many  days,  he  looked  at  that 
hill,  so  close  to  the  loving  blue,  and  wondered 
what  was  beyond.  At  last,  he  was  strong  enough 
to  climb  it,  and  then  he  made  the  discovery  that 
there  were  more  hills,  still  farther  on,  all  beau- 
tiful and  green.  How  plenteous  and  still  it  was 
— quite  as  if  there  was  room  in  the  world  for 
birds  and  crickets,  as  well  as  for  rushing  people ! 
But  much  as  he  loved  the  country,  the  city  was 
to  be  Augustus's  home  for  yet  a  long,  long  time. 

So  far,  the  mischievous  and  affectionate  little 
boy  had  not  proved  he  had  any  great  brain  value. 


He  drew  a  good  deal;  but  what  was  that?  I^Iany 
draw  who  come  to  nothing.  At  thirteen,  how- 
ever, he  changed  from  a  pesky  school-boy  to  an 
earnest  little  workman.  To  satisfy  his  strong 
art-instinct  and  at  the  same  time  learn  a  trade, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  canieo-clitter  named 
.\vct.  Soon  after  that,  he  entered  a  drawing 
class  in  the  night  school  of  Cooper  Institute. 
1  lome  from  a  day  of  cutting  cameos,  he  would 
swallow  a  hasty  supper  and  dash  off  again  to 
draw.  Either  Mr.  Avet,  the  cameo-cutter,  or  the 
drawing  teacher  must  have  heartily  encouraged 
him,  for,  inwardly,  more  in  joyful  hope  than  in 
conceit,  Augustus  believed  himself  a  "heaven- 
born  genius.''  If  the  people  who  jostled  against 
him  in  stages  and  horse-cars  had  only  known  how 
great  a  genius,  would  n't  they  be  "profoundly 
impressed"?  Such  were  his  youthful  thoughts. 
Before  long,  however,  he  must  have  been  too 
tired  to  care  what  people  thought.  "In  the  morn- 
ing," as  he  tells  us,  "Mother  literally  dragged  me 
out  of  bed,  pushed  me  over  to  the  wash-stand, 
drove  me  to  the  seat  at  the  table,  administered 
my  breakfast,  which  consisted  of  tea  and  large 
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quantities  of  long,  French  loaves  of  bread  and 
butter,  and  tumbled  me  down-stairs  out  into  the 
street,  where  I  awoke." 

It  was  a  rushing  life  for  a  little  boy;  much  too 
rushing. 

Education  led  him  from  Cooper  Institute  to  the 
Academy  of  Design,  and  then  to  Europe.  He 
was  in  America,  however,  during  the  exciting 
Civil  War,  and  he  saw  things  then  that,  pictured 
on  his  young  mind,  asked  his  older  hands  to  make 
them  live  in  bronze.  He  saw  the  soldiers  march 
by  to  war;  and.  in  the  Draft  Riots,  the  sudden 
desertion  of  the  streets  and  the  sudden  sound 
of  "men  with  guns  running  in  the  distance." 
One  April  morning,  when  he  was  seventeen,  he 
found  his  mother,  yes,  and  his  father,  too,  cry- 
ing at  the  breakfast-table.  It  was  the  news  of 
Lincoln's  death.  Augustus  was  one  of  the  great 
solemn  crowd  that  went  to  see  the  President's 
tired  face  at  rest.  Like  many  others,  he  looked 
intently,  reverently ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  the 


surprised  his  boy  by  asking,  "Would  you  like  to 
go  to  the  Paris  Exposition?" 

The  answer  is  easy  to  guess. 

"We  will  arrange  that,''  the  father  continued. 
To  the  fellow  who  had  lived  such  a  cramped  life, 
spending  as  little  as  possible,  always,  the  very 
idea  seemed  a  miracle.  Ever  since  Augustus  had 
worked,  he  had  regularly  given  his  entire  wages, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  to  his  parents.  If  he  was 
to  have  a  trip,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  present ;  but 
the  father  had  it  ready.  "He  paid  for  my  pas- 
sage abroad,  and  gave  me  one  hundred  dollars 
which  he  had  saved  out  of  my  wages."  To  most 
of  us  it  seems  a  small  enough  equipment,  but  it 
was  bountiful  from  a  poor  shoemaker.  As  al- 
ways, the  boy  was  deeply  touched  by  his  parents' 
sacrifice.  He  had  a  second  surprise.  An  artist 
friend  gave  him  a  farewell  banquet,  and  at  the 
table,  under  Augustus's  plate,  lay  one  hundred 
francs  in  shining  gold  (about  twenty  dollars), 
"to  pay  for  a  trip  to  Father's  village  in  France." 


TilK    F.\RRAGUT   MONUMENT,    NEW  YORK   CTTV. 


time  would  come  when  his  touch   would  almost         The  last  night  and  the  Sunday  before  sailing, 

make  that  sad  face  live.  Augustus  was  very  busy.    Though  his  artist  heart 

One    day    early    in    1867,    Mr.    Saint-Gaudens     leaped    forward,    his    home-loving   heart    tugged 
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back.  As  if  to  print  on  iiis  mind  a  better  picture 
of  two  faces,  very  dear,  he  made  a  bust  of  his 
father  and  a  drawing  of  his  mother,  those  last 
niglits  in  the  home  he  was  leaving. 


money  his  father  had  generously  spared  would 
not  last  long,  even  by  pinching.  .Augustus  would 
have  to  work  as  well  as  study.  And  so,  a  day  or 
two  after  he  reached  Paris,  he  engaged  himself 
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.\ugustus  Saint-Gaudens  was  nineteen  when, 
in  February,  1867.  he  sailed  for  Europe  in  the 
steerage.  At  that  bleak  season,  the  sea  seems 
rough  enough  in  the  first  cabin.  In  the  steerage, 
Saint-Gaudens  was  sicker  tiian  "a  regiment  of 
dogs.''  But  he  had  with  him.  besides  his  carpet- 
bag, a  big  cargo  of  youth,  and  ambition,  and 
sportsmanlike  spirits.  If  he  ever  reached  the 
steady  shore,  he  was  going  to  work  hard  and  play 
hard,  and  he  could  suffer  even  the  miseries  of 
that  miserable  voyage  for  the  joy  that  zcas  set 
before  him.  It  is  as  worker  and  player  that  we 
go  with  him,  after  the  welcome  land  is  reached. 
He  was  intense  in  both.  He  earned  his  vigorous 
play  by  vigorous  work. 

Even  on  his  first  night  in  Paris,  as  he  trudged 
up  the  brilliantly  lighted  Champs-Elysees, 
weighed  down  with  the  immense  weight  of  his 
more  and  more  burdensome  carpet-bag,  he  was 
half  laborer,  half  sight-seer.  He  hated  the  heavy 
load;  but  he  loved  the  dazzling  glory.  The  little 
Vol..  XLI.-27. 


to  cut  cameos  for  an  Italian  named  Lupi.  Morn- 
ings and  evenings,  he  worked  in  a  modeling 
school,  to  "learn  sculpture  in  nine  months";  af- 
ternoons, he  cut  cameos  for  his  living.  But  he 
worked  "so  much  at  the  school  and  so  little  at 
the  cameos,"  that  he  grew'  poorer  and  poorer, 
moving  from  one  cramped  lodging  to  another. 
The  Latin  Quarter  must  have  seemed  almost  too 
homelike  to  a  Bow-ery  boy.  He  tried  sleeping  on 
a  cot  without  a  mattress ;  on  a  mattress  on  the 
floor;  with  a  friend,  poorer  than  himself,  on  a 
cot  tw-o  and  a  half  feet  wide.  With  merry  cheer, 
the  young  artists  shared  their  hopes  and  hard- 
ships. One  night,  he  and  his  chutn,  Hcrzog, 
moved  all  their  little  possessions  in  a  hand-cart 
hired  for  five  cents  an  hour.  Two  cot-beds  and 
bedding,  pitchers,  basins,  piles  of  books,  a  mod- 
eling-stand, and  w-hat  few  clothes  they  had— all 
were  loaded  in  artist  disorder  on  that  little  cart. 
Though  one  of  them  "ran  behind  to  gather  the 
driblets,"  and  though  they  got  a  third   friend  to 
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help,  they  lost  ;i  "good  quarter"  of  their  things 
on  the  road. 

Still  jolly  fellowship  prevailed.  Through  all 
the  ups  and  some  of  the  downs,  Augustus  whis- 
tled and  sang  ear-splittingly,  and  loved  "Beetho- 
ven and  ice-cream."  It  was  the  "regular  life  of 
a  student,  with  most  of  its  enthusiasms  and  dis- 
heartenings."  Among  other  disheartenings,  there 
was  a  nine-months"  delay  before  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Beaux  Arts.  Meanwhile,  he  took  what  he 
could  get  in  smaller  schools,  and  all  the  fun  there 
was  anywhere.  His  account  of  Professor  Jac- 
quot  is  delightful.  Half  lispingly,  half  splutter- 
ingly,  he  would  lean  over  the  drawings  and  say, 
"  'Let  us  shee,  um-m-m  !  Well,  your  head  's  too 
big,  too  big.  Your  legsh  are  too  short.'  Then 
bang !  bang !  would  come  the  black  marks  over 
the  drawing.  'There  you  are  !  Fixsh  that,  my 
boy,  fixsh  that !'  "  The  young  students  had  a 
great  deal  of  fun  at  Professor  Jacquot's  expense, 
and  Gus  Saint-Gaudens,  who  had  been  such  a  lit- 
tle scamp  in  the  North  Moore  Street  school  long 
ago,  had  lost  none  of  his  sense  of  humor.  It 
cheered  him  through  many  times  of  gloom. 

Let  us  "jump,"  like  Saint-Gaudens,  from  work 
to  play.  Twice  we  have  seen  him  intense  in 
labor,  first  as  a  boy  in  New  York,  cutting  cameos 
all  day  and  drawing  at  night,  and  then  as  a  young 
man  in  Paris,  studying  sculpture  mornings  and 
evenings,  and  cutting  cameos  in  the  afternoons. 
As  a  necessity,  however,  he  snatched  every 
chance  for  rest  and  fun.  He  doted  on  wrestling 
and  swimming,  and  was  a  beautiful  diver.  So 
as  not  to  interrupt  his  art  and  still  get  physical 
recreation,  he  would  go  swimming  at  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  he  exercised  more  violently 
than  any  other  in  the  gymnasium.  No  one  was 
more  eager  for  a  holiday.  Poor  as  the  students 
were,  once  in  a  while  they  allowed  themselves 
the  joy  of  an  outdoor  excursion.  .\  third-class 
railway  carriage  was  good  enough  for  them ; 
much  of  the  time  their  feet  were  better  yet. 
Saint-Gaudens's  friend,  Monsieur  Garnier,  de- 
scribes the  delightful  trip  three  of  them  took  to 
Switzerland.  It  cost  from  twenty  to  thirty  dol- 
lars. "As  soon  as  he  saw  the  water,  Gus  had  to 
enter.  .  .  .  Nobody  got  his  money's  worth  so  well 
as  he.  Everything  seemed  enchanting,  everything 
beautiful.  We  bathed  in  the  Rhine.  We  passed 
over  it  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  drank  beer  in 
Germany.  It  was  wonderful  I"  Then  he  went 
on  to  tell  of  one  day  when  they  rose  at  dawn, 
took  their  tin  drinking-cups,  butter  in  a  tin  box, 
wine  and  milk  in  gourds,  cold  meat,  and  a  big  loaf 
of  bread,  and  piling  them  all  on  the  top  of  their 
knapsacks,  tramped  forth  into  the  morning,  poor, 
but  happy  as  "escaped  colts." 


Il  seemed  to  be  Saint-Gaudens's  nature  to  be 
happy.  During  his  three  years  in  Paris  and  his 
five  in  Rome,  hope  was  his  best  tonic.  It  coun- 
teracted many  a  dose  of  grim  disappointment, 
and  much  that  was  depressing.  "He  was  dan- 
gerously ill  in  a  low  attic  in  Rome,"  and,  though 
he  soon  proved  himself  a  fine  cameo-cutter,  it 
was  years  before  his  success  as  a  sculptor  was 
sure.  ;\Ieanwhile,  he  and  Miss  Homer  had  de- 
cided they  wanted  to  get  married ;  but  Miss  Ho- 
mer's father  thought  an  artist's  trade  a  bit  un- 
certain. And  so,  hard  as  the  fact  was,  the  wed- 
ding-day hinged  on  orders  for  statues.  Thev 
came,  and  so  did  the  wedding;  but  Saint-Gau- 
dens's life  was  a  money-struggle  a  good  deal  of 
the  way,  and  a  health-struggle  at  the  end.  In 
Rome,  he  had  to  piece  out  his  earnings  from 
sculpture  by  making  cameos ;  and  in  .\merica, 
he  had  to  piece  out  by  teaching.  -\s  lives  go. 
however,  his  was  not  sad.  Love  and  confidence 
filled  his  childhood's  poor  little  home.  .\nd  he 
had,  as  a  man,  the  happiness  of  educating  his 
brother  Louis,  and  of  making  his  father  proud. 
Except  for  the  death  of  his  parents  and  the  com- 
plete ruin  of  his  Cornish  studio  by  fire,  he  had, 
as  lives  go,  little  sorrow.  Generous,  free  from 
conceit,  and  always  fond  of  a  good  time,  Saint- 
Gaudens  was  rich  in  friends,  friends  who  laughed 
at  his  singing,  trembled  at  his  fearless  swims, 
suffered  at  his  disappointments  and  illness,  and 
gloried  in  his  success. 

The  three  things  he  had  to  conquer  were  pov- 
erty, illness,  and  the  problems  of  art.  It  is  with 
Saint-Gaudens  the  artist  that  we  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. He  described  his  life  as  "up  and  down, 
up  and  down,  all  the  time,"  and  his  brain,  while 
he  worked  on  the  Farragut,  as  a  confusion  of 
"arms  with  braid,  legs,  coats,  eagles,  caps,  legs, 
arms,  hands,  caps,  eagles,  eagles,  caps."  Besides 
this,  he  had  to  deal  directly  with  "molders,  scaf- 
foldings, marble  assistants,  bronze  men,  trucks, 
rubbish  men,  plasterers,  and  what-not  else,  all 
the  while  trying  to  soar  into  the  blue." 

Except  for  occasional  flights  to  Europe,  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  this  country:  fifteen 
years  in  a  New  York  studio  on  Thirty-sixth 
Street,  and  then  seven  years  in  CornLsh,  New 
Hampshire.  Peeps  into  his  studio  give  peeps  at 
his  circumstances  and  character.  One  day,  amid 
the  "clatter  of  molders  and  sculptors"  and  the 
"incessantly  jangling  door-bell,"  we  find  his  old 
father  and  Dr.  McCosh,  president  of  Princeton, 
sleeping  there  as  soundly  as  if  they  were  in  bed. 
Mr.  Saint-Gaudens  often  took  his  nap  at  his  son's 
studio,  and  this  day.  Dr.  McCosh,  who  had  come 
too  early  for  his  pose,  had  had  to  wait  fill  the 
big  horse  for  the  Shaw  Memorial  had  served  his 
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time  as  model.     It  was  already  strapped  in  place         "Time  and  distance"  were  two  of  the  articles 
and  "pawing  and  kicking"  for  freedom.  in  his  artist-creed. 

Saint-tiaudens  was  not.  above  all  things,  either  "Von  delay  just  as  your  father  did  before 
self-controlled  or  patient.  Once  when  the  work  you,"  flashed  Governor  Morgan.  Saint-Gaudens 
had  been  stopped  "for  the  thirty-fifth  time,  while  did  delay,  and  for  this  he  was  much  criticized: 
some  one  looked  for  a  lost  hammer,"  he  ordered     but   think  of  the  discouragements  that  met   his 

art,  and  remember,  too.  his 
love  of  pcrfccfion.  Often 
careless  molders,  by  neglect- 
ing some  detail,  would  waste 
biith  time  and  money.  When 
.1  workman  broke  two  fingers 
off  his  "X'enus  of  the  Capi- 
tol," he  had  to  make  the 
whole  figure  again.  When 
the  Morgan  monument  was 
'within  three  weeks  of  com- 
pletion," the  shed  which  shel- 
tered it  burned  down,  and  the 
statue  was  so  badly  chipped 
that  it  was  ruined.  Saint- 
Gaudens  had  gone  into  debt 
for  this  statue,  and  it  was 
not  insured;  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  his  brain-  and  hand- 
labor  was  worse  than  the 
money  loss.  He  had  a  hard 
lime  over  one  hind  leg  of  the 
Sherman  horse.  While  he 
was  in  Paris,  something  hap- 
pened to  the  cast,  and  he  had 
to  send  a  man  to  the  United 
States  to  get  a  duplicate. 
'Three  weeks  later  the  man 
returned— with  the  wrong 
liind  leg."  Then,  when  the 
horse  was  enlarged,  "the  leg 
constantly  sagged."  Guided 
by  their  own  judgments,  the 
.issistants  "plugged  up  the 
cracks,"  with  the  result  that 
the  leg  was  three  inches  too 
l')ng  at  the  final  nieasure- 
:nent. 

.Among  other  stories  in  the 
iharming       "Reminiscences" 
by  father  and  son  is  a  con- 
fession   by    the    son.     When 
a  gross  of  hammers,  in  the  hope  that,  out  of  a     he   was  a   boy   in   Cornish,   he   had   a   pet   goat 
hundred  and   forty-four,  one  would  be  at  hand     which   he  had   trained  to  play    a  butting  game, 
for  use.    He  said  to  his  assistants  one  day :  The  goat  would  butt,  Homer  would  dotlge,  and 

"I  am  going  to  invent  a  machine  to  make  you  then,  to  his  great  glee,  the  goat  would  butt 
all  good  sculptors.  It  will  have  hooks  for  the  the  wrong  thing  or  the  air.  One  day  at  dinner- 
back  of  your  necks,  and  strong  springs.  .  .  .  time,  when  the  studio  barn  was  deserted.  Homer 
Every  thirty  seconds,  it  will  jerk  you  fifty  feet  was  playing  this  game.  Beyond  the  open  barn 
away  from  your  work,  and  hold  you  there  for  tloor  stood  the  wax  model  of  the  Logan  horse, 
five  minutes'  contemplation."  "waiting  to  be  cast  in  plaster."    This  time,  when 
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Homer  dodged,  the  goat  butted  the  back  of  the 
horse.  But  since  it  did  not  fall  or  break,  the 
relieved  child  thought  it  was  n't  hurt,  and  did  n't 
tell.  Before  any  one  noticed  that  "the  rear  of 
the  animal  was  strangely  askew,"  the  horse  had 
been  cast  in  plaster  and  the  enlargement  begun. 
This  meant  the  loss  of  a  whole  summer's  work- 
just  one  more  of  the  accidents  and  errors  that 
increased  the  "toughness  of  the  sculptor's  life." 
The  worst  of  all  was  that  great  catastrophe  — 
the  burning  of  the  studio  in  Cornish. 

But,  instead  of  dwelling  on  that,  let  us  look 
at  that  other  cause  of  delay  in  Saint-Gaudens's 
work  — his  love  of  perfection.  For  fourteen  years, 
while  other  statues  came  and  went,  the  Shaw 
Memorial  stood  in  the  crowded  studio.  A  "kink 
in  Shaw's  trousers"  had  caught  a  "kink"  in  Saint- 
Gaudens's  brain,  Shaw's  "right  sleeve  bothered 
him,"  and  the  flying  figure  drove  him  "nearly 
frantic."  Again  and  again  he  modeled  and  re- 
modeled her ;  he  experimented  with  the  folds  of 
the  drapery :  he  changed  the  branch  in  her  right 
hand  from  palm  to  olive,  to  make  her,  as  he  said, 
less  like  a  Christian  martyr.  In  turn  on  the  scaf- 
fold behind  the  Shaw,  stood  the  Chicago  Lincoln, 
the  Puritan,  the  Rock  Creek  Cemetery  figure, 
and  Peter  Cooper.  Meanwhile,  as  Homer  Saint- 
Gaudens  says,  his  father  returned  to  work  on 
Shaw,  "winter  and  summer,  with  unflagging  per- 
sistence. Even  the  hottest  of  August  days  would 
find  him  high  up  on  a  ladder  under  the  baking 
skylight." 

Besides  this.  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  tells  us 
that  four  times  his  father  made  a  new  beginning 
for  the  Fish  monument,  before  arriving  at  a  final 
form,  and  that  for  the  McCosh  relief  he  made 
"thirty-six  two-foot  sketches."  He  had  to  re- 
model by  hand  the  enlargements  of  the  standing 
Lincoln,  Peter  Cooper,  and  the  Logan  horse. 
LTsually  assistants  do  this  mechanically.  The 
inscription  for  the  Stevenson  Memorial,  contain- 
ing 1052  letters,  was  "modeled— not  stamped  —  " 
letter  by  letter  twelve  times.  For  a  coin  design 
Saint-Gaudens  modeled  seventy  eagles,  and  some- 
times he  would  stand  twenty-five  of  them  in  a 
row  for  visitors  at  the  studio  to  compare.  And 
for  the  Phillips  Brooks  monument  he  made  over 
twenty  sketches  and  drew  thirty  angels,  before 
he  decided  to  use  the  figure  of  Christ  instead  of 
an  angel. 

"There  were  few  objects  in  his  later  years  that 
my  father  'caressed'  as  long  as  he  did  this  figure," 
writes  Homer  Saint-Gaudens  of  the  Brooks.  "He 
selected  and  cast  aside.  He  shifted  folds  of  the 
gown  back  and  forth.  He  juggled  with  the  wrin- 
kles of  the  trousers.  .  .  .  He  moved  the  fingers 
and  the  tilt  of  the  right  hand  into  a  variety  of 


gestures.  .  .  .  He  raised  and  lowered  the  chin. 
.  .  .  He  shifted  the  left  hand,  first  from  the  chest 
to  a  position  where  it  held  an  open  Bible,  and  last 
to  the  lectern,  although  the  lectern  was  not  the 
point  from  which  Brooks  spoke."  And  so  the 
Brooks  statue  was  long  delayed. 

Whether  Saint-Gaudens's  delays  were  due  to 
accident  or  the  search  for  perfection,  he  was,  as 
Kenyon  Cox  said,  "one  of  those  artists  for  whom 
it  is  worth  while  to  wait."  One  committee,  at 
least,  trusted  him  —  that  for  the  Shaw  Memorial. 
It  took  Thomas  Gray  eight  years  to  write  his 
perfect  elegy.  Why  not  give  Saint-Gaudens  four- 
teen years  for  his  wonderful  bas-relief? 

In  our  search  for  the  secret  of  his  magic,  for 
the  life-giving  power  of  his  touch,  we  find  it  lay 
where  most  magic  does  lie,  in  hard  work.  If 
Christopher  Columbus  could  come  to  earth,  and, 
standing  outside  a  big,  darkened  building,  should 
see  it  suddenly  blaze  with  light,  the  touch  of  the 
electric  button  would  seem  to  him  a  magic  touch. 
But  back  of  that  touch  would  lie  a  complex  sys- 
tem of  wires  and  years  of  work  of  many  minds. 
Back  of  the  living,  speaking  bronze  of  Saint- 
Gaudens  lay  years  of  struggle  for  perfection. 
If  his  Rock  Creek  figure  fills  us  with  the  sense 
of  mystery,  and  the  Shaw  Memorial  stirs  with 
throbbing  heroism;  and  if  the  living  Lincoln 
looks  down,  nobly  patient  under  a  mighty  burden, 
it  is  all  because  the  magic  touch  was  given 
through  numberless  experiments  by  the  hand, 
and  out  of  the  brain  and  heart  of  a  devoted  man. 
Once  given,  the  touch  would  last ;  he  knew  that, 
"A  poor  picture  goes  into  the  garret,  books  are 
forgotten,  but  the  bronze  remains."  Saint-Gau- 
dens's art  would  not  die  with  him,  like  the  art 
of  Edwin  Booth.  It  would  be  perpetual.  And 
it  was  worth  the  cost,  in  money  and  vital  strength, 
if  bronze  and  stone  could  be  made  to  live. 

So  much  for  the  world's  gain  by  the  magic 
touch.  The  artist  had  a  gain,  himself.  The  joy 
of  his  touch  came  back  in  many  ways,  though, 
when  his  statues  were  unveiled,  he  tried  to  escape 
speech-making;  and  though,  when  he  was  asked 
if  his  life  had  satisfied  him,  he  exclaimed,  in 
genuine  modesty,  "No,  look  at  those  awful 
bronzes  all  over  the  country !"  When  he  was 
traveling  in  the  West,  the  sleeping-car  conductor, 
after  painfully  spelling  out  his  name,  gave  "a 
squeeze  with  his  big  fist,"  and- said:  "Why,  you  're 
the  man  who  made  that  great  statue  in  New 
York !  Well,  I  declare !"  That  little  surprise 
brought  real  joy  to  the  sculptor.  And  another: 
one  night,  almost  at  midnight,  Saint-Gaudens, 
his  wife,  and  Mr.  William  W.  Ellsworth  came 
suddenly  on  an  old  man  standing  bareheaded 
before  the  Farragut  monument. 
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■'Why,  tliat  's  Father!"  exclaimed  Saint-Gau- 
dcns.     "What  are  you  tloing  here  at  this  liour?" 

"Oh,  you  go  about  your  business !  Have  n't  I 
a  right  to  be  here?"  answered  the  old  man.  So 
the  others  walked  on  and  left  him  to  his  moon- 
light and  his  pride. 

.Vnd  then  Saint-Gaudens  had  fun  in  his  work. 
Apparently  the  darkies,  who  posed  for  Shaw's 
tullowers,  brought  Saint-Gaudens  the  greatest 
merriment.  He  employed  "countless  negroes  of 
all  types,"  and  again  and  again  they  ''gave  him 
the  slip."  But  as  time  went  on,  he  learned  just 
to  offer  "a  job,"  and  finally,  "promised  a  colon <1 
man  twenty-five  cents  for  every  negro  he  would 
bring  me  that  I  could  use.  The  following  day 
the  place  was  packed  with  them." 

.-\nd  so  his  statues  brought  him  laughter.  It 
was  a  good  gift  — with  the  magic  touch.  But  not 
the  best:  the  study  he  put  on  Brooks  and  the 
Guiding  Figure  gave  his  heart  the  touch  divine. 
During  most  of  Saint-Gaudens's  life,  "only  the 
joy  of  religion  had  drawn  from  him  any  response. 
But  now  as,"  in  making  this  statue,  "he  gave  the 
subject  more  and  more  thought,  Christ  became  tin- 
Man  of  men,  a  teacher  of  peace  and  happiness.  " 

The  deepest  gifts  are  often  the  most  secrei 
Those  who  saw  Saint-Gaudens  at  work,  and  sing- 
ing lustily  the  while,  would  have  guessed  notliiiig 
of  this.  Like  Stevenson,  he  made  light  of  pain. 
this  singing  laborer.  .\nd  yet,  rheumatism,  ner- 
vousness, and  dyspepsia  were  his  steady  compan- 
ions. Three  times  he  had  to  go  to  a  hospital, 
and  during  those  last  seven  years  in  Cornish,  be 
fought  a  constant  fight  against  illness.  He  had 
to  "work  with  teeth  set."  "He  limped  around 
behind  a  curtain  to  take  medicine  .  .  .  came  back 
and  worked  away  for  hours."  The  last  thing  he 
touched,  as  an  artist,  was  a  medallion  of  his  wife; 
he  worked  on  that  "when  he  could  no  longer 
stand." 

In  the  little  town  of  Cornish,  brook-threadeil 
and  hill-caressed.  Saint-Gaudens  had  found  a 
satisfying  home  for  the  last  years  of  his  life.  It 
"smiled."  For  Lincoln  models  there  were  "plenty 
of  Lincoln-shaped  men."  The  farmers  loved  to 
see  the  statue  in  the  field.  .And  a  crowd  of  Saint- 
Gaudens's  friends  followed  him :  he  had  a  farm ; 
they  would  have  farms ;  and  they  would  all  love 
the  country  together.  So  around  him  grew  up  a 
little  settlement  of  artists  and  writers,  with  gar- 
dens made  to  live  in,  pillar-like  poplars,  and  fra- 
grant tangles  of  wild  grape-vines.  L'nkiiowingly, 
the  city-bred  boy  of  long  ago  bad  craved  the 
blossoming  country,  and  hungered  for  something 
sweeter  than  the  streets.  The  little  trips  to  the 
Jersey  fields,  the  peace  of  Staten  Island,  the 
over-powering  grandeur  of  Switzerland,  and  the 


fairy-like  perfection  of  Capri,  with  its  "fields 
and  fields  of  flowers,"— all  these  had  made  that 
hunger  worse.  Saint-Gaudens,  crying  out  for 
beauty,  was  weary  of  "work  between  four 
walls." 

Then,  too,  as  long  as  he  was  able,  Cornish  gave 
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him  a  place  to  play:  to  ride  horseback  (and  per- 
haps be  thrown),  to  fish  for  trout,  play  golf  in 
summer  and  hockey  in  winter,  to  slide  down 
"perilous  toboggan-shoots."  and  tip  out  of  sleighs, 
and  to  love  it  all  — the  fringing  spring  with  its 
trebled  brooks,  and  the  sparkling  winter  with 
its  merry  bells. 

-As  long  as  his  strength  would  let  him,  he 
played  and  worked  intensely,  bearing  his  long, 
unmentioned  sickness  with  the  bravest  spirit. 
Though  he  loved  the  world,  he  was  not  afraid  to 
leave  it,  and  he  had  not  counted  the  "mortal 
years  it  took  to  mold  immortal  forms." 
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[•"oL'ls  (liglits  up  llio  rickety  lincincnt  staircase 
was  a  little  room  with  the  door  shut  tight.  Tlie 
key  was  turned  in  the  keyhole 
outside.  From  inside  cainc 
the  sound  of  sohhing  for  any 
one  to  hear.  I>ut  there  was 
nn  one  to  hear :  every  one  was 
too  liusy  indoors  or  out  on  this 
beautiful  June  day.  Everyone 
who  had  work  to  do  was  doing 
it.  over  the  hot  stove,  or  at  the 
shop  or  factory.  The  free 
children  were  romping  or  tum- 
bling atiout  in  the  alley :  for 
this  was  Saturday  morning, 
atid  there  was  no  school. 

Saturday  morning  in  Jiuu' 
That  suggests  all  sorts  of 
|)leasant  things :  parks,  an^ 
flowers,  and  excursions  on  tlu 
water;  birds,  and  green  gras>. 
and  freeckyii  to  run  and  pla\ 
out  of  doors.  Freedom  !  Hut 
the  key  was  turned  in  the  lock 
outside  the  dingy  tenement 
room,  and  there  came  tin- 
sound  of  sobbing  from  inside 

If  was  Maggie  who  crieil 
She  lay  on  a  cot-bed  in  tlu 
corner,  crumpled  up  like  .1 
rosebud  that  has  been  left  too 
long  without  water.  The  littU 
girl's  long,  black  curls  were 
tangled,  and  her  dress  \va> 
torn  and  rumpled.  Over  one 
eye  was  an  ugly  bruise,  and 
one  of  her  wrists  was  blaci 
and  blue.  The  room  was  bar^ 
and  grimy.  The  only  furni 
ture  beside  the  cot  on  whieli 
Maggie  lay  consisted  of  two 
broken  chairs,  a  table,  a  cup- 
board, and  a  tumble-down 
stove.  In  the  window,  two  pots  of  geraniums 
seemed  struggling  to  look  as  cheerful  as  possible. 
Biit  it  was  hard  work ;  for  though  no  merry  sun- 
shine came  in  at  the  w-indow.  the  room  was  hot. 
very  hot.     .\n<l  all  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  gera- 


niums  could   not   sweeten    the   air   that   came   np 
from  the  alley. 

Presently.  Maggie  sat  up  on  the  bed  and  looked 
around  her  with  red  eyes.  'T  want  to  get  out!"' 
she  said  aloud.     Maggie  had  a  habit  of  talking 
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aloud  to  herself.  .\nij  she  talked  in  language 
not  quite  like  that  of  other  tenement  children:  for 
once  she  had  had  a  mother  who  taught  her  better, 
and  she  had  not  quite  forgotten.  "I  can't  bear 
this  place,  it  's  so  hot.     It  's  .Saturd;iy.  and  1  w.-nil 
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to  be  outdoors  !"  She  ran  to  the  door  and  banged 
on  it  as  hard  as  she  could  with  her  small  fists.  It 
was  not  the  first  time  she  had  done  so  that  morn- 
ing. "Open  the  door !"  she  screamed,  thumping 
the  panels  with  her  knees.  But  no  one  came  to 
release  her.  "They  're  all  busy  somewhere," 
said  Maggie,  at  last,  turning  away.  "It  's  no  use. 
I  '11  have  to  stay  here  till  'Tilda  comes  home. 
And  goodness  knows  what  will  happen  then  !" 
She  eyed  her  bruised  wrist  ruefully,  and  put  her 
hand  to  her  eye,  which  was  painfully  swollen. 
"If  she  hits  me  again,  I  don't  know  what  I  '11 
do !"  Maggie's  lip  trembled.  "I  guess  I  've  stood 
about  all  I  can.  And  she  ain't  even  my  real  sis- 
ter. Oh,  how  I  wish  I  had  a  home,  and  a  mother 
to  take  care  of  me  as  I  used  to  have  !''  She 
sank  down  in  a  chair  beside  the  table  and  buried 
her  face  in  her  arms,  sobbing  wildly. 

Suddenly  she  sat  up,  the  tears  still  in  her  eyes. 
"It  's  no  use  crying,"  she  said:  "but  what  '11  they 
think  of  me  at  the  Settlement?  What  will  Mr. 
Graham  say  ?  I  missed  the  language  lesson  last 
night,  the  first  time  for  si.x  months,  since  I  began 
to  go  there :  and  now  I  have  n't  reported  this 
morning,  when  he  was  going  to  take  us  to  the 
park.  I  bet  they  're  starting  now.  My  !  how  I  "d 
like  to  go  with  the  other  children  and  play  out- 
doors this  lovely  day  !  And  maybe  he  'd  tell  us 
some  more  stories!"  Her  eyes  brightened  at  the 
last  word,  and  strayed  to  the  pillow  of  the  bed 
where  she  had  been  lying.  Presently,  with  a 
sigh,  she  crossed  the  room  and  pulled  out  from 
under  the  pillow  a  worn  green  volume.  "I  can 
read  my  book  anyhow,  and  I  can  pretend."  she 
said.  "  'Tilda  does  n't  know,  and  she  can't  stop 
that !" 

Curled  up  on  the  bed,  Maggie  was  soon 
absorbed  in  the  contents  of  the  green  book,  and 
for  the  time  she  seemed  to  forget  her  troubles. 
Her  pretty  mouth  lost  its  sad  droop,  and  her  pale 
cheeks  took  on  a  bit  of  color.  But  presently 
something  in  the  text  made  her  uneasy.  'T  'm  so 
hungry  !"  she  sighed.  "I  wonder  if  'Tilda  left  me 
anything  to  eat  ?"  She  went  to  the  cupboard  in 
the  corner  and  began  to  rummage  among  a  clut- 
ter of  empty  boxes  and  bags,  old  clothes,  and 
stray  articles  of  all  kinds.  A  few  crackers  and  a 
bit  of  cheese  rewarded  her  search.  These  she 
placed  on  the  table  in  a  cracked  plate,  and  with 
her  book  open  before  her,  sat  down  to  eat  her 
morning  meal. 

"  'The  Princess  partook  of  a  banquet,  waited  on 
by  many  slaves.' ''  read  Maggie,  grandly.  "  'AH 
kinds  of  delicacies  piled  the  groaning  board'  (I 
wonder  why  she  did  n't  have  that  board  fixed), 
'and  a  sparkling  jeweled  goblet  was  at  her 
hand.'  "     Maggie  reached  for  the  cracked  water- 


pitcher  that  stood  across  the  table,  half  empty, 
and  was  about  to  drain  it  elegantly  when  her  eye 
caught  a  new  sentence  in  the  book:  "  'From  the 
conservatory  came  the  sweet  odors  of  beautiful 
flowers.'  "  She  glanced  quickly  toward  the  win- 
dow. "I  had  almost  forgotten  the  conservatory," 
she  said,  and  crossing  the  room  with  the  stately 
tread  of  a  story-book  princess,  she  emptied  the 
pitcher  into  the  thirsty  geranium  pots.  "There  !" 
she  said,  "I  guess  that  tastes  good  to  you!" 
And  she  continued  to  quote,  as  she  picked  off 
some  dead  leaves,  "  'The  Princess  cared  for  the 
beautiful  blossoms,  and  tended  them  herself, 
while  the  slaves  watched  admiringly.'  (I  know 
it  by  heart!)  'On  the  terrace  the  peacocks 
strutted  in  their  showy  feathers,  and  nibbled 
gratefully  the  crumbs  which  the  Princess  tossed 
to  them  from  the  window.'  "  Maggie  returned 
to  the  table  and  gathered  up  the  cracker  crumbs, 
which  she  scattered  outside  on  the  window-sill. 
Inmiediately,  several  sparrows  came  to  quarrel 
over  her  hospitality.  A  single  pigeon  swooped 
down  from  a  neighboring  roof  and  pecked  dain- 
tily at  the  crumbs,  cocking  his  head  and  peering 
at  her  with  knowing  little  red  eyes.  "Wliat  a 
pretty  bird  !"  exclaimed  Maggie.  "Don't  he  look 
knowing?  Perhaps  he  's  a  fairy  in  disguise! 
Are  you?"  she  asked,  leaning  forward  eagerly. 
But  at  her  sudden  gesture,  the  pigeon  and  the 
sparrows  fluttered  away,  and  Maggie  turned  from 
the  window  with  a  sigh.  "I  wish  I  could  fly  like 
lliat,"  she  murmured.  "Vou  bet  I  would  n't  stay 
long  in  this  stuffy  room.  Not  much  !  Ob,  dear, 
I  am  so  thirsty  and  hungry  !  Say,  I  wish  the 
fairies  would  fetch  me  something  tasty  to  eat  and 
drink,  the  way  they  do  in  books.  I  wish  the 
lucky  stone  would  get  busy  and  do  something  for 
me." 

She  drew  from  her  pocket  a  little  heart-shaped 
stone  with  a  white  stripe  around  it,  and  laid  it  on 
the  table,  looking  at  it  earnestly.  "Of  course  it 
did  work  from  the,  very  first,  a  little,"  she  said. 
"Was  n't  it  funny  how  I  just  happened  to  see 
Mr.  (Irahani  pick  it  up  on  the  street?  And  when 
he  saw  me  stopping  to  see  what  he  was  doing,  I 
remember  just  how  he  said,  'Little  girl,  here  's  a 
lucky  stone  for  you.  I  wonder  if  a  fairy  put  it 
there?'  S'pose  she  did?  S'pose  the  lucky  stone 
made  him  say,  'I  don't  believe  you  knoiv  about 
fairies,  little  girl.  Don't  yon  tvanf  to  come  in 
and  hear  me  tell  some  stories  to  the  other  chil- 
dren?' Say,  it  was  funny!  Just  think;  if  I  had 
n't  hiked  to  the  Settlement,  I  should  n't  have 
known  about  Saint  George  and  the  Dragon  — 
where  he  got  his  name  — nor  about  lots  of  other 
things.  And  Mr.  Saint  George  would  n't  have 
been  my  Jim-dandy  friend,  nor  have  given  me  tlie 
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fairy  book.  And  I  guess  I  should  n't  have 
known  what  it  was  to  be  niagickcd  under  a  spell. 
.\nd  if  I  had  n't  known  that,  I  don't  believe  I 
could  have  stood  'Tilda  so  long.  Yes,  I  guess  it 
was  a  lucky  stone  for  me,  all  right !  But,  believe 
me,  it  is  'most  time  something  else  happened  to 
break  the  spell.  I  do  think  it  is  'most  time  my 
fairy  got  busy,  and  the  lucky  stone  brought  me 
some  real,  big  luck.  Mr.  Saint  George  said  he 
believed  it  would." 

But  what  was  that  sound  on  the  stairs  !  Boots 
were  ascending,  were  creaking  toward  the  door. 
They  paused  outside.  Maggie's  face  went  sud- 
denly pale.  In  two  flying  leaps  she  was  across 
the  room,  stuffing  the  fairy  book  back  to  its  hid- 
ing-place under  her  pillow.  Then  she  fell  back 
against  the  wall  and  stood  at  bay,  with  her  little 
fists  doubled  up  before  her,  and  her  slight  figure 
tense  with  dreadful  expectation. 

"It  's  'Tilda  come  back !  It  's  the  wicked 
witch  !"  she  whispered,  with  fearful  eyes  on  the 
door. 

Some  one  knocked.  Maggie  did  not  answer. 
Ilcr  heart  was  knocking,  too.  "Hello!"  called  a 
man's  voice  ;  "anybody  in  ?"' 

Maggie  bounded  to  the  door.  "Oh,  Mr. 
Graham,"  she  cried;  "I  'm  locked  in  !" 

"Locked  in?"  A  hand  funil)led  with  the  key, 
and  presently  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  a  tall, 
gray-suited  young  man  with  the  kind  of  face  that 
children  like.  Hut  he  was  not  smiling  now. 
"Hello,  what  does  this  mean?"  he  said  sternly, 
looking  around  the  room.  "Why  are  you  shut  up 
in  this  place  when  you  ought  to  be  out  of  doors 
with  us?" 

"Oh,  Mr.  Saint  George !  You  have  come  to 
rescue  me,  have  n't  you  ?  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you!  I  was  afraid  it  was  Tilda."  Maggie  ran 
up  and  clasped  his  hand  eagerly.  He  put  an  arm 
around  her,  then  held  her  off  to  look  at  her  face. 

"I  should  say  you  had  met  a  dragon,  all  right !" 
he  exclaimed.  "How  did  you  get  that  eye?  And 
what  is  the  matter  with  your  wrist  ?" 

"  'Tilda,"  said  Maggie,  simply.  "She  came 
home  again  last  night  — queer— and  in  an  awful 
temper ;  and  because  I  wanted  to  go  out,  I  had  to 
catch  it.  That  was  why  I  did  n't  come  to  the 
Settlement  for  the  lesson." 

George  Graham  made  a  quick  remark  under 
his  breath.  ".\nd  why  did  she  lock  you  in  this 
morning?"  he  asked,  frowning.  "Whew!  It  is 
hot  here !" 

"She  knew  I  wanted  to  go  with  yon.  lint  when 
I  woke  late  — 'cause  I  did  n't  sleep  all  night  with 
my  banged  old  eye  — she  had  gone  off  and  locked 
me  in.  .And  I  could  n't  tell  you  about  it ;  that  was 
the  worst  of  all !" 
Vol..  Xr.I  -28 


"And  she  was  going  to  keep  you  here  all  day?" 

Maggie  nodded.  "She  don't  usually  get  home 
till  late  Saturdays."  Again  Mr.  Graham  made  a 
sound  with  his  lips. 

"I  guess  it  is  about  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this  !" 
he  murmured.  "Have  you  had  breakfast,  Mag- 
gie?" 

Maggie  glanced  at  the  window-sill,  where  the 
sparrows  were  nibbling  the  last  of  her  crumbs. 
"The  captive  Princess  had  a  royal  banquet,"  she 
said,  with  a  laugh;  "crackers,  Mr.  Graham;  about 
two  crackers  and  a  half.  Only  I  gave  the  half  to 
the  peacocks,''  she  giggled,  as  she  saw  his  be- 
wildered expression.  "Oh,  you  know  I  play  it  's 
all  a  fairy  story,''  she  explained,  "like  what  's  in 
the  fairy  book  you  gave  me.    It  helps  a  lot." 

"Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  pulling  a  box 
from  his  pocket.  "I  have  something  here,  and 
you  sit  right  down  and  cat  it.  We  were  going  to 
have  it  for  luncheon  in  the  park,  you  and  I.  But 
I  guess  it  will  never  taste  better  to  you  than 
now.  Miss  Wilkes  has  gone  on  ahead  with  the 
other  children.  We  '11  take  a  cr.r  and  catch  them 
up  later,  after  I  've  had  a  doctor  look  at  your 
eye." 

"My!  ain't  it  good!"  conimcnled  Maggie,  as 
she  nibbled  the  sandwiches  which  Mr.  (jrahani 
set  out  on  the  cracked  plate.  "Am  T  rcallv  going 
to  the  park  with  you  after  all?  What  will  'Tilda 
say?" 

"Never  mind  what  she  says  !  I  'II  attend  to 
that,"  said  Mr.  Graham,  with  a  grim  look  about 
his  jaw.  "You  're  going  to  the  park  with  me  as 
soon  as  you  have  eaten  your  breakfast,  and  I  'II 
be  here  to  explain  several  things  when  'Tilda  sees 
you  again.  But  now  I  've  got  something  more  to 
tell  you.    Are  you  prepared  for  a  surprise  ?" 

"A  surprise?''  Maggie  stopped  in  the  middle 
of  a  bite. 

"You  go  on  eating,  and  I  'II  tell  you.  We  'II 
have  just  a  little  taste  of  green  grass  and  flowers 
to-day.  But  how  would  you  like  to  go  to  the  real 
country  and  stay  for  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so?" 
Maggie  stopped  eating  altogether. 

"Oh,  Mr.  Graham  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  1  low- 
can  I  ?  ' 

"You  can,  and  you  shall,  if  you  want  to.  I 
have  made  all  the  necessary  arrangements.  What 
do  vou  say?" 

"'will  'Tilda  let  me  ?" 

"  'Tilda  will  have  to  let  you.  I  "11  see  to  that. 
Her  last  night's  doings  have  settled  one  matter 
so  far  as  she  is  concerned.'' 

"But  where  is  the  country,  Mr.  Graham?  I 
never  was  there.     What  is  the  name  of  it  ?" 

"How-  do  you  like  the  sound  of  Bonnyburn, 
Maggie  ?" 
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"Bonnyburn  !  Bonnyburn  !  That  sounds  like  a 
fairy  name,  Mr.  Graham,"  said  Maggie.  "Is  it  a 
real  place,  not  just  in  a  book?" 

"It  's  a  really,  truly  place,  'way  up  in  the  moun- 
tains, Maggie,  where  you  will  get  fat  and  strong. 
There  is  a  farm  at  Bonnyburn  where  we  get  our 
Settlement  potatoes  and  maple-sugar.  I  wrote  to 
Mr.  Timmins,  the  farmer^  about  you.  He  has  a 
little  boy  and  girl  of  his  own,  and  they  got  inter- 
ested in  you.  They  want  you  to  come  and  visit 
them  for  a  fortnight.  I  guess  you  will  have  a 
good  time." 

"Oh  !"  cried  Maggie,  clasping  her  hands,  "the 
country  !  That 's  where  there  are  trees  and  grass, 
and  flowers  growing  wild.  Mama  used  to  say 
we  'd  go  there  some  day.  She  used  to  live  in  the 
country.  And  it  's  where  the  fairies  live,  — don't 
they,  Mr.  Graham  ?" 

"Well,  Maggie,"  he  laughed,  "you  will  just  have 
to  go  and  find  out.  If  there  are  any  there,  you 
will  be  sure  to  see  them,  they  are  such  friends  of 
yours.  School  closes  next  week.  What  do  you 
say  to  going  the  week  after?" 

Maggie  looked  down  at  her  poor  dress.  "My 
clothes  ain't  very  good,"  she  said,  her  cheeks 
turning  crimson.  "My  mother  used  to  dress  me 
real  pretty.  But  since  she  died  and  'Tilda  took 
me,  I — I  don't  ever  look  nice.  My  mother  would 
have  been  ashamed  to  have  those  country  children 
see  me,— what  are  their  names,  Mr.  Graham?" 

"Bob  and  Bess  Timmins,"  he  answered;  "and 
they  're  about  your  age.  Don't  you  worry  about 
clothes,  Maggie.  We  can  fix  you  up  at  the  Settle- 
ment, I  know.  Now  put  on  your  hat  and  come 
along.  The  children  will  be  getting  anxious 
about  us." 

Maggie  began  to  skip,  all  smiles  and  eagerness. 
"I  shall  take  the  fairy  book  with  me  to  Bonny- 
burn, though  I  know  it  all  by  heart,"  she  declared. 
"I  don't  dare  leave  it  behind,  for  fear  'Tilda 
should  find  it.  She  'd  burn  it  up.  Oh,  Mr. 
Graham,  if  it  had  n't  been  for  the  fairies—  Say  !" 
— asudden  thought  seized  her  —  "I  guess  your  lucky 
stone  is  beginning  to  work.  I  guess  I  am  going 
to  be  un-magicked.  Oh,  thank  yoii.  Mr.  Graham  !" 

She  gave  him  a  big  hug  at  the  head  of  the 
crazy  tenement  staircase,  and  they  clattered  mer- 
rily down,  hand  in  hand. 

Chapter  II 

BONNYBURN 

Forty-five  minutes  late,  the  train  tugged  panting 
up  a  steep  slope  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains. 
It  had  left  the  city  eight  hours  behind  it,  and  the 
next  big  city  was  still  many  miles  away.  There 
was  a  general  relaxation  among  the  hot  and  tired 


passengers ;  most  of  them  had  long  ago  ceased  to 
look  at  the  passing  scenery,  though  it  was  well 
worth  their  attention. 

A  brakeman  came  lazily  down  the  aisle  and 
stopped  at  a  seat  occupied  by  a  little  girl  with  a 
shabby  suitcase.  Maggie's  face  was  pressed 
closely  against  the  window,  and,  absorbed  in  the 
wonderful  moving  picture  outside,  she  knew 
nothing  of  the  discomforts  within.  It  was  to  her 
an  enchanted  journey,  the  first  she  had  ever 
taken.     The  brakeman  touched  her  shoulder. 

"You  get  off  at  the  next  station,"  he  said,  nod- 
ding out  of  the  window.  "We  are  coming  to 
Bonnyburn  now." 

Maggie  turned  to  him  big,  eager  eyes.  "Oh," 
she  said,  "this  is  Bonnyburn  !  Ain't  I  glad  !"  She 
clutched  her  suitcase  and  started  to  her  feet.  The 
brakeman  laughed. 

"I  '11  bet  you  're  glad,"  he  said.  "It  's  a  long 
trip  for  a  kid  like  you,  all  alone.  But  we  are  n't 
there  yet.    I  '11  help  you  off  when  the  train  stops." 

Maggie  sank  back  again  onto  the  seat,  setting 
in  place  her  new  straw  hat  with  its  bright  rib- 
bon, and  smoothing  out  the  gingham  dress  which 
had  been  clean  when  she  left  home.  Then  she 
turned  again  to  the  window,  with  its  panorama  of 
towering  peaks,  green  slopes  dotted  with  white 
patches,  and  a  silver  brook  threading  the  valley 
below.  It  was  a  fair  and  goodly  land  through 
which  the  train  was  toiling.  To  Maggie  of  the 
city  tenement  it  seemed  more. 

"I  'm  glad  it  's  here!"  said  Maggie  to  herself. 
"Ain't  it  like  the  pictures  in  the  book  !  And  look 
at  that  lovely  palace  up  there  on  the  hill,  all  white, 
like  candy !  My !  I  '11  bet  a  fairy  princess  lives 
there  !" 

"Bonnyburn  !  Bonnyburn  !"  called  the  brake- 
man,  as  the  train  slowed  up  to  a  tiny  station 
neighbored  by  a  mere  handful  of  houses.  Maggie 
clutched  her  pocket-book  and  rose  nervously.  The 
brakeman  seized  her  suitcase  and  pushed  her 
before  him  to  the  door. 

"Get  a  move  on!"  said  he,  not  unkindly.  "We 
don't  stop  here  for  refreshments."  For  Maggie, 
a  prey  to  sudden  shyness,  moved  reluctantly. 
There  would  be  strange  people  to  meet  her.  What 
would  they  do?    What  should  she  say  to  them? 

The  brakeman  darted  down  the  steps  with  her 
suitcase,  and  then  fairly  jerked  Maggie  from  the 
train,  setting  her  breathless  on  the  platform.  The 
conductor  waved  his  hand,  and  the  train  puffed 
carelessly  away  from  the  station. 

Maggie  stood  looking  about  her,  somewhat 
dazed.  There  was  no  one  to  meet  her.  She  was 
quite  alone.  The  station-master  came  out,  picked 
up  the  mail-bag,  and  vanished.  The  station 
seemed  entirely  deserted,  and  not  a  soul  appeared 
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in  the  neighboring  houses.  Apparently  there  was 
not  even  a  live  clog  in  Bonnyl)urn ;  or  else  they 
were  all  asleep.    .And  oh  !  how  still  it  was ! 

Maggie's  lip  trembled,  and  her  little  pale  face 
looked  a  shade  sadder  than  usual.  She  sat  down 
on  the  suitcase  and  lifted  her  eyes  to  the  hills. 
The  hills!  A  great,  wonderful  wall  of  them  sur- 
rounded her.  They  peered  at  her  over  one  an- 
other's shoulders,  rounded  in  gracious  curves  and 
greenly  clothed;  and  the  green  garments  were 
full  of  pungent  perfume. 

"My!"  said  Maggie,  "what  big  hills!  They 
make  me  feel  awful  small.  I  did  n't  know  the 
country  was  so  big  and  kinder  lonesome.  I  won- 
der if  everybody  is  asleep,  and  I  've  got  to  go  and 
wake  'em  up,  like  the  prince.  Oh,  I  don't  dare 
to!  I  wish  Mr.  Graham  was  here.  He  'd  know 
what  to  do.  And  it  's  so  still  — I  wish  there  'd  be 
a  noise  or  something." 


Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  her  mouth,  when 
there  came  a  strange  sound  from  somewhere 
behind  her.  "Zc-c-e-e!"  it  shrilled,  brassy, 
wicked,  and  piercing  through  the  hot  air.  Mag- 
gie jumped  up  wildly  and  looked  behind  her;  but 
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there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  "Ze-e-e-e !"  it  came 
again  out  of  nowhere.  It  seemed  like  the  wicked 
voice  of  some  naughty  spirit,  glad  to  see  her 
unhappy. 

"It  's  the  un-fairies!"  said  Maggie  to  herself. 
■'Oh,  what  shall  I  do?"  She  looked  about  her 
despairingly.  There  seemed  no  place  to  hide,  no 
one  to  help  her  in  all  this  silent  land.  She  put  her 
hand  into  her  pocket  and  grasped  the  lucky  stone 
which  Mr.  Graham  had  given  her.  "I  'm  glad  I 
brought  the  lucky  stone,"  said  she.  "I  '11  hold  on 
to  it  tight,  and  I  guess  nothing  can  hurt  me." 

Just  then,  there  came  another  sound,  the  wel- 
come rumble  of  wheels  and  a  horse's  trotting  feet. 
Maggie  turned  eagerly,  and  spied  a  carryall  hur- 
rying to  the  station.  In  it  were  a  man  and  two 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  they  were  all 
craning  their  necks  and  smiling.  Presently,  they 
drew  up  close  to  Maggie,  and  the  man  sprang  out 
onto  the  platform.  He  was  tall  and  kind-looking, 
with  red  hair  and  whiskers,  and  twinkling  blue 
eyes. 

"Wall !"  said  he,  with  a  good-natured  drawl, 
"I  guess  you  're  the  little  gal  from  the  city,  ain't 
ye,  Maggie  Price?  They  told  us  the  train  would 
be  late,  so  we  went  to  the  store  to  do  some  er- 
rands for  Mother.  And  then  the  train  come  after 
all.  Wa'n't  it  too  bad?  Must  have  seemed  kind 
of  lonesome  to  ye."  He  had  noted  the  channels 
of  tears  on  Maggie's  dusty  face  as  he  lifted  her 
into  the  back  seat  of  the  carryall  beside  the  little 
girl  who  sat  there,  bashful  but  eager.  The  boy 
on  the  front  seat,  who  held  the  reins  to  the  old 
white  horse  while  his  father  stowed  away  Mag- 
gie's suitcase,  turned  around  and  stared  at  her 
with  a  broad  grin.  He  was  a  year  or  two  older 
than  Maggie,  and  his  merry  blue  eyes  were  like 
his  father's. 

"I  was  awful  lonesome,"'  confessed  Maggie. 
"And  I  was  scared  by  the  horrid  sound.". 

"Sound?  What  sound?"  asked  the  farmer,  in 
surprise. 

"A  loud,  zippy  sound  that  came  just  now.  Oh, 
did  n't  you  hear  it?  I  think  it  was  something 
wicked."  Maggie  turned  big  eyes  from  one  aston- 
ished face  to  another.  "There  it  is  again  !"  She 
shuddered  as  once  more  the  brassy  "Ze-c-e-c .'" 
pierced  the  air  behind  them. 

"Why,  bless  ye !  That  's  only  a  locust !"  said 
Mr.  Timmins,  laughing,  and  the  children  tittered. 

"Did  n't  you  ever  hear  a  locust  before?"  asked 
Bess,  smiling.     Maggie  shook  her  head. 

"What  is  a  locust?  Is  it  a  bad  fairy?"  she 
questioned.     Bob  burst  into  a  roar. 

"It  's  a  kind  of  a  bug,"  said  Mr.  Timmins, 
laughingly;  "and  it  makes  that  noise  with  its 
wings." 


"Oh,"  said  Maggie,  much  relieved.  "I  suppose 
he  tries  to  make  a  pretty  song,  poor  thing,  and 
can't ;  like  Jacopo,  on  the  floor  below  us,  who 
wants  to  sing  in  the  opera." 

The  children  looked  puzzled.  Maggie  was  con- 
tinually puzzling  them  during  the  ride  to  the 
farm.  For  everything  she  said  about  the  city 
was  as  strange  to  them  as  the  country  was  to 
Maggie.  She  kept  exclaiming  at  the  woods  and 
the  little  brooks  over  which  they  passed;  at  the 
big  trees  and  the  fields  of  grain.  She  could  not 
believe  that  the  beautiful  flowers  which  grew 
everywhere  belonged  to  anybody  who  wanted  to 
pick  them. 

As  the  old  white  horse  toiled  up  a  steep  hill. 
Bob  swung  himself  down  over  the  wheel  and 
gathered  a  sprawling  bouquet  of  clover,  heal-all, 
butter-and-eggs,  and  queen's-lace,  which  he  thrust 
into  Maggie's  hands. 

"Oh  !  Thank  you  !"  she  gasped.  "Ain't  they 
beautiful!  And  just  think!  I  can  find  'em  my- 
self, all  I  want,  for  a  whole  fortnit !  Ain't  it 
fairy-land  !'' 

"Fairy-land!"  echoed  Bob,  with  a  laugh.  "No, 
it  's  just  Bonnyburn." 

"I  think  it  's  fairy-land,"  insisted  Maggie.  "It 
looks  just  like  the  pictures.  There  ain't  any 
houses,  but  there  's  plenty  of  grass  and  flowers,— 
just  what  the  fairies  like.  Did  you  ever  see  any?" 
She  turned  eagerly  to  Bess  with  the  question. 
Bob  and  Bess  looked  at  each  other,  and  burst  into 
shouts  of  laughter.  Mr.  Timmins's  shoulders  were 
shaking  also. 

"Fairies !"  said  Bess,  at  last.  "Why,  we  don't 
believe  in  fairies.    Do  you?" 

Maggie's  pale  cheeks  flushed.  "Yes,  I  do  !"  she 
declared.  "I  kttow  all  about  'em !  The  folks  that 
don't  believe  in  'em  don't  knoiv.  Mr.  Graham 
says  so.  He  tells  us  stories  at  the  Settlement- 
such  lovely  stories !"  She  clasped  her  hands  in 
rapturous  recollection.  "I  '11  bet  there  's  fairies 
here.  I  saw  a  grand  white  palace  from  the  train 
window.  It  was  up  on  a  hill,  just  like  a  picture 
in  the  fairy  books.  I  believe  a  princess  lives 
there." 

"She  must  mean  the  Park,"  said  Bob,  grinning. 
"You  can  see  that  from  the  train.  It  's  the  only 
big  white  house  in  town." 

"The  Park,"  said  Bess ;  "why,  that  's  right  near 
us,  Maggie ;  at  least,  one  part  of  it  is.  It  's  so 
big  !    Here  's  one  of  the  entrances  now.    See  !" 

Indeed,  just  then  they  came  in  sight  of  an  im- 
posing gateway  in  the  high  wall  which  ran  all  the 
way  up  the  hill  on  each  side  of  the  road.  There 
was  a  high,  white  marble  arch,  with  a  coat  of 
arms  at  the  top,  and  gates  of  iron  grill-work 
through  which  one  caught  glimpses  of  lawns  and 
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big  trees,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  rhododen- 
drons. But  what  caught  and  held  Maggie's  at- 
tention were  the  two  enormous  marble  lions 
standing  grandly  on  either  side  of  the  gate. 

"Oh  !"  said  she,  in  a  whisper,  clutching  Bess's 
hand  eagerly.  "Enchanted  lions !  It  is  a  fairy 
palace  !" 

"Pooh,  pooh !"  snorted  Mr.  Tinunins,  giving 
the  horse  a  flick  which  caused  him  to  start  from 
his  creeping  doze  so  suddenly  that  the  little  girls 
nearly  went  out  over  the  back  seat ;  "your  head  is 
full  of  fancies,  young  one.  Them  lions  are  jest 
stone,  and  that  there  place  belongs  to  Mr. 
Penfold,  of  Boston,  though  he  don't  scarcely 
ever  come  here.    And  't  is  a  shame.' 

"Who  does  live  there?"  asked  Maggie. 

"Nobody,"  said  the  farmer,  "except  servants. 
There  's  always  been  somebody  to  take  care  of 
the  Park,  but  they  won't  let  anybody  else  inside 
the  gates.  It  's  a  grand  big  house  and  pretty  gar- 
dens, they  say.  It  's  forty  years  since  he  bought 
tlie  place.  But  I  've  never  been  inside.  None  of 
the  town  folk  has.  The  Pen  folds  hain't  been  here 
for  ten  years.  They  've  got  half  a  do;^en  houses 
scattered  in  different  places  round  the  hull  world; 
but  they  can't  live  in  'em  all.  'T  ain't  right,  I 
say !" 

"There  's  somebody  staying  at  the  Park  now. 
Father,"  said  Bob,  unexpectedly.  "I  saw  an 
automobile  go  in  there  last  week." 

"Who  was  in  it?"  demanded  Bess. 

"I  dunno,"  answered  her  brother,  carelessly. 
"Two  women  that  I  never  saw  before.  One  of 
'em  wore  a  black  veil  so  thick  she  looked  as  if 
she  had  n't  any  face." 

"A  veiled  princess  !"  murmured  Maggie,  under 
her  breath.  "Oh,  ain't  it  just  like  the  Arabian 
Nights !" 

"I  guess  it  was  some  new  servants,"  said  Bess, 
practically.  "There  are  always  new  ones  coming 
and  going,  'cause  they  get  so  lonesome.  Mother 
says  she  don't  blame  'em  a  mite.  She  says  she 
would  n't  stay  there  for  anything." 

"Oh,  how  I  'd  like  to  go  inside!' 
clasping  her  hands. 

"Wall,  ye  cain't,  young  lady !" 
sairl  Mr.  Timmins.  with  a  twinkle. 
"That  's  one  thing  ye  cain't  do 
while  ye  're  here  with  us.  We  'II 
make  ye  as  happy  and  comfortable 
as  we  can,  to  the  farm.  That  's 
what    we   promised    Mr.    Graham. 


said  Maggie, 


We  '11  fatten  ye  up  with  good  milk  and  eggs  and 
berries,  and  welcome.  And  we  '11  let  ye  run  wild 
as  an  Injun  and  do  jest  as  ye  please  all  over  our 
place.  But  ye  cain't  go  into  the  Park.  There  's 
signs  up  everywhere  sayin'  'No  Trespassin','  and 
I  don't  want  anybody  at  my  place  to  git  arrested 
for  trespassin'.  Besides,  you  could  n't  git  over 
the  wall  ef  you  tried.    So  that  's  the  end  of  it." 

Bob  and  Bess  laughed.  They  were  used  to 
their  father's  kind,  blunt  manner. 

"Maggie  won't  have  time  to  bother  with  the 
Park,"  said  Bob ;  "we  've  got  so  many  things  to 
show  her,  and  such  a  lot  to  do.  Wiiy,  two  weeks 
is  no  time  in  Bonnyburn.'' 

"It  's  a  long  time  in  the  tenement,"  said  Mag- 
gie, "but  that  does  n't  matter  now." 

After  a  merry  ride,  they  came  at  last  to  the 
top  of  the  hill,  and  turned  into  the  homely  door- 
yard  of  a  cottage  under  two  aged  oaks,  where 
hens  and  chickens  were  scratching  busily,  where 
a  herd  of  patient  cows  waited  behind  bars  to  be 
milked,  and  where  a  motherly  w'oman  in  a  clean, 
white  apron  stood  on  the  door-step  smiling  a 
welcome. 

"Well,  you  arc  late !''  cried  Mrs.  Timmins. 
"Come  right  in,  Maggie,  and  get  washed  up  for 
supper.  My !  you  must  be  tired  and  hungry,  you 
poor  child.  Bess,  take  her  right  up  to  your  room, 
where  she  '11  find  warm  water  and  a  clean  towel. 
Come  down  as  soon  as  you  can,  children,  for  I  've 
got  hot  griddle-cakes  and  maple-.syrup  waitin' 
for  you,  and  they  'II  never  be  any  better  than  they 
are  now." 

It  was  a  cordial  welcome,  and  Maggie's  heart 
warmed  to  it.  Bess  pulled  her  little  guest  after 
her  up  the  stairs  to  the  clean,  simple  bedroom. 

"Oh,  ain't  it  sweet !"  sighed  Maggie,  looking  at 
the  two  little  cots  side  by  side.  "Am  I  going  to 
have  a  bed  all  to  myself?  I  never  did  before. 
Won't  k  be  grand !" 

"But  we  '11  be  near  each  other,"  said  Bess,  hug- 
ging her.  "And  you  'II  tell  me  some  of  those 
fairy  stories,  won't  you,  Maggie?" 

Maggie  looked  at  her  with  shining  eyes.  "You 
bet  I  will!"  she  cried.  "I  've  got 
my  fairy  book  in  the  bag  here. 
But  you  don't  need  'em  here  the 
way  I  do  at  home,  'cause  this  place 
is  a  fairy  tale.  And  I  know  I  'm 
in  fairy-land— everything  is  so 
clean  and  sweet,  and  everybody  is 
so  nice." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Perhaps    no    autograph    was    more    persistently  Numberless    copies    of    her    letters   have    been 

sought  and  longed   for  by   the  young   folk  of  a  published,   too,   in   books   and   periodicals   during 

generation  ago  than  that  of  Miss  Louisa  M.  Al-  the  last  twenty-five  years,  and  many  a  story  has 

cott,  the  beloved  author  of  "Little  Women";  and  been  told  of  her  thoughtful,  unselfish  kindness  to 
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probably  few  autographs  are  more  familiar  to 
the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day.  Though  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  passed  since  her  death  in  1888, 
her  signature  is  still  as  proudly  cherished  a 
treasure  or  memento  in  many  households  as  it 
was  during  her  busy  and  useful  life. 


the  girls  and  boys  who  loved  her  books  and  wrote 
to  her  concerning  them. 

A  hitherto  unpublished  letter  of  unusual  inter- 
est and  charm  has  lately  come  to  the  notice  of 
St.  \ichol.\s.  It  was  written  by  "Aunt  Jo"  for 
"one  of  her  boys"  in  1874,  and  it  is  here  repro- 
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duced  both  in  print  and  in  the  handwriting  so 
familiar  to  hosts  of  Miss  Alcott's  admirers. 

Boston,  DfC.  4. 
My  dear  Miss  Tcvis : 

I  have  so  many  letters  from  unknown  friends  that  I 
have  to  leave  many  of  them  unanswered  for  want  of 
time,  as  I  am  a  very  busy  woman. 

But  your  letter  gave  me  such  sincere  pleasure  that  I 
must  thank  you  for  it.  &  tell  you  hov  •  happy  it  makes 


cheer  us  up,  for  I  often  long,  as  I  sit  alone  aching, 
for  some  one  to  ache  with  me  &  be  socially  dismal 
together. 

Now  perhaps  it  would  amuse  him  if  I  tell  something 
about  the  little  women  who  have  grown  up.  Meg  is 
living  at  home  in  Concord  Mass.  with  her  two  boys 
who  are  tip  top  little  lads.  Fred  is  "Demi"  &  a  regular 
book-worm,  reading  all  the  time  ;  books  in  his  pocket, 
under  his  pillow,  by  his  plate  &  before  his  nose  as  he 
walks.  When  he  can't  get  anything  else  he  reads  the 
dictionary  &  says  "words  arc  very   interesting."     Jack. 


\^   <r-.--JU^     to 


me  to  know  that  my  little  books  can  beguile  the  weary 
hours  of  any  one  who  suffers. 

I  know  what  pain  is  for  it  has  been  my  companion 
day  &  night  for  some  years  &  I  have  learned  what 
comforters  books  are. 

Thank  your  brother  for  his  sympathy  &  tell  him 
I  wish  I  could  see  him  &  have  a  story-telling  party  to 


or  "Daisy,"  is  a  jolly  chap  of  nine  &  a  real  worker,  for 
he  pegs  away  at  something  all  the  time.  &  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  trying  to  dig  a  well,  build  a  house,  or 
move  a  mountain.  They  have  no  father  now  but  their 
gentle  mother  lives  for  them  &  some  good  angel  seems 
to  watch  over  our  little  men. 

Old  Jo   (42  last  birthday)    has  a   room   in   Boston   & 
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just  now  is  writing  a  serial  for  St.  Nicholas.      Beth  is  Mrs.    Marcii    is   a    merry    old    lady    who    sits   at    home 

gone   as   in   the   story,   but   Amy,   or    May.   has   just  got  among  her  children  &  grandchildren  &  cuddles  them  all. 

home  from   Europe,  with  some  fine  pictures,  &  she  has  Papa  is  at  the  West  lecturing  &  visiting  schools  like  a 

classes  in  painting  so  that  she  can  help  some  poor  girls  wise    old    philosopher    as    he    is, — &    that    is    what    the 

through  the  Normal  School.     She  did  n't  marry  Laurie.  Marches  are  about. 
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Your  letter  is  dated  my  birthday,  and  as  I  cannot  same  clay,  Xovember  29,  was  my  own  father's 
come  &  thank  you  for  it  personally  I  send  your  brother  ^irthdav,  and  that  of  Christopher  Cohimbus,  Sir 
a  photngraph  of  his  &  your  fnend.        ^    ^^  ^^^^^^  pj^jU^^  Sidney,  Wendell  Phillips,  and  other  wor- 

thies."     And   almost    the    last    story    which    she 

The  story  of  how  this  kindly  epistle  came  to  be 
penned  is  told  in  this  statement  by  Miss  Anna  A. 
Tevis.  the  sister  nf  the  lad  lor  whom  it  was  in- 
tended : 

It  was  during  the  winter  of  1874  that  a  friend  of  my 
brother.  Wesley  K.  Tevis,  who  was  then  thirteen  years 
of  ace.  lent  him  the  books  "Little  Men"  and  "Little 
Women." 

.\!y  brother  was  <iuite  ill,  confined  to  his  bed  for 
more  than  a  year,  and  could  not  move,  and  at  that  time 
we  saw  no  hope  for  his  recovery.  The  two  books  af- 
forded him  the  greatest  pleasure;  the  characters  be- 
came to  him.  shut  in  as  he  was,  personal  friends,  and 
the  author  was,  of  course,  as  dear  as  the  imaginary 
people  she  portrayed  so  well.  My  brother  asked  re- 
peatedly if  he  could  not  get  a  photograph  of  her,  so  I 
wrote  to  her  publishers,  stating  the  facts,  and  they  for- 
warded n)y  letter  to  Miss  .Mcott.  In  a  short  time,  an 
answer  came,  to  the  quiet  town  of  Beverly,  N'ew  Jer- 
sey, where  we  then  lived, — a  gracious  and  tender  an- 
swer, for  Miss  .Mcott  sent  not  only  a  photograph. 
prettily  inscribed,  but  a  four-page  letter  as  well,  which 
brought  untold  joy  to  the  little  invalid,  and  happiness 
to  all  the  family. 

I  an\  glad  that  the  young  readers  of  St.  NicItOLAS 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  read  this  letter  and  its  his- 
tory, affording,  as  they  do.  one  more  example  of  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  Miss  Aleott,  whose  books  have  de- 
lighted .so  many  girls  and  boys. 

The  letter  will  be  welcomed  by  all  readers  of 
"Little  Women,"  becatise  it  contains  a  whole 
paragraph  about  the  doings  of  "the  March  fam- 
ily"; and  it  is  of  especial  interest  to  readers  of 
this  magazine,  since  .Miss  Aleott  states  that  she 
was  at  that  time  "writing  a  story  for  St.  Niciio- 
L.\s."  This  story  was  the  well-known  and  popu- 
lar narrative  "Eight  Cousins,"  w-hich  was  origi- 
nally published  as  a  serial  in  1875. 

The  fact  may  not  be  generally  known  to  pres- 
ent-day young  folk  — though  well  remembered  by 
their  fathers  and  mothers  — that,  in  its  earlier 
years,  St.  .\iciior,.\s  published  four  long  serials. 
and  a  score  of  shorter  stories,  written  especially 
for  it  by  Miss  .Mcott.  Indeed,  nearly  all  of  the 
work  of  her  later  years  was  contributed  to  the 
pages  of  this  magazine.  The  serials  were  "Eight 
Cousins,"  "Jack  and  Jill,"  "Under  the  Lilacs," 
and  a  set  of  twelve  delightful  "Spinning-Wheel 
Stories."  These,  with  twenty  single  articles  and 
tales  of  various  sorts,  form  a  memorable  collec- 
tion in  the  library  of  the  St.  Nicholas  bound 
volumes. 

In  the  final  sentences  of  her  letter.  Miss  .Mcott 
makes  mention  of  her  birthday.  Concerning  this 
date,  she  once  wrote  to  an  intimate  friend:  "The 
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contributed  to  this  magazine  — "Pansics,"  pub- 
lished in  November,  1887.  — had  for  its  motto 
this  saying  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's:  "They  are 
never  alone  w'ho  are  accompanied  l)y  noble 
thoughts"— a  saying  that  might  be  applied  with 
equal  fitness  to  all  the  "worthies"  mentioned  and 
to  herself.  As  another  contributor  said  of  her, 
in  St.  Nicholas  for  May,  1888: 

"How  many  happy  hours  are  due  to  her  !  How 
many  young  lives  are  the  better  and  braver  for 
the  words  she  wrote  and  the  examples  she  set 
for  little  men  and  women  !"— The  Editor. 


OiRLSTMAS^VITS 

P(o  SE  Alba 

Jw  Eveline  V/amer 3r^merd 

Business   had   not   been    going   satisfactorily 
through    the    autumn.      Paul    and    Polly    had 
usually  about  as  hazy  ideas  of  business  as  had 
Baby  Ralph.     But  this  year  they  understood  at 
least  that  something  was  wrong,  for  Paul  had  to 
leave  a  gymnasium  class  made  up  of  his  particular 
school   set,    and    Polly    came   down    from    frocks 
made  by  Aunty  Griswold,  whose  sign   read  Ma- 
dame, to  home-made-overs. 

Then  Aunt  Margaret  had  been  very  ill,  and  Mil- 
dred  and   Albert   and    David,   though   they   stole 
softly  back   to  their  own  beds  each   night,   had 
taken    their    meals    for    two    weeks    with    the 
Eatons,  and  David  had  spent  the  long  niorn- 
^  ings  with  little  Ralph.    He  had  played  .softly, 

with  one  ear  always  open  for  the  ringing  of 
his   own   door-bell,   that    he   might   creep   in 
with   doctor   or   errand   boy,   and   so   catcli  a 
glimpse  of  his  mother's  room,  and,  perhaps,  if 
the  door  were  wide  enough  ajar,  of  the  white 
face  on  the  pillows. 
All  these  misfortunes  would  have  been  bad  enough 
at  any  time,  but  here  it  was  a  week  before  Christmas. 
Forests  of    evergreens  had  sprung  up  over  night  on  the 
sidewalks.     Garlands,  festoons,  and  bundles  of  green  vines  and 
holly  tumbled  out  of  boxes  at  markets  and  florists"  shops.     Santa 
Claus    laughed    from    every    candy-    and   toy-store,    plummy,    shiny 
Christmas    cakes    filled    the    bakery    shelves:    red    ribbons    made    the 
windows  riotous  with  color. 
In  the  somber  days  when  Uncle  Bert  w.ent  late  to  the  office  and  came 
back  early,  and  when  the  doctor  looked  so  grave  that  David  slid  in 
noiselessly  behind  him  and  crept  away  before  any  one  noticed,  even 
the   children  did  not  think  much  about  the  time  of  year.     The 
Rose  .\lba  flats  were  too  small  to  let  any  one  get  far  away  from 
trouble,  and  try  all  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaton   might  to  make  the 
days  and  evenings  natural,  not  one  of  them,  except  happy,  chubby 
Baby  Ralph,  to  whom  the  presence  of  so  many  children  meant   con- 
tinual frolics,  could  get  long  out  of  mindthe  sick-room  beyond  the  thin 
partition,  and  the  nurses  watching  there  day  and  night. 
But  on  Sunday  the  shadows  lifted.     The  doctor  and  Uncle  Bert  came  in 
smiling  wdiile  they  were  at  dinner.     The  doctor  sat  down  to  coffee,  and  joked 
with  the  youngsters  in  his  old  fashion,  for  he  had  known  them  all  in  their  baby- 
hood, from  Paul  down  to  Ralph.   Uncle  Bert,  for  the  first  time  in  a  fortnight,  took 
two  helpings  of  pudding,  which  alone  made  everybody  feel  better.  So  after  school  on 
Monday,  although  they  quite  understood  that  their  Christmas  would  have  to  be  a 
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very  quiet  aftair.  the  children  could  yet  begin  to 
enjoy  tlic  ft-stivitics  of  the  streets  without  any 
ill-comprehended  terror  tugging  at  their  hearts. 
But  |)reciseiy  how,  in  the  circumstances,  they 
were  to  celebrate  was  a  matter  for  discussion. 
The  doctor  said  it  would  be  two  weeks  before  the 
Kings  could  be  living  in  their  own  home  again, 
and  even  David  could  understand  that  Aunt 
Ellen,  with  all  of  them  to  feed  and  all  sorts  of  lit- 
tle things  to  do  for  the  nurses  and  his  mother, 
could  n't  attend  much  to  Christmas  presents,  even 
if  business  had  provided  for  Christmas,  which  it 
had  not. 

'■\Ve  can  hang  greens,"  said  Polly,  hopefully. 
"Maybe  Aunt  Margaret  will  be  well  enough  to 
let  us  decorate  her  room  by  Christmas  eve." 

Albert  and  David  did  not  look  satisfied  at  this 
exciting  proposal.  The  consultation  was  taking 
place  on  the  steps  of  the  Rose  Alba,  just  as  Mrs. 
Frisbie  came  down  the  street  with  a  large  roll  of 
music  in  her  hands.  They  had  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Frisbie  and  her  husband  in 
these  past  weeks,  for  she  had  often  asked  them 
down  for  the  little  time  between  supper  and  bed, 
or  for  free  hours  on  Sunday.  Even  Mr.  Frisbie, 
who  was  taller  than  his  tall  wife  and  had  gray 
hair,  had  played  games  with  them  at  the  little 
dining-table,  and  seemed  positively  to  enjoy  being 
beaten.  So  when  she  stopped  on  the  steps  to  ask 
what  the  solemn  gathering  was  about,  they  were 
quite  ready  to  tell  their  troubles. 

"If  we  lived  at  Crandpa's,"  Albert  connnented, 
with  discontent,  "it  would  be  all  right,  'cause 
that  "s  really  a  house,  and  you  can  do  things  in 
one  part  and  not  disturb  anybody  in  the  other 
part.    Flats  are  too  little." 

"Flats  are  all  right,  Albert  King,"  defended 
Polly,  stoutly.  "Everything  's  together,  and  you 
don't  have  to  hunt  all  over  for  anybody  you 
want." 

Mrs.  Frisbie  laughed. 

"You  taught  me  to  have  a  good  time  in  a  flat," 
she  said.  "Now  it  's  my  turn  to  see  if  I  can  help 
you.  I  've  brought  home  some  songs  that  are  too 
difficult  for  my  kindergarten  children.  I  11  sing 
them  to  you  if  you  'II  come  in." 

At  the  I'risbie  door  were  heard  eager  little 
cries  and  scratches.  It  was  the  yellow  cat  that 
stationed  himself  there  daily  to  welcome  his  mis- 
tress. As  soon  as  the  door  opened  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  really  come,  he  arched  his  plumed 
tail  and  scampered  away  down  the  hall,  then 
turned  at  the  entrance  of  the  living-room  to  wait 
for  her,  his  yellow  eyes  shining  in  the  dimness 
of  the  afternoon  light. 

"He  does  this  always,"  explained  Mrs.  Frisbie, 
stooping  on  the  threshold  to  rub  his   feathered 


ears  and  run  her  hand  down  his  silky  back.    "He 
stands  just  here  till  I  come  and  pet  him.'' 

It  was  not  often  that  she  sang  for  them,  for  she 
had  charge  of  the  music  in  two  large  kindergar- 
tens, morning  and  afternoon,  and  was  tired  after 
her  day's  work.  But  to-day  she  lighted  the  lamp 
close  to  the  piano,  and  throwing  off  her  wraps, 
opened  her  roll  eagerly.  The  light  shone  over 
the  instrument  and  touched  a  bunch  of  checker- 
berries  that  looked  gaily  out  from  a  glass  bowl. 
In  the  window  were  sprays  of  loosely  twined 
vines  tied  together  with  red  ribbon. 

"How  pretty!"  cried  Polly.  "Where  did  you 
get  it  loose  like  that?" 

"It  was  sent  me  from  my  home  in  the  country. 
We  always  went  out  in  the  woods  the  week  before 
Christmas  to  gather  the  ground-pine.  It  runs 
along  close  to  the  ground,  and  now  and  then,  a 
bit  of  green  will  prick  through  the  snow  or  the 
dead  leaves.  You  dig  down  and  get  hold  of  tlie 
stem  and  pull,  and  a  long  vine  will  tear  through 
the  winter  coverings." 

"The  country  must  be  a  great  place,"  admitted 
Paul.  "Things  you  tell  about  sound  as  if  they  'd 
be  lots  of  fun."' 

"Why  do  you  hang  it  in  the  windows?"  said 
David,  who  was  beginning  proudly  to  manage 
his  s's.    "They  are  n't  front  ones." 

I^lildrcd  looked  shocked  reproof  at  the  uncon- 
scious speaker.  It  was  not  etiquette  to  mention 
to  people  in  rear  flats  that  they  could  not  see  the 
street.  Even  Albert  w-as  conscious  that  the 
wrong  question  had  been  asked.  Only  David  and 
Mrs.  I-'risbie  were  quite  at  ease. 

"Why  not?"  she  asked  brightly.  "It  's  just  a 
way  of  saying  'Merry  Christmas'  to  one's  neigh- 
bors, and  back  windows  have  neighbors.  See," 
and  she  pushed  aside  the  short  white  curtain, 
and  pointed  across  the  dingy  board  fence  that 
inclosed  the  little  yard  belonging  to  the  Rose 
Alba.  "Since  I  put  up  my  greens,  the  woman  on 
the  second  floor  over  there  has  hung  that  red  star 
of  immortelles,  and  in  the  ne.\t  house  on  the  first 
floor,  they  have  a  holly  wreath." 

"They  're  saying  'Merry  Christmas'  back 
again,"  commented  Mildred,  seriously.  "I  never 
thought  of  window  greens  that  way  before." 

"I  suppose  you  had  time  in  the  country  to  think 
things  out  like  that,"  remarked  Paul,  who  seemed 
to  regard  the  country  as  a  place  of  endless 
leisure. 

Mrs.  Frisbie  smiled  oddly. 

"Oh,  no,"  she  said,  "they  were  taught  me. 
Some  of  them  I  've  learned  only  lately,"  and  .she 
patted  Mildred's  shoulder  as  she  let  the  curtain 
fall  and  turned  back  to  the  piano. 

When   all  were  settled  cozily,  with   Sunshine 
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purring  in  the  midst,  Mrs.  Frisbie  began.  She 
sang  carol  after  carol  from  the  pile  of  music  on 
the  stand,  pausing  between  to  tell  how  many  cen- 
turies it  was  since  this  one  had  been  sung  by  the 
folk  of  Brittany  villages ;  how  the  English  waits 
had  gone  about  the  towns  shouting  that  before 
their  neighbors'  doors ;  and  how  another  was 
written  so  long  ago,  for  little  French  children, 
that  no  one  knew  who  was  the  author,  or  when 
or  where  he  had  lived.  Then  she  had  them  pick 
out  the  five  they  liked  the  best,  each  choosing 
one,  and  they  gathered  about  the  piano  and  sang 
together  the  one  that  Mildred  had  chosen,  she 
being  the  eldest. 

"Pretty  good,"  said  Mrs.  Frisbie,  swinging 
about  on  the  piano  seat.  "Xow  if  you  would  like  to 
come  every  night  and  practise  before  dinner,  you 
can  learn  these  by  Christmas  eve.  and  we  will  ask 
your  father  and  mother,  Paul,  and  the  baby,  and 
your  father,  Mildred,  and  Aunty  Griswold,  and 
give  a  Christmas  concert  right  here." 

"Could  n't  we  go  round  singing  'em,  too,  just 
the  way  you  said  they  used  to?"  asked  Paul,  in- 
tently. 

"I  don't  believe  your  mother  would  like  to  have 
you  singing  in  the  street,  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Fris- 
bie, reluctantly. 

"Oh,  no,"  cried  Mildred:  "but  in  the  house. 
We  could  sing  them  on  every  tloor." 

"Please,  !Mrs.  Frisbie,"  pleaded  Polly,  whose 
eyes,  wide  and  shining,  were  fixed  on  her  hostess. 

"We  won't  say  anything  to  anybody,"  an- 
nounced Albert,  definitely.  "It  is  a  s'prise  for  the 
Rose  Alba." 

"Everybody  's  been  so  good  all  the  time 
Mother  's  been  sick,  and  there  was  n't  anything 
we  could  do  for  everybody,"  explained  ^lildred, 
clasping  her  hands  tightly  in  her  eagerness. 

Mrs.  Frisbie's  face  took  on  a  sudden  deter- 
mination. 

"It  is  a  beautiful  idea!"  she  said.  "We  '11  do 
it,  and  we  '11  keep  it  a  secret  from  everybody.  I 
won't  tell  even  Mr.  Frisbie,  and  Sunshine  won't 
either.  Only  you  '11  have  to  practise  very  hard, 
because  you  '11  want  to  do  it  well.  You  won't 
have  any  piano  to  help  you  on  the  landings,  you 
know." 

After  that,  the  time  was  very  crowded,  for 
school  kept  on  relentlessly  till  three  o'clock  each 
afternoon,  the  nurse  summoned  some  of  the  chil- 
dren in  for  a  daily  call  on  the  invalid,  and  Mrs. 
Eaton  was  unyielding  in  the  matter  of  the 
hours  out  of  doors,  even  though  she  could  not 
always  be  with  them,  and  they  were  then  con- 
fined to  the  safe  but  monotonous  limits  of  the 
block.  But  they  managed  to  be  waiting  at  the 
steps  each   evening   for   Mrs.    Frisbie,   and   two 


nights  when  Mr.  Frisbie  was  out,  they  came 
down  after  supper;  so  that  by  the  day  before  the 
festival,  with  Paul's  strong  voice  for  leader,  they 
sang  very  well  together.  David  now  and  then 
became  absorbed  in  his  own  reflections,  and  let 
his  notes  trail  ofif  in  paths  of  their  own,  but  with 
the  quartet  attending  strictly  to  business,  his 
originalities  did  not  seriously  matter. 

The  children  begged  for  an  early  supper  on 
the  twenty-fourth,  as  Mrs.  Frisbie  wanted  them 
for  something,  and  Mrs.  Eaton  was  not  to  mind 
if  they  were  out  a  little  later  than  usual.  Mrs. 
Eaton  seemed  distinctly  pleased. 

"How  kind  Mrs.  Frisbie  is !"  she  said.  "I 
don't  see  how  we  could  have  gone  through  these 
weeks  without  her  help." 

So  they  scurried  about,  with  little  of  the  usual 
chatter,  helping  set  the  table,  for  the  darkness 
was  closing  in  and  the  great  evening  was  surely 
upon  them.  In  the  center  of  the  table.  Mrs. 
Eaton  set  a  little  Santa  Claus,  holding  a  lighted 
candle  in  either  hand.  He  looked  so  jolly  and 
so  like  the  little  figures  of  other  years,  when 
there  was  a  tree  waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the 
partition,  and  when  all  the  Kings  came  in  for 
supper  with  the  Eatons,  and  then  all  the  Eatons 
went  back  with  the  Kings  for  the  great  celebra- 
tion, that  ilildred  could  hardly  help  telling  .Aunt 
Ellen,  to  comfort  her,  what  a  beautiful  time  they 
were  to  have  after  all.  Albert  seemed  to  divine 
her  temptation,  for  he  gave  her  a  warning  kick 
under  the  table  as  she  started  to  introduce  the 
subject  by  some  praise  of  ]Mrs.  Frisbie's  singing. 

It  was  quarter-past  si.x  when  five  eager  young- 
sters crowded  the  narrow  hall  down-stairs.  Their 
friend  led  them  into  one  of  the  little  white  bed- 
rooms, and  held  before  them  a  wide  green  cape 
with  a  red  lining  and  a  green  cap  with  a  red 
feather. 

"What  do  you  think  of  these?"  she  demanded, 
smiling. 

"They  're  just  big  enough  for  David,"  com- 
mented Paul. 

".\nd  there  is  one  just  big  enough  for  each  of 
you  if  you  like  to  wear  them,"  she  said,  pointing 
to  the  bed,  where  lay  four  more  green  cloaks  and 
four  jaunty  caps.  "They  were  used  in  a  play  at 
one  of  my  schools,  and  I  borrowed  them  for  you. " 

Polly  had  already  set  a  little  cap  on  her  bright 
curls  and  swung  the  cloak  over  her  shoulders. 
David,  for  thanks,  backed  placidly  up  to  Mrs. 
Frisbie,  his  arms  stretched  back  as  if  the  garment 
had  sleeves  and  he  wanted  to  get  into  it  as 
quickly  as  possible,  ^^'hen  all  were  arrayed,  their 
trainer  surveyed  the  group  with  pride. 

"Fine  !"  she  announced,  her  head  held  critically 
on  one  side.     "J  do  wish  David's  mother  could 
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see  you  !     Now,  ready  ?     I  '11  start  you  with  the 
piano  on  this  floor." 

Down  the  hall  marched  the  little  procession, 
and,  leaving  the  door  open,  gathered  near  the 
Rose  Alba  entrance.  The  fresh  young  voices 
struck  up  a  little  quaveringly : 

"Shepherds,  shake  ofif  your  drowsy  sleep. 
Rise  and  leave  your  silly  sheep." 

But  the  chorus  came  out  strongly : 
".Sing,  Xoel !   sing,  Xoel!" 

Doors  had  opened  at  the  first  chords,  and  men 
and  women  stood  smiling  at  the  gaily  dressed  lit- 
tle people  singing  so  seriously  in  the  dimly  lighted 
hall.  When  the  carol  ended,  there  was  a  clap- 
ping from  the  doorways,  and  cries  of  "Thank 
you  !"  and  "Merry  Christmas  !"  followed  the  chil- 
dren, as,  overcome  by  shyness,  they  fled  down 
the  outer  stairway  that  led  to  the  janitor's  quar- 
ters in  the  basement. 

"I  do  hope  he  won't  be  as  cross  as  usual," 
whispered  Polly. 

"Oh,  he  will,"  returned  Albert.  "I  would  n't 
come  to  sin,g  here  if  it  was  n't  for  his  wife  and 
the  little  girl." 

"  'Sh-h !"  commanded  Paul.  "Now  begin  !" 
And  they  began,  a  trifle  breathlessly,  but  with 
determination. 

"Come,  Anthony,  come,   Peter, 

Hurry,  John,  and  James,   and  all! 
Awaken  now,   awaken, 
And  be  oft",  nor  lag  at  all." 

Louder  grew  their  voices  and  faster  the  words. 

"  Haste  away  now. 
No  delay  now, 

For  on  this  night. 
In  lodging  lorn 
Was  Jesus  born, 
'Neath  golden  stars  so  bright." 

The  janitor  had  flung  open  the  door  at  the  sec- 
ond line,  and  only  by  singing  fast  and  loud  had 
the  children  been  able  to  stand  unmoved  before 
his  scowl;  but  his  face  changed  at  the  slow  soft 
words  of  the  last  lines,  and  he  called' to  his  wife: 

"Come  here,  you  and  Minnie !  I  thought  it  was 
some  street  fellows,  but  it  's  those  top-floor  kids." 

Poor  tumbled  Jklrs.  Kapinski  stood  there  smil- 
ing and  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  too.  "My,  ain't  it 
pretty!"  she  said.  "Now,  Minnie,  you  just  bring 
that  piece  of  holly.  All  they  need  is  a  piece  of 
holly  for  Paul  here  to  beat  time  with." 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much  !"  said  Mildred,  with 
presence  of  mind,  forcing  the  branch  into  Paul's 
reluctant  hand.  "We  will  sing  you  another  if 
you  like,  Mrs.  Kapinski." 


So  they  sang  another,  and  then  the  janitor  him- 
self wished  them  "Merry  Christmas,"  and  they 
all  shook  hands  with  him,  and  Mrs.  Kapinski  held 
a  light  to  guide  them  along  the  dark  outside 
stairway  again. 

"He  's  quite  a  good  man  when  you  really 
know  him,"  observed  Albert. 

On  Aunty  Griswold's  floor  they  sang  "The 
Holly  and  the  Ivy,"  because  it  was  about  out  of 
doors,  as  Polly  put  it,  and  the  dressmaker  was  so 
pleased,  as  were  the  people  in  the  other  flats,  that 
they  had  hard  work  to  get  away  at  all.  There 
were  children  on  the  next  floor,  children  who 
had  just  come  to  live  in  the  Rose  Alba,  and  their 
mother  smiled  cordially  at  the  little  singers,  rec- 
ognizing them  as  the  boys  and  girls  who  had 
raced  up  and  down  by  her  door  many  times  a 
da}'. 

"If  your  mothers  will  let  you,"  she  said,  "come 
in  to-morrow  afternoon  and  see  our  tree." 

"She  looks  real  kind,  and  the  children  are  about 
as  big  as  David,  so  I  guess  Mother  will  let  us 
know  them,"  said  Polly. 

"Hurry  !"  said  Paul.  "I  've  got  an  idea."  And 
he  led  them  past  their  own  doors  to  the  roof. 
"See  here !  All  the  folk  liked  it  so.  and  it  's 
early  yet ;  let  "s  go  down  through  the  ne.xt  house. 
Mother  won't  mind  because  we  go  there  anyway 
to  see  Annette." 

A  schoolmate  lived  in  the  Reine  Blanche, 
which  was  a  door  nearer  Amsterdam  Avenue, 
and  perhaps  deserved  its  title  rather  less  than  the 
Rose  Alba  lived  up  to  its  name. 

Mildred  agreed,  but  she  lingered  an  instant, 
looking  out  over  the  roofs,  and  up  to  the  sky,  so 
darkly  blue  that  you  had  to  stop  and  think  about 
it  to  realize  it  was  blue  and  not  simply  dark. 
The  stars  were  shining  thickly,  and  one,  brighter 
than  the  rest,  stood  above  the  house. 

"O  little  town  of  Bethlehem, 
How  siill  we  see  thee  lie," 

she  began,  anil  the  others  took  up  the  words  and 
sang  the  carol  through,  there  on  the  housetop,  in 
the  frosty  night.  Then  they  scrambled  over  the 
division  wall  and  down  through  the  doorway.  By 
this  titne,  not  a  bit  afraid  were  they,  but  ready 
to  return  the  greetings  of  the  strangers  who 
came  with  pleased  faces  to  the  doorways.  They 
were  bewildered  for  a  moment  when  some  well- 
meaning  folk  threw  a  handful  of  coins,  and  the 
necessity  of  keeping  David  from  pocketing  these 
rather  spoiled  the  last  verse  of  "Anthony  and 
Peter."  But  for  this,  the  trip  was  a  triumphal 
progress,  .•\nnette  Coles,  their  schoolmate,  joined 
them  on  the  top  landing,  and  if  she  could  not  sing 
the   quaint   words  of  the   songs,   she   helped   out 
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mightily  in  the  fun  and  greetings.  She  hurried 
thcni  down  the  last  flight. 

"There  's  an  old  man  on  the  first  floor  who 
plays  the  violin,"  she  explained.  "Sing  right  in 
front  of  his  door,  won't  you?     He  'd  like  it.  ' 

So  they  gathered  and  sang  right  at  the  cheaply 
painted  panels  of  the  narrow 

•  Innr: 

"Uod  rest  you  merry.  Gentlemen, 
Let  nothing  you  dismiiy, 
For  Christ  the  Lord,  our  Saviour, 
Was  burn  on  Christmas  D-iy." 

N'ot  till  the  last  verse  did 
the  door  open,  and  there 
stood  the  bent  old  musician, 
his  gray  hair  tumbled,  his 
shabby  coat  sagging  from  his 
shouklers,  his  eyes  shining. 

"Come  in.  come  in,"  he 
cried.  "Vou  must  sing  it  with 
the  violin." 

.\nnette  stepped  ahead. 

"Do,"  she  encouraged.  "It 
is  all  right.  Mother  lets  me 
come  sometimes  to  see  Herr 
Grau." 

The  flat  corresponded  to 
Mrs.  Frisbie's,  but  very  dif- 
ferent it  looked.  The  walls 
were  dark,  and  made  the 
space  seem  even  narrower 
than  it  was.  The  front  room 
looked  ([uite  crowded  soine- 
how,  what  with  a  piano  and 
two  violin  cases  and  a  table, 
and  music,  music  everywhere, 
littering  chairs,  and  couch. 
and  floor.  But  in  the  center 
of  the  table,  perched  un- 
steadily on  a  mass  of  music 
and  papers,  was  a  tiny  arti- 
ficial tree,  such  as  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  windows  of  the  ~ 
cheaper  candy  stores  The 
old  man  pointed  to  it. 

"It  was  a  leetle  Christmas,  even  here,' 
■■|)ut   now    with    all    you    children    it    is 
Christmas.     I  haf  not  had  a  child  for  Christmas 
it  is  many,  many  years." 

He  took  up  his  violin  tenderly,  and  drew  his 
bow  across  the  strings. 

"Now,  now !"  and  he  nodded  to  Paul. 

So  it  happened  that  when  Mr.  Eaton  and  Mrs. 
Frisbie  entered  the  Reine  Blanche  doorway,  their 
an.xious  expressions  cleared  quickly,  for  the 
tones  of  a  fine  instrument  were  blending  with  the 


treble  of  the  childish  voices,  and  the  last  verse 
of  the  old  carol  rang  out  joyfully: 

"Now  to  the  Lord  sing  praises. 
All  you  within  this  place; 
And  with  true  love  ami  brotherhood 
Kach  other  now  embr.ace. " 


he  said, 
a   great 


I   -    ■•!      \    !l\l      1\- I  Kl'MK.XT    UKKI-;    BLENDING 
Willi     MIL    CHILDISH    VOICES." 

They  entered  Herr  Grau's  open  door  and,  fol- 
lowing along  the  hall,  came  upon  a  pretty  picture. 
The  six  children  were  gathered  about  the  old 
man  while  he  played  them  a  German  lullaby  for 
the  Krist  Kindlein.  But  the  violini,st  saw  the 
visitors  and  quickly  came  forward,  his  precious 
violin  held  still  in  his  worn  hand. 

"Vou  are  looking  for  die  Kinder."  he  said. 
"They  haf  given  me  so  much  pleasure !  .^nd  the 
boy,  is  he  your  .son?"  He  looked  eagerly  at  Mr. 
Eaton,  and  laid  his  hand  on  Paul's  shoulder. 
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"Yes,  lie  is  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Eaton,  smiling 
at  the  lad,  who  was  a  little  disturbed  before  the 
sudden  realization  that  here  they  all  were  in  a 
strange  flat,  always  forbidden  ground. 

"But  he  has  a  voice !"  cried  Hcrr  Grau,  grasp- 
ing Paul's  shoulder  quite  tight  in  his  eagerness. 
"It  must  not  be  wasted.  He  must  go  to  the  Ca- 
thedral School  or  St.  Agnes.  They  haf  need  of 
such  voices,  and  they  will  train  him  well." 

The  old  man's  eyes  burned,  and  the  father 
looked  curiously  from  him  to  Paul. 

"He  sings  pretty  well,"  he  said  easily,  "but  I 
don't  think  it  is  anything  remarkable." 

"Herr  Grau  is  riglit,"  interposed  Mrs.  Frisbie, 
"I  am  so  glad  he  has  heard  Paul,  because  he  is  a 
judge.  You  see  I  know  you,"  she  went  on,  smil- 
ing at  the  musician.  "I  have  heard  your  violin, 
and  have  asked  about  my  neighbor." 

"And  it  is  you  who  haf  the  rooms  next,  and 
play  and  sing?''  cried  Herr  Grau,  his  face  light- 
ing. "Is  it  not  so?  You  know  the  father  and 
mother,  and  you  will  persuade  them,''  he  pleaded. 
"The  choir  master  at  the  Cathedral  is  my  friend, 
and  I  would  myself  go  with  the  boy.'' 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Mr.  Eaton,  gently, 
impressed  despite  himself  by  the  stranger's  in- 
tensity. "I  promise  you  I  will  talk  it  over  with 
Paul's  mother.  P)Ut  now  t  nuist  take  these  revel- 
ers home  and  put  them  to  bed." 

"Ah.  but  it  is  a  beautiful  thing  they  haf  done. 
They  haf  brought  Christmas  to  every  door,  even 
here,"  and  the  old  man  motioned  with  his  violin 
to  the  shabby,  disordered  room. 

Mrs.  Frisbie's  quick  eyes  had  seen  in  that  lit- 
tle place  more  than  had  the  excited  children. 
The  pathetic  little  tree  a-tilt  upon  a  pile  of  music 
met  her  eyes  first,  and  then  on  the  wall  above  the 
piano  she  saw  two  faded  photographs  of  a  young 
woman  and  of  a  little  child,  with  sprays  of  holi- 
day green  stuck  awkwardly  about  them." 

"Come  back  with  me,  Herr  Grau,"  she  begged. 
"You  and  I  will  finish  the  carols  with  my  hus- 
band. Come,  you  must  not  be  here  alone  on 
Christmas  eve,  with  us  just  next  door,  you  know." 

He  hesitated,  looking  wistfully  at  the  bright 
faces  before  him,  but  fearful  of  intruding.  David 
gave  a  little  tug  at  the  down-hanging  corner  of 
the  faded  frock-coat. 

"Come,"  he  conunanded,  "you  '11  see  Sunshine. 
He  's  the  very  nicest  cat  I  know." 

Herr  Grau  laughed  with  the  others.  "Since 
you  arc  so  kind,  Madame,"  he  said,  bowing;  and 
taking  his  dusty  soft  felt  hat  from  the  mantel 
where  it  lay,  he  followed  them  down  the  hall. 

Paul  walked  ahead  with  his  father,  in  earnest 
consultation,  and  when  they  paused  at  Mrs.  Fris- 
bie's flat,  he  stepped  back  to  Herr  Grau. 


"Father  says  we  may  sing  before  Aunt  Mar- 
garet's door.  She  has  been  very  sick.  Could  you 
come  up  and  play  for  us?  It  is  on  the  top  floor," 
lie  added  honestly. 

"Surely,  surely,"  cried  the  musician,  "but  I 
haf  played  but  one  with  you." 

"We  '11  sing  that  over,"  said  Mildred.  "Mother 
has  n't  heard  any,  so  it  's  all  right." 

Up  the  stairs  they  climbed,  and  Mr.  Eaton  rang 
the  Kings'  bell  softly.  Mildred's  father  came  to 
the  door  and  stared  out  amazed  at  the  picture— 
the  five  children  in  their  gay  red  and  green,  Paul 
in  front  waving  his  holly  branch,  and  behind 
them  all  the  old  violinist  with  his  bow  raised. 
The  nurse  in  her  blue-and-white  uniform,  a  bit 
of  Christmas  green  in  her  cap,  came  down  the 
liall  to  see  what  was  happening.  At  the  sound 
of  singing,  .Aunt  Ellen  opened  her  door,  bringing 
Ralph,  who  opened  wide  his  sleepy  blue  eyes. 
The  folk  on  the  other  side  of  the  landing  looked 
out  eagerly,  and  then  called  "Merry  Christmas," 
quite  as  though  they  were  part  of  the  family. 
Then  Mrs.  Frisbie  and  Herr  Grau  went  down- 
stairs, and  Annette  Coles,  who  had  come  along 
to  miss  none  of  the  fun,  skipped  across  the  roof 
to  her  own  home.  The  nurse  beckoned  the  chil- 
dren in, 

"Your  mother  expects  you  all,"  she  said,  as 
Mildred  hesitated,  so  in  they  filed  to  where  Mrs. 
King  lay  propped  high  on  her  pillows,  and  look- 
ing brighter  than  in  many  days.  Beside  her  on 
a  stand  was  a  tiny  tree,  just  like  a  big  one,  only 
everything  on  it  was  little;  wax  tapers  for  can- 
dles, balls,  no  larger  than  marbles,  of  red  and 
silver  and  gilt,  and  lots  of  tinsel  and  shining 
trinkets.  Five  packages  lay  within  the  reach  of 
the  thin  hands. 

"Oh,  Mother,  did  you  like  it?"  cried  Mildred. 

"Did  you  hear  the  violin?"  demanded  Paul. 

"You  heard  me.  did  n't  you,  Muvver?"  in- 
quired David,  anxiously,  coining  as  close  as  he 
thought  the  nurse,  of  whom  he  stood  in  whole- 
some awe,  would  permit. 

"I  heard  you  all,  every  one  of  you.  It  was 
beautiful,  better  than  any  present  could  possibly 
be."  And  she  looked  so  happy,  and  Uncle  Bert 
looked  so  happy,  that  Paul  felt  that  somehow  the 
evening  was  much  more  of  a  success  than  they 
quite  understood.  Then  Aunt  Margaret  handed 
each  a  package,  and  at  a  word  from  the  nurse, 
Uncle  Bert  took  up  the  tree  with  its  merry  lights 
and  bore  it  before  them  as  they  marched  out, 
with  David  trailing  along  behind,  opening  his 
bundle  as  he  went,  and  singing  "Merry  Christ- 
mas, Merry  Christmas,"  over  and  over  to  an  orig- 
inal tune,  reminiscent  of  all  that  had  been  sung 
that  evening. 


Hkrf.  is  the  picture  of  Jeremy  Duwucs, 
Whose  face  shows  the  trace 
<)1  a  thousand  frowns. 


Now  look  at  this  pictitre  of  (iregory  Miles; 
To  the  tips  of  his  lips 
He  is  beaniincf  with  smiles. 


Ho  frowned  in  his  childhood, 

He  frowned  in  his  youth; 
His  expression  's  a  lesson, 
-  And  that  's  the  truth. 


Now  is  n't  this  portrait 

A  pleasanter  sight  ? 
Not  a  trace  on  the  face 

•That  "s  not  hapi)y  and  hright. 
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Jerusalem  Artie  sat  on  the 
door-step  of  his  mammy's 
cabin,  buried  in  thought.  It 
was  a  very  unusual  condi- 
tion for  Jerusalem  Artie,  but  then,  the 
occasion  was  an  unusual  one.  The  next 
day  would  be  Christmas. 

Presently,  he  looked  up.  "Mammy," 
he  questioned,  "what  's  we-all  a-gwine 
Chris'mus  dinnah  ?" 

"Lan'  sakcs,  chile !"  his  mammy  answered, 
"how-all  's  I  a-gwine  know  dat  ?  Yo'  pappy 
ain't  got  nothin'  yit,  an'  I  ain't  a-reckonin'  he 
will  git  nothin'." 

Jerusalem  Artie  looked  down,  and  was  once 
more  lost  in  thought. 

He  made  a  comical  little  figure  there  on  the 
door-step,  but  to  this  fact  both  he  and  his  mammy 
were  blissfully  oblivious.  On  his  head  he  wore 
an  old  straw  hat  which  his  pappy  had  discarded 
for  a  fur  cap  at  the  approach  of  winter  weather. 
In  the  spring,  the  exchange  would  be  made  again, 
and  Jerusalem  Artie  would  wear  the  fur.  But 
this  did  not  trouble  the  boy.  When  it  grew  too 
hot,  he  left  off  any  sort  of  head  covering;  and 
when  it  grew  too  cold,  he  wrapped  one  of  Mam- 
my's gay  bandanas  about  his  woolly  head,  and  set 
the  battered  straw  on  top  of  it. 

His  shirt,  and  one-sided  suspenders,  and  even 
the  trousers  that  he  wore,  had  also  belonged  to 
his  pappy.  As  Jerusalem  Artie  was  only  eight 
years  old,  the  trousers  were  a  trifle  long.  He 
had  once  suggested  cutting  them  off,  but  his 
mammy  had  objected: 

"  'Co'se  yo'  cain't,  chile  !  Yo'  pappy  might  hab 
to  weah  dem  pants  some  mo'  hisself  yit,  an'  how- 
all  'd  he  look  den?" 

The  question  was  unanswerable. 


"An'  what-all  'd  /  weah  den?"  he  had  queried, 
dismayed  at  the  possibility. 

"How  yo'  s'pose  I  's  a-gwine  know  dat?"  his 
mammy  had  responded.     "Maybe  yo'  skin." 

So  Jerusalem  Artie  had  rolled,  and  rolled,  and 
rolled  the  bottom  of  the  trouser  legs  till  his  little 
black  toes  emerged  from  the  openings. 

But  now,  as  he  sat  on  the  door-step,  his  mind 
w'as  not  upon  his  clothes,  not  even  upon  the  of- 
fending trousers.  It  was  upon  the  Christmas  din- 
ner which  did  not  exist. 

"All  de  neighbo'  folks  a-gwine  hab  Chris'- 
mus dinnahs,"  he  was  saying  to  himself.  "De 
boys  done  tol'  me  so.  An'  we  's  gwine  hab  Chris'- 
mus dinnah,  too,"  he  added,  straightening  up. 

He  got  up  from  the  door-step  and  started 
slowly  toward  the  bit  of  tangled  underbrush  that 
grew  back  of  the  cabin.  He  did  not  know,  yet, 
where  the  Christmas  dinner  was  coming  from. 
He  had  gotten  no  further  than  the  resolve  that 
there  should  be  one. 

"Folks  hab  turkey,  er  goose,"  he  was  saying 
to  himself,  "er  chickun,  er — rabbit  pie  !"  he  ended 
with  a  sudden  whoop,  and  made  a  dash  toward 
the  tangled  brush,  for,  at  that  very  moment,  a 
rabbit's  small  white  flag  of  a  tail  had  flashed  be- 
fore his  eyes. 
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■Mi.  yo'  Molly  Cotton- 
tail. I  git  yo'  fo'  a  pie!'' 
yelled  Jerusalem  Artie,  and 
the  chase  was  on. 

Into  the  brush  dashed 
Molly,  and  after  her  came 
Jerusalem  Artie ;  and  as  he 
ran,  one  leg  of  his  trousers 
began  to  unroll.  But  there 
was  no  time  to  stop. 

Molly  Cottontail  had  the 
advantage,  but  Jerusalem 
.Artie's  eyes  were  sharp,  and 
Molly's  white  flag  led  him 
on.  Molly  slid  beneath  the 
tangled  brush,  and  Jeru- 
salem Artie  made  desperate 
leaps  above  it,  each  leap  marked  by  a  flying 
trouser  leg. 

Suddenly  Molly  doubled  on  her  tracks,  for  her 
pursuer  was  close  at  hand.  Jerusalem  Artie  at- 
tempted to  do  the  same,  but  his  free  foot  became 
entangled  with  the  elongated  leg,  and  down  went 
Jerusalem  Artie— squarely  on  top  of  Molly  Cot- 
tontail. 

It  pretty  well  knocked  the  breath  out  of  both 
of  them,  but  Jerusalem  Artie  recovered  first, 
naturally,  for  he  was  on  top. 

"Chris'mus  pie!  Chris'mus  pie!''  he  squealed, 
as  he  wriggled  one  hand  cautiously  beneath  him 


•■  'CHRIS  MUS  PIK 
CHRIS  MLS  pie!  ■ 
IIK     SQUEAI.Kl).  " 


and  got  a  good  firm  hold 
of  Molly's  long  ears. 
Then  carefully  he  got 
upon  his  feet. 

The  rabbit  hung  limp 
from  his  hand.  "Knocked 
yoah  breaf  clean  out  fo' 
suah  !"  he  exclaimed,  de- 
liberately surveying  his 
prize. 

Then  slowly  he  made 
his  way  to  the  road,  for 
the  chase  had  taken  him 
some  distance  from  the 
cabin,  and  the  dragging 
trouser  leg  made  walking 
difficult. 

Reaching  the  roadside,  he  held  aloft  the  still 
limp  rabbit.  "Reckon  she  "s  done  fo'  as  suah  as 
I  's  a  niggah  chile,"  he  soliloquized,  and  laying 
his  Christmas  dinner  on  the  grass  beside  him,  he 
proceeded  to  roll  up  the  entangling  trouser  leg. 

While  he  was  in  the  midst  of  this  occupation, 
there  was  a  startling  "honk,  honk,"  close  at  hand, 
and  a  big  red  motor-car  flashed  into  sight. 

The  sudden  noise  startled  Jerusalem  Artie.  It 
also  startled  Molly  Cottontail.  Her  limp  and  ap- 
parently lifeless  body  gathered  itself,  leaped,  and 
cleared  the  roadway,  barely  escaping  the  wheels 
of  the  big  red  car. 


KNOCKED  VOAH  BREAF 
CLEAN  our  FO' 

SUAH  !'  " 


U)^ 


'l'    , 


•JERUSALEM    ARTIE    ROSE   TO    HIS    FEET   AND    SHRIEKED; 
MAH  CHRIS'MUS  DINNAH  I '  " 


MAH    CHRIS  MUS    DINNAH! 
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Jerusalem  Artie  rose  to  his  feet,  the  trouser  leg 
half  rolled,  and  shrieked :  "Mah  Chris'mus  din- 
nah  !  Mah  Chris'nuis  dinnah  !"  for  Molly  Cotton- 
tail had  disappeared. 

As  he  stood  looking  helplessly  after  the  offend- 
ing cause  of  his  loss,  a  man  in  the  back  seat 
turned,  laughed,  and,  leaning  over  the  side  of  the 
car,  threw  something  bright  and  shining  back 
into  the  road. 

Jerusalem  Artie  pounced  upon  the  spot,  dug 
with  his  disentangled  toes  in  the  dust,  and  brought 
to  view  a  silver  half-dollar. 

"Chris'mus  dinnah  yit,"  he  exclaimed,  "as  suah 
as  I  's  a  niggah  chile  !" 

Then,  with  the  half-dollar  held 
hard  between  his  teeth,  he  finished 
rolling  up  the  leg  of  his  trousers. 


"Mammy  !  '  he  cried,  a  moment  later,  as,  dusty 
and  breathless,  he  reappeared  in  the  cabin  door- 
way, "see  what-all  I  foun'  in  de  road." 

And  Mammy's  look  of  dark  suspicion  faded  as 
Jerusalem  Artie  recounted  his  brief  and  tragic 
adventure  with  Molly  Cottontail. 

'Yo'-all  's  a  honey  chile,"  said  Mammy,  when 
he  had  concluded ;  "an'  we-all  's  a-gwine  right 
now  an'  git  a  plumb  fat  chickun." 

The  next  day,  as  Mammy  cleared  away  the  re- 
mains of  the  Christmas  dinner,  she  said:  "Now, 
chile,  yo'  c'n  tote  dese  ycre  chickun  bones  out  on 
do  do'-step  an'  pick  'em  clean.  An',  Je- 
rusalem Artie,  yo'  pappy  says  yo'  c'n  cut 
off  de  laigs  o'  dem  pants,  an'  hab  'em  fo' 
vo'se'f." 


THE    NEW   SCHOOLMASTER 

BY  PAULINE  FRANCES  CAMP 


Are  you  ready  for  "Nineteen  fourteen"? 

Are  your  pencils  in  order?  slates  clean? 
For  he  '11  set  you  some  sums,  as  soon  as  he 
comes, 

Not  easy  to  answer,  I  ween. 

"If  two  little  boys  are  at  play, 

How  many  are  needed,"  he  '11  say, 

"A  quarrel  to  make?"     You  '11  make  no 
mistake 
If  you  work  this  the  Golden  Rule  way. 

"If  idle  Penelope  Pratt 

Wastes  her  study-time  teasing  the  cat, 
How  long  will  it  be  ere  a  dunce  )•  ou  will  see  ?" 
Can  you  give  him  an  answer  to  that? 

"If  every  kind  word  that  you  speak 
Were  added,  the  end  of  the  week, 


Would  their  sum  be  ahead  of  the  cross  words 
you  've  said?" 
Here  is  surely  a  problem  unique. 

"If  Algernon  Chesterfield  Gray 
Gives  half  of  his  goodies  away, 
How  much  of  the  joy,  that  belongs  to  this  boy, 
Will  be  doubled,  on  every  new  day  ?" 

"If  work  that  dear  mother  must  do 
Were  always  divided  by  two, 
Would  the  quotient  of  this  be  a  glad,   rested 
kiss? 
And  would  it  be  given  to  you  ?" 

Are  you  ready  for  "Nineteen  fourteen"? 

With  his  questions  so  searching  and  keen? 
If  you  answer  aright,  his  smile  will  be  bright ; 

And  a  year  of  content  that  will  mean. 
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PART  TWO 
BY  A.  RUSSELL  BOND 

Author  of  "  The  Scientific  American  Boy  "  and  "  Handyman's  Workshop  and  Laboratory ' 


Chapter  I 

A  DISASTROUS  MORNING 

If  any  one  had  tolil  me,  when  Dr.  McGreggor  so 
unexpectedly  offered  to  send  me  to  college,  that 
inside  of  a  week  I  would  be  begging  to  be  let  off, 
I  should  have  told  that  person  that  he  had  soften- 
ing of  the  brain,  or  something  to  that  effect. 

A  course  in  college  was  the  one  thing  above  all 
others  that  I  had  longed  for,  and  when  I  realized 
that  my  dream  was  about  to  come  true,  there  was 
not  a  happier  boy  in  the  whole  world.  All  that 
(lay,  I  was  "treading  air,''  as  the  saying  goes,  and 
Will  seemed  almost  as  delighted  as  I  was. 

"By  George!"  he  kept  saying;  "it  's  great,  Jim. 
I  was  sure  that  Uncle  Edward  would  send  me, 
and  I  did  hate  to  think  of  going  to  college  alone 
after  we  had  been  chums  so  long.  I  had  a  feeling 
all  the  time  that  maybe  Uncle  Edward  would  foot 
your  expenses  too,  and,  you  see,  he  would  have, 
if  Dr.  McGreggor  had  n't  got  ahead  of  him." 

We  stayed  up  until  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
talking  over  the  splendid  times  ahead  of  us,  and 
getting  ready  to  leave  on  the  follow-ing  after- 
noon. There  was  one  more  thing  we  expected  to 
see  before  leaving  the  city.  In  the  aqueduct  tun- 
nel, on  the  Brooklyn  side,  there  was  a  curious 
shoveling  macliine  that  did  the  work  of  a  whole 
gang  of  men  in  clearing  away  the  broken  rock 
after  a  blast.  Mr.  Jack  I'atterson,  the  superin- 
tendent at  Shaft  21,  had  promised  to  take  ns  over 
and  show  us  this  novel  machine.  We  were  rather 
.sorry,  now,  that  the  trip  had  been  arranged ;  for, 
with  the  opening  of  college  only  eight  days  off, 
we  were  impatient  to  get  home. 

Shaft  21  was  just  at  the  brink  of  the  East 
River,  on  the  New  York  side,  a  deep  hole,  al- 
ready 550  feet  down,  and  still  to  be  sunk  150  feet 
or  more  before  turning  at  right  angles  to  go  un- 
der the  river  to  Brooklyn.  When  we  arrived  at 
the  shaft,  we  learned  that  there  was  trouble  on 
hand.  The  last  blast  had  uncovered  a  subterra- 
nean stream  that  came  pouring  in  so  fast  that, 
before  the  pumps  could  be  installed,  the  w-ater 
stood  fifteen  feet  deep,  and  was  steadily  growing 
deeper. 

They  were  just  getting  ready  to  lower  a  shaft- 
sinking  [)unip  when  we  came  upon  the  scene.  The 
"sinker,"  as  Mr.   Patterson  called  it,  was  a  big 
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brute  of  a  machine,  weighing  two  tons.  At  one 
end  was  the  compressed-air  engine,  whose  piston 
drove  the  plungers  of  the  water-pump  at  the 
opposite  end.  A  short  length  of  rope-wound  hose 
hung  down  from  the  intake  end  of  the  machine, 
while  from  one  side  near  the  middle  extended  an 
outlet  hose,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  between 
five  and  six  hundred  feet  long,  for  it  was  to  reach 
all  the  way  from  the  water-level  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft.  The  "sinker"  was  suspended  in  slings  from 
a  derrick. 

"Jump  on,  boys,"  called  Mr.  Patterson.  "You 
are  just  in  time  to  have  a  ride  to  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft." 

We  accepted  the  invitation  with  alacrity,  and 
clambered  aboard  the  broad  back  of  the  machine, 
holding  on  to  the  slings  while  the  derrick  lifted 
us  up  over  the  shaft  and  then  down  into  the 
yawning  hole.  When  the  "sinker"  touched  the 
water,  Mr.  Patterson  turned  on  the  compressed 
air  that  was  led  dow-n  to  the  machine  through  a 
rubber  hose,  and  the  pump  began  to  chug. 

"My,  but  there  must  be  an  enormous  pressure 
in  that  hose  !"  cried  Will.  "Look  at  the  way  she 
stiffens  out." 

"A  five-hundred-foot  column  of  water  must 
weigh  something,"  I  remarked. 

"Yes,  siree;  there  must  be  a  pressure  of  at 
least  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  inch." 

Will  and  I  were  standing  at  one  side  of  the 
hose,  while  Mr.  Patterson  and  his  assistant  were 
on  the  opposite  side.  I  was  just  about  to  turn 
toward  the  intake  end  of  the  pump,  when,  sud- 
denly, without  any  warning  at  all,  the  hose  burst 
loose  with  a  roar.  That  huge  eight-inch  hose 
lashed  around  like  the  tail  of  a  harpooned  whale, 
am!  knocked  Will  off  the  pump,  while  the  torrent 
that  poured  out  of  it  nearly  swept  my  feet  out 
from  under  me,  and  would  have  carried  me  over- 
board too,  had  I  not  clung  desperately  to  the 
cable  sling.  Will  was  hurled  clear  across  the 
shaft,  ricochetting  on  the  water,  like  a  shell  from 
a  thirteen-inch  gun,  until  he  struck  heavily 
against  some  timbers,  and  then  sank  out  of  sight. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation,  Mr.  Patterson 
jumped  in  after  him,  not  even  stopping  to  take  off 
liis  coat  or  shoes  (fortunately  he  was  wearing 
.shoes  instead  of  boots).  Thc.deluge  that  gushed 
out  of  the  squirming  hose,  like  a  young  Niagara, 
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did  not  simplify  his  task  in  the  least.  Will  did 
not  come  to  the  surface,  and  Mr.  Patterson  had 
to  dive  in  search  of  him.  The  shaft  was  fairly 
well  lighted  with  a  cluster  of  electric-light  bulbs, 
but  they  made  little  impression  on  the  black  wa- 
ter below.  Nevertheless,  I  could  not  stand  by  idly 
with  my  chum  drowning,  so  I  slung  off  my  coat  and 
shoes,  and  plunged  in,  without  giving  a  thought 
to  submerged  timbering  or  any  other  obstacles  I 
might  strike.  It  was  impossible  to  see  anything 
under  the  surface.  All  I  could  do  was  to  grope 
blindly.  At  length,  Mr.  Patterson  came  up  with 
Will's  unconscious  body.  In  the  meantime,  the 
assistant  superintendent  had  signaled  for  the 
bucket.  In  this  my  chum  was  placed,  and  we  were 
hauled  quickly  to  the  surface  with  him. 

As  Will  was  being  lifted  out  of  the  bucket,  I 
noticed  that  his  leg  hung  down  like  a  rag,  and 
I  pointed  it  out  to  the  doctor  who  came  running 
up  just  then.  He  looked  very  grave  and  shook 
his  head,  but  he  bent  his  first  efforts  to  restoring 
his  patient  to  consciousness.  Then,  as  Will  began 
to  breathe,  he  cut  away  his  clothing  and  found  a 
compound  fracture  of  his  leg.  While  he  admin- 
istered some  sort  of  an  opiate  to  allay  the  intense 
suffering,  as  Will  was  now  entirely  conscious, 
Mr.  Patterson  hurried  off  to  summon  an  ambu- 
lance. 

"If  he  has  any  folks  around  here,  you  had  better 
send  for  them,"  the  doctor  said  to  me  in  a  low 
voice,  so  that  Will  could  not  hear  him. 

"The  only  one  in  the  city  that  I  know  of  is 
his  uncle,"  I  replied. 

"Telephone  to  him  to  meet  you  at  the  hospital. 
It  is  a  bad  break.  He  'II  be  laid  up  for  two  months 
at  least,  maybe  three." 

"Three  months  !"  I  gasped. 

"  'Sh-h !"  The  doctor  held  up  a  warning  finger. 
"There  is  no  use  in  his  knowing  it  just  yet." 

"But  he  is  going  to  enter  college  next  week." 

"Oh,  no,  he  is  n't  I"  the  doctor  contradicted  me. 
"He  will  have  to  forget  about  college  for  a  while." 

It  was  with  a  sinking  heart  that  I  went  to  the 
telephone  to  call  up  Uncle  Edward.  As  luck 
would  have  it,  he  was  out ;  but  the  man  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire  said  he  would  make  every 
effort  to  find  him.  At  any  rate,  he  would  be  able 
to  catch  him  at  the  club  at  one  o'clock. 

I  had  barely  changed  my  wet  clothing  for 
some  dry  togs  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Patterson, 
when  I  heard  the  bell  of  the  ambulance  clanging 
madly  as  the  vehicle  raced  through  the  crowded 
East  Side  streets.  As  it  entered  the  yard,  a 
swarm  of  people  pressed  in  after  it,  and  it  was 
all  I  could  do  to  shoulder  my  way  through  the 
press,  but  I  was  determined  to  board  the  ambu- 
lance, and  ride  with  Will  to  the  hospital. 


At  the  hospital,  I  was  headed  off  into  a  sort  of 
reception-room,  while  W'ill  was  hurried  into  the 
operating-room.  There  I  waited  ages  before  an 
attendant  beckoned  to  me,  and  conducted  me  to 
a  room  in  the  private  ward  where  poor  Will  lay 
motionless  on  a  cot. 

"He  is  just  coming  out  of  the  ether,"  a  nurse 
informed  me. 

I  sat  down  beside  him.  It  made  me  grit  my 
teeth  and  feel  sick  all  over  to  hear  him  moan, 
now  and  then,  and  beg  half  deliriously  for  water. 

But  finally,  "Jim,"  came  faintly  from  my  help- 
less chum. 

"Ves,  old  chap.     Here  I  am." 

"Jim,"  he  faltered  again,  "how  long  am  I  laid 
up  for?" 

I  tried  to  reassure  him.  "You  '11  be  out  before 
very  long.     Your  leg  is  banged  up  some." 

He  was  silent  for  a  while,  then,  "It  's  broken?" 
he  asked  in  a  weak  whisper.    I  nodded. 

A  sudden  twinge  in  his  broken  limb  forced  an 
involuntary  cry  of  pain  from  him. 

"Oh,  don't  take  it  so  hard.  Will,"  I  remon- 
strated. "The  doctor  has  fixed  it  all  up,  and 
you  '11  be  well  almost  before  you  know  it."  I 
was  stretching  the  truth  to  the  limit,  and  Will 
knew  it. 

"It  's  a  bad  break,  I  know,  and  I  '11  be  laid  up 
for  four  months,  just  as  my  cousin  was,  and—" 

"Not  more  than  three  months,  the  doctor  says," 
I  interposed. 

"And,"  he  went  on,  "next  week,  you  will  be  in 
college,  while  I — " 

"Will,  you  old  chump,  I  'm  not  going  to  col- 
lege this  year."  I  made  up  my  mind  on  the  in- 
stant just  what  I  was  going  to  do.  "It  's  all 
settled.  I  am  going  to  wait  over  until  next  year. 
Do  you  suppose  I  would  go  and  leave  you  here 
all  alone  ?  No,  siree  !  We  are  going  through  col- 
lege together,  just  as  we  did  through  prep 
school."  I  was  talking  very  bravely,  without 
knowing  what  Dr.  McGreggor  would  have  to  say 
to  my  plan. 

"Jim,  you  're  all  right,"  said  Will,  "but  —  " 

Just  then  Uncle  Edward  came  in  and  inter- 
rupted Will's  remonstrances. 

It  was  with  no  little  trepidation  that  I  rang 
Dr.  McGreggor's  door-bell  that  night.  I  even 
forgot  to  say  good  evening,  when  I  saw  him.  but 
burst  right  in  with  my  question :  "Dr.  McGreg- 
gor, would  it  make  any  difference  to  you  if  I 
should  put  off  college  for  another  year?" 

"Eh?  How  's  that?  Are  you  afraid  you  can- 
not enter?" 

"No;  it  is  n't  that.  Will  has  broken  his  leg, 
you  know,  and  is  laid  up  in  the  hospital  for  three 
months — "     I  paused. 
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"Yes;  very  unfortunate  indeed.  But  what  has 
that  to  do  with  you  ?" 

"Why,  he  won't  be  able  to  enter  this  year,  and 
you  know  we  have  always  been  chums  in  school, 
and  we  cannot  bear  to  be  separated  in  college ;  we 
want  to  be  classmates,  and—" 

Dr.  McGrcggor  did  not  relax  his  stern  look. 
"Voung  man,  what  are  you  going  to  do  in  the 
meantime?  Are  you  going  to  hang  around  on 
your  father's  hands,  or  do  you  expect  me  to  fur- 
nish your  keep?" 

I  Hushed  with  anger,  and  could  not  help 
saying,  "I  am  no  beggar,  Dr.  McGreggor ;  I 
am  going  to  support  myself.  Surely  I  can  find 
some  sort  of  a  job  here  in  the  city,  and  if  I  can't, 
why,  I  '11  go  home  and  work  in  the  paper-mill." 

To  my  surprise.  Dr.  McGreggor's  stern  face 
broke  out  into  a  kindly  smile,  and  I  realized  that 
he  had  been  merely  putting  me  to  a  test. 

"You  '11  do !"  he  said,  patting  me  on  the  shoul- 
der. "Go  ahead,  and  take  care  of  yourself.  My 
oflTer  will  keep  five  years,  if  necessary." 

Chapter  II 

OVER  THE   SEA   BY   RAIL 

XoT  because  I  could  n't  find  a  job  in  New  York, 
but  because  Mother  thought  that  I  had  been 
away  quite  long  enough,  I  returned  home  a  few 
days  after  the  events  recounted  in  the  previous 
chapter.  But  I  stuck  to  the  resolution  made 
before  Dr.  McGreggor,  and  found  a  job  in  the 
office  of  a  paper-mill  about  a  mile  up  the  river 
from  our  house. 

Will's  leg  mended  very  slowly.  I  did  not  hear 
from  him  often,  for  he  never  was  much  of  a  hand 
at  letter-writing. 

Time  sped  by  faster  than  I  had  any  idea  it 
could.  When  Thanksgiving  Day  arrived,  who 
should  walk  in  but  Will  with  his  Uncle  Edward, 
and  Will  walked  without  the  trace  of  a  limp,  al- 
though he  still  carried  a  cane.  I  was  taken  com- 
pletely by  surprise.  But  there  was  an  even  greater 
surprise  coming. 

"What  do  you  suppose,  Jim?"  Will  burst  in 
as  soon  as  he  saw  me.  "We  're  going  to  Panama 
to  see  the  canal !" 

"Are  you  really?"  I  exclaimed.  "My,  but  that 's 
great !" 

"But  I  mean  wc  arc  going,  j-ou  and  I,  all  by 
ourselves,"  explained  Will. 

"Yes,  it  's  true,"  broke  in  Uncle  Edward,  laugh- 
ing at  my  astonishment.  "But  don't  thank  me. 
It  is  Dr.  McGreggor  again.  He  has  taken  a  great 
fancy  to  your  boy,"  he  continued,  turning  to 
Mother  and  Father.  "A  man  came  into  our  office 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  said  he  had  just  spent 


a  month  at  Panama,  going  over  the  work  in  de- 
tail ;  and  his  twelve-year-old  son,  who  accom- 
panied him,  was  almost  as  enthusiastic  as  he 
over  the  trip.  That  seemed  to  set  McGreggor 
thinking,  and  three  or  four  days  later,  he  asked 
me  how  soon  Will  would  be  on  his  feet  again. 
'He  is  walking  around  now,'  I  told  him.  "Well," 
he  said,  'why  don't  you  send  him  to  Panama  to 
recuperate  ?'  'That  's  exactly  what  I  decided  to 
do,  three  days  ago,'  I  replied.  'And  Jim  will  have 
to  go,  too,'  he  said.  'Certainly,'  I  answered.  "I 
have  already  written  to  his  parents  about  it.'  At 
which  he  flared  up  and  actually  had  the  nerve  to 
call  me  down  for  meddling  in  his  affairs.  'If  Jim 
can  go,'  he  declared,  '/  will  send  him  !'  So  here, 
Jim.  is  a  letter  to  you  from  him.  He  could  n't 
very  well  deliver  his  message  in  person." 

The  letter  was  very  characteristic  of  Dr.  Mc- 
Greggor, short  and  to  the  point,  informing  me,  in 
very  businesslike  language,  that  he  had  arranged 
to  give  me  a  trip  to  Panama  and  such  places  as 
I  might  wish  to  see  on  my  way  there  and  back, 
and  that  he  hoped  Will  and  I  would  comport  our- 
selves as  creditably  on  this  outing  as  we  had 
during  our  summer  vacation. 

I  was  simply  overwhelmed  with  delight.  Will 
had  brought  time-tables  and  guide-books  along, 
and  we  sat  down  right  then  and  there  to  plan 
our  trip.  "W^hen  can  we  start  ?"  I  asked  Uncle 
Edward,  in  breathless  excitement. 

"To-morrow,  if  you  like,"  he  laughed;  "to-day, 
if  you  must." 

We  did  n't  waste  much  time  getting  ready.  A 
week  later,  you  could  have  found  us  aboard  the 
"Oversea  Limited,"  racing  along  the  spine  of 
Florida  and  down  the  kinky  tail  of  coral  reefs 
that  reaches  a  hundred  miles  out  to  sea.  We  had 
come  overland  just  to  see  this  "ocean-going  rail- 
road." 

According  to  schedule,  we  were  to  leave  the 
mainland  at  about  four  o'clock  in  tlie  morning, 
arriving  at  Key  West  at  8:30  a.m.  Will  and  I 
were  determined  to  see  it  all,  even  if  we  had  to 
rise  two  hours  before  dawn  and  view  it  by  star- 
light. When  we  did  tumble  out  of  our  berths  at 
five,  instead  of  four,  and  rush  out  to  the  observa- 
tion platform,  we  were  disappointed  to  find,  in- 
stead of  a  roaring  ocean  around  us.  nothing  but 
an  endless  stretch  of  marshland,  with  a  wide 
canal  on  each  side  of  the  road-bed. 

There  was  one  man  evidently  as  an.xious  as  we 
were  to  view  the  scenery.  "Is  n't  it  wonderful !" 
he  exclaimed,  as  we  sat  down  beside  him. 

"What,  this?"'  I  asked  in  astonishment.  "I 
don't  see  anything  very  wonderful  about  this 
swamp.  I  thought  we  were  to  cross  the  ocean, 
or,  at  least,  a  part  of  it." 
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"W'e  have  n't  reached  the  ocean  yet,"  the  man 
rcpHed.  "Fortunately,  the  train  is  two  hours 
late,  and  we  shall  have  a  chance  to  see  the  spec- 
tacular part  in  hroad  daylight.  But  there  is  much 
to  admire  right  here." 

We  thought  he  must  be  out  of  his  head,  but  he 
went  on  to  explain :  "These  are  the  Everglades, 
you  know,  the  queerest  kind  of  country  you  ever 
heard  of.  A  man  once  told  me,  'There  is  not 
enough  water  in  'em  for  swimmin',  and  dcc- 
cidedly  too  much  for  farmin'.'  " 

"I  should  n't  think  they  could  do  much  farm- 
ing in  a  marsh,"  commented  Will,  "except  to 
raise  salt  hay." 

"But  this  marsh  is  not  anything  like  the  kind 
we  have  up  north.  The  water  in  it  is  not  salt  or 
stagnant,  but  good,  pure,  sweet,  drinking  water 
that  is  flowing  all  the  time.  Do  yau  see  these 
canals  on  each  side  of  us?  They  were  dug  to 
furnish  the  road-bed  we  are  traveling  over.  The 
quickest  way  to  dig  a  canal  is  to  dredge  it.  But 
there  was  not  water  enough  to  float  a  dredge,  so 
what  did  they  do  but  dig  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  immediately  filled  with  water,  of  course, 
after  which  they  built  dredges  in  these  holes. 
Then  these  dredges  began  a  inarch  to  the  sea, 
eating  their  own  channel  through  the  mud  and 
sand,  and  throwing  up  the  material  they  ex- 
cavated to  build  this  roadway  between  them." 

"Pretty  clevtr,"  we  commented. 

"Yes,  but  it  was  not  all  as  easy  as  that.  Once 
in  a  while,  they  struck  a  ledge  of  rock.  How  do 
you  suppose  they  got  around  that  difficulty?" 

"Could  n't  they  haul  the  dredges  over?"  I 
asked. 

"A  dredge  is  a  pretty  heavy  proposition.  No, 
they  did  something  smarter  than  that.  They 
built  locks  over  the  ledges,  regular  canal-locks. 
The  dredge  would  enter  the  lock,  the  gate  would 
be  closed  behind  it,  water  would  be  pumped  into 
the  inclosure  until  it  was  deep  enough  to  float 
the  dredge  over  the  rock,  and,  then,  after  the 
water  in  the  lock  had  been  lowered  again,  the 
dredge  would  be  let  out  of  the  gate  at  the  oppo- 
site end." 

While  the  method  of  laying  the  road  through 
the  Everglades  was  interesting,  the  scenery  was 
monotonous.  But  our  new  acquaintance  whiled 
away  the  time  by  telling  us  about  the  man  who 
had  conceived  this  wonderful  railroad  over  the 
sea,  about  the  young  engineers  who  had  carried 
the  work  through  in  the  face  of  almost  insuper- 
able difficulties,  and  about  the  surveyors  who  got 
lost  for  days  at  a  time  in  the  maze  of  reefs. 

We  passed  a  station  just  then,  and  saw  on  a 
siding  a  train  of  flat-cars,  each  with  a  huge 
wooden  tank  on  it. 


"That  is  tiie  water  train,"  explained  our  en- 
thusiast. "They  have  to  transport  all  the  water 
from  the  mainland  along  the  line  of  the  railroad, 
because  they  cannot  get  any  decent  water  on  the 
keys.  The  water  and  food  problem  was  a  pretty 
serious  one  when  they  first  started  building  the 
line.  Sometimes  it  took  the  supply-boat  half  a 
day  to  make  its  way  around  the  reefs  from  one 
key  to  another  only  a  mile  off." 

Presently,  we  left  the  mainland  and  crossed 
over  a  drawbridge  to  the  first  of  the  keys;  but 
still  there  was  very  little  of  the  ocean  to  be  seen, 
except  for  a  glimpse  now  and  then, 

"I  suppose  it  must  be  pretty  shallow  along  the 
keys,"  I  remarked,  "or  they  would  never  have 
dared  to  build  this  line." 

"That  is  true  enough  along  here,"  he  informed 
us ;  "but  farther  down,  in  some  places,  it  is 
thirty  feet  deep  at  low  tide.  Yes,  when  they  first 
started  building  along  here,  they  thought  that, 
in  such  shallow  water,  fills  would  do  as  well  as 
bridges.  So  they  dredged  up  mud  and  sand  from 
the  bottom  and  piled  it  up  to  make  a  roadway. 
Then  they  dumped  riprap,  or  large  rocks,  along 
each  side  of  the  fill  to  protect  it  from  the  waves 
in  stormy  weather.  Then,  one  day,  a  hurricane 
came  along  and  began  to  amuse  itself  with  the 
work  those  industrious  men  had  been  at  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  That  was  a  real  hurricane,  and 
it  instilled  into  the  workmen,  and  engineers  as 
well,  a  wholesome  respect  for  West  Indian 
storms.  Many  of  the  men  were  housed  in  quar- 
ter-boats, and  it  was  supposed  that  they  could 
ride  out  the  storm  at  anchor  in  sheltered  places 
offshore.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  the  flat 
keys  offered  no  shelter  at  all.  One  boat  with  a 
hundred  and  forty-five  men  on  board  was  torn 
from  its  moorings,  carried  out'  into  the  boiling 
sea,  and  wrecked  on  a  reef.  There  was  an  en- 
gineer aboard,  and  he  was  a  hero  — Bert  A.  Parlin 
was  his  name.  Most  of  tlie  men  were  in  a  panic, 
and  huddled,  terror-stricken,  in  the  cabin.  The 
wind  was  tearing  the  upper  structure  to  pieces, 
and  they  were  in  peril  of  falling  timbers.  Those 
with  cooler  heads  stayed  outside  on  a  balcony,  to 
windward,  where  no  flying  timbers  were  likely  to 
hit  them.  But  the  young  engineer,  even  though 
he  knew  the  risk  he  ran,  went  below  to  calm  the 
frightened  men  and  urge  them  to  come  out. 
When  the  boat  broke  up  he  perished,  as  did  every 
man  in  the  cabin,  while  the  others  clung  to  bits 
of  wreckage.  A  number  of  them  were  picked  up 
by  steamers  and  carried  to  various  ports  all  the 
way  from  Liverpool  to  Buenos  Aires.  There 
were  many  heroes  who  perished  that  night.  One 
man  was  all  alone  on  a  barge  tiiat  carried  an 
electric-light  plant.     He  kept  up  his  courage  by 
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stoking  up  his  furnaces  and  keeping  every  light 
burning.  People  on  shore  watched  the  illumina- 
tion through  that  dreadful  night,  until  suddenly 
the  lights  were  quenched,  and  the  watchers  knew 
that  the  relentless  storm  had  swallowed  the 
barge,  and  with  it  a  brave  man. 

"After  the  storm  had  cleare< 
went  over  the  sad  wreck  it 
liad  left  in  its  wake.  All  the 
tills  had  been  washed  away. 
The  water  had  dashed  over 
the  riprap,  and  the  receding 
waves  had  sucked  out  the 
filling  of  sand.  Even  in  the 
shallowest  places  the  fills 
had  disappeared.  Evidently 
a  different  form  of  construc- 
tion would  have  to  be  de- 
vised." 

"Is  n't  this  a  fill  we  an 
going  over  now  ?"  asked 
Will.  We  were  passing  over 
a  narrow  lane  built  right  out 
in  the  water.  It  was  a  most 
fascinating  sight  in  the  light 
of  the  dawning  sun. 

"Ves,  this  is  a  fill,"  went 
on  the  enthusiast ;  "but,  you 
sec,  there  is  no  riprap  at 
each  side." 

He  was  right.  The  side 
of  the  fill  looked  like  a 
smooth  white  beach. 

"That  is  a  calcareous  marl 
that  they  discovered  here. 
It  is  soft  and  jjutty-likc  when 
fresh,  but  it  hardens  on  ex- 
posure to  the  air.  When  it 
is  plastered  over  the  fills,  it 
makes  such  a  smooth  finish 
that  the  waves  can  do  noth- 
ing with  it.  When  first  put 
on,  that  marl  had  a  terrible 
odor.  The  stench  that  went 
up  from  those  fills  attracted 
a  host  of  turkey-buzzards 
who  puzzled  for  days  trying 
to  locate  the  cause  of  it. 

"The  next  hurricane  that 
struck  the  keys  found  the  men  ready.  They 
scuttled  their  boats  and  took  to  dry  land,  because 
they  realized  that,  in  that  region,  the  only  safe 
harbor  for  their  boats  was  under  water,  where 
neither  wind  nor  wave  could  reach  them.  As  for 
the  fills,  they  stood  the  ordeal  splendidly.  The 
waves  wrestled  long  and  vigorously  with  the 
smooth  marl  beaches,  but  when  the  ocean  finally 
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acknowledged  its  defeat  and  calmed  down,  it  had 
made  little  impression  on  them." 

"But  all  the  gaps  between  tlie  keys  aie  not 
closed  with  fills,  are  they?"  I  a.sked. 

"Oh,  my,  no !  There  are  eighteen  miles  of 
bridges,  mostly  heavy  concrete  arches,  tied  down 
with  wooden  piles  driven  into  the  rock." 


THAT    KlUHT-INCU    HOSE    LASHED    AliOl'ND    LIKE    THE    TAIL 
OF   A    HAKFOONEU    WHALE." 


"Wooden  piles  driven  into  rock !"  I  gasped. 

"Yes,  like  everything  else  in  this  queer  place, 
the  rock  is  very  peculiar.  It  is  a  sort  of  coraline 
limestone  that  has  a  hard  crust,  but  underneath 
is  (|uite  soft.  What  they  did  was  to  punch  holes 
through  the  crust  with  a  steel  punch,  and  then 
drive  the  piles  through  the  holes  into  the  soft 
rock  with  a  steam-hammer." 
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"You  mean  a  pile-driver?"  suggested  Will. 

"No;  a  steam-hammer  which  gives  quick,  sharp 
blows.  H  they  had  used  a  pile-driver,  the  piles 
would  have  sprung  too  much.  With  the  steam- 
hammer  they  drove  those  piles  in.  twelve  or  fifteen 
feet.  But  before  the  piles  were  driven,  they 
cleared  all  the  sand  off  the  rock  at  the  site  of  the 
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pier  and  sunk  a  coffer-dam  over  the  spot.  The 
coffer-dam  in  this  case  was  a  big  box  without 
top  or  bottom.  W'"hen  this  had  been  sunk,  the 
piles  were  driven.  Then  a  layer  of  concrete  was 
laid  on  the  rock  to  seal  the  bottom  of  the  coffer- 
dam so  that  they  could  pump  out  the  water." 

"Do  you  mean  they  laid  the  concrete  under 
water?" 

"Why,  certainly.  Concrete  will  set  umler 
water  as  well  as  in  air,  provided  the  water  does 
not  wash  away  all  the  cement  before  it  hardens. 
They  used  "tremies"  for  the  purpose." 

It  was  unnecessarv   for   him   to   ask   us   if   we 


knew  the   definition  of  "tremie."     The  (juestion- 

mark  showed  only  too  plainly  in  our  faces :  so  he 

went  on  to  explain  that  a  tremie  is  a  pipe  through 

which   concrete  is  let   down   under  water  to  the 

bottom  of  the  coffer-dam.     "The  first  batch  that 

goes  down  the  tremie,  acts  as  a  piston  to  clear 

out  the  water  in  the  pipe.     As  it  spreads  out  on 

the  bottom,  it  may  lose  much 

of  its  cement,  but  that  does 

not   matter,   because   it   is  to 

serve  merely  as  a  cover  for 

the     concrete     that     follows. 

The  end  of  the  tremie  runs 

almost  to  the  bottom,  so  that 

as      fresh     concrete     comes 

down   the  pipe,   it  pours  out 

under  ibis  cover,  and  is  not 

affected  by  the  water. 

".\fter  the  coft'er-dams 
were  sealed  with  a  layer  of 
concrete  three  to  five  feet 
thick,  the  water  was  pumped 
out  and  the  piles  were  sawed 
(iff  well  below  low-water 
level.  Then  the  coffer-dams 
were  filled  solid  with  cement 
up  to  the  'springing'  line, 
that  is  the  line  from  which 
the  arch  was  to  spring,  and, 
after  that,  they  put  in  the 
forms  for  the  arches." 
The  first  big  bridge  we  struck  was  the  Long 
Key  \'iaduct,  a  noble  structure  over  two  and  a 
half  miles  long,  made  up  of  i8o  semi-circular 
arches  of  fifty-foot  span,  that  carried  us  over  the 
open  sea,  thirty  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
But,  of  course,  we  could  see  none  of  the  gran- 
deur of  this  bridge,  as  it  was  all  underneath  us. 
We  were  running  straight  out  into  the  ocean. 
We  might  just  as  well  have  been  on  a  very 
steady  steamer.  To  the  north  was  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico;  south  of  us  the  broad  Atlantic,  as  quiet 
as  a  mill-pond,  giving  no  hint  of  the  fury  it  could 
lash  itself  into  wlu-n  driven  l)v  the  winds. 
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By  tilis  time,  many  other  passengers  had 
crowded  out  upon  the  observation  platform, 
whicli  we  were  almost  selfish  enough  to  resent. 
The  man  who  had  been  giving  us  all  our  informa- 
tion did  not  seem  to  care,  though,  and  went  on 
shouting  his  story  above  the  roar  of  the  train. 
.Soon  he  had  an  interested  group  around  him, 
ivcn  though  he  addressed  all  his  remarks  to  us. 

"It  's  all  wonderful,"  said 
our  guide,  "but  wait  until 
we  get  to  the  big  Knight's 
Key  X'iaduct."  .\nd  that 
proved  well  worth  waiting 
for.  Seven  miles  of  prac- 
tically unbroken  water  was 
enough  to  make  any  one 
marvel.  The  indomitable  en- 
gineer had  actually  mastered 
the  ocean. 

A  turn  in  the  road  gave  us 
a  chance  to  sec  what  we 
were  riding  over.  .\  large 
part  of  the  bridge  was  made 
up  of  steel  spans.  This  was 
a  concession  to  the  ocean. 
The  piers  for  the  spans  could 
1)0  made  narrower  and  could 

be  spaced  farther  apart  than  the  piers  of  the  con- 
crete arches,  thus  offering  less  resistance  to  the 
waves  in  lime  of  storm. 

"What  if  a  hurricane  should  strike  a  train  on 
this  bridge?"  I  asked. 

"If  it  were  a  real  hurricane,  I  am  afraid  it 
would  be  'Good-by  train.'  But  such  a  thing  could 
not  happen.  This  road  is  in  touch  with  the 
Weather  Bureau,  and  warnings  are  sent  out  well 
in  advance  of  a  serious  storm.  When  such  warn- 
ings are  received,  the  train  service  is  halted. 
Then,   too,   there   is  a  block-signal   system   auto- 

i  7'o  be  continual. } 


UKitically  controlled  by  wind  gages  that  show  a 
danger-signal  when  the  wind  over  any  of  the 
bridges  reaches  or  exceeds  fifty  miles  an  hour." 
A  few  miles  farther  on,  we  ran  upon  another 
viaduct,  only  a  mile  long,  but  an  important  one 
because,  at  that  point,  the  water  was  thirty  feet 
deep.  From  there  on,  the  formation  of  the  keys 
seemed  to  cliangc.     They  ran  across  our  path  in- 
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stead  of  lying  in  the  line  of  the  railroad.  There 
were  many  short  bridges  and  fills  that  took  us 
from  key  to  key,  until,  finally,  we  reached  Key 
West,  the  end  of  the  line.  We  had  traveled  io6 
miles  ofT  the  mainland,  using  thirty  keys  as  step- 
ping-stones to  take  us  to  the  most  southerly  city 
in  the  United  States. 

Our  train  took  us  out  to  the  end  of  a  pier 
wdiere  a  boat  was  waiting  to  carry  us  the  rest  of 
the  way  over  the  sea.  Not  until  then  did  we 
realize  that  we  had  had  no  breakfast,  and  here  it 
was  five  minutes  after  ten  I 


On,  list  to  the-  liallad  of  Belle  Brocade, 
A  mere  little,  dear  little,  queer  little  maid. 
She  had  in  her  wardrobe  a  marvelous  stock 
Of  every  description  of  gown,  dress,  or  frock; 
But  when  she  was  asked  to  go  to  the  fair. 
She  dolefully  said:  "I  have  nothing  to  wear." 

Now.  Miss  Belle  Brocade  had  no  reason  for 

frowns : 
She  had  chic  Paris  costumes,  and  smart  London 

gowns. 
She  had  outing  frocks,  tailor-mades,  chiffons, 

and  tweeds. 
For  all  sorts  of  functions,  and  all  sorts  of  needs. 

She  had  velvet  and  voile,  she  had  linen  and  lace. 
For  every  occasion,  and  every  place. 
She  had  a  eharmeuse  with  Bulgarian  sash : 
She  had  a  tub  gown  of  an  oyster-hued  crash. 

She  had  a  pink  satin  with  black  velvet  bows; 
She  had  a  white  linen  with  bands  of  old  rose. 
A  gay  Dolly  Varden.  with  pannier  effect ; 
A  lovely  white  voile,  short-sleeved  and   Dutch- 
necked  ; 

A  one-piece  affair  of  straw-colored  ratine. 
And  a  stunning  eponge  of  deep  emerald  green. 
An  exquisite  gown  of  pink  meteor  crepe ; 
And  a  pale  yellow  tissue  with  gold-spangled 
cape ; 

A  dear  little  frock  of  frilled  Brussels  net ; 

And  a  blue  niessaline  — the  prettiest  yet ! 

But  Miss  Belle  Brocade,  wheu  a  gown  she  would 

don. 
Declared  she  had  nothing  at  all  to  jnit  on. 


This  one  was  too  heavy,  and  that  was  too  li.ght ; 
.\nd  this  was  too  somber,  and  that  was  too 

bright. 
And  this  was  too  fussy,  and  that  was  too  plain  ; 
And  this  was  too  fragile  —  in  case  it  should  rain. 

Then  one  was  too  short  and  one  was  too  lon.g. 
And  one  had  the  trimming  adjusted  all 

wrong. 
And  one  was  eccentric,  and  looked  like  a  fright ; 
And  one  never  did  seem  to  fit  her  just  right. 

That  glaring  red  check  was  a  positive  freak  ; 
.\nd  the  gray  crepe  de  chine  was  too  awfully 

meek. 
The  Persian  embroidered  one  looked  too  bizarre; 
.\nd  the  black-and-white  plaid  was  too  common 

by  far. 

Miss  Belle  Brocade  tossed  them  aside  in 

despair. 
.\nd  vowed  she  had  nothing  whatever  to  wear. 
So.  though  it  was  lovely  and  pleasant  outside. 
^Nliss  Belle  Brocade  frowned,  and  she  stormed. 

and  she  cried. 

"Not  one  of  my  frocks  is  fit  to  be  seen  !" 
She.  whimpering,  said  :  "and  I  do  think  it  's 

mean  ! 
I  have  n't  a  thing  that  is  decent  to  wear; 
.\nd  I  '11  just  simplv  have  to  stav  home  from  the 
fair  !" 


Now  guess  at  the  moral,  my  dear  little  mai( 
That  's  hid  in  this  ballad  of  Belle  Brocade. 
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Chapter  V 


THE  PROBLEM 


The  boy  smiled  faintly.  He  felt  far  removed 
from  himself,  and  not  really  concerned  with  the 
smile ;  still,  the  voice  was  cheerful,  and  it  was 
pleasant  to  hear.  But  in  a  moment  he  forgot  all 
about  it,  and  was  surprised  to  see  a  figure  at  his 
bedside.  It  recalled  him  from  the  beginning  of 
another  sleep.  Why  was  the  man  bowing  and 
jigging  so?  He  frowned,  waked  himself  again, 
and  the  figure  stood  still. 

The  man  was  tall  and  lean,  bronzed  and  active. 
Keen  eyes  smiled  down  at  the  lad,  and  a  hard 
but  not  ungentle  hand  was  laid  upon  the  fore- 
head.    "H-m  !"  said  the  man.     "Better,  ain't  ye?" 

"I  think  so."  To  himself,  the  boy's  voice 
sounded  as  if  it  came  from  another  room. 

''Well,"  said  his  nurse.  "I  've  been  expecting 
your  arrival  any  time  to-day.    The  broth  is  warm 

—  I  '11  bring  ye  some." 

Presently,  the  boy  found  himself  accepting 
spoonfuls  of  an  appetizing  liquid,  which  slipped 
down  easily.  "More,"  he  said,  when  the  supply 
ceased. 

The  man  shook  his  head.  "Enough  's  enough. 
Now,  are  ye  comfortable?" 

The  boy  struggled  with  his  ideas.     "I  've  been 

—  sick?" 
"Rather." 

"There  's  a  bandage  on  my  head?" 

"We   11  have  that  off  to-morrow." 

"What  's  wrong  with  my  hand?" 

"Another  bandage." 

"Something  happened  to  me?" 

"Look  here,"  said  his  nurse,  "the  doctor  said 
you  're  not  to  talk.    Jes'  lie  still,  won't  you?" 

"But  I  don't  remember  —  " 

"Don't  try." 

The  boy  nodded  and  said  no  more,  but  lay  still. 
Drowsiness  came,  and  he  willingly  yielded  to  it. 

For  another  day  continued  periods  of  sleeping 
and  waking.  He  was  visited,  fed,  and  grew 
stronger.  But  he  asked  no  more  questions  about 
himself.  Still  another  day  v/ent  by,  and  even 
when  the  doctor  came  and  examined  his  wrist, 
the  lad  asked  no  questions  about  it.  On  the  third 
day,  in  the  middle  of  the  morning,  he  waked 
from  a  doze  to  see  two  persons  by  his  bed  looking 
down  at  him.  One  was  his  nurse,  Nate,  but  the 
second  was  a  stranger. 


Nate  bent  over  the  bed.  "Here  's  Mr.  Dodd, 
come  to  see  you." 

Mr.  Dodd,  stocky  and  grizzled,  and  quite  as 
keen  of  gaze  as  Nate,  sat  down  beside  the  bed. 
"How  do  you  do  this  morning,  Wilson?"  he 
asked. 

The  boy  was  plainly  surprised.  "Wilson?''  He 
looked  at  Nate.  "Is  that—  ?"  He  was  strug- 
gling with  ideas. 

"Is  n't  that  your  name  ?"  asked  Nate. 

The  boy  doubtfully  shook  his  head,  and  looked 
appealingly  at  Mr.  Dodd.  "My  name  — "  He 
hesitated.     "I  —  " 

He  was  painfully  groping  in  thought,  when  the 
doctor,  who  had  just  entered,  interposed.  "Don't 
worry  him,"  he  said  briskh^  "My  boy,  we  waked 
you  from  a  nap.  You  'd  better  finish  it."  He 
turned  away  from  the  bedside,  and  the  others 
followed  him  into  the  next  room.  There  for  a 
moment  their  voices  murmured  faintly ;  but  when 
the  three  became  interested,  and  forgot  caution, 
the  sounds  floated  clearly  to  him. 

"Then  you  'd  rather.  Doctor,  that  we  did  n't 
ask  him  about  himself?" 

"I  'd  rather,"  replied  the  doctor,  "that  he  was 
n't  urged  to  try  to  remember.  A  question,  care- 
lessly put,  might  perhaps  be  asked  once  in  a 
while.  If  he  has  lost  his  memorv,  from  the  blow 
on  his  head,  or  fever,  or  both,  it  is  probably  only 
temporarily.  Since  the  first  day,  he  has  n't  asked 
about  himself,  and  does  n't  seem  to  think  of  hovi' 
he  came  here.  Let  him  alone.  He  '11  come  to 
himself  gradually." 

"The  name  Wilson  did  n't  seem  to  suggest  any- 
thing to  him." 

"If  his  memory  's  lost,  it  would  n't,  even  if  it 
were  his  name.  But  you  must  consider  that  this 
may  not  be  the  boy  that  got  off  the  train.  It  's 
ten  days  ago,  and  the  man  Wilson  has  n't  been 
heard  from.  He  's  found  his  brother,  I  'm  con- 
vinced." 

"Yet  somebody  must  be  worrying  about  this 
lad." 

"True,"  admitted  the  doctor.  "But  equally  true 
that  no  boy  is  reported  missing.  Since  no  one  is 
inquiring  about  him,  what  can  we  do  but  wait? 
Would  you  advertise?" 

"  'Found,  a  boy  !'  "  laughed  Mr.  Dodd.  "No, 
they  know  all  about  the  lad  over  at  Farnham  and 
Winton,  and  can  tell  about  him  to  any  one  that 
inquires.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  newspapers 
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rcijorl  tlif  liiss  nf  a  l)oy,  \vc  shall  sec  it.     Rut  uilli 
the  boy  himself  what  shall  \vc  do?" 

"Feed  him,  nurse  him.  let  liim  come  to  himself. 
If  his  memory  is  wrong,  don't  appear  to  worry 
about  it,  or  you  '11  worry  him.  Let  him  see  your 
son  and  your  nephew  — the   sight   of  them   may 
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bring  him  to  himself.  .Vnotlur  thing  -lot  him 
see  Harriet." 

"Well  —  "    Mr.  Dodd  was  doubtful. 

"She  says  they  spoke  together."  e.xplained  the 
doctor.  "She  brought  him  his  coat.  To  see  her 
may  be  just  enough  to  jog  his  memory.'" 

"We  '11  try  the  boys  first,"  said  Mr.  Dodd. 

"Certainly."  agreed  the  doctor.     "Xow  just  let 


me  run  in  and  take  a  last  look  at  the  lad,  Mr. 
Dodd,  and  then  we    11  go  back." 

In  a  moment,  he  came  tiptoeing  from  the  room. 
"Asleep." 

But  when  tiie  doctor's  carriage  had  gone,  car- 
rying Mr.  Dodd,  and  when  the  thumping  of 
.Vate's  machinery  had  begun, 
the  boy  in  the  chamber 
opened  his  ej'es.  Then  he 
turned  his  head  so  that  he 
could  look  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  now  he  lay  gazing 
into  the  landscape,  while  his 
lirow  was  thoughtfully  knit. 

Chapter  \'I 

llIE   BOYS    MEET   AG.MN 

It  was  three  days  later,  and 
the  lad  had  just  had  his 
breakfast.  He  was  at  last 
mIiIo  to  feed  himself,  al- 
though clumsily,  having  but 
one  good  hand.  When  he 
had  finished,  he  lay  back  on 
his  pillows  and  looked  at 
^  Nate. 
fc  <a^S|flp-'~'i[^H  "I  've  never  asked,"  he 
said,  "what  is  the  work  I 
bear  you  doing." 

"Now  you  're  talking!" 
exclaimed  Nate.  "It  's  nice 
to  have  you  show  interest. 
You  know  the  mills  down  in 
the  valley  ?  " 

"Yes,"  answered  the  lad. 
"I  hear  their  whistle  four 
times  a  day." 

"Well."  explained  Nate, 
"they  make  cordyroy,  velvet, 
and  plush.  Now  I  do  some 
of  their  dyein'.  That  ma- 
chine vou  bear,  she  runs  my 

"Jigger?"  asked  the  lad. 
"My  dyein'  machine,"  said 
Nate.     "I    11  show  it  to  you 
soon.       You      11    be    movin' 
about  before  long." 
"I   can  get  out  of  bed  to-day,"  answered  the 
boy.    "I  "ve  been  living  on  you  long  enough.    It  's 
time  I  was— moving  on." 

Nate,    who    was    about    to    go    away    with    the 
breakfast  dishes,  turned  and  set  them  down  upon 
the  bureau.     Then  he  came  and  stood  beside  the 
bed,  looking  attentively  at  the  boy. 
"Meaning?"  he  asked. 
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The  boy  returned  his  gaze  firmly.  "I  must  be 
going." 

"All  right,"  said  Nate,  with  sudden  willingness. 
"Here,  I  'II  help  you." 

The  boy's  eyes  flew  wide  open  with  surprise; 
then,  slowly  flushing,  he  let  them  drop.    "I  know,'' 


'PLUMPING    DOWN    tl.N     1111-.    <;KA.SS    lil-..'5U)E    THE    INVALID 
PELHAM    BEGAN    TO    TALK."      (SEE    PAGE    250.) 


he  mumbled,  "that  I  've  been  a  lot  of  trouble  — 
and  expense.     But  I  mean  to  repay  it." 

"Don't  mention  it,"  responded  Nate,  heartily. 
"You  're  welcome,  I  'm  sure.  But  I  don't  like  to 
keep  fellers  in  my  house  that  don't  want  to  stay. 
Come,  let  me  help  you  up." 

The  boy  looked  at  him  first  suspiciously,  and 


then,  as  Nate  met  his  look  steadily,  with  a  touch 
of  resentment.  "How  do  you  know  that  I  don't 
want  to  stay  ?"  he  demanded. 

"You  said  you  wanted  to  go,"  replied  Nate,  un- 
disturbed.    "Come— up  she  goes  !" 

He  lifted  the  lad's  shoulders  as  he  spoke,  and 
turned  him  in  bed.  Clumsily 
the  boy  swung  his  feet  out  of 
bed,  found  the  floor,  and 
slowly  rose.  He  stood  for  a 
moment,  apparently  asking 
himself  if  he  were  steady, 
and  then  took  a  step  for- 
ward. But  instantly  he  cried 
out,  and  had  not  Nate  caught 
him,  would  have  fallen. 

Nate  lifted  him,  laid  him  in 
bed,  and  covered  him  over. 
Then  he  looked  at  him  quiz- 
zically.    "Cioin'  far?" 

"My  ankle  's  hurt !"  ex- 
claimed the  boy. 

"Of  course,"  answered 
Nate.  "What  for  do  I  rub  it 
three  times  a  day?  Clean 
dislocated  when  we  got  you 
home.  But  don't  fret.  It  's 
almost  back  to  its  natural 
size,  and  before  long  you  can 
hobble  about.  I  've  made  a 
crutch  for  ye." 

Turning  his  face  aside,  the 
lad  closed  his  eyes ;  but  from 
under  their  lids  trickled  t\vo 
tears, 

"There,  there !"  soothed 
Nate,  kindly.  "Stick  it  out! 
It  won't  be  very  much 
longer." 

"I  thought,"  said  the  boy, 
huskily,  "that  you  wanted  to 
get  rid  of  me." 

"Jumpin'  Jehoshaphat !" 
cried  Nate.  "I  thought  the 
same  of  you.  Well,  then, 
ain't  we  square?" 

The  boy  nodded.  But  then 
he  murmured:  "I  ought  to  be 
going.  " 

"Where?"  demanded  Nate. 
Still   with   his   eyes  closed,   the  boy   shook  his 
head.     "Just  going." 

Nate  sat  down  upon  the  side  of  the  bed.  "I 
s'pose  you  've  got  an  appointment  somewhere,  or 
with  some  one.  Can't  I  send  for  him  to  come 
to  you?" 

"No,"  said  the  other.     "It  is  n't  that." 
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"You  're  restless,  of  course,"  soothed  Xate. 
"But  take  it  easy  for  a  time  longer.  It  11  pay  in 
the  end." 

The  boy  showed  a  little  vexation.  ''I  've  got 
to." 

"Never  spoke  truer."  agreed  Xate.  "Settle  to 
it,  then."  He  took  up  his  tray  and  turned  to  go, 
then  turned  back  once  more.  "Say,"  he  asked, 
"what  shall  I  call  you  ?" 

The  boy's  eyes  flew  open,  but  he  did  not  look 
at  N'ate.  Doubt  showed  on  his  forehead.  He 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  slowly  shook  his 
head. 

"I  mean,"  asked  Xate,  "can't  we  jes'  make  up 
a  name  between  us,  for  convenience  ?  I  don't 
want  to  say  'Here,  you,'  or  'Say.'  S'posin'  we  call 
you  Jack,  or  Jim." 

The  boy  spoke  in  a  voice  low,  but  clear.  "Call 
me  Rodman." 

"Good, "  agreed  X'ate,  heartily.  "Might  be  a 
fust  name,  or  a  last.  If  ever  you  think  up  an- 
other name  to  go  behind  it,  or  in  front,  jes'  let 
me  know.  We  can  use  the  combination  for  your 
post-office  address.     Good-by— Rodman." 

In  a  half-hour,  Nate  came  back,  carrying  an 
armful  of  clothes.  "Might  as  well  get  up,''  he 
said.  "It  'II  be  more  cheerful  than  lyin'  here."' 
He  assisted  Rodman  to  dress,  and  then  brought 
him  a  crutch.  "Thar,"  he  said,  "thet  crutch  is 
lighter  an'  stronger  than  anythin'  you  '11  find  in 
the  stores.    And  now,  young  man,  hobble !" 

Rodman  looked  about  him  as  he  went.  The 
iie.xt  room  was  a  kind  of  sitting-room,  with  a 
desk  in  one  corner.  Next  was  a  little  kitchen. 
An  open  door  beyond  showed  the  interior  of  a 
shed  in  which  were  bands  and  pulleys  above  a 
square  tub  that  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
"The  workshop,"  explained  Xate,  waving  his  hand 
in  that  direction.    "But  we  '11  go  outside." 

Out  on  the  grass  stood  a  chair  on  which  Rod- 
man's attention  immediately  fastened.  The  back 
sloped  at  an  easy  angle,  and  was  intended  to  hold 
the  sitter  in  a  half-reclining  position.  It  was 
made  of  natural  wood,  the  frame  being  of  un- 
pceled  sticks  skilfully  bent,  and  the  back  and  scat 
of  thin  strips  of  wood,  with  the  bark  on,  cleverly 
woven  together. 

"Good,  ain't  it?"  asked  Nate,  frankly.  "I  made 
it  myself." 

Rodman  looked  at  the  chair.  "It  looks  com- 
fortable,'' he  agreed.     "But  it  's  quite  new." 

"Certainly,"  said  Nate.  "I  thought  you  'd  need 
one.  It  's  better  than  store  chairs— fits  your 
back  better." 

Slowly,  carefully,  the  boy  sat  down.  He  lifted 
his  leg  into  position,  and  settled  himself  so  as 
to  put  no  strain  on  the  ankle.     But  all  the  time, 
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though  he  said  nothing,  his  face  was  working. 
.■\nd  again  two  tears  stood  on  his  cheeks. 

"Cheerfully  !''  warned  Xate. 

Rodman  looked  up  into  his  face.  "You  do  a 
great  deal  for  me.  And  I  'm  a  perfect  stranger 
to  you." 

"Are  ye?"  inquired  Nate,  shrewdly.  "How  do 
you  know  that  ?" 

The  boy's  face  flushed ;  he  was  startled.  Xate 
laughed.  "Of  course  you  're  a  stranger,"  he  said. 
"Otherwise  I  should  know  your  name.  Do  you 
like  the  chair?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  lad,  still  confused.  "I 
never  saw  a  better  in  a  city  store." 

"Boston?"  inquired  Xate. 

.Again  the  look  of  doubt.  "New  York  — I 
think." 

"It  's  no  consequence,"  Xate  said.  "Now  the 
doctor  wanted  you  to  be  in  the  sun  for  a  while, 
and  outdoors  as  long  as  you  can  stand  it.  The 
sun  will  be  on  you  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  not 
in  your  eyes.  When  it  's  gone,  I  '11  bring  a  book. 
If  I  was  you,  I  'd  sleep  if  I  could."  He  went 
away. 

Rodman  could  not  sleep;  his  pleasure  was  too 
keen.  To  be  free  of  the  house,  to  feel  the  breeze 
on  his  cheek,  to  see  the  birds  and  the  hillside  and 
the  valley,- all  this  was  pure  enjoyment.  Again, 
his  heart  was  warmed  by  the  kindness  which  sur- 
rounded him.  He  had  fallen  among  friends.  He 
was  so  satisfied  that,  even  when  Nate  brought 
him  a  book,  he  did  not  read.  And  there  was  the 
valley  to  look  at.  a  narrow  place,  to  be  sure,  but 
nuich  larger  than  his  world  of  the  last  fortnight. 
Below  him  fields  alternated  with  woods ;  the  mill- 
pond  was  broad  and  still:  the  town  itself  had  so 
many  shade-trees  that  it  seemed  to  stand  in  a 
grove;  and  even  the  mill  buildings,  covered  with 
vines  and  standing  among  elms,  were  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished.  Out  of  the  tree-tops  rose  a 
spire  and  a  belfry,  a  pair  of  cupolas,  and  perhaps 
a  couple  of  dozen  roofs.  There  must  be  dozens 
more  that  he  could  not  see,  and  even  the  streets 
were  completely  hidden. 

He  could  see,  however,  the  roads  that  led  away 
from  the  town.  There  were  four  of  them,  run- 
ning to  four  quarters  of  the  compass  until  lost  in 
woods.  He  fell  to  watching  passers  on  them, 
men  or  boys  on  foot  or  in  wagons  of  all  kinds. 
At  length,  he  noticed  a  light  carriage  which, 
drawn  by  a  single  horse,  was  coming  in  his  direc- 
tion. The  occupants  he  could  not  make  out.  He 
had  discovered  that  this  road,  as  it  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  turned  aside,  and  after  run- 
ning for  a  hundred  yards  in  woods,  again  ap- 
peared, to  skirt  the  base  of  the  ridge.  The  car- 
riage   disappeared,    but    though    he    counted    on 
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seeing  it  emerge  before  long,  to  his  regret  it  did 
not  reappear.  "It  went,"  he  thought,  "to  some 
house  that  I  cannot  see." 

But  presently,  to  his  satisfaction,  he  noticed 
the  horse's  head  and  the  upper  part  of  the  car- 
riage coming  diagonally  up  the  hill.  "I  've 
learned  a  new  road,"  he  thought. 

There  were  two  persons  in  the  carriage ;  not 
women,  certainly.  He  narrowed  his  eyes.  "Men  ! 
And  one  is  citified."  One  of  them  was,  indeed, 
wearing  a  stiff  straw  hat  and  a  tall  white  collar. 

Then  the  carriage  turned,  and  came  quartering 
up  the  hill  in  a  different  direction.  The  truth 
came  to  him  at  once :  "The  road  zigzags,  and 
they  're  coming  here  !'' 

He  looked  about  him  as  if  for  escape;  he 
thought  of  calling  Nate.  As  if  brought  by  sym- 
pathy, Nate  came  out  and  looked  at  him.  "All 
right  ?"  he  asked.  He  saw  in  the  boy's  face  what 
others  had  already  noted  there,  the  hunted  look, 
the  desperation  mingled  with  appeal.  "Why, 
what  's  wrong?" 

"That  carriage  is  coming  here  !" 

Nate  looked  down  the  hill.  "Sure  enough,  it 
is." 

"It  's  some  one  after  me  !"  cried  Rodman. 

"After  you?"  asked  Nate,  looking  at  him  nar- 
rowly. The  boy  was  white.  Nate  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder.  "It  's  only  visitors.  Friends  of 
mine." 

"One  of  them  is  from  the  city,"  insisted  Rod- 
man. His  breath  was  coming  quickly,  and  he  be- 
gan to  try  to  rise. 

"Surely,"  answered  Nate.  ''But  ye  need  n't  be 
afraid  of  him.  It  's  Brian  Dodd,  and  if  he  is 
rather  citified  in  his  dress,  it  don't  mean  nothin'. 
He  ain't  half  so  smart  as  his  cousin  Pelham,  that 
comes  with  him." 

Rodman  sank  back.  "Oh,  that  "s  who  they 
are?" 

Nate  nodded.  "Pelham  's  sixteen;  jes'  about 
your  age.  His  father  was  here  the  other  day; 
he  owns  the  mills.  The  other  feller,  he  's  out  of 
New  York.  Half  a  year  older,  maybe.  Stayin' 
here  for  the  summer." 

Rodman  looked  again  at  the  approaching  trav- 
elers. Now  that  they  w'ere  nearer,  he  saw  clearly 
that  they  were  boys. 

"If  you  don't  feel  up  to  seein'  'em,"  said  Nate, 
"I  '11  send  'em  back.  But  if  I  was  you,  I  'd  see 
'em.  It  ain't  no  disgrace  to  be  sick,  not  as  I  've 
learned  yet.    An'  perhaps  the  visit  '11  set  you  up." 

Rodman  appeared  to  pull  himself  together. 
"All  right,"  he  said.  "Tell  me  what  they  're 
like." 

"Pelham,  he  's  all  right,"  answered  Nate. 
"That  city  chap  — well,  you  can  jedge  as  well  as 


I.  I  ain't  seen  much  of  him."  Nate  went  again 
into  the  house. 

Presently,  coming  around  the  corner  of  the 
house,  the  two  boys  approached  on  foot.  Pelham 
came  first,  with  an  eager  and  interested  look.  He 
went  straight  to  the  invalid  and  held  out  his  hand. 
"I  'm  Pelham  Dodd,"  he  explained.  "My  father 
told  me  that  perhaps  you  'd  like  company.  So  I 
came  with  my  cousin.     Brian,  this  is  —  " 

He  paused,  embarrassed.  The  lad  spoke  for 
himself.     "Nate  is  going  to  call  me  Rodman." 

"Rodman,  then,"  said  Pelham,  relieved.  "This 
is  my  cousin  Brian." 

With  elaborate  ease  Brian  shook  Rodman's 
hand.  He  was  a  little  taller  than  Pelham,  a  little 
softer  and  slower.  He  dressed  in  an  older  fash- 
ion, as  Rodman  had  already  seen  at  a  distance; 
he  had  more  of  a  manner,  and  spoke  as  to  a 
younger  boy,  saying,  "Sorry  you  're  ill."  He 
went  and  leaned  against  a  near-by  tree. 

In  justice  to  Brian,  it  must  be  considered  that 
the  meeting  was  a  difficult  one.  He  and  Pelham 
had  been  carefully  instructed  not  to  question 
Rodman  about  his  past ;  they  were  not  to  suggest 
that  they  had  met  him  before,  they  were  simply 
to  take  him  for  granted.  All  this  was  not  easy, 
especially  when  both  the  boys  had  been  full  of 
their  knowledge  concerning  the  lad,  of  curiosity 
to  know  whether  he  was  the  boy  of  the  railroad 
story,  and  when  now  at  first  glance  they  recog- 
nized him. 

Pelham  threw  himself  into  the  breach.  Plump- 
ing down  on  the  grass  beside  the  invalid,  he 
began  to  talk.  "Nice  place  this,  up  here.  Good 
view,  is  n't  it?" 

"Very  good,"  agreed  Rodman. 

"Lots  of  times  I  've  sat  here  with  Nate  and  the 
boys,"  went  on  Pelham.  "If  ever  we  chaps  are 
out  in  the  woods,  we  usually  try  to  come  home  by 
Nate's,  so  as  to  spend  half  an  hour  here,  talking 
with  him.  Best  view  in  the  town,  I  think,  and 
best  man  to  talk  to.     Don't  you  like  his  stories?" 

Rodman  smiled  and  shook  his  head.  "I  've  not 
heard  any  yet,  but  I  '11  make  him  tell  me  some." 

"It  's  worth  it,"  said  Pelham.  ".And,  see  here 
—  if  you  say.  I  '11  bring  the  whole  gang  up  here 
to  see  you  on  Saturday  morning.  You  ought  to 
know  them." 

Rodman  smiled.     "Thanks." 

"We  play  ball  that  afternoon,"  explained  Pel- 
ham.    "Perhaps  you  could  get  down  to  see  us." 

"Perhaps,"  agreed  Rodman. 

"And  later  you  can  play  with  us,"  Pelham  went 
on,  warming  with  enthusiasm.  "We  have  a 
match  every  Saturday,  when  we  can  arrange  it. 
Any  fellow  can  get  a  place  on  the  nine  who  plays 
well  enough.    You  do  play,  of  course?" 
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"Of  course,"  said  Rodman. 

Brian  spoke  suddenly.  'Where  have  you 
played  ?" 

Kodnian,  flushing,  hesitated  for  an  answer. 
IVIham  struck  in  quickly:  "What  's  the  differ- 
ence? And  say,  Rodman,  there  "s  swimming,  and 
hare  and  hounds.     We  have  pretty  good  times." 

Rodman  spoke  slowly,  and  witli  evident  reluc- 
tance. "I  suppose  my  ankle  will  be  well  again 
soon,  and  my  wrist.  But,  you  know,  I  can't  spend 
my  time  playing,  for  I  have  n't  any  money.  I 
can't  live  on  Xate  here,  I  must  go  to  work." 

"Whew !"  whistled  Pelham.  But  he  raised  no 
objection.  He  knew  plenty  of  lads  in  the  town 
who,  though  no  older  than  himself,  were  begin- 
ning their  work  in  the  mill.  Xeverthelcss,  Rod- 
man seemed  not  that  kind  of  boy.  Surely  he  was 
better  bred  than  they.  "What  shall  you  do?"  he 
asked.  "There  's  work  in  the  mill,  of  course,  and 
you  're  above  legal  age.  I  'm  sure  Father  would 
give  you  a  job.  But  you  would  n't  care  for  that 
sort  of  thing." 

"I  've  done  worse,"  stated  Rodman.  "I  'vc 
been  waiter  in  a  city  restaurant— hot,  greasy, 
doleful  work  !" 

"I  should  think  so!"  agreed  Pelham,  heartily. 

"Where  was  the  restaurant?"  demanded  Brian. 

Again  came  the  hesitation  to  answer,  and  again 
Pelham  interposed :  "The  mill  would  be  better 
than  that.  Or  you  might  find  light  work  out- 
doors." 

Nate,  approaching  from  the  house,  heard  the 
last  remark.  "Rodman  "s  going  to  stay  here  with 
me,"  he  said  positively.     "I  can  give  him  work." 

"You!"  cried  Pelham.  "Why,  Nate,  you  've 
always  refused  to  take  any  one  to  work  with 
you !" 

"  'S  all  right,"  declared  Nate,  sturdily.  "I 
never  before  saw  a  feller  I  could  believe  in. 
Every  one  that  ever  applied  to  me  was  of  the 
kind  that  only  wanted  to  learn  my  secrets  in  or- 
der to  sell  'em.  But  I  know  when  I  can  trust ; 
and  Rodman,  he  can  work  with  me  if  he  wants 
to."  He  looked  at  the  boy.  "We  have  holidays 
here  whenever  we  want  'em.  The  air  's  better 
here  than  in  the  mill,  an'  the  pay  's  jes'  as  good." 

"Will  you  take  me  in  ?"  laughed  Pelham. 

"Cert',"  answered  Nate.  "But  first  you  ask 
your  pa  if  he  'd  let  you  come.  And  now  —  '' 
His  hand,  which  he  had  been  holding  behind  his 
back,  he  suddenly  revealed  as  holding  bottles. 

"Root-beer !"  cried  Pelham,  springing  up.  "Oh, 
Nate !" 

"One  for  you,"  said  Nate,  smiling.  "Rodman, 
he  had  n't  better  have  some  till  next  week.  But 
your  cousin  can  have  the  other  bottle,  if  he  's 
willin'  to  drink  out  of  it." 


"I  'I!  try  it,"  said  Brian,  gingerly. 

"Drank  only  a  couple  o'  swallers  of  it !"  grum- 
bled Nate,  a  half-hour  later,  when  the  boys  had 
gone.  He  emptied  the  bottle  upon  the  grass. 
"Fust  boy  I  ever  see  that  did  n't  like  my  root- 
beer.  Rodman,  I  guess  you  an'  I  will  agree  on 
that  young  gentleman." 

On  his  way  hf)mcward,  Brian  tried  to  make 
Pelham  agree  with  him  about  Nate.  "Confound 
his  root-beer,"  he  said.    "I  never  drink  the  stuff." 

"Then  you  need  n't  have  spoiled  a  bottle  for 
him,"  suggested  Pelham.    "We  all  like  it." 

"I  don't  see  what  you  can  find  in  him,"  went  on 
Brian.     "He  's  quite  rough  and  uncultivated." 

"Of  course,"  laughed  Pelham.  "Otherwise  he 
would  n't  be  Nate.  But,  Brian,  why  did  you  try 
to  make  Rodman  recollect  about  himself?  Fa- 
ther specially  told  us  not  to." 

"That  fellow  has  n't  lost  his  memory,"  declared 
Brian,  "li  he  remembers  wdiat  he  has  done,  he 
can  remember  where  and  when  he  did  it." 

"Not  necessarily,"  retorted  Pelham.  "Did  n't 
you  hear  the  doctor  explain  last  night  that  a  man 
could  remember  the  one  and  forget  the  other? 
Persons  and  places,  names  and  dates,  he  will  for- 
get, while  he  will  remember  that  he  can  do,  or 
even  that  he  has  done,  one  thing  or  another." 

"How  are  we,"  asked  Brian,  "to  know  that  he  's 
forgotten  things  unless  we  ask  him?' 

"If  he  gets  to  worrying  about  his  memory," 
replied  Pelham,  "he  's  much  less  likely  to  get  it 
back.  That  's  why  they  want  us  to  ask  him  noth- 
ing." 

"Why  does  n't  he  ask  about  himself?"  de- 
manded Brian. 

"I  can't  tell  you,"  answered  Pelham.  "I  think 
such  things  are  none  of  our  business.  And  I  tell 
you  again,  Brian,  that  if  once  you  really  run  up 
against  Father,  you  '11  get  a  jolt." 

Pelham  spoke  good-naturedly,  hut  tlie  warning 
was  plain.  Brian  gave  one  last  grumble :  "I 
think  he  's  putting  it  all  on." 

Chapter  VH 

nate  has  a  plan 

"You  see,  it  's  this  way,"  said  Nate. 

The  others,  with  one  impulse,  turned  to  attend 
more  closely.  It  was  in  the  living-room  of  the 
Dodd  house,  and  Nate,  in  speaking  with  Mr. 
Dodd,  lifted  his  voice  a  little  higher  than  he 
needed  to.  Mrs.  Dodd,  who  had  been  standing 
listening  by  her  husband's  chair,  drew  up  another 
and  sat  down.  Brother  Bob  came  out  of  his 
newspaper,  Pelham  emerged  from  his  book,  and 
Brian,  carelessly  lounging  nearer,  leaned  against 
the  mantel.     Even  Harriet,  retiring  as  she  often 
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was,  laid  down  her  sewing,  and  came  and  stood 
by  her  mother's  chair.  Nate,  looking  around 
upon  them  with  a  smile,  turned  to  Mr.  Dodd. 

"If  you  'd  rather  we  talked  this  out  by  our- 
selves—  " 

Mr.  Dodd  hesitated.  He  could  say,  "Run 
away,  youngsters,"  and  so  could  have  the  room 
to  himself  and  his  wife,  with,  perhaps.  Bob  also. 
But  the  younger  ones,  as  he  knew,  were  intensely 
interested  in  the  boy  up  at  Nate's,  and  he  wished 
Pelham  and  Harriet  to  hear  what  was  to  be  said. 
Further,  he  trusted  absolutely  to  their  secrecy, 
for  he  had  long  ago  trained  his  children  to  say 
nothing  of  what  went  on  in  the  family  circle.  He 
wanted  them,  therefore,  to  stay.  It  was  Brian 
that  he  doubted.  He  did  not  know  his  nephew 
very  well,  and  was  not  sure  whether  closer  ac- 
quaintance would  make  him  think  better  of  the 
boy,  or  worse.  But  for  that  very  reason,  he  did 
not  wish  to  show  doubt  of  him.  And  again,  was 
there  any  great  need  of  secrecy?  Probably  not. 
He  said,  therefore,  "Oh,  this  is  all  right." 

Nate  nodded.  "Well,"  he  began,  "this  boy 
Rodman,  he  wants  to  go  away." 

They  all  exclaimed  in  surprise.  "I  thought," 
said  Mr.  Dodd,  "that  the  boys  said  he  was  going 
to  work  with  you." 

"We  talked  of  it  when  they  was  there,"  agreed 
Nate,  "but  you  know  you  can't  really  settle  things 
when  others  is  about.  He  did  n't  say  nothin' 
about  it  for  two  days  more ;  but  I  noticed  him 
a-tryin'  of  his  ankle  every  little  while.  It  's 
been  gittin'  well  fast,  an'  he  seemed  to  be  takin' 
a  lot  of  satisfaction  in  that.  So  I  says  to  him  last 
night,  'What  's  your  awful  hurry  to  git  well?' 

"He  would  n't  tell  at  first.  He  'llowed  's  any 
one  wants  to  git  well,  and  things  o'  that  sort. 
But  I  kep'  at  him,  fur  I  suspicioned  the  real 
reason,  an'  at  las'  he  admitted  it.  He  says  he 
wants  to  go." 

"Did  he  give  a  reason?"  asked  Mr.  Dodd. 

"No,  he  jes'  wants  to  go.  Whether  he  's  ner- 
vous here,  a-wantin'  to  git  to  some  remoter 
place—" 

"Remoter  from  what  ?  '  interrupted  Mr.  Dodd. 

"Don't  ask  me,"  replied  Nate.  "Still,  I  've  got 
it  in  my  head  that  he  's  nearer  to  somethin'  than 
he  likes  to  be.  It  ain't  any  of  us,  's  I  can  see. 
He  says  we  've  all  been  mighty  nice  to  him.  I 
says,  then  why  go  away  from  us?     An'  he  jes' 

{Toi, 


comes  back  to  the  same  idee,  he  wants  to  git 
away.'' 

"What  shall  you  do?"  asked  Mr.  Dodd. 

"I?"  asked  Nate.  "I  ain't  got  no  say  in  the 
matter.  If  he  wants  to  go,  I  can't  stop  him. 
Still,  I  feel  so  bad  I  thought  I  'd  ask  his  owner 
to  come  up  an'  see  what  can  be  done." 

"His  owner?"  in(|uired  Mr.  Dodd.  "Who  is 
that  ?" 

"Harriet  captured  him,"  answered  Nate. 
"He  's  her  propert)',  if  he  's  any  one's.  I  thought 
I  'd  ask  her  to  come  up  an'  take  a  look  at  the 
situation." 

Harriet,  with  all  eyes  on  her,  felt  that  she 
turned  scarlet.    "Why,"  she  gasped,  "I— I—" 

"But,  Nate  I"  began  Mr.  Dodd,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. Then  he  stopped.  Nate  usually  knew 
what  he  was  about. 

"I  was  jes'  foolin'  about  her  ownin'  him,"  ex- 
plained Nate.  "Wanted  to  make  her  feel  a  little 
responsibility  for  him,  that  's  all."  He  smiled  at 
Harriet,  but  continued  addressing  Mr.  Dodd. 
"What  I  'm  really  after  is  this:  you  know  the 
doctor  said  that  seein'  her  might  bring  back  Rod- 
man's memory.    Well,  I  want  to  see  if  it  will." 

"But  there  's  no  hurry,"  objected  Mr.  Dodd. 

Nate  shook  his  head.  "I  'm  not  so  sure.  I 
feel  's  if  I  might  wake  some  mornin',  when  once 
he  's  rightly  got  the  use  of  his  leg,  an'  find  him 
gone.  Seems  's  if  I  could  n't  bear  it  if  he  got 
away  without  our  makin'  this  last  try." 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Dodd,  slowly,  "her  mother 
shall  go  up  with  her." 

"Askin'  your  pardon,"  persisted  Nate,  "I  'd 
rather  not  have  grown  folks  around.  They  two 
ought  to  meet  sorter  natural,  an'  entirely  by 
themselves.  Why,  Mr.  Dodd,  you  can  trust  Har- 
riet with  me  !" 

"Of  course,"  agreed  Mr.  Dodd.  "But  I  don't 
know  anything  about  this  boy." 

"Rodman  's  all  right,"  declared  Nate,  em- 
phatically. "I  can't  say  more  than  that  about 
anybody." 

Mr.  Dodd  looked  at  his  wife.  She,  who  had 
been  listening  thoughtfully,  slowly  nodded.  "I 
like  what  I  've  seen  of  him,"  she  said.  "Let  her 
go.     Nate  will  be  there." 

Nate  looked  at  Harriet.  "I  ain't  proposin'  to 
be  eavesdroppin',"  he  exclaimed,  "but  I  '11  be 
handy.     Harriet,  will  ye  go?" 
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At  dusk,  as  they  were 

passing  by, 
The  band  a  village  chanced 
to  spy. 

The  town  itself  was  well  enough, 
And  nestled  by  a  wooded  bluff, 
But  when  the  railroad  was  surveyed, 
In  order  to  avoid  a  grade 
And  thus  insure  a  speedy  trip, 
They  almost  gave  the  place  the  slip. 
Thinking  't  would  make  their 

business  pay 
To  place  the  track  some  miles 

away. 
Said  one,  as  he  glanced  o'er 

the  space 
Between  the  station  and  the 
])lace: 
"We  're  here  to  aid  the  huniaii 
kind. 


And  move  the  railroad 

track  to-night. 
I  know  their  business 

through  and  through- 
There  's  not  a  train  till  morning  due. 
Our  mystic  power  will  help  us  out. 
We  '11  swing  the  whole  concern  about. 
We  '11  change  the  track  from  straight  ahead, 
And  make  a  sweeping  curve  instead ; 
Of  grade  we  '11  take  but  little  heed, 


To  note  the  want,  to  ease  the  mind; 
The  more  we  serve,  believe  me  still. 
The  better  we  our  mission  fill." 
Another  said:  "Right  well  I  know 
What  's  in  your  mind.    We  '11  not  be  slow 
To  act  upon  the  hint  so  bright 


But  move  the  ties  and  rails  with  speed, 

The  signals  and  the  switches  lift 

And  rearrange  to  suit  the  shift. 

We  '11  let  the  track  rest  where  it  should, 

Near  by  the  town  for  service  good. 

Who  wants  to  run  a  mile  at  least 
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To  catch  a  train  if  going  east? 
Who  wants  to  race  and  sprint  his  best, 
Then  lose  his  train,  when  going  west? 
Before  the  sun  looks  o'er  yon  hill. 
Where  pine  and  spruce  are  growing  sti 
We  '11  work  a  change,  and  make 

a  move 
That  will  to  all  a  blessing 

prove." 
We  're  not  prepared  with  time, 

or  strength. 
To  give  each  separate  act  at 

length. 
Enough  to  say  that  shovels 

flew, 
That  picks  were  plied,  that 

spikes  they  drew. 
The  rails  were  bent  and  newly 

laid. 
And  some  attention  paid  to 

grade, 
Though  certain  things  they  had 

to  slight 
To  finish  all  ere  morning 

hght. 
Said  one:  "When  war  is  under 

way, 
Some    tracks    are 

without  delay, 
And     armies     make 

hasty  move. 
Their  chance  of  victory 

to  improve; 
But,   in  the   pipin 

of  peace, 
Plain        people's 

comfort  to  in- 
crease, 
Not       often       is 

track-laying 

done 
Between   the    set 

and      rise      of 

sun." 

They  moved  the  railroad-crossing'  sign 
And  switch,  to  suit  their  own  design ; 
They  changed  the  signal  boards  that  clear 
Directions  give  the  engineer — 
Just  where  to  toot,  slow  up,  or  bide. 
Or  where  to  pull  the  throttle  wide. 
To  some  the  work  was  strange  and  new, 
But  all  were  there  to  buckle  to, 
And  each  was  willing  to  improve. 
To  lend  a  hand,  to  shove,  or  move. 
A  busy  half-hour's  time  was  spent 
In  moving  wires  that  danger  meant. 
For  all  with  currents  strong  were  charged. 


Which  much  the  Brownies'  risk  enlarged; 
At  times,  a  tumble  to  the  ground 
Would  seem  to  bring  the  stars  around. 
But  it  must  be  a  quick  affair 


That  takes  a  Brownie  unaware, 

And,  though  some  plans  were  broken  through, 

No  injury  befell  the  crew. 

'T  was  fortunate  no  iron  span 

Or  wooden  bridge  was  in  the  plan ; 

A  culvert,  and  a  pipe  or  two 

To  let  the  water  ripple  through. 

Was  all  they  found  to  cause  delay. 

Except  a  bed  of  sand  and  clay. 

And,  as  the  stars  made  their  escape. 

The  curve  took  on  a  better  shape. 

And  by  the  time  the  dawn  began 

To  crowd  itself  on  drowsy  man, 
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And  early  birds  commenced  to  sing, 
The  railroad  was  a  finished  thing. 
Now  folks  could  step  forth  from  the 

door 
Of  private  home,  hotel,  or  store, 
And  take  the  train  at  leisure  there. 
And  still  have  time  and  breath  to  spare. 


When  next  the  train  came  down  that  way, 
There  was  some  doubt,  if  not  dismay. 
When  no  familiar  points  were  seen, 
For  which  the  eye  is  ever  keen. 
With  hands  upon  the  wheel  in  dread, 
The  brakeman's  eyes  stood  from  his  head; 
The  poor  conductor,  rattled  more. 
Was  punching  tickets  o'er  and  o'er. 
The  engineer,  who  thought  he  knew 
The  road  as  well  as  I  know  you. 
Was  puzzled  much  to  find  so  great 
A  curve  where  all  had  been  so  straight. 
He  blew  the  whistle,  strained  his  eyes. 
Put  on  the  brakes  in  great  surprise. 
Shut  off  the  steam,  and  was  about 
Upon  the  point  of  jumping  out. 
Believing  in  his  heart  it  led 
To  some  deep  ditch  or  river-bed ! 
But  when  it  stopped,  as  he  could  see. 
Close  to  the  town  where  it  should  be, 
He  hardly  knew  what  should  be  done- 
Stay  in  the  cab,  or  jump  and  run. 
The  company,  of  course,  were  wild. 
And  blamed  the  town,  and  papers  filed. 
And  would  have  gone  to  law,  no  doubt, 


If  they  had  proof 
But,havingnothing 
They  very  wisely 
"or  there  was 
I  f    any,    could    see 


to  help  them  out ; 
of  the  kind, 
changed  their  mind- 
mystery  that  few, 
fairly  through. 


And  so  the  bags  of  mail  were  dropped 
And  baggage  where  the  train  had  stopped, 
And  then  the  station  was  moved  down, 
And  stands  to-day  beside  the  town. 


TWO    MEN    WITH    BRAINS 


One  was  an  engineer  serving  under  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  the  other  was  the  great  general  himself. 

The  engineer  found  himself  summoned  one 
day  into  the  presence  of  his  commander.  Napo- 
leon stood  on  the  bank  of  a  wide  river  gazing 
across  to  where  the  enemy  had  planted  batteries, 
which  he  desired  to  attack  with  artillery. 

"How  wide  is  that  river?"  was  the  question 
put  to  the  engineer. 

"Let  me  get  my  instruments,"  was  the  reply, 
as  he  turned  to  go  for  them. 

"I  must  know  at  once,"  the  emperor  insisted. 

The  engineer  went  down  to  the  level  bank  of 
the  river,  and,  standing  erect,  gradually  bent  his 
head  forward  till  the  edge  of  his  hat-brim  just 
touched  the  line  from  his  eyes  to  the  water-line 
at  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river.  Then,  keeping 
his  head  bent  as  it  was,  he  wheeled  a  quarter- 
turn  till  his  eyes  looked  along  the  hat-brim  and 
met  the  land  at  a  point  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  on  which  he  stood.  Here  he  noted  a  rock 
or  tree  near  the  point  at  which  his  eyes  met  the 
ground,  and,  calling  a  soldier,  directed  that  a 
stake  be  driven  near  that  point,  as  he  should  di- 
rect. Then,  by  motioning  just  where  to  drive  the 
stake,  he  fixed  the  point  at  which  the  line  from 


hat-brim  and  eye  reached  the  bank.  Turning  to 
the  emperor,  "Your  Majesty,"  said  he,  "the  dis- 
tance from  where  I  stand  to  the  stake  is  the 
width  of  the  river." 

And  so  it  was,  as  you  can  readily  see.  H  the 
emperor  did  not  promote  that  officer — why,  then 
the  story  does  not  end  as  it  should  ! 

That  the  general  was  as  quick-witted  as  any 
of  those  he  commanded,  is  evident  from  the  well- 
known  story  of  his  cleverness  in  escaping  from 
the  Red  Sea  when  crossing  with  his  stafif.  The 
ford  was  lost,  and,  as  it  was  dusk,  there  was  no 
landmark  to  guide  the  party. 

Gathering  his  officers  in  a  circle.  Napoleon 
made  them  all  ride  outward  from  himself  as  a 
center,  as  if  they  were  following  the  spokes  of  a 
great  wheel.  So  all  the  paths  were  tried,  and  the 
right  one  was  found. 

In  reading  such  stories  as  these  two  it  is  most 
important  to  see  the  idea  in  them,  as  the  mere 
way  of  telling  them  differs  with  every  author. 
In  fact,  the  same  stories  are  often  told  of  ditYer- 
ent  men.  But  whoever  was  clever  enough  to 
think  of  these  things,  it  is  well  for  us  to  remem- 
ber the  facts  themselves. 

The  moral  is;  "Use  your  brains!" 

Tudor  Jciiks. 


Brother  Rabbit:   "No,  this  is  n't  i-g-1-3.    You  have  the  wrong  number.     This  is  1-9-1*./.    What's  that?    Same  to  you  and  many  9f  them." 
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The  Blairs  were  a  particularly  nice  family.  That 
is  what  the  neighbors  always  said  of  them,  and, 
to  tell  the  truth,  the  Blairs  believed  it.  That  is, 
the  father  and  mother  thought  the  children  were 
particularly  nice,  and  the  children  thought  their 
father  and  mother  and  each  other  particularly 
nice;  and  so,  of  course,  they  all  must  have  been 
very  nice  indeed. 

Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  vacation  days  were 
all  holidays  to  them,  and  they  did  such  interest- 
ing things,  and  laughed  so  much  as  they  did 
them,  that  everybody  said,  ''What  good  times 
those  Blairs  do  have  !" 

Jack  and  Mildred  Blair  were  named  after 
their  father  and  mother,  and  Brownie,  whose  real 
name  was  Katharine,  was  named  for  her  grand- 
mother; so  to  avoid  getting  everybody  mixed,  the 
children  were  called  the  Junior  Blairsby  everybody. 

Now  it  happened  that  there  were  ever  so  many 
uncles  and  aunts  and  cousins  who  were  Blairs, 
too,  but  most  of  them  lived  a  long  way  off,  and 
they  were  very  seldom  able  to  get  together  for  a 
family  party;  but  this  winter,  ten  of  them  were 
coming  to  spend  Christmas  with  the  real  Blairs, 
and,  as  five  of  them  were  between  fourteen  and 
Vol.  XLL— 33.  =5 


twelve,  the  ages  of  Mildred  and  Jack,  and  some 
more  about  nine,  like  Brownie,  they  were  all 
planning  to  have  the  very  nicest  sort  of  a  time, 
and  everybody  was  as  excited  as  could  be. 

Christmas  was  only  two  days  away,  when,  sud- 
denly, it  began  to  snow.  And  how  it  snowed ! 
The  flakes  came  down  steadily  hour  after  hour, 
and  soon  the  sidewalks  were  covered,  and  the 
steps  were  buried,  and  the  piles  of  snow  almost 
covered  the  gate.  Everybody  said  that  all  the 
trains  were  delayed ;  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  little  Blairs  began  to  whisper,  "Whatever 
shall  we  do  if  they  can't  get  here  in  time  for 
Christmas?''  Mother  Blair  guessed  what  the 
trouble  was,  and  said  cheerfully  that,  of  course, 
the  snow  would  stop  falling  before  long,  and  the 
trains  would  be  on  time  in  the  morning. 

"And  a  beautiful  white  Christmas  is  the 
loveliest  thing  in  the  world,"  she  added.  But  the 
children  looked  out  of  the  window  and  were 
afraid,  deep  down  in  their  hearts,  that  something 
dreadful  might  happen. 

"If  we  only  had  something  nice  to  do  right 
now,"  groaned  Jack,  "so  w-e  could  forget  the 
snow.     But  we  can't  trim  the  tree  till  everybody 
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comes  lo  help,  and  the  presents  are  all  tied  up,  this  Mother  Blair  pulled  out  and  pushed  across 
and  there  is  n't  anythin.a;  nice  and  Christniasy  the  room  to  a  nice,  empty  place.  Then  she  wrote 
to  do  ihat  1  can  think  of.  "  out    very    plrnnlv    a    liltle    recipe,   and    under   this 


'.\ni.UUKl)    UUBBKI)    THE    HeTTI-.K    AND    SUO.VU    UIULI-;    ilKllWNlE     UK.M'    TUK    EGG. 


"Why  not  cook?"  suggested  Mother  Pdair. 
"There  are  lots  of  nice  things  to  make  — Christ- 
mas things,  you  know." 

Mildred  hegan  to  brighten  up.  "If  wc  could 
cook  things  all  alone,  I  'd  like  that,"  she  said. 

"Boys  don't  cook,"  Jack  said  scornfully,  still 
looking  out  of  the  window. 

"Boys  make  pop-corn,  though,"  laughed  his 
mother.  "And  then  suppose  you  make  that  up 
into  nice  balls,  and  have  them  all  ready  when  the 
cousins  come.  And,  Mildred,  I  think  Xorah 
would  give  you  and  Brownie  one  corner  of  the 
kitchen,  and  let  you  cook  all  by  yourselves." 

So  Jack  took  the  corn-popper  and  went  down 
to  the  furnace,  and  when  he  opened  the  door,  he 
found  a  great  bed  of  red  coals  waiting  for  him ; 
and  Mildred  and  Brownie  put  on  their  big  ging- 
ham aprons  and  went  out  into  the  kitchen. 

Underneath  the  large  table  was  a  smaller  one; 


she  e.x|)lained  exactly  how  to  put  things  together; 
this  she  pinned  on  the  wall  over  the  table. 
"There  !"  she  said.  "Now  you  can  go  right  to 
work."     This  was  what  was  on  the  paper: 

CHRISTMAS  CAKES 

J4  cup  of  butter.    Yi  cup  of  sugar. 

yi  cup  of  milk.     I  egg.     i  cup  of  flour. 

I  teaspoonful  of  baking-powder. 
Yi  teaspoonful   of  \-anilIa. 

Put  the  l)mter  niul  sii;.;ar  in  a  liciwl.  and  rub 
them  together  till  smooth  and  creamy.  Beat  the 
egg  witliout  sejiaraiing  it.  and  put  that  in  ne.xt  ; 
beat  all  together,  then  adil  the  milk,  a  little  at  a 
time.  Put  a  rounded  spoonful  (»f  baking-pow- 
der in  the  flour  and  stir  it  well,  and  add  that 
slowly,  mixing  as  you  d(i  it ;  and,  last,  jiut  in 
the  vanilla.  Grease  some  little  scalloped  tins, 
and  fill  them  half  fall ;  bake  till  brown. 
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Mildrod  ruljbed  tlic  butter  and  sugar  while 
Brownie  beat  the  egg;  they  took  turns  putting  in 
the  rither  things,  and.  hist,  Xorah  set  the  tins  in 
the  oven  for  them.  Then  tiie  two  girls  rushed 
into  the  sitting-room  and  said,  "That  's  ail  done, 
.Mother  i'.lair!  Xow  something  else  to  cook, 
|>Iease  1" 

"But  don't  forget  to  watch  your  cakes."  .said 
Mother  Blair,  as  she  handed  them  a  second 
recipe.  "Open  the  oven  door  every  little  while 
just  enough  to  peek  in  at  them;  if  you  forget 
them,  they  will  surely  burn." 

The  second  recipe  was  for 

0.\T\II':.\i.  M.ACAROONS 

2'A  cups  of  rolled  oats. 
2^2  teaspoon  fills  of  baking-pow-der. 
yi  teaspoon ful  of  salt. 

3  level  table-spoonfuls  of  butter. 

I  cup  of  sugar. 

3  eggs,  beaten  separately. 

I  teaspoon  ful  of  vanilla. 

Put  the  Inilltr  ami  su;^ar  in  a  bowl  and  cream 
thfni :  beat  the  yolks  of  the  eggs,  put  them  in, 
and  beat  again  ;  nii.\  the  oatmeal  with  the  baR- 
inj;  piiwder  aiul  .salt,  and  add  this  ne.\l,  a  little 
at  a  lime;  then  put  in  the  vanilla,  and,  last,  the 
stilT  whiles  of  tile  eggs.  Have  reatiy  a  shallow 
pan,  greased,  and  drop  the  batter  on  this  in  tiny 
bits,  no  larj;er  than  the  end  of  your  thumb,  and 
two  inches  apart.  Hake  in  an  oven  that  is  not 
very  hot.  \Vhen  they  are  brown  on  the  edges, 
they  are  done  ;  remove  them  from  the  pan  while 
they  are  still  warm, 

W  liiie  .Mildred  was  nii.xing  these.  ISrowiiie  look 
a  last  peep  into  the  oven,  and  found  the  cakes 
were  baked.  Xorah  helped  her  take  them  out,  and 
she  herself  took  them  from  the  pans  and  put 
them  on  a  platter  to  cool.  Then  it  was  not  long 
before  the  first  panful  of  macaroons  was  done, 
too,  and  these  came  out  all  crisp  and  delicious. 

Just  as  they  were  finishing  them,  their  mother 
came  out  into  the  kitclun.     "Oh.   how   loveh' !" 


"Lovely?  Of  course  they  are.  And  I  've  such 
a  bright  idea  about  those  cakes,  too !" 

"Oh,  what?"  cried  both  the  girls  together,  be- 
cause Mother  Blair's  bright  ideas  were  always 
particularly  nice,  just  like  herself. 

"I  've  been  looking  over  the  boxes  of  Christ- 
inas candy,  and  I  find  we  have  lots  of  candied 
cherries.  .Viid,  Xorah,  you  had  some  of  the  cit- 
ron left  from  the  plum-pudding,  had  n't  you?" 

Xorah  said  she  had  a  large  piece  put  away. 

"Well,  then,  suppose  we  cut  the  citron  into  thin 
slices,  and  cut  those  up  into  little  bits  of  green 
leaves,  and  cut  some  of  the  cherries  into  tiny 
bits  to  look  like  berries;  then  we  will  ice  the  little 
cakes  and  around  each  one,  right  on  top.  we  will 
make  a  green  holly  wreath  WMtli  holly  berries  in 
it.    Won't  those  be  pretty?" 

"Oh,  Mother,  let  me,  let  me  !"  Brownie  begged. 

"X'ery  well,  you  make  the  leaves  and  berries 
while  Mildred  ices  the  cakes,"  said  Mother  Blair. 

So  wdiile  Mildred  mixed  the  icing,  Brownie 
took  some  small  scissors  and  cut  up  the  citron 
and  the  cherries.  .\t  first  her  scissors  bothered 
her  by  getting  sticky,  but  Norah  showed  her  how 
to  dip  them  in  water  often  and  wipe  them  dry, 
and  after  she  tried  that  way,  she  had  no  trouble. 

Mildred's  rule  for  icing  was  this: 

ICING 

The  white  of  one  egg. 

I  teaspoon  fill  of  cold  water. 

I  cup  of  powderetl  sugar. 

yl  teaspoon  ful  of  flavoring. 

Put  the  while  of  the  egg  in  a  bowl,  add  the 
water,  and  beat  till  li.i;hl ;  stir  in  the  sifted  sugar 
and  Ihe  flavoring,  and  spread  on  the  cakes  while 
they  are  still  a  little  warm  ;  smooth  over  with 
the  blade  of  a  knife. 

.\fter  the  cakes  were  iced,  the  leaves  were  laid 
in  a  wreath  around  the  edges,  with  the  tiny  red 
berries  among  them  :  and  they  were  the  prettiest 
things  for  Christmas  anybody  ever  saw. 


X^ 


--■^^^ 


TIIK    CI1RISTM.\S    CAKES. 


-lie  exclaimed.     "1  never,  never  saw  anything  so  When,  at  last,  they  were  put  away,  .Xorah  told 

good  as  those  macaroons.      Perfectly  delicious!"  them    she    had   .some   bits   of   pie-crust   left   over 

"But    see   the    scalloped    cakes,    Mother,"    said  from  her  mince-pies  that  they  could  have,  if  they 

Brownie.     ".\re  n't  they  lovely,  too?"  wanted  it.     Brownie  da.shed  into  the  hall,  shout- 
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ing,  "Mother,  Mother  !     What  can  we  make  with 
pie-crust?    Norah  says  we  can  have  some." 


"Tartlets,"  called  Mother  Blair  from  up-stairs. 

So  Norah  showed  them  how  to  flour  the  board 
a  very  little,  and  how  to  roll  out  the  crust  as  thin 
as  they  could  and  press  it  into  the  same  little  scal- 
loped tins  they  had  used  for  the  cakes.  Then  she 
got  a  big  needle.  "Now  prick  holes  all  over  the 
bottom  of  each,"  she  told  them.  "If  you  don't, 
the  crust  will  come  up  in  bubbles  and  spoil  them." 
So  they  pricked  the  crust  carefully,  and  cut  off 
the  edges  of  the  tops  smoothly  with  a  knife,  and 
put  them  in  the  oven  ;  in  ten  minutes  they  were 
done.  Norah  told  them  that  the  very  first 
luncheon  after  the  party  came,  they  might  fill  the 
little  tartlets  with  jelly,  but  they  must  wait  till 
then,  so  they  would  be  crisp  and  fresh. 

Just  as  the  tarts  disappeared  in  the  pantry.  Jack 
came  up  with  his  pans  of  pop-corn. 

"Real  cooking  is  just  for  girls,"  he  saiil^  with 
his  mouth  full  of  a  stolen  macaroon.  "It  's  all 
right  for  boys  to  make  pop-corn  balls,  though. 
Only  how  do  you  do  it?"  His  mother  told  him  to 
wash  his  hands  well,  and  tiien  gave  him  this  rule: 

POP-CORN  BALLS 

1  cup  of  molasses. 
Yi  cup  of  sugar. 

2  teaspoon fuls  of  vinegar. 
,'/2  teaspoon ful  of  soda. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  butter. 

Boil  fifteen  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time. 
Pour  a  little  over  a  pan  of  corn,  and  take  up  in 
your  hands  all  tliat  sticks  together,  and  roll  it  into 
a  ball.  Keep  the  candy  hot  on  the  back  of  the 
stove,  and  pour  on  more  till  it  is  all  done. 


This  made  a  great  dishful  of  lovely  balls,  and 
they  set  them  away  in  a  cold  place ;  and  then 
Norah  told  them  they  must 
run  out  of  the  kitchen,  be- 
cause she  wanted  to  get 
hmcheon  ready. 

After  luncli.  Jack  had  to 
go  and  shovel  out  paths 
again,  because  those  he  had 
made  had  all  disappeared. 
.Mildred  and  Brownie  dressed 
a  tiny  doll  for  a  cousin  they 
were  afraid  might  not  have 
quite  as  man}'  as  she  would 
want,  and  when  that  was 
done,  they  said  they  wanted 
tn  conk  some  more. 

Their  motiier  told  them 
she  had  one  very,  very  nice 
recipe  meant  especially  for 
holidays,  wdiich,  strangely 
enough,  had  Brownie's  name. 
"Because  you  are  so  very, 
>.i,  i.nv  L.Lirself,"  she  said  with  a  hug,  "per- 
haps you  can  make  tliese  all  by  yourself,  too." 

BROWNIES 

3  squares  of  chocolate. 

2  eggs,  beaten  together. 
Yi  cup  of  flour. 

2  cups  of  sugar. 
54   cup  of  butter. 

I   cup  of  chopped  English  walnuts. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar  together,  and  add 
the  eggs,  well  beaten  without  separating;  then 
add  the  flour.  Melt  the  chocolate  by  cutting  it 
up  into  small  bits  and  putting  it  in  a  little  dish 
over  the  steam  of  the  tea-kettle.  Put  this  in 
nc-^ct,  and,  last,  the  nuts.  Lay  a  greased  pajier 
on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow  ]ian,  and  pour  the 
cake  in,  in  a  thin  laver.  Bake  twenty-five  min- 
utes ;  mark  ofT  into  squares  wliile  warm,  and  cut 
before  removing  from  the  pan.  These  should 
be  as  thick  as  cookies  when  done. 

"Don't  you  want  me  to  help  you  make  them, 
Brownie?"  Mildred  asked,  as  she  read  the  recipe 
over.  "You  see,  I  could  beat  the  eggs  for  you, 
and  you  know  how  hard  it  is  for  you  not  to  tip 
the  bowl  over  when  you  beat  them  !" 

'AVell,"  Brownie  said  slowdy,  "I  might  let  you 
do  just  that  one  thing,  Mildred,  but  Mother  sci\(X 
I  was  to  make  these  cakes  all  alone." 

"But  let  me  help  just  a  tiny  litlle  bit,"  Mildred 
coaxed;  "they  do  sound  so  interesting!" 

So  in  the  end  the  two  made  the  cakes  together,  ' 
all  delicious,  and  just  the  thing  for  company. 

While  they  were  still  fresh  from  the  oven,  in 
came  a  pretty  grown-up  neighbor,  whom  all  the 
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Blairs.  big  and  little,  loved  very  much,  because 
she  always  was  ready  for  a  good  time  with  them. 

"I'ee-fy-fn-fum  !'"  she  exclaimetl,  wriiikliiis;  up 
her  little  nose.    "I  smell  something  good  to  cat !" 

"Oil,  dear  Miss  Betty,"  Brownie  cried,  "it  is 
'  hristmas  cooking!     Come  and  see  it." 

So  Miss  Betty  saw  all  the  lovely  little  holly 
cakes,  and  the  tartlets,  and  the  macaroons,  and 
the  Brownies,  and  ate  little  crumbs  olT  wherever 
she  could  find  one.  Then  she  said,  "I  want  to 
cook  too!    May  I,  Xorah?" 

"Sure  you  may,"  said  Xorah.  who  thought  Miss 
Betty  was  the  nicest  young  lady  in  the  world. 

Then  Miss  Betty  wrote  out  this  recipe,  and 
pinned  it  up,  and  everybody  hel])e(l  her  make 

GINGERBREAD  MEN 

2  cups  of  molasses. 
I   cup  of  equal  parts  f)f 

butter     and     lard. 

mixed. 
I  level     table-spooiiful 

of  ginger. 
I   teaspoon  ful   of   soda. 
Flour  to  mix  very  stiff. 

Melt  the  Ijuller.  add  the 
molasses  and  ginj^er.  then 
the  soda,  diss(j]vefi  in  a  tea- 
spiionful  oi  boilinjj  water ; 
stir  in  Hour  till  the  dough  is 
so  stiff  you  cannot  stir  it 
with  a  spoon;  take  it  out 
on  the  (loured   board,   and 

roll  a  little  at  a  time,  and  with  a  knife  cut  out  a  man  ; 

press  currants  in   for   eyes  and  for  buttons  on   his  coat. 

Hake  in  a  tloured  pan. 

"These  are  going  to  be  Santa  Clauses,"  said 
Miss  Betty.  "Jack,  if  you  will  cut  me  some  tiny 
cedar  twigs,  we  will  stick  them  in  the  right  hands 
—one  in  each."  So  Jack  whittled  down  the  ends 
of  some  little  twigs  till  they  were  very  sharp,  and 
while  the  inon  were  warm  and  soft,  they  put   a 
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twig  in  the  right  hand  of  each,  and  they  were  as 
funny  as  could  be. 

"Xow,  Jack,  I  've  something  lovely  for  you  to 
make  I"  said  Miss  Betty.  "1  came  over  on  pur- 
pose to  tell  you  about  it." 

"Boys  don't  cook  !"  said  Jack,  loftily. 

"Boys  would  be  perfectly  wild  to  make  these," 
laughed  Miss  Betty,  "if  only  they  knew  how;  but 
of  course  if  you  don't  care  to—" 

"What  are  they?" 

"Christmas  elves,  and  the  cunningest  things 
\(iu  ever  saw."  She  o])cned  a  box  and  showed 
them  a  dear,  droll  little  fi.gure,  brown  and  fat. 
It  made  the  children  laugh  to  look  at  him. 

"We  will  make  one  for  each  person  at  the 
Christmas  dinner,  and  stand  them  at  the  plates 
with  cards  in  the  hands,  to  show  where  every- 
body is  to  sit.     X^ow,  Jack,  do  )'ou  want  to  try?" 

Jack  instantly  w'as  hard  at  work. 

CHRISTMAS  ELVES 

Take  a  square  of  thin  wood  and  drive  two 
long,  slender  nails  through  it ;  these  are  the 
legs  of  the  elf.  Turn  it  upside  down  and  push 
two  large  raisins  on  each  nail,  and  then  a  fig  on 
both  —  these  are  the  legs  and  the  body.  Take 
a  wire  aljoiit  four  inches  I<^ng,  and  jiut  two 
raisins  on  each  end,  twisting  up  the  ends  to 
hold  them.  Lay  this  across  the  fig  body  and 
])ress  it  down  to  hold  it  firm.  Put  a  marshmal- 
low  on  a  wooden  toothpick,  and  put  that  on  top 
for  a  head,  and  half  of  a  fig  for  a  cap.  Draw- 
eyes,  nose,  anfl  mouth  on  the  face  with  ]3en  and 
ink,  and,  if  you  choose,  brush  a  little  melted 
chocolate  on  the  sides  of  his  head,  for  hair.  Put 
a  sprig  of  Christmas  green  in  his  ca[i. 

Just  as  the  elves  were  put  in  a  row  on  the  table. 
Miss  Betty  exclaimed,  "Children,  it  's  stopped 
snowing !  It  will  be  all  clear  to-morrow,  and 
everyb(jdy  will  get  here  in  time,  after  all !" 

They  rushed  to  the  window  to  look,  for  sure 
enough,  the  storm  was  over,  and  everybody  was 
going  to  have  .1  Merry  Cliristiiuis .' 
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BOOKS  AND   READING 

BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


The  "Merry  Monarch,"  as  Chark-s  11  was  callL-d, 
came  back  to  the  throne  of  England  amid  shouts 
of  joy  from  the  entire  nation :  a  nation  grown 
weary  of  the  solemn  Puritan  ways  that  had 
obtained  so  long;  a  nation  that  wanted  to  get 
back  its  May-poles  and  country  dances,  its  nut- 
brown  ale  and  gay  petticoats  and  bonnets ;  a 
nation  that  seemed  to  want  the  pomp  and  splen- 


'  LORN  A    DOONE. 


dor  of  court  life  in  its  center  once  again,  and  to 
be  quite  careless  of  the  liberty  it  had  bought  with 
so  much  blood  and  bitter  suffering. 

But  after  all,  England  was  not  quite  so  mad 
for  him  as  Charles  imagined  her  to  be.  She 
wanted  a  king  in  Whitehall,  to  be  sure.  But  she 
had  no  intention  of  restoring  to  that  king  the 
power  which  had  gone  to  the  block  with  Charles 


I.  ■  She  wanted  a  king  for  ornament,  not  for  real 
governorship. 

Parliament  had  become,  and  was  to  remain 
henceforth,  the  true  ruler  of  the  English  people. 
So  firmly  was  this  fact  established  in  men's 
minds,  that  it  scarcely  dawned  upon  ihem  that 
their  easy-going  king  could  have  a  different  idea. 
.\11  he  appeared  to  ask  was  perfect  liberty  to 
follow  his  whims.  So  much  the  country  rejoiced 
to  give  him :  the  more  extravagant  Charles's  de- 
mands, the  more  the  court  and  tlie  nation  ap- 
plauded and  smiled.  No  Puritan,  this  witty 
monarch  — and  they  wanted  nothing  that  hinted 
at  the  somber  past,  still  so  recent. 

Charles  is  described  as  "a  pleasant  brown- 
faced  gentleman  playing  with  his  spaniels,  draw- 
ing caricatures  of  his  ministers,  flinging  cakes 
to  the  water-fowl  in  the  park."  and  in  particular, 
according  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  delighting  in 
"a  bewitching  kind  of  pleasure  called  sauntering." 
Besides  these  idle  joys  which  Charles  practised 
to  perfection,  he  possessed  a  charming,  bantering 
manner,  a  democratic  bearing,  plenty  of  humor, 
and  a  pretty  wit.  One  of  his  courtier's  sayings, 
that  the  king  "never  said  a  foolish  thing  and 
never  did  a  wise  one."  fitted  him  perfectly. 

Yet  this  smiling,  chaffing  man  was  by  no  means 
content  to  be  simply  a  pet  king,  as  it  were.  He 
wanted  actual  power,  even  if  he  detested  work. 
Ife  desired  to  command,  to  choose  his  own  nu'n- 
isters.  and  make  his  own  laws. 

The  story  of  his  reign  is  very  interesting, 
therefore,  with  its  plots  and  its  playfulness,  its 
lazy  luxury,  its  secret  ambition  and  open  war- 
fare. Scottish  and  Irish  wars  broke  out,  and 
there  was  inighty  fighting  with  the  Dutch. 
There  were  political  happenings  that  lent  much 
color  and  incident  to  the  times— altogether,  there 
is  plenty  of  material  for  romance  and  adventure 
during  the  reign  of  the  Merry  Monarch,  and 
many  a  good  story  has  been  written  around  his 
times. 

In  addition  to  the  king's  and  the  nation's  ac- 
tions, the  story-tellers  have  the  great  plague  and 
the  disastrous  fire  to  draw  upon  for  excitement. 
The  plague  was  a  terrible  visitation,  and  appeared 
likely  to  sweep  the  entire  population  of  London 
from  the  face  of  the  world  — might  have  done  so, 
if  the  fire  had  not  purified  the  great  dirty  city  at 
so  fearful  a  cost.  For  though  England  was  rap- 
idly becoming  a  modern  nation,  people  had,  as 
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yi't.  no  least  iilea  nf  proper  hygiene  nor  of  sanita- 
tion; even  tile  splendid  conrt  waded  about  in  a 
state  of  general  nntidiness.  to  put  it  very  mildly, 
which  we  can  hardly  imagine  to-day.  It  needed 
a  lesson  as  fearful  as  that  of  the  plague  to  teach 
the  people  the  value  of  cleanliness  in  their  daily 
life:  a  lesson  we  are  still  learning  to-day,  and 
constantly  improving  upon. 

A  book  by  Hope  ("irahani  th;il  tells  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Restoration,  is  "My  Lord  Win- 
chester." The  scenes  are  almost  entirely  in  Lon- 
don, and  you  get  a  lively  picture  of  the  bu.stling 
city,  with  its  varied  population,  its  gaiety  and 
carelessness,  and  the  revelry  of  its  court  life. 

An  old  and  famous  story  that  covers  the  same 
lime  is  Harrison  .\insworth's  "Old  St.  Paul's." 
There  is  a  most  dramatic  descripliun  of  the 
great  fire  in  this  story,  with  jileiity  of  carefid 
detail  concerning  the  life  of  the  jjeople.  while  the 
story  itself  is  tluilling  in  the  true  .\insworth 
fashion.  You  can  get  the  hook  in  most  libraries, 
though  it  is  often  hard  to  find  at  a  book-shop. 

Two  books  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  laid  in  this 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  one  of  them, 
"Old  Mortality,"  being  considered  by  many  as  his 


best  novel,     ^'ou  may  find  it  a  little  slow  at  first, 
but  once  well  into  it,  you  are  sure  to  enjoy  it. 

The  generally  disturbed  state  of  politics,  and 
people's  views  on  what  was  or  was  not  worth 
while,  made  plenty  of  outlaws  in  Charles's  Eng- 
land. "White  h'riars,"  by  Emma  Robins(m.  is  a 
story  of  these  highwaymen,  who  were  a  singular 
mi.xture  of  gallant  and  criminal.  Claude  Duval 
was.  perhaps,  the  most  famous  of  these  tlesperate 
men,  and  he  figures  in  Miss  Robinson's  story, 
with  others. 

The  great  Monmouth  rebellion  against  Charles 
is  told  from  various  viewpoints  and  with  differ- 
ent sympathies  by  several  good  story-writers. 
There  is  Blackmore's  beautiful  book  "Lorna 
Doone,''  which  I  hope  you  have  n't  read  yet,  be- 
cause you  will  li.ive  such  a  treat  before  you  in 
reading  it  imu .  Ft  is  one  of  the  world's  best 
stories,  related  with  infinite  skill,  with  one  of  the 
ntosi  charming  women  in  all  romance  for  its 
heroine.  There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  history  in 
it,  but  it  gives  a  fine  idea  of  the  temper  and  the 
character  of  the  country  people;  and  shows  you 
what  a  splendid  young  manhood  England  had  to 
boast  of  after  her  Puritan  years. 
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Still  another  excellent  story  of  this  particular 
period  in  the  reign  of  Charles  is  Conan  Doyle's 
well-known  "Micah  Clarke.'"  I  dare  say  you 
have  all  read  it,  but  it  is  one  of  the  books  that 
bears  re-reading,  and  you  will  find  it  fits  in  so 
well  with  the  others  on  this  list,  that  you  will  be 
glad  to  take  it  up  again.  What  a  story  it  is,  and 
what  a  man  is  Micah  ! 

There  were  many  famous  men  in  seventeenth- 
century  England,  chief  perhaps  being  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.  He  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  first 
book  I  spoke  of,  "My  Lord  Winchester."  Milton 
and  Bunyan  also  belong  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Miss  Manning  has  a  book  on  Milton  and 
his  daughter  that  is  extremely  worth  reading, 
"Deborah's  Diary"  (Scribner's).  It  belongs 
before  Charles's  day,  to  be  sure,  but  you  should 
not  miss  it. 

As  for  Bunyan,  he  wrote  a  book  you  have 
surely  read,  and  though  he  tells  nothing  of  the 
history  of  his  day  nor  of  himself,  he  tells  you 
indirectly  a  great  deal  of  the  Puritan  and  un- 
popular side  of  his  England.  His  "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  was  written  in  prison,  where  he  was 
sent  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  forced  to  leave 
behind  him  wife  and  children,  one  of  whom  was 
blind.  It  was  the  thought  of  the  suffering  that 
might  come  to  this  blind  little  girl  that  bore 
heaviest  on  Bunyan,  as  his  writings  show. 

Two  good  books  are  S.  R.  Crockett's  "The 
Men  of  the  Moss-Hags,"  and  Edna  Lyall's  "In 


the  Golden  Days."  They  are  not  long,  and  you 
will  like  them. 

Charlotte  Yonge  has  a  story,  "The  Reputed 
Changeling,"  that  begins  in  the  time  of  Charles  II 
and  goes  on  through  to  William  and  Mary.  I 
have  not  read  the  book,  but  all  Miss  Yonge's 
stories  are  entertaining  and  well  told,  with  plenty 
of  historical  flavor. 

James  was  a  man  very  different  from  his 
brother,  totally  lacking  in  charm  of  manner;  and 
unpopular  in  the  country.  So  much  so  that  when 
James  came  to  Charles  with  a  doleful  story  of  a 
plot  against  the  latter's  life,  Charles  smiled  and 
said,  "Rest  easy,  James.  They  will  never  kill  me 
to  put  you  on  the  throne." 

When  Charles  died,  James  succeeded  him,  since 
he  was  next  in  line,  but  the  brother's  remark 
proved  to  be  justified.  England  did  not  want 
James.  Before  very  long,  he  was  deposed,  and 
William  of  Orange  was  offered  the  crown  of 
England. 

There  is  another  story  by  S.  R.  Crockett  that 
covers  these  last  Stuart  years,  "The  Standard 
Bearers."  Like  all  the  Crockett  books,  it  is  spir- 
ited reading. 

And  this  will  do  for  the  present.  I  have  told 
you  of  more  than  one  or  two  books  touching 
upon  the  different  incidents  of  this  last  half  of  the 
century.  It  was  so  picturesque  a  time,  that  many 
writers  have  been  tempted  to  set  their  stories  in 
it,  and  there  are  more  than  I  have  mentioned. 


THE    MEN   WHO   TRY 

BY  WHITNEY  MONTGOMERY 


I  WAS  never  a  great  believer 

In  the  thing  that  men  call  "luck," 
It  takes  hard,  downright  digging 

Ere  the  vein  of  gold  be  struck. 
Dame  Fortune  may  be  fickle. 

But  none  of  us  can  deny 
That  she  loves  to  lay  her  treasures 

At  the  feet  of  the  men  who  try. 


I  've  read  the  records  closely, 

I  've  watched  life's  battle  too; 
They  've  taught  me  one  good  lesson 

That  I  would  teach  to  you : 
Fate  cannot  build  a  barrier 

So  rugged  or  so  high, 
But  it  can  be  surmounted 

By  the  men  who  try,  and  try. 


I  honor  the  man  of  learning, 

I  honor  the  genius  too ; 
The  strong  man,  and  the  brave  man— 

I  honor  them  all, — don't  you? 
But  when  in  the  great  procession 

Of  life  they  pass  me  by, 
I  lift  my  hat  the  highest 

To  the  men  who  try,  and  try. 


THE    BABY   BEARS'    THIRD   ADVENTURE 
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( )xF,  ilay,  when  j)l;i\inL;"  in  the  snow, 
They  heard  a  trami^hig  to  and  fro. 


y^--%. 


Vol..  XLI.-34. 


It  was  the  snow  man,  come  to  hfe, 
And  in  his  hand  a  wooden  knife. 
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'  I  want  a  bear-steak  nice  and  sweet," 
Says  he,  and  caught  them  b\-  the  feet. 


'I  wish  it  was  a  summer's  day," 
Sobs  Susie;  "then  he  'd  melt  away. 
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She  rubbed  her  ring-  —  and  flake  by  flake 
The  snow  man  turned  into  a  lake. 


At  once  tht:\-  wished  it  cold  again, 
And  sHd  on  him  with  might  and  main. 


^s 


Ni 


By  permission  of  "  The  Lileiary  Ijigesi. 


THE    HUGE    CRYSTALS   AT    NAICA,    MEXICO. 
Wlien  the  crystals  are  struck,  they  produce  musical  sounds 

CRYSTALS  SMALL  AND  LARGE 

This  is  the  month  in  which  nature  is  profuse  in 
the  number  of  tiny  crystals  that  she  prothices. 
On  some  mornings,  we  may  find  frost  crystals  on 
all  the  dried  vegetation,  the  fences,  and  the  trees 
—  in  fact,  on  almost  everything  out  of  doors. 
Some  of  these  forms  are  vvondrously  beautiful, 
and  are  well  worth  our  careful  study,  not  only 
with  our  unaided  eyes,  but  with  the  microscope. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  take  into  consideration, 
in  examining  these  very  small  crystals,  the  gigan- 


tic crystals  that  nature  sometimes  produces  from 
minerals.  Recently,  crystals  of  gypsum  five  feet 
high  and  a  foot  thick  have  been  found  filling  a 
series  of  caves  in  the  mining  district  of  northern 
Mexico.  N.  Degoutin,  in  "La  Nature,"  Paris, 
tells  us  of  pockets  or  caves  incrusted  with  vari- 
nus  minerals  and  ores.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  in 
similar  mines  of  Naica,  south  of  Santa  Eulalia, 
near  Chihuahua,  the  huge  crystals  were  discov- 
ered that  are  illustrated  by  our  artist  in  this 
month's  heading  of  "Nature  and  Science."  Some 
fine  specimens  of  these  huge  crystals  may  be 
seen  among  the  exhibits  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

By  permission  of  "The  Literary  Digest,"  we 
here  reprint  its  translation  from  "La  Nature"  de- 
scriljing  these  crystals  from  Naica  : 

.^  photograph  will  give  one  but  "a  feeble 
idea  of  the  truly  extraordinary  aspect  presented 
by  these  different -grottoes.  They  are  entered 
through  one  of  the  principal  galleries  of  the  mine, 
and  the  visitor  finds  himself  first  in  cavities  filled 
with  ordinary  deposits  of  a  mineral  known  as 
carbonate.  Below  this  first  grotto,  the  descent 
is  by  ladders  over  enormous  crystals  of  gypsum, 
reaching  almost  the  size  of  a  man."  (Our  illus- 
tration gives  some  idea  of  these.)  "Some  are  five 
feet  long  and  nearly  a  foot  thick.  Finally,  a  sec- 
ond and  then  a  tliird  grotto  are  reached,  which 
ends  the  series. 

"Within  somewhat  restricted  distances,  these 
three  grottoes  offer  quite  varied  aspects;  the  crys- 
tals themselves  are  of  many  forms.  Sometimes 
the  wall  seems  studded  with  threatening  daggers, 
sometimes   there   is  a   forest  of  colorless  prisms 
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iiiAMONi);  3  AND  4.  <;akni;t. 


whose  upper  faces  are  covered  with  a  white  crys- 
talline deposit,  as  if,  despite  the  heat  that  reigns 
in  these  caverns,  a  fall  of  snow  rested  eternally 
there.  .  .  .  Finally,  all  these  crystals  are  planted 
on  a  hard  and  sonorous  crust  that  covers  the  rock, 
and  at  the  slightest  shock  they  give  out  a  clear 
and  agreeable  sound:  the  simple  friction  of  pass- 
ing produces  a  sort  of  music,  and  if  a  stick  is 
drawn  over  them,  as  hoys  do  over  a  picket-fence. 
there  is  a  real  chime,  whose  tones  are  reinforced 
by  the  very  form  of  the  caverns. 

"There  have  been  previously  found,  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  world,  grottoes  with  beautiful 
crystals  of  gypsum— for  example,  at  Laurion, 
Greece,  and  at  Gamala,  Syria.     But  nowhere,  to 


our  knowledge,  has  the  phenomenon  reached  pro- 
portions to  be  compared  witli  tliat  of  the  caves  of 
.N'aica." 

Many  crystals  grow  so  fast  that  the  increase  in 
size  may  be  watched  not  only  from  day  to  day 
but  from  hour  to  hour,  or  even  from  minute  to 
minute.  A  growth  similar  to  that  familiar  to  all 
in  the  frost  forms  may  be  made  experimentally 
with  many  solutitms.  Try  putting  a  small  amount 
of  a  solution  of  tartaric  acid,  alum,  or  even  com- 
mon salt  on  glass  and  letting  the  water  evaporate, 
^lany  other  crystals  are  produced  by  the  chemist: 
but  beautiful  forms  may  also  be  made  simply 
by  breathing  on  a  piece  of  glass  on  a  vcrv  cold 
day. 


VARloLb    FORMS    OF   CRYSTALS:     5.    RUbV,    SAFHllIKE;    6,    TOl'Ai  ;    7,    E.MtRALD. 
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VARIOUS  FORMS   OF   CRYSTALS:     8,    ROCK-CRVSTAL ;    g,    ROCK-SALT'    lo,    MICA;    II,    SULPHUR, 


A  SHAFT  OF  PINE  PIERCING  AN  OAK-TREE 
All;.  P.  C.  Bradfoku,  of  BhiL'  Moiiiilain,  Arkan- 
sas, sends  us  the  acconipaii)  ing  phoiographs  of  a 


A  QUARTZ   CRYSTAL    EIGHTEEN    INCHES    IN    LENGTH. 


tree  on  J\It.  Magazine,  near  Blue  ^fountain. 
These  show  the  heart  of  a  large  oak-tree  pierced 
by  a  shaft  of  pine. 


lOU.] 
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It  is  suppost'il  that  the  pine  fell  in  the  forU  of 
the  oak  when  the  latter  was  young;,  and  gradually 
the  oak  grew  around  the  pine,  leaving  the  shaft 
entirely  in  mid-air.  It  is  some  thirty  feet  long 
and  perfectly  sound. 

AN  ENGLISH  SPARROW  STRANGELY 
TRAPPED 

This  photograph  shows  an  English  sparrow  im- 
prisoned in  a  hard  roll.  He  was  picked  up  by  a 
workman,  on  the  White  House  grounds,  and  was 
brought  to  me  in  a  paper  hag.  I  photographed 
him,  and  then  broke  the  ridge  of  bread  over  his 
back  which  held  him  fast,  and  allowed  him  to  fly 
away.  .\t  first  he  seemed  rather  stiff,  and  1 
thought  he  had  been  injured. 

It  would  seem  that  many  of  the  sparrow's  fel- 
low-birds must  have  had  a  good  meal,  for  the 
entire  interior  of  the  roll  was  eaten  nut,  leaving 
only  the  hard  crust. 


riie  fact  probably  was  that  the  birtl  had  pushed 
within  the  crust  to  get  the  softer  bread. 

I.ofis  R.  Browxe. 

•A  LITERARY  PIANO" 

M.^.NY  of  the  earliest  accounts  of  the  type-writer 
refer  to  it  as  "a  literary  piano"  because  the  let- 
ters were  operated   from  a  keyboard  similar  in 


AX    ENGLISH    SPAKKOW    l.N    A    HAKU    KOLL. 


AN    EAKI.V    luKM    OK    TVi'K-WKITKK,    HAVING 
TIIK    PIANO    KEYBOARD. 

arrangement  and  appearance  to  that  of  a  piano. 
Mares,  in  "The  History  of  the  Type-writer,"  says 
I  hat  the  piano  keyboard  idea  possessed  a  fatal 
fascination  for  many  inventors,  and  that  there 
was  no  doubt  that  the  production  of  the  perfect 
machine  was  thus  delayed,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  early  inventors  used  the  silken 
ribbon  saturated  with  coloring  matter,  a  carriage 
that  was  pulled  along  by  means  of  a  spring,  and 
a  center  guide  through  which  the  types  struck. 
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^"BECAUSE-  WE 
(want  to  KNOW" 


wind  and  ice-boat 

Nkw  York  City. 
Dear  St.  Nichoi„\s  :    For  a  long  time,  I  have  liad  a  dis- 
cussion with  a  friend  of  mine  as  to  whether  an  ice-boat  can 
go  taster  than  the  wind,  and.  if  so,    iiow.      Would  you  be 
so  kind  as  to  answer  this?      1  am  always 

Vour  most  interested  reader, 

A.   C.   Neave  (age  14). 

All  ice-boat  sailing  straight  before  the  wind 
will  not  go  quite  as  fast  as  the  wind  itself,  be- 
cause there  is  a  little  friction  of  the  runners  on 


"IT    MAY    GO    MUCH    FASTER   THAN    THE    WIND. 

the  ice;  but  since  the  friction  is  very  slight,  it 
will  go  almost  as  fast  as  the  wind.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  ice-boat  is  steered  at  a  considerable 
angle  from  the  direction  of  the  wind,  it  may,  on 
account  of  the  very  slight  friction,  go  much  faster 
than  the  wind.  This  can  be  understood  from  the 
simple  diagram  in  the  next  column. 

Suppose  the  wind  to  blow  straight  across  from 
the  line  A  to  the  line  B.  If  the  ice-boat  goes 
straight  before  the  wind,  it  will  travel  along  the 
direction  of  the  arrow  S,  and  can  go  only  as  fast 


as  the  wind  (if  there  were  no  friction).  But  if 
the  ice-boat  goes  in  the  diagonal  direction  of  the 
arrow  D  (supposing  again  that  there  were  no 
friction  ),  the  wind  will  carry  it  from  the  line  A  to 
the  line  B  in  the  same  time  as  before:  and,  since 
the  distance  D  is  greater  than  S,  it  will  go  faster 
than  the  wind.  Notice  that  the  sail  must  be  so 
placed  in  each  case  that  the  wind  shall  strike  it 
A . — _ 


D1.\GK.\M    ILLUSTRATING  THE   ACTION   OF   THE    WIND 
ON    AN    ICE-BOAT.      " 

squarely,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  This  po- 
sition of  the  sail  gives  the  greatest  power,  but  on 
the  slanting  course  it  may  be  clianged  somewhat, 
to  avoid  capsizing,  without  changing  the  result. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  an  ice-boat  on  a  "reach" 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  may  travel  considerably 
faster  than  the  wind,  but  in  "beating"  against  the 
wind,  the  speed  is  certainly  not  as  great  as  on  the 
"reach,"  on  account  of  wind-friction. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  skilful  ice- 
boatman  does  not  steer  a  straight  course  in  going 
in  the  direction  of  the  wind ;  he  goes  off  at  an 
angle  until  a  high  speed  is  attained,  then  he  steers 
down  the  w-ind  and  goes  faster  than  the  wind 
while  the  speed  lasts,  doing  this  again  and  again. 

seeing  our  breath 

Oakpark.  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:    Why,  on  a  cold  day,  can  we  "see 
our  breath"? 

Vour  interested  reader, 

Irene  A.  Knight. 

We  see  our  breath  on  a  cold  day  because  the 
breath  has  moisture  in  it,  and  the  cold  air  con- 
denses the  moisture  into  a  small  cloud  of  parti- 
cles of  water  or  of  snow.  If  the  breath  is  di- 
rected against  a  cold  window-pane,  ice  will  be 
formed  there.  —  H.  L.  W. 

FREEZING  DOES  NOT  ALWAYS  KILL  A  FISH 

Long  Branch,  N.  J- 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   If  a  fish  is  frozen  in  a  solid  piece 
of  ice,  will  it  revive  again  sometime  after  ?      For  how  long 
a  time  can  this  suspended  animation  of  the  fish  go  on  ? 
Yours  trulv, 

P.  Kahn. 

Dr.  H.  F.  Moore,  of  this  Bureau,  remembers 
seeing  in  his  boyhood  goldfish  apparently  frozen 
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solidly  in  the  ice  covering  the  Schuylkill  River 
at  Philadelphia.  These  fishes,  in  several  cases, 
were  cut  out  of  the  ice  and  revived,  and  lived 
after  being  thawed  out  in  cold  water.— H.  M. 
Smith,  Commissioner,  Bureau  of  Fisheries, 
WasiiinirlDii. 

INTERESTING  EXPERIENCES  WITH  UNCAGED  BEARS 

WiLLisTox,  N.  Dak. 
Okvr  St.  Nichi'I.as:  Kor  a  part  of  our  summer  vacation 
\vc  took  a  trip  through  the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Hears  make  their  summer  homes  near  the  hotels  and 
camps  along  the  way,  and,  as  you  know,  sleep  .ill  winter 
and  come  back  again  in  the  spring.  Sometimes  they  can 
hardly  walk  for  the  lack  of  food.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
shoot  the  hears,  and  that  is  the  reason  they  are  not  afraid. 
At  one  "f  t!u'  caiiip'^.  a  tiear  walked  into  ihe  cook's  lent 


safer  up  a  tree  about  twenty  feet  from  the  ground.  After 
feeding  the  mama  bear  a  big  chunk  of  meat  and  making 
the  people  stand  back,  a  man  finally  got  the  three  out  in 
an  open  space,  and  just  then  the  sun  came  out  from  behind 
a  cloud,  and  every  one  could  hear  the  click,  click,  click  of 
the  many  cameras  as  they  "  shot  "  the  bears.  My  father 
took  their  picture,  and  I  am  sending  you  a  copy  of  it  with 
my  letter.      It  looks  just  as  the  bears  did. 

.\[).\  Cl.AlRF,  Brownson. 

why  shooting-stars  'shoot" 

Echo  Lakk,  Penn. 
Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  Will  you  please  tell  me  why  the 
shooting-stars  move  ? 

Vour  reader, 

HoKACF.  BlilTZF.I.. 

F.;icli   si)-o;iIk'(i   sliii(]tinij-star  is   nicrclv   a   cold 


•IT  Took  a  gkkat  dkai.  of  coaxing  to  get  the  three  bears  together. 

FATHER   TOOK   THEIR    PICTURE. " 


and  grabbed  the  newly  baked  bread.  The  cook  chasctl 
him  out  with  her  broom.  The  bears  stand  on  their  hind 
feet  and  eat  out  of  the  garbage  cans,  and  sometimes  out 
of  people's  hands. 

In  the  night,  the  bears  push  the  flaps  of  the  kitchen  tent 
apart  and  help  themselves.  Sometimes  they  climb  to  the 
top  of  a  tree  and  jump  on  the  top  of  the  tent,  of  course 
falling  through.  .\t  one  cam]")  they  did  this,  and  carried 
away  ten  hams  in  one  night.  They  are  very  fond  of  sweet 
things,  and  people  feed  them  candy  by  the  boxful.  Once 
in  a  while,  a  bear  will  get  angry  and  chase  you.  They 
generally  bother  the  camps  at  night. 

It  was  at  noon  on  the  second  day  of  our  tour  that  we 
came  to  the  Gibbon  Lunch  Camp.  It  had  been  raining 
all  the  forenotm,  but  the  clouds  broke  away  a  little  as  we 
came  to  the  camp.  Just  after  lunch,  an  old  bear  came 
down,  accompanied  by  her  two  cubs,  one  black  and  the 
other  brown.  It  took  a  great  deal  of  coa.xing  to  get  the 
three  bears  together.  One  cub  especially  seemed  much 
Vol..  XLI.— 3v 


little  meteor  whicli  is  moving  around  the  sun  in 
its  own  path,  just  as  the  immensely  larger  comets 
and  planets  are  doing.  On  the  average,  these 
particles  arc  moving  about  twenty-six  miles  a 
second  when  they  are  at  the  distance  from  the 
sun  that  the  earth  is,  and,  as  the  earth  itself  is 
moving  eighteen  and  one  half  miles  a  second,  the 
two  bodies  are  sure  to  collide  with  each  other 
with  a  high  velocity.  If  the  earth  runs  into  the 
particle  in  such  a  way  as  to  overtake  it,  it  will 
strike  our  air  with  a  speed  of  only  about  eight 
miles  a  second;  if  they  meet  "head  on,"  so  to 
speak,  they  may  come  together  with  a  speed  of 
forty- four  miles  a  second.  In  either  case  the 
friction  of  the  air  on  the  cold  particle,  as  this 
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plows  through  the  air,  instantly  heats  it  up  to  a 
heat  so  great  that  it  is  vaporized  and  appears  to 
us  as  a  shooting-star. 

The  reason  why  the  little  meteoric  [)articles  arc 
moving  so  very  swiftly  in  the  first  place  is  simply 
hecause  they  are  falling  toward  the  sun.  l'"ver_\ 
world  and  sun  attracts  everything  near  it  hy  vir- 
tue of  the  wonderful  force  known  as  "gravita- 
tion." You  "weigh''  something,  or  feel  heavy, 
simply  because  the  great  earth  is  pulling  you  to- 
ward itself,  and  when  you  drop  a  stone  from  your 
hand,  it  falls  because  the  earth  is  pulling  upon  it. 
If  you  could  carry  the  stone  many  millions  of 
miles  away  from  the  earth  and  there  let  it  drop, 
it  would  begin  to  fall  toward  the  earth  very 
slowly,  but  as  it  fell,  it  would  continually  move 
faster  and  faster,  until  when  it  finally  struck  the 
earth,  it  would  be  moving  no  less  than  seven  miles 
in  each  second.  Now  in  exactly  the  same  way, 
each  of  the  little  meteoric  particles  away  off  in 
space  began  long  ago  to  feel  tlie  pull,  or  "gravita- 
tion," of  our  sun,  and  to  fall  toward  that  body. 
If  the  meteorite  and  the  sun  had  both  been  at  rest 
at  first,  the  meteorite  would  have  simply  fallen 
into  our  sun :  but  as  our  sun  is  moving  through 
space  at  the  rate  of  eleven  miles  in  each  second, 
the  meteorite  will  not  hit  it  exactly,  but  will  miss 
it  and  begin  to  swing  around  it  in  a  curved  path. 
As  the  sun  is  so  much  larger  than  the  earth,  its 
pull  is  very  much  greater.  If  you  could  visit  the 
sun,  you  would  find  when  there  that  you  weighed 
more '  than  twenty-seven  times  as  much  as  you 
weigh  on  the  earth ;  that  is,  the  sun  would  pull 
you  down  twenty-seven  times  as  hard  as  the  earth 
does.  If  you  weigh  one  hundred  pounds  here, 
you  would  weigh  twenty-seven  hundred  pounds 
there,  and  be  crushed  by  your  own  weight.  This 
great  pull  of  the  sun  on  each  of  the  meteorites 
makes  them  fall  very  swiftly  indeed:  it  is  be- 
cause the  pull  is  so  strong  that  when  they  have 
fallen  toward  the  sun  to  the  place  where  the  earth 
is,  we  find  them  moving  some  twenty-six  miles  in 
a  single  second.  —  E.  D. 

what  is  printers  ink? 

Si'RI\(;fiki.ii.  M  \ss. 
De.aR  St.  Nichoi..\s:    Will  ycm  kindly  tell  me  what  print- 
er's ink  is  made  of? 

^'<>urs  truly. 

DciN  AI.Ii  MrAi  I.ISTEK. 

Printing-inks  are  mainly  composed  of  pigments 
and  varnish  ground  together  in  proper  relation 
to  one  another  to  suit  the  different  grades  of 
work  for  which  they  are  intended.  Pigments 
furnish  the  color  and  the  varnish  the  "binder," 
which  holds  the  color  to  the  paper.  Pigments  are 
mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal.     Many  of  the  pig- 


ments used  in  the  making  of  printii\g-inks  arc 
from  artificial  mineral  sources,  derived  through 
chemical  action,  and  include  such  colors  as  ver- 
milion, artificial  ultramarine  blue,  Chinese  white, 
pure  scarlet,  and  emerald  green,  .\lmost  any 
pigment  can  Ijc  closely  (iuplicated  by  artificial 
means. 

The  varnishes  used  are  mainly  linseed-  and 
rosin-oil,  the  former  being  used  in  the  better 
grades  of  ink  on  account  of  the  property  it  pos- 
sesses for  absorbing  o.xygen.  When  spread  out 
into  a  thin  film,  it  forms  a  smooth  hard  coating 
which,  after  drying  a  few  hours,  does  not  rub  off. 
The  rosin  varnish  does  not  dry  so  rapidly.  It  is 
used  in  the  cheaper  inks,  and  is  intended  for 
softer  paper  that  easily  absorbs  the  ink. 

Every  ink  manufacturer  has  certain  secret  for- 
mulas of  his  own,  and  it  is  only  by  long  experi- 
ence that  he  knows  when  ami  how  to  add  to  the 
pigment  and  varnish  certain  materials,  as  tallow, 
soap,  castor-oil,  and  beeswax,  which  assist  the  ink 
in  overcoming  certain  difficulties.  —  "The  Ameri- 
can Printer."  .\'ew  York  City. 

MANY  EGGS,  BUT  NOT  A  WELL-KEPT  NEST 

M.\[.liF,X  Bridgk,  X.  V. 
Di-AU  Si.  Xiilliil.\s:    I  \\;i>   walkins;  in  the  garden,  and 
discovered   under  a  big  apple-tree   thirty-three    speckled 
hrown  eg^s  of  a  guinea-hen.     Thev  were  scattered  on  the 


THE    rUKIlllSLV    S(  Airi,  UK  !■    Kl 


INKA-IIKN. 


ground  in  no  nest  whatever,  and  were  apparently  deserted, 
i  send  a  photograph  which  I  tn.ik  of  ihc  eggs,  hoping  il 
will  interest  your  readers.  ; 

Very  sincerely  yours,  ; 

Jane  Elizabeth  HAMMoNb.     | 

The  guinea-hen  is  a  very  careless  bird,  judgins: 
by  the  appearance  of  her  nest.     She  has  never 
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'     been  fully  domesticated,  and  is  still  so  wild  tjiat 
j     she  hides  her  nest,  and,  though  she  lays  many 
I     eggs,  rt'adily  deserts  it  when  it  is  discovered  or 
when  she  is  frightened. 

WHAT  CAUSES  SNORING 

.\ll  AN  lie  CiTV,  N.  J. 

DkaR  St.  Nicholas:    Will  you  please  tell  me  why  a  per- 
son snores? 

Vour  interested  reader, 

ESTKLLE  STACEDORN. 

Snoring  is  usually  due  to  some  obstruction  of 
the  nose  or  ujiper  air-passages,  which  limits  the 
normal  opening.  Sometimes  it  is  due  simply  to 
extreme  rela.xation  of  the  muscles  which  support 
the  lower  jaw.  People  then  breathe  partly 
through  the  mouth  instead  of  through  the  nose 
alone.  If  they  breathe  through  the  mouth  when 
wide  awake,  the  muscles  of  the  throat  are  con- 
trolled, and  there  is  no  snoring.  When  one  is 
asleep,  these  muscles  of  the  throat  arc  all  re- 
la.xed,  and  some  of  them  keep  falling  in  the  way 
of  the  double  current  of  air— i)art  coming  through 
the  nose  and  part  through  the  mouth.— Dr.  Rou- 
ERT  T.  Morris. 

which  is  the  more  intelligent— a  dog 
or  a  horse? 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Will  yuu  please  tell  me  which  is 
the  more  intelliijent,  the  dog  or  the  horse  ?     The  dog  al- 
ways seemed  so  to  me,  but  I  never  could  decide. 
Vour  interested  reader, 

Marv  Hkss  Meservev. 

Undoubtedly  the  dog  is  the  more  intelligent.— 

Cil'Y    RiCIIARUSOX. 

WHY  ■WIND  BLOWS  IN  A  COURTYARD 

liKKl.IN-,  Cf.KMANV. 
I  >!•  AR  .Si.  N ICHOLAS  :    I  write  to  ask  what  makes  the  wind 
blow  inside  of  a  courtyard  with  high  walls? 
Yours  truly, 

KaTHKRINE  WlIITF.llEAI). 

Of  course  it  is  not  the  same  wind  that  blows 
from  one  hilltop  to  another  and  through  the  long 
streets  of  the  city,  but  it  is  the  little  currents  of 
air  stirred  up  by  the  wind  that  go  round  and 
round  inside  the  courtyard,  or  inside  of  a  room, 
or  in  the  lee  of  any  dwelling.  If  the  cold  air  at 
night-time  settles  down  into  a  vallc)'  and  slays 
there  quietly  during  the  early  morning  hours 
before  the  sun  warms  the  soil,  there  may  still  be 
blowing  overhead  a  steady  upper  current ;  but 
I  this  upper  wind,  being  made  of  warmer  air  than 
that  in  the  valley,  is  not  likely  to  descend  and 
mix  up  with  the  lower  air  until  the  latter  rises 
after  being  warmed  up  by  the  warm  soil.  .\  wind 
is  something  large  and  steady  compared  with  the 
innumerable  whirls  and  gusts  that  we  ordinarily 
feel.     So  also  we  speak  of  the  steady  current  of 


a  river,  ignoring  the  many  vortices  and  uprushes 
and  down  rushes  of  water  that  belong  to  what  is 
called  the  tumultuous  flow.  A -bit  of  paper  in  the 
air,  or  a  bit  of  wood  in  the  river,  or  the  whirls 
of  smoke  behind  a  chimney,  give  us  some  idea  of 
the  irregularities  in  the  flow  of  water  and  air 
caused  by  small  obstacles  in  what  would  other- 
wise be  a  steady  flow  of  water,  or  a  steady  wind 
in  the  atmosphere.  The  swirls  of  air  inside  the 
courtyard  are  the  results  of  wind,  but  not  the 
wind  itself.— Clevel,\nd  Abbe. 

TWO  KINDS  OF  LEAVES  ON  ONE  PLANT 

W.VIEKIU'RY,  CO.NX. 

Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  1  was  looking  at  our  honeysuckle 
vine,  and  found  these  two  leaves  on  one  branch,  or  twig. 


TWO    KINDS    OF    HONEYSUCKLE    LEAVES. 

The  funny  one  was   farther  down  than  the  straight  one, 
which  was  on  the   end.     Will  you  kindly  explain   to  me 
wli:it  makes  the  difference  between  the  two  leaves  ? 
Vour  loving  reader, 

IIakkiet  de  Lanxey. 

I  do  not  know  "what  makes  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  leaves."  but  such  differences  are 
common.  I  have  an  example  near  home  in  the  ivy 
which  covers  our  university  buildings.  The  leaves 
at  the  bottom  of  the  plant  arc  compound,  while 
the  rest  are  simply  lobcd.  The  first  leaves  of  a 
pine  arc  needle-like  and  short  and  single,  but  the 
later  leaves  are  long  and  in  two's,  three's,  or 
five's.  In  arbor-vit;e  (Thuja),  the  first  leaves 
arc  short  and  necdle-likc,  while  later  leaves  are 
much  flattened. 

In  these  two  cases  (also  the  ivy),  many  of  us 
believe  the  earlier  leaves  indicate  an  ancestral 
condition ;  e.g.,  that  our  ivy  has  come  from  an 
ancestor  which  had  three  leaflets. 

.\s  a  mere  case  of  mechanics,  entire  leaves  are 
produced  when  the  veins  and  pulpy  portions  of 
the  leaves  grow  with  equal  rapidity;  if  the  veins 
grow  faster,  the  various  margins  arc  produced— 
serrate,  lobed,  and  even  compound  leaves.  — Ch as. 
J.  Chamberlain,  The  University  of  Chicago. 
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As  a  fitting  celebration  of  the  New-Vear  and  the  fifteenth 
birthday  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League,  our  young  verse- 
writers  and  photographers,  artists  and  puzzle-lovers,  have 
fairly  outdone  themselves.  Even  with  a  whole  page  added 
to  its  usual  limits,  the  space  allotted  cannot  begin  to  hold, 
this  month,  more  than  a  tithe  of  the  really  remarkable 
contributions  received;  and  many  of  those  here  printed 
have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  fourteen  years  of  the 
League's  history.  Read  tor  instance  the  ]»oems  —  for  true 
poems  they  are  —  that  won  the  gold  and  silver  badges,  and 
those  by  Honor  Members  on  pages  278  and  281,  and  see 


that  your  fathers  and  mothers,  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
cousins  and  chums  read  them  also.  Show  them,  too,  the 
prize- winning  drawings  and  photographs  —  and  ask  them 
if  any«*here  in  the  world  can  be  found  another  ctjllection 
of  the  work  of  boys  and  girls  to  surpass  or  equal  that  of 
our  beloved  League  pages. 

So  long  is  the  list  of  prize-winners  that  room  is  lefi 
for  only  the  briefest  of  introductions.  But  no  other  is 
required.  The  editor  need  only  say,  as  the  curtain  rises, 
"Here  they  .are!  Behold  them  anil  judge  for  your 
selves  I  '' 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   167 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  c<.iiisiiiei"ed. 

VERSE.     Gold  badges,  John  C.  Farrar  (age  17),  Burlington,  Vt.;  Vernie  Peacock  (age  15),  Rockford,  111. 
Silver  badges,  Alice  Lin  d  ley  (age   14),  Minneapolis,  .Minn  ;   Francesca  White  Moffat  (age   13),  New  ^■ork  City;  Eu- 
genia B.  Sheppard  (age  14).  Columbus.  O.;  Elizabeth  Campbell  Dukes  (age  11),  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 
PROSE.      Sil«-r  badges,  Edith  Mabel  Smith  (age   16),    London,  England;   Mamie  Levy  (age  12),  New  York  City; 
Margaret  Laughlin  (age  15).  Paris,  111. 

DRAWINGS.  Gold  badges,  E.  Theodore  Nelson  (.age  16),  Brooklyn,  X.  V.;  Welthea  B.  Thoday  (age  171,  .\an- 
tasket,  Mass. 

Silver  badges,  Virginia  B.  Bradfield  (age  15),   Tonliac.  .Mich.;  Lucile  G.  Robertson  (age  12).  Harrington,  111.;  Leo  M. 
Peterson  (age   16),  Chicago.  Ill;   M.  Betty  Watt  (age  14),  Welleslcy.  Mass. 
PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge.  Duncan  Mellor  (age  i4),Plainfield,  X.  J. 

Silver  badges.  Robert  Redfield   (age   151,  Chicago,"  III.;   Lucy  G.  Plumb  (age   17),  New   .Millord,  Conn.;  Patrino  M. 
Colis  (age   lb).  East  I'leasantville.  X'.  V.;  Martha  Robinson  (age  Hi).  Wollaston.  Mass.;  Henry  M.  Just,  Jr.  (age  14), 
Cape  May,  N.  J.;    Marion  W.  Dorsey  (age  14),  St.  Paul,  Minn.;   WiUard  Robinson  (age    14),  Guthrie  Center.  la. 
WILD  CREATURE  PHOTOGRAPHY.     Class  ■•  1)'  iiii/e,  James  C.  Maples  (age  15),  Port  Chester,  X.  V. 
PUZZLE-MAKING.     Clold  badges.  Jessica  B.  Noble  (age  13),  Los  .\ngeles,  Cal.;  Ida  Cramer  (age  12),  Reinbeck.  la. 
Silver  badge,  Irene  Glascock  (age  12).  Culver.  Ind. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.  Gold  badges.  Eleanor  E.  Carroll  (age  16),  West  Xew  Brighton,  .X.  V.;  Alfred  Hand,  3d 
(age  15),  Scranton,  Pa.;  Lothrop  Bartlett  (age  15),  Barnstable,  Mass.;  Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  Jr.  (age  11),  Prince- 
ton, X.  J.  Silver  badges,  Katharine  Chapman  (age  14),  Kensington,  Md.;  J.  Whitton  Gibson  (age  14),  Norristown, 
Pa.;   Ruth  V.  A.  Spicer  (age  13  1.  Washington.  Ii.  C. 
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COMK   ALONG.  IIV    ROBFRT    KRDFIEI.D,    AGE   I5. 

(SILVRK    BAnCK.) 
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IHK   \(JICI-:  OF  THK  CITV 
r.i  symfhony't 

BY    JOHN    C.    FARRAR    (AGE    I?  I 

(Gald  Haclin',    Silver  Badge  -con  February,  ;of,') 
( Avn.Nv  rt  I 
ItKNKXTil  till*  lawiu'  sk\'  whiTc  llir  misty  luiust-lops  Hi, 
Ihc  cock,  with  UnisUil  tVathrrs.  k'v<s  tlu-  city's 
muezzin  cry  ; 

"Awake!  awake!     The  day!  the  ikiy  !  " 
'I'lien.  from  their  rlinyy  hovels,  come   men   with  picks 

:iiiil  shovels. 
Who  tramp  with  slow,  accustoineil   feel  upon  the   fasl- 

.'ivvakenini:  street. 
AnJ  hear  the  morning  knelling,  with  steel  voice  ever 
telling  : 

"To  w.irl,  '  1.1  vvi.rk  '     ( )ii.v  '  ol.<-v  !" 


l*'ron)  a  luishetl  •liminueiido  to  a  gradual  crescendo, 
("innes  the  whirring,  roaring  tune  of  the  city's  heart  at 

noon. 
I'ale  faces,  red  faces,  faces  streaked  with  care. 
Toul  he.irts.  cunning  hearts,  hearts  pure  and  fair, 
Kushing  on.  rushing  on.  merciless  .mil  swift. 
ICvermore.  evermore,  hiunan  .'itonis  drift. 

(scherzo^ 

The  tune  of  the  night  when  the  lights  are  bright 
Sings  with  gaiety  antl  hil.'irity  ; 
Killed  with  the  sound  of  d.incing  feel, 
latching  the  l.iughter  that  tills  the  street. 
.Marked  with  the  rhythm  of  passion's  heat. 
\nd  rolling  oui  in  a  Inim;iii  song 
The  vvT,nderlnl  h.-ittle  of  right  and  wrong. 

I  I ..VKIJIIF.TTOI 

Sounds  of  the  night,  sounds  of  deep  emotion. 
Strike  upon  the  stars  to  capture  peace  : 
Hush  thy  vain  and  clamorous  commotion. 
Hush,  and  with  the  midnight  echoes,  cease  1 


-^>Hp»«^ 


•f>»sp»4^IB»^ 


fMK   ALONG.^        RV  DeNC.VN   MKI.LOR,   ACtt   I4.      (COLD  DVDGR. 
SILVER   BADCB  WON  NOV.,  1913.) 

Till-:  ROAD  TO   SUCCESS 

nVBF.TTY    ItlMPIIREVS     (AGE    121 

(Honor  Member) 
TiiERK  the  little  girl  sal,  on  the  hill  of  Success,  by  the 
fountain  of  Happiness,  thinking  over  her  travels.  It  had 
been  a  hard  ro.-ni.  the  one  on  which  she  came,  and  she 
might  never  h.ive  come  had  she  not  had  such  good 
friends  to  help  her.  First  of  all.  there  was  the  River 
Work,  and  the  ro;id  went  .-ill  the  vv;ty  beside  it.  The 
river  h;id  serveil  ."is  music  ;inil  drink'.     Then  there  \v:is 


Prince  Mope,  who  hacl  slain  the  dragon.  Despair,  who 
blocked  her  way.  And  without  the  beautiful  fairy  Pa- 
tience, she  could  never  have  climbed  the  Hills  of  Dis- 
couragement that  stood  so  boldly  in  front  of  her.  And 
the  sprite  Conscience  prevented  her  going  on  the  wrong 
rn.ml.   I.azy    Lane.      When    the   rushing  torrent.    Danger. 


"COMF.  ALONG.         BV  LUCV  G.   PLrMB,  AGE   17. 
(Sn.VEK   RADGE.) 

confronted  her.  she  crossed  safely  on  the  bridge  of 
Courage.  .-Xnd  then,  when  the  road  was  vt-ry.  very 
rough,  she  built  a  boat  of  the  trees  of  Thought,  and 
sailed  (|uietly  along  on  River  Work.  (.She  called  her 
boat  Wisdom.) 

Yes.  the  road  was  hard,  but  her  friends  were  good, 
.ind  they  await  any  other  traveler  who  may  travel  the 
roarl  to  Success,  if  only  he  is  willing  to  use  them. 

THE  ROAD  TO   SUCCESS 

IIV    MAMIE   LEVY    (AGE    I3) 

(Sili'er  Badge) 

There  is  one  sure  road  to  success — work.  Even  the 
greatest  men  who  are  known  all  over  the  world,  have 
•  inly  reached  success  after  hard  work. 

A  living  exam- 
ple of  this  is 
Thomas  Edison, 
ne  of  the  great- 
st  men  of  this 
.ige.  He  and  sonu 
of  his  friends 
were  once  talking 
about  his  recent 
inventions,  when 
one  of  them  said  : 

"You  must  have 
had  a  great  deal 
of  inspiration  to 
be  able  to  do  all 
this." 

Edison  replied:  "Yes.  two  per  cent,  inspiration,  bul 
ninety-eight  per  cent,  perspiration." 

Dishonest    work,    .'iltlunigh    it    ni.iv    bring    the    worker 


FRirM)    OF     IMF    FAMir.V. 
.MA«V   H.     vrFSERVFV, 
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great    success,    does    not    bring    with    it    any    feeling    of 
victory. 

In  many  cases  when  an  author  reaches  fame,  people 
exclaim,  "What  luck  I"  They  do  not  know  the  work 
thcit  was  done  before  that  author  attained  his  success. 
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1911. 


"A    HEADING    FOR   JANUAUV."       EV    K.  THEnDOKE    N  ELSON,  AGE    l6. 
(GOLD    BADGE.       SILVER    BADGE    WON    APRIL,    igi2.) 

Dickens  worked   many  years,   as   an   unknown   reporter, 
before  he  won  his  triumphs  as  an  author. 

From  these  examples  we  can  sec  that  work  is  the  sure 
road  to  success. 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

BY    I^UCILE    ELTZAUETH    FITCH    (AGE    I7) 

( Honor  Member) 

There  is  a  city  by  such  splendor  swept. 
Its  very  name  enraptureth  the  ear  : 
Ah,  Venice,  how  the  arts  thou  soughtest  to  rear 

Have,  round  thy  grandeur  once  un(iuestioned,  crept ! 

A  poem  wert  thou  then  ;  and  in  thee  slept 
Music  and  love.     These  did  thy  gondolier 
Combine  in  native  song  when,  hushed  to  hear. 

It  seemed  thine  own  blue  waters  sighed  and  wept. 

That  was  the  old,  discarded  for  the  new. 

Thou  still  art  great,  but  far  less  fair  to  see. 
Venetian  gondoliers  there  are  but  few, 

And  motor-launches  shrill  modernity. 

Must  progress  and  advancement  lift,  e'en  now. 

The  coronal  of  beauty  from  thy  brow? 


DEER.       DV  JAMES  C.    MAPLES,   AGE    I_S,       ("ILD    CREATURE 
PHOTOGRAPHY  PRIZE,  CLASS   "  D.     ) 

THAT  ENTERTAINMENT 

BY     EDITH     MABEL    SMITH     (AC.E    i6) 

(Silver  BaJge) 
"I   'm   sure  to   forget  that  poem   when   the  time  comes,' 
said  Beth  Brownlie. 


"You  won't  forget  it,"  Connie  Elliot  replied  ; 
said  it  perfectly  quite  four  times  to-day." 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  breaking-up  concert,  and 
Beth  was  to  recite.  The  two  girls  descended  into  the 
rapidly  filling  hall.  Beth's  fingers  twitched  nervously  as 
she  repeated  "The  Slave's  Dream"  to  herself. 

The   chords   of   the   opening   duet   startled    her.      The 
concert    had    begun !      She    listened    with    interest   until 
Connie  nudged  her.     "You  're  next,"  she  said. 
"Me  !"  cried  Beth,  almost  aloud. 
She  ascended  the  platform  steps,  bowed,  and  began: 

"  'The  Arrow  and  the  Song,'  by  Longfellow." 
Her   schoolmates   looked   up    in    astonishment.      They 
all  knew  the  piece  ;  they  had  learned  it  in  class. 

Beth  said  the  poem  perfectly;  calls  of  "Encore!  en- 
core!" rang  through  the  hall,  so  that  she  had  to  recite 
again.  She  went  slowly  up  the  steps,  bowed  as  before, 
then  recited  "The  Slave's  Dream."  This  also  she  said 
faultlessly,  and 
another  burst  of 
applause  greeted 
the  last  word. 

"Why  did  n't 
you  say  that  first?" 
Connie  asked. 

"Because."  said 
Beth,  "when  I  got 
on  the  platform,  I 
could  n't  remem- 
ber who  wrote  it. 
I  knew  Longfel- 
low wrote  the 
other  one,  and 
when  I  was  half 
through.  I  re- 
membered he  was 
the  author  of  'The 
Slave's  Drean'  as 
well,  so  I  gave  that 
as   the   encore." 

The  rest  of  the  entertainment  went  smoothly,  then  at 
the  end  came  the  prizes.  Beth  was  quite  sure  she  had 
not  won  a  prize  until  the  principal  read  out;  "The 
Mayor's  special  prize  for  recitation  :    Beth   Brownhe." 

Beth  ran  up  the  steps,  and  bowed,  or  rather  bobbed,  to 
the  gentleman  as  he  handed  her  a  crisp  five-dollar  bill. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CITY 

BY    M.\RY    DENDY     (AGE    1$) 

On,  what  is  it  that  bids  us,  when  summer  's  nearly  o'er. 
Look  with  longing  eyes  about  us,  and  be  frolicsome  no 

more  ?  ■  •  c  -1 

What  makes  us  take  the  railway  guide,  that  volume  lull 

of  doom, 
To  find  the  trains  that  bear  us  back  to  work,  to  dirt, 

and  gloom  ? 

Every  worker  in  the  city  knows  the  city's  dreaded  call. 
It  comes  to  vou,  it  conies  to  me,  it  comes  to  one  and  all. 
We  must  leave  those  pleasant  places,  we  must  leave 

that  sunny  sea, 
We  must  leave  those  breezy  uplands,  we  must  leave  that 

grassy  lea. 

For  the  city  now  is  calling,  and  its  voice  must  be 

obeyed. 
For  all  our  happy   times  there  is  a  price  that  must  be 

paid. 
We  must  toil  and  we  must  labor,  through  every  dreary 

dav. 
With  thoughts  of  past  vacations  to  cheer  us  on  our  way. 


"HOW    THEV    RIDE."      lU     MAR 
AGE    16. 
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'A    FRlRNIl   <»F   THF    FAMILY. 
MARTHA    RnniNSttN.  AGP.    |6. 
(mi^VKK    ItAPCR.) 


^ 


'  h'kiknds  ok  1hk  family.       f.v  ,m.icf.  .\u>ohk, 
.\<;r  i6. 


A    FKIF.NI>  OF  THK    FAMIl.V. 
I'AI  KINO   M.    COI.IS,    ACK   l6. 

(sii.vF.K  nAor.i-:.) 


\f,h    14       isn.\  I-  [ 


.\    FRIF.ND   OK    IHK    F.VMILV.  I(\     VIKtij.NIA    .s^IiKl.■^■, 

AGK    II. 


Tiin;  oi.n  and  thr  xrw 

BV    ALICK    LIXUI.F.Y    (AOE    14) 

(Siher  Badge) 
Maky  Ann  is  lovely  and  nvw. 
With  rosy  checks  and  eyes  of  bine. 
And  Kolden  hair  which  waves  and  curls. 
And  teeth  like  pearls. 

Bui  when  I  play  with  Mary  Ann. 
1  have  to  he  careful  as  I  cm  : 
For  if  I  should  happen  to  let  her  fall. 
Tlu-ri'  would  he  no  doll. 

Isabella  is  old  an<l  worn. 
With  faded  cheeks  and  eyes  forlorn  ; 
I  cannot  say  much  of  her  hair  : 
For — 't  is  not  there  ! 

Hut  when  with  Isabella'  1  play. 
I  need  n't  be  cireful.  the  least  bit.  I  say  ; 
For  if  I  should  happen  to  let  her  fall 
"I*  would  n't  ni.atter  .at  all. 

I  don't  know  which  I  like  bi-st  of  the  two. 
Isabella  so  old.  or  Mary  Ann  new  ; 
Rut  I  've  thought  it  over  until  I  'ni  blue. 
So  I  '11  le.'ixe  it  to  vou. 


THE  VOICE  OF  THF.  CITY 

BY    FRANCKSCA    WHITE    MOl-KAT    (aGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
I  HEAR  it  in  my  sick-bed  as  I  lie 
A-listening  to  the  people  passing  by. 
It  is  alwiiys  moanin.g  over  the  same  tune: 
"If  you  want  to  fill  your  money-bag  up  soon, 
You  must  always  hurry,  haste. 
Here  you  ha\e  no  time  to  waste  !" 
I  grow  tired  of  the  sameness  of  the  tune. 

I  hear  it  in  the  passing  of  the  crowd. 
I  hear  it  in  their  busy  footsteps  loud. 
As  they  lea\  e  work  at  the  close  of  afternoon  : 
"If  you  want  to  fill  your  money-bag  up  soon. 

You  must  always  hurry,  haste. 

Here  you  have  no  time  to  waste  !" 
Do  they  never  cease  from  chanting  that  same 


tune; 


1   he.'ir  il  in  the  midnight  soft  and  low 

.\s  the  rich  folk  from  their  pleasures  homeward  go. 

I. ike  the  poor  who  stop  to  eat  and  rest  at  noon. 

They  say,  "I  must  make  still  more  money  soon  !" 
Though  they  need  not  hurry,  haste, 
And  they  have  their  time  to  waste. 

Yet  they  never  cease  from  humming  that  same  tune. 
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THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CITY 

BY    ELIZABETH    CAMPBELL   DUKES    (AGE    II) 

(Siher  Badge) 
I  CAN  hear  the  city  calling! 
Oh,  the  music  is  enthralling, 

Where,  througli  shining  plate-glass  windows,  colored 
bonbons  gleam  ; 
There  are  most  bewitching  dolls. 
Dressed  in  gorgeous  folderols. 

And  the  people  fill  the  streets  in  a  stream. 
There  are  playbills  everywhere. 
Notices  of  some  great  fair. 

Photographs   and  jewels  rare — wondrous   seem  ! 

Oh,  the  fresh-baked  cakes  and  pies, 
How  they  tantalize  my  eyes  ! 

And  the  frosted  buns  a-lying  in  the  pan. 
While  a  sugar  bride  and  groom  walk  where  candied 

roses  bloom — 
Oh,  the  city's  voice  I  'U  answer  when  I  can. 

THAT  ENTERTAINMENT 

BV    FBANKLIN    DE.XTEK,   JR.    (aGE   8) 

Once  I  went  to  a  circus.     It  was  not  an  ordinary  circus. 
We  all  dressed  up  in  things. 

There  was  a  fat 
man,  and  a  clown, 
and  a  man  dressed 
up  like  a  robber. 

First  there  were 
L^ymnastics. 

Then  they  had 
flowers  and  things 
to  sell.  They  had 
a  pony  that  a  man 
drove,  and  a  pony 
that  you  could  ride. 
They  had  a  phono- 
graph that  played 
when  we  marched. 
The  masks  were  very  stuffy.  We  played  on  the  grass 
before  the  audience,  and  did  all  sorts  of  funny  things. 
We  beat  the  drums.  One  of  them  pulled  a  little  pony- 
cart,  it  was  only  a  play  one.     There  was  one  girl  that 


was  dressed  up  like  a  Chinaman.     This  circus  was  for 
the  floating  hospital.     I  think  they  made  twenty  dollars. 


^  Hew  X 


,  HOL 1  , 


AGE    13. 


"A    HEADING     FOK     JANUARY. 
BV  WELTHEA    B.    THODAY,    AGE 
17.         (GOLD      BADGE.  SILVER 

BADGE       WON        MARCH,      1912.) 


THE  OLD  AND 
THE  NEW 

BY   EI:ANUEL   FARllSTKIN    (AGE    i6)     _ 

{Honor  Member) 
When  learned  men 
Would  wield  the  pen 

In  days  of  old.  gone  by  ; 
And  essays  wise. 
Of  endless  size, 

Would  write  on  subjects  dry, 
In  what  they  wrote 
They  'd  always  quote 

A  dozen  lines  of  Greek, 
And  here  and  there 
Would  ever  flare 

What  Latin  they  could  speak. 

But,  nowadays, 
Another  craze 

Has  seized  the  learned   few; 
That  done  by  sage 
In  former  age, 

Our  wise  men  will  not  do  ; 
Their  works  must  be 
Completely  free 

From  all  such  dry  harangue ; 
They  use  instead 
Of  tongues  long  dead 

The  very  latest  slang. 


'a  friend  of  the  family, 
isabella  r.  rea,  age  16. 


BV    MARION    VV.    DORSEV,    AGE    14. 
(silver    BADGE.) 
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A    HEADING    FOR   JANUAKV.  IIV    LL'CII.E    G.   ROBERTSU 

AGE    12.       (SILVER    BAUtiH.) 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

BY   ELEANOR   HINMAN    (AGE    I3) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  old  home  hid  itself  in  trees  that  made  a  mist  in 

May ; 
The  blooming  branches  seemed  to  light  the  boards  of 

weathered  gray  ; 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  Oh,  well,  perhaps  while  "Pearl"  is  small,  I  '11  try  and 

,  1  not  demur ; 

BY    VKRNIE    IT^XCOCK    (ACE    IS)  D    .    ■       .  •.   .11      1.  t    .11    .  ■ 

But  just  you  wait  till  she  grows  up — I    11  have  it  out 
(Gold  Badge.     Silxer  Badge  won  November,  tgil)  with  her ! 

(By  a  small  boy) 
Yes,  I  'm  as  mad  as  I  can  be,  and  you  will  soon  see 

why. 
And  if  I  were  a  sissy-girl,  I  'm  very  sure  I  'd  cry; 
For.  up-stairs,  sleeping  in  my  crib,  is  "Papa's  little 

Pearl  — 
The  "something"  I  am  mad  about — a  brand-new 

baby  girl  I 

Just  yesterday  the  nurse  came  down  with  something 

in  her  arm, 
I  wondered  what  on  earth  it  was.  and  if  't  would  do 

nie  harm  ; 
But  Nurse  just  smiled  her  sweetest  smile,  and  said : 

"Now  come  and  see 
Y'Hir  little  baby  sister  I"     Well,  it   surely  did  shock 

me ! 

And  now  I  must  n't  holler,  and  I  must  n't  bang  the 

doors; 
I  must  n't  play  with  playthings  that  make  noise  upon 

the  floors ; 
And  when  I  go  up-stairs  at  all,  I  have  to  tiptoe  round 

As  if  I  were  an  angel,  and  was  treading  holy  ground.      I  watched  the  sunrise  touch  their  tops,  and  then  I  rode 

away. 
The  perfume  of  the  orchard  bloom   was  wafted  on  the 

breeze. 
The  dew  lay  thick  upon  the  grass  and  flowers  beneath 

the  trees. 
But  all  my  veins  were  fired  with  a  painful,  strange 
unease. 

I   whipped  my  horse  to  gallop,  and   I  watched  the 

glowing  sky  : 
My  mother  rode  beside  me,  but  not  a  word  spoke  I 
Till  we  reached  the  little  station,  and  then  I  sobbed, 

"Good-by  !" 
(In  thought  I  see  the  meadows  still,  and  smell  the 

new-plowed  sod  ; 
Still  see  the  dashing  brooklet  where  the  early  flowers 

nod ; 
.\nd  watch  that  little  farm-house  send  its  incense-smoke 

to  God!) 

nh,  when  I  sought  a  new  home  in  the  city's  crowded  air, 
I   saw  but  dingy  walls  around  that  rise  up  bleak  and 

bare 
To  meet  a  faded  heaven  that  looks  down  with  empty 

stare 
To  see  a  Godless  people  sell  their  very  souls  for  bread. 
And  a  place  whose  every  byway  hides  at  night  a 

nameless  dread, 
And  an  air  so  full  of  striving,  peace  abides  but  with  the 

dead. 


HOW    THEY    RIDE.  BY   M.    BETTY    WATT,    AGE    14. 

(SILVER  BADGE.) 

And  if  I  make  a  fuss  to  Nurse,  she  shakes  her 

finger,  so. 
And  says,  in  bossy  fashion,  "Now,  my  dear,  you 

surely  know 
That  your  sister  is  the  baby  ;  you  have  not  that  honor 

now ; 
So  you  must  be  a  real  good  boy,  as  good  as  you 

know  how  !" 


I  am  wrong  ;  it  must  be  even  here  that  homes  are  blest ; 
God  would  never  let  His  people  fall  so  far  from  what  is 

best ; 
But  my  heart  is  sick  and  weary,  and  my  frame  cries  out 

for  rest. 
And  i  ceek  and  cannot  find  it ;  I  must  live  from  day  to 
day ; 
Huh  !  so  she  thinks,  just  because  I   'm  old,   I  should      .^nd  the  town  is  hard  and  cruel,  though  I  thought  it 

give  in  with  grace  bright  and  gay. 

To  that  new  one,  who,  in  perfect  bliss,  has  taken  up      Little  farm-house,  mine  no  longer,  tell  me  why  I  rode 
my  place  ;  away ! 
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"A    HEADING    FOR   JANUARY.  BY    DEATRICE    DROWN,   AGE    I4. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

BY    EUGENIA    B.    SHEPPARD    (aGE    I4) 

{Silver  Badge) 
Dim  was  the  drawing-room,  lights  soft  and  tender 
Caressed  the  gold  harp-strings  and  shone  on  the 

fender, 
While  in  the  soft  shades  o'er  the  mantelpiece  wide. 
Two  old-fashioned  pictures  hung  still  side  by  side. 
A  quaint    maid  was  one,  in  whose  hair,  soft  and 

gleaming, 
A  red  rose  was  caught ;  those  eyes,  bright  and  beaming. 
Long  years  ago  watched  that  slow,  graceful  dance 
The  minuet  called  ;  those  small  feet,  perchance,  , 
Trod  many  a  measure,  led  many  a  ball. 
Yet  now  they  are  silent,  and  perished  are  all 
Who  once  prized  the  beauty  of  Anthea  Kyle. 
And  still  in  those  deep  eyes  there  lingers  a  smile. 

But  now  in  this  hour  of  mystic  twilight, 
'Cross  the  shadowy  floor  steals  a  figure  so  slight ; 
At  the  fireplace  she  pauses,  in  the  silence  it  seems 
That  the  face  which  she  lifts  is  the  spirit  of  dreams 
Yet  undreamed  ;   while  the  hair  and  the  eyes  are  the 

same 
As  the  portrait  above,  the  colonial  dame. 
Now  the  real  child  speaks  softly:  "Dear  Anthea,"  her 

cry, 
"To  be  worth  your  fair  name  every  day  do  I  try." 
Then  their  eyes  met  in  tryst,  away  turned  the  child. 
Reigned  the  darkness  and  shadows — but  the  portrait 

still  smiled. 

THAT  ENTERTAINMENT 

BY     MARGARET    LAUGHLIN     (AGE     1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
(Taken  from  ''The  Bugvillc  Daily  Newsleaf") 
"All  Bugvillc  is  in  a  state  of  excitement.   Last  evening, 
the   New   Rose  Theater  was  torn   from  its  stem   in  the 
course    of    the    entertainment    given    by    Miss    Ladybug 
and  Mr.  Cricket." 

(Miss  Ladybug  and  Mr.  Cricket  were  natives  of  Bug- 
villc who  had  been  studying  interpretative  dancing  at 
the.  Butterfly  Hall,  and  had  returned  to  Bugville  to  give 
their  initial  performance.) 

"The  theater,  which  was  seen  fully  lighted  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  was  very  beautiful.  The  curtain  rose 
promptly  at  eight  o'clock.  Miss  Ladybug  and  Mr. 
Cricket  surpassed  the  highest  expectations,  and  proved 
themselves  quite  skilled  in  the  art  of  interpretative  dan- 
cing. 


"At  the  beginning  of  the  second  act,  a  slight  tremor 
was  felt  throughout  the  theater.  It  was  immediately 
followed  by  one  stronger  and  more  terrifying.  By  this 
time,  the  audience  was  greatly  alarmed,  and  rushed  for 
the  stem-escapes.  They  were  followed  by  Miss  Lady- 
bug  and  Mr.  Cricket,  who  reached  safety  just  as  the 
theater  was  lilted  upward  into  space. 

"Astronomers  have  been  busy  with  reedscopes  trying 
to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  terrible  disaster,  and  as 
this  paper  goes  to  press,  it  is  thought  by  Professor  Po- 
tato-bug to  have  been  caused  by  one  of  those  immense 
moving  bodies  called  men." 

THAT  ENTERTAINMENT 

BY    MARGARET    M.    BENNEY    (AGE    16) 

(Honor  Member) 
The  most  interesting  entertainment  I  ever  saw  was  a 
Parsee  wedding.    They  all  start  at  sunset,  and  continue 
nearly  all  night. 

At  the  one  which  I  am  describing,  the  men  were 
dressed  in  full  skirts,  and  wore  stiff  hats  ;  while  the  wo- 
men were  clothed  in  beautiful  white  silk  sari,  em- 
broidered in  colored  flowers  and  silver. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor  was  a  square  of  white  cloth, 
on  which  were  placed  two  chairs,  for  the  bride  and 
groom. 

The  bride  was  placed  on  a  foot-stool,  and  her  new 
relatives  presented  her  with  their  gifts,  and  went 
through  several  ceremonies.  Then  there  was  a  blast  of 
music,  and  the  groom,  who  was  the  most  important 
member  of  the  wedding,  entered  with  a  large  bouquet 
of  flowers  and  a  shawl,  which  were  his  gifts  for  the 
bride.     He  sat  down  on  one  of  the  chairs,  while  some 


'HOW    THEY    HIDE."      HV   VIRGINIA    P.    RR ADKIEI.D,    AGE    15, 
(SILVER    DADGE.) 


Other  men  stretched  a  piece  of  white  cloth  in  front  of 
him.  The  bride  was  then  brought  in  and  placed  on  the 
other  chair,  opposite  him,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mus- 
lin, for  they  were  supposed  to  have  never  seen  each 
other.  Under  this  they  joined  hands,  and  the  priests, 
chanting  all  the  while,  wrapped  a  rope  around  their 
hands,  and  seven  times  around  their  bodies.  At  last, 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  bride  and  groom,  seated 
side  by  side,  received  the  advice  and  blessings  of  the 
priests,  who  kept  throwing  rice  over  them. 
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Alter  that,  there  was  a  long  feast  out  in  the  yard,  and 
everybody  was  decorated  with  garlands  of  roses,  and 
presented  with  great  bunches  of  flowers. 

THE  VOICE  OF  THE  CITY 

BY   ANITA    L.   GRANNIS    (aGE    I3) 

{Honor  Member) 
I  WANDERED  in  the  Ghetto's  noisy  streets, 

And  on  the  crowded  pavement,  playing  there, 
I  saw  young  Jacob  of  the  noble  brow. 

And  slender  Rachel,  with  her  raven  hair. 
By  eddying  streams  of  thoughtless  passers-by, 

I  saw  their  only  playground  swept  away  ; 
And  watched  them  seek  another  one,  in  vain — 

Just  one  small  spot  where  children  twain  might  play. 
And,  as  I  gazed,  I  saw,  or  seemed  to  see, 

Two  other  children  playing,  long  ago, 
Id  wide  green  fields,  where  breezes  fresh  and  sweet 

Were  bending  tall  lush  grasses  to  and  fro 
Beneath  the  spreading  sky.     I  looked  again 

At  those  poor  little  children,  standing  there — 
And  oh!  a  voice  within  me  swelled  and  spake: 

Can  this  be  fair? 

THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW 

DY   MARION    MC  CABE    (aGE    IS) 

Poor  Sarah  Jane  sat  lone  and  sad 
While  down  she  drooped  her  head. 

A  doily  fair,  with  golden  hair, 
Lay  in  her  little  bed. 

In  came  the  mother  of  the  twain. 

With  eyes  of  sparkling  blue  ; 
She  smiled  in  glee,  and  kissed  Marie, 

And  even  hugged  her  too. 


But  one  fine  day,  it  came  to  pass 

That  Carlo  spied  Marie. 
His  joyous  bark  proclaimed  a  lark, 

But  not  for  her,  you  see. 

'T  is  Sarah  Jane,  the  lucky  doll. 
Escaped  from  doggie's  paws. 

Not  so  Marie,  from  grand  Paree, 
She  hung  from  Carlo's  jaws. 


Lucy  E.  Cooke 
Henrietta  L.  Pcrrine 
Annie  H.  Potter 
Ruih  DaKnall 
Laura  Wild 
Muriel  Irving 
Dorothy  Holt 
Jane  Laitimer 
Constance  (I.  Cameron 
Marian  Shaler 
Elizabeth  Macdonald 
Edith  Brodck 
Douglas  C.  Abbott 
Anna  De  Witt 
W.  Hennas  Stephenson 
Alice  L.  Chinn 
Dorothy  ^L  Nield 
Tillic  Rosen 
Helen  Bull 
Ann  Hastings 
Jean  G.  Justice 
Lavinia  Janes 
Julia  Sherman 
Katharine  Brown 
Irene  M.  Evans 
Lauretta  Wheat 
Edith  M.  Levy 
Helen  A.  Winans 
Margaret  Lautz 
Helena  E.  Perin 
Nell  U  pshaw 

PROSE,  2 

Ethel  N.  Pendleton 
Dorothy  Duncan 
Nell  F.  Hiscox 
Rose  Kadishevitz 
Emilie  Stuart 
Elise  Houghton 
James  S.  Valentine 
Mildred  Dauber 
Michael  Classman 
Alice  Levy 
Ruth  Cohn 
Laura  B.  Thompson 
Eunice  C.  Herendeen 
Dorothy  Reynolds 
Elizabeth  Ziegenfelder 


Eleanor  F.  Dyer 
Nell  Adams 
Joan  M.  Waterlow 
Mary  B.  Ashworth 
Nina  M.  Ryan 
Elsa  A.  Synneslvcdt 
Muriel  Ives 
Isabel  W.  Harper 
Lidda  Kladinko 
Ruth  E.  Sherburne 
Helen  D.  Church 
Herbert  A.  Harris 
Anne  Aslilcy 
Marcarel  P.  Sutphen 
Doruthy  Wood 
Oiga  van  S.  Owens 
Margaret  Shcrwin 
Fannie  W.  Buttcrfield 
Beth  M.  Nichols 
Lucile  H.  Quarry 
Katharine  W.  Hall 
Ruth  D.  E.  Flinn 
Eleanor  Johnson 
Hazel  K.  Sawyer 
Elizabeth  P.  Smith 
B.  Cress  well 
John  B.  Main 
Eleanor  Linton 
John  Perez 
Fiavia  Waters 
Marsaret  H.  Laidlaw 
Edith  V.  Manwell 
Grace  C.  Freese 
Helen  P.  Loudens- 

lager 
Jessie  M*  Thompson 

VERSE,  2 

Priscilla  Fraker 
Robert  J.  Cohn 
A.  B.  Blinn 
Mary  Porter 
Katharine  Gerry 
Bobbie  Arbogast 
Jeannette  Rustin 
Terence  Clark 
Sarah  F.  liorock 
Hugh  Winchlcy 


Susie  Scheuer 
Gillitand  Husband 
Loena  King 
Dorothy  Hughes 
George  Feldman 
Emma  Knapp 
Helen  G.  Barnard 
Emily  C.  Acker 
Ralph  G.  Demaree 
Dttnald  Kennedy 
Grctchen  Hcrcz 
Madeline  Zeisse 
Julia  S.  Marsh 
Copeland  Hovey 
Lucy  R.  Curtis 
Rosalie  L.  Hall 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Ruth  Kupfer 
Helen  T.  Stevenson 
Hilda  L.  Hulbcrt 
Elizabeth  E,  McCahan 
Nora  Sterling 
Mavis  Carter 

iohn  Reich 
larry  E.  Sharpe 
Louise  J.  Spanagle 
John  W.  Haley 
Genevieve  R.  Bartlett 
VcoLtle  M.  Willard 
Dorothy  L.  Macready 
Ruth  Hai,s 
Richard  Sias 
Margaret  ^L  Thomas' 
Sarah  M.  Bradley 
Sebastian  Gubbs 
Ruth  C.  Harris 
Anit.a  Marburg 
Jean  H.  Crepin 
Margaret  Clute 
Ruth  L.  Briggs 
Alta  I.  Davis 
Wilhelmina  Boon 
Ruth  W.  Tiffany 
Peyton  Rowan 
Jack  Field 
"Esther  Lowell 
Henrietta  H.  Henning 


•  HOW   THEV    RIDE 


(si[.\'KK    iiAl^i.K.) 


Now  Sarah's  heart  bounds  light  and  free, 

Because  of  Dotty's  kiss. 
She  's  glad  it  's  she,  and  not  Marie, 

Enjoying  all  the  bliss. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  who<;e  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  I 

Berenice  Hill 
Elsie  P.  Rriggs 
Lucy  (J.  Lewton 
Mildred  Longsireth 
Jeannette  E.  Lows 
Eleanor  O.  Wells 
Griffith  M    Harsh 
Lois  Hopkins 
Robert  Wormser 
Helen  Thane 
Travis  Shelton 
Helen  G.   Rankin 
Edith  Galley 
Francis  I),  llavs 
Elizabeth  A.  W. 

Campbell 
Dorothy  M.  Russell 


D.  Q.  Palmer 
Claire  H.  Roesch 
Esther  L  Tate 
^farjo^ie  E.  Moran 
Maria  B.  Piatt 
Celia  .^L  Carr 
Courtenav  W.  Halsey 
Alice  Hifebard 
Thyrza  Weston 
Caroline  F.  Ware 
Eugene  Scott 
Aileen  Daugherty 
Wyalt  Rushton 
Margaret  A.  Blair 
Lour>-  A.  Biggers 
Mildred  Hudson 
Mary  K.  Fagan 
Sally  Thompson 
Rose  Fischkin 


Christina  C.  McMurtin 
Hope  Satterlhwaite 
.Alfred  S.  N'alentine 
Hester  A.  Emmet 
Katharine  Owers 
Agatha  Gilbert 
Mary  E.  Clapp 
Sydney  R.  ^IcLea^ 
Frances  Cherr>' 
Alice  M.  Towsley 
H<ili:ne  M.  Roesch 
Richard  M.  (iudeman 
Anna  Michaels 
Anna  ^^  Sheldon 
Mildred  Benjamin 
Dorothy  Levy 
Margaret  Pennewell 
Barbara  Loeb 
Eleanor  W.  Haasis^ 


Hester  T.  Sheldon 
Gladys  M.  Smith 
Louise  Taggart 
Helen  W.  Piaget 
Laura  Hadley 
Ruth  Hooper 
Francis  P.  Squibb 
Anna  Carvey 
Carrj'l  Z.  Straus 
Elizabeth  C-  Carter 
Jeannette  Fellhcimcr 
Glenn  Codding 
Josephine  P.  January 

VERSE,  I 

Helen  D.  Hill 
Elizabeth  Morrison 

Dufficld 
Katharine  Kciser 
Eunice  Eddy 
Elsie  L.  Lustig 
Alice  Trimble 
Frances  B.  W'ard 
Jack  Flower 
Rachel  E.  Saxton 
Emily  S.  Stafford 
Mar>'  S.  Benson 
Rose  M.  Davis 
Emily  T.  Bujke 
Jrene  Mott 


Mildred  G.  W'heelcr 
Dorothy  Wilcox 

DRAWINGS.  I 

Hlldegarde  Beck 
Eleanor  David 
Miriam  Newcorn 
Alene  S.  Little 
Helen  C.  Jaeger 
Jacob  White 
Rolf  Ueland 
Edgar  Marburg,  Jr. 
Elizabeth  'Ihompson 
Armstrong  W.  Spcrry 
W'ilhelmina  R. 

Babcock 
Schofield  Handforth 
Margaret  Couffcr 
S.  Dorothy  Bell 
Arnulf  Ueland 
Jeanette  B.  Daly 
Margaret  E.  Nicolson 
M.  Shannon   Webster, 

2d 
Zelina  dc  M.  Comcgys 
Wilhelmina    Dykmans 
Florence  Fisk 
G.  MacClark 
Margaret  Agcr 
Wiard  B.  Ihnen 


Anna  D._  Hall 
Mary  Winslow 
John  Focht 
Edwin  A.  Bohl 
Paul  Sullivan 
Robert  P.  Robbins 
Margaret  C.  Bolger 
Richard  A.  Cutter 
Hester  B.  Curtis 
Marion  Norcross 
Margery  Andrews 
Emily  P.  Bethel 
Amelia  I.  Rianhard 
Virginia  L.  Moberly 
Ruth  Gibbs 
Frederick  W.  Agncw 
Frances  Badger 
Clifford  McBrlde 
Katharine  Pomeroy 
Margaret  Ufford 
Helen  Dennett 
Mabel  M    Coutts 
John  M.  Johnstcm 
Dorothy  C.  Seligman 
Edith  Tuttle 
George  A.  Chromey 
Dexter  Cheney 
Harold  Drake 
Ruth  C.  Robinson 
Virginia  M.  Bliss 
Mildred  V.  Preston 
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Marian  E.  Deals 
Alice  M.  Hughes 
Rose  Ziffer 

Frank  E.   Huggins,  Jr. 
Phyllis  Harrown 
Olive  M.  Lyford 
Martha  E.  Whittemore 
Amelia  Winter 
Jennie  E.  Everden 
Muriel  W.  Curtis 
James  G.  King,  Jr, 
Marie  Sanderson 
Catherine  Doolitile 
Alice  C.  Marden 
Catherine  Corcoran 
Helen  D.  Balcer 
Sadie  R.  Corcoran 
Julia  Sabine 
Mary  Wise 
Harrison  W.  Gill 
Robert  Martin 
Barbara  Lee 
Margaret  V.  Metcalfe 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  i 

Janet  Malnek 
Ruth  Englis 
Elizabeth  Richardson 
Herbert  Cohen 
Marion  Hahn 
Marian  G.  Wiley 
Walter  R.  Brewster 
Martha  E.  Trotter 
Margaret  M    Horton 
Donald  Reed 
John  Langdon 
Eleanor  Vishno 
Frances  G.  Osborn 
Emy  Hofmann 
Helen  McDonald 
Lucile  J.  Cerf 
Glenora  A.  Brewer 
Gerald  H.  Loomis 
Elsie  Nichols 
Nellie  R.  Albert 
Ruby  Burrage 
Dorothy  Steffan 
Katharine  H.  Clark 
Dorothy  Hull 
Ailcie  H.  Glenn 
Stuart  Robinson 
Eleanor  Pelham 
Grace  H.  Parker 
Dolly  Thompson 
Daniel  B.IBenscoter 
Clara  L.  Berg 
Howard  R.  Sherman 
Delaware  Kemper 
Adelaide  L.  White 
Katharine  F. 
Woodward 
Elizabeth  C.  Bates 
Helen  E.  Camp 
Katherine  Habersham 
Henr>'  G.  Langdon 
Donald  Chamberlin 
Irma  Summa 
Dorothy  von  Olker 
Susan  P.  Hadsetl 
Ruth  Voerger 
Beatrice  Emerson 
Rosa  Marimon 
Helen  Stuart 
Jasper  Cragwall 
Grace  H.  Wilder 
Josephine  McQueen 
Blanche  B.  Shaw 
Mary  Drury 
Katherine  G.  Balls 
Adelaide  White 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Frances  Kinghom 
Lydia  Eurne 
Clarence  S,  Fisher 
Margaret  C.  Screven 
Ralph  A.  Monroe 
Harriot  A.  Parsons 
Emily  Kimborough 
Edward  C.  Parker 
Elizabeth  Huff 
Theodora  R.  Eldredge 
John  W.  De  Witt 


Mina  Dosker 
Grace  Bryant 
Hubbard  Larkin 
Robert  D.  Clark 
Annie  Bainbridge 
Archie  G.  MacDonald 
Hazel  S.  W'ichern 
Ethel  Schmelzel 
Jerome  Gray 
Margaret  K.  Hinds 
EHzabeth  B.  Dudley 
Paul>*ne  F.  May 
Louise  S.  May 
Priscilla  Wilde 
Elberta  Esty 
Angela  Machado 
Alice  Richards 
Florence  Kirkpatrick 
Anne  W.  Williams 
Nellie  B.  Jackson 
Mildred  Rhodes 
Gladys  H.  Pew 
Ruth  M.  Bratton 
Alice  C.  Greene 
Wilbur  Little 
Alethea  Carpenter 
Katharine  Small 
Elise  N.  Stein 
Helen  H.  Wilson 
Almerin  RL  Gowing 
Audrey  Noxon 
Dorothy  Rand 
Hertha  Fink 
Jean  N.  Flanigen 
Virginia  M.  Allcock 
Cornelia  S.  Jackson 
Paul  Feely 
Mildred  Henderson 
Robert  D.  Sage 
Isabel  Coleman 
Phyllis  P.  Fletcher 
Herbert  L.  Pratt,  Jr 
Ruth  Lee 

Beatrice  Earrangon 
Dorothy  V,  Tyson 
Irene  W.  de  la  Puerta 
Elizabeth  Armstrong 
Elizabeth  Spicer 
Caroline  Ingham 
Helen  D.  Alexander 
Harriette  Harrison 
Ruth  V.  A.  Spicer 
Elwyn  B.  White 
Helen  L.  McClnre 
Winifred  Jelliffe 
Isidore  Wershub 
Julia  M.  Hicks 
Dorothy  V.  Fuller 
Adee  Greenbury 
J.  Sherwin  Murphy 
Frances  Roberts 
Constance  Cohen 
Marjorie  Shurtleff 
Marion  E.  Taylor 
Almeda  Becker 
Dorothy  Powell 
William  S.  Biddle 
Marjorie  C.  Huston 
Dorothy  D.  Gleason 
Ethel  Cox 
Humphrey  Lloyd 
Marion  A.  Hunter 
Nannette  Kennedy 
Eleanor  A.  Janeway 
Helen  Sachs 
Miette  Brugnot 
Jean  Patterson 
Alice  S.  Nicoll 
Elizabeth  H.  Baker 
Marjory  Woods 
Flora  Ros 
Marie  Riviere 
Alice  B.  Young 
Marian  Dawes 
Gladys  Edmondson 
C.  Norman  Fills 
Carol  Lee  Johnson 
Audrey  McLeod 
Isabel  K.  Boyd 
C.  Douglas 
Henry  S   Johnson 
Louise  Baldwin 
Ralph  IngersoU 
Winifred  Capron 
Rossabel  Dodge 


SPECIAL  NOTICE 


As  announced  hy  the  publishers,  St.  Nicholas 
-Mill  hereafter  be  issued  about  fifteen  days  later 
in  the  month  than  heretofore — or,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  on  the  first  of  ez'ery  month.  For- 
tunately for  League  members,  this  change  in 
the  date  of  publication  enables  us  to  extend  the 
limit  of  closing  the  League  competitions  bv 
aboitt  tiUO  weeks.  The  closing  of  each  compe- 
tition 'inll  thus  be  brought  a  fortnight  nearer 
to  the  report  upon  its  contributions — a  saving 
of  time  and  patience  that  will  be  gladly  wel- 
comed by  every  member  of  the  League. 


PRIZE  COMPETITION 

No.   171 


Beatrice  C. 

CoUingwood 
A.  M.  Greene 
Margaret  Frazee 
Viola  Nordin 

PUZZLES,  I 

Wyllys  P.  Ames 
Margaret  Warburton 
Gustav  Diechmann 
Dorothy  Wilcox 
Duncan  Scarborough 
Edith  Pierpont 

Stickney 
Margaret  E.  Cohen 
Ethel  J.  Earle 
Gladys  Blakely 
Sherwood  Buckstaff 
I'heodore  H.  .Ames 
Elizabeth  E.  Abbott 
P.  Ernest  Isbell 
Margaret  Blake 
Douglas  Robinson 
Wilella  Waldorf 
Jean  F.  Benswanger 
Ferris  Neave 
Leslie  J.  Bowler 
Tilse  Elise  Daniels 
Margaret  Anderson 
Margaret  L.  Milne 
Mildred  Sweney 

PUZZLES,  2 

Beryl  RL  Siegbert 
Bessie  Radlofsky 
Eugenia  Towle 
Hortense  Miller 
Barrett  Brady 
Leonora  Andrews 
Ruth  E.  Prager 
Raymond  Ford 
Armand  Donaldson 
Dorothea  Morelock 
Joe  Earnest 
Gladys  S.  Conrad 
Elizabeth  Hayes 
Ruth  Browne 
Katharine  Bull 
Lucy  Hunt 
Elizabeth  Hammond 
Sylvia  F.  Wilcox 
^lartha  Lambert 
Virginia  M.  Thompson 
Ottilie  Morris 
Janet  Danforth 
Salvatore  Mammano 
Edith  P.  Lewis 
Marguerite  T.  Arnold 
Virginia  L.  Conner 
Agatha  Brademeir 
Elizabeth  Bennick 
EUzabeth  B.  Field 
Gertrude  Bendheim 
Dorothy  W.  Dunning 
Kathanne  Crosby 
Marjorie  Cohn 
Eleanor  Thrum 
Fanny  Marx 
Dorothy  B.  Marx 
Mary  Lillian  Ellis 
Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 


The  St.  Nicholas  League 
awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  orig. 
inal  poems,  stories,  draw- 
ings, photographs,  puzzles, 
and  puzzle  answers.  .\lso, 
occasionally,  cash  prizes  to 
Honor  Members,  when  the 
contribution  printed  is  of  un- 
usual merit. 

Competition  No.  171  will 
close  January  24  (for  for- 
eiLjn  members  January  30), 
Prize  announcements  will  be 
made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  May. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "An  Old  Melody." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "Mother's  Best  Story." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "The  Winter  World." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,  "  Something  Wrong,"  or  a  Heading  for  May. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the  an- 
swer in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  e.xplained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-Box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prise,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive 
a  second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "  protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  vaa  few  words\s\it\i 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 
No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  ihe  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

Any  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"  original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt  that  the  contribution  is  not  copied, 
but  wholly  the  work  and  idea  of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the 
number  of  words  should  also  be  added.  These  notes  must 
not  be  on  a  separate  sheet,  but  on  the  contribution  itself — 
if  manuscript,  on  the  upper  margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the 
margin  or  bach.  Write  or  draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.  A  contributor  may  send  but  one  contribution  a 
month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but  one  only;  this,  how- 
ever, does  not  include  the  "advertising  competition"  (see 
advertising  pages)  or  "  Answers  to  Puzzles." 
Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTHR-BOX 


Omaha.  Neb. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:   Different  members  of  our  family 
have  been  taking  you  for  sixteen  years. 

I  believe  I  have  not  missed  reading  you,  every  month, 
since  I  have  been  old  enough  to  understand  stories. 

1  have  been  up  on  a  ranch  all  summer.  For  my  birth- 
day, my  uncle  gave  me  a  horse  and  a  saddle  with  a 
bridle.     I  named  my  horse  "Qucenic." 

The  name  of  my  favorite  dog  was  "Fanny."  It  used 
always  to  hunt  eggs  with  me. 

Once  my  cousin  and  I  went  way  up  in  a  windmill. 
We  shut  it  off  before  v^'c  climbed  it,  but  when  we  were 
up  there,  all  of  a  sudden  the  wheel  above  us  began 
turning :  wc  had  to  lie  down  upon  the  platform  for  some 
time  till  my  uncle  came  and  turned  it  off  again.  It  was 
very  dangerous  up  there  because  the  wheel  might  have 
knocked  us  off. 

I  have  been  so  interested  in  "The  Land  of  Mystery" 
and  "Beatrice  of  Denewood,"  and  am  very  sorry  that 
they  hive  ended. 

Your  faithful  reader. 

Gertrude  C.  Pevcke  (.age  12). 


Nenana,  Alaska. 
Dear  St.  Nichohs  ;  Wc  have  read  so  many  letters  and 
many  interesting  things  in  St.  Nicholas  that  I  thought 
you  would  like  to  hear  from  us,  too. 

Wc  have  heard  more  about  Eskimos  than  the  Alaskan 
Indians. 

The  Eskimos  are  different  from  us.  They  wear  skin 
clothes,  and  have  huts  in  winter,  and  they  wear  canvas 
parkas  in  the  summer.  But  we  people  up  here  have 
log-cabins  and  tents.  We  live  in  cabins  in  the  winter. 
and  live  in  tents  in  summer,  because  it  is  so  warm  most 
of  the  time.  We  wear  the  same  kind  of  clothing,  but 
some  of  us  have  parkas  in  the  winter. 

Our  special  food  in  the  summer  is  fish.  The  people 
build  lots  of  fish-wheels  out  of  lumber  and  wire  in  the 
spring,  and  have  them  ready  in  July,  when  the  salmon 
come.  The  people  cut  them  and  dry  them  to  store  for 
winter,  so  they  don't  have  to  get  out  of  food.  In  the 
winter,  the  people  go  out  camping  to  hunt  for  moose, 
caribou,  fox,  bear,  and  many  other  animals.  Just  he- 
fore  Christmas  they  come  back  to  have  a  nice  time. 
After  New- Year's,  they  all  scatter  everywhere  to  hunt 
.igain.  The  winters  are  sometimes  warm,  and  some- 
times very  cold  and  long,  with  three  months  of  dark- 
ness. Wc  had  much  snow  last  winter,  and  we  wonder 
what  kind  of  a  year  we  are  going  to  have  this  year. 

In  the  summer,  wc  do  many  kinds  of  things  besides 
cutting  fish.  Some  of  the  women  usually  go  for  berries, 
if  they  feel  like  it. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  berries  we  have  in  this  coun- 
lr>' :  blueberries,  raspberries,  high-bush  cranberries,  low- 
bush,  and  some  kind  of  berries  that  look  like  fuchsias. 
I  am  certainly  glad  when  the  spring  comes,  for  I  know 
wc  will  be  soon  going  for  berries,  and  eating  all  the  ber- 
ries we  want. 

The  autumn  is  here.  The  leaves  are  falling  from  the 
trees.  In  .August  it  snowed.  Wc  all  thought  it  was  too 
early  yet  for  snow  to  come.  Now  there  is  not  a  snow- 
flake  to  be  seen. 

Everjbody  in  this  country  has  dogs.  The  trails  are 
narrow  and  hard  for  horses  to  travel.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  people  do  not  have  horses.  It  is  very 
easy  for  dogs,  but  in  some  places  it  is  hard.     In  some 


places,  the  ice  is  thin,  and  if  the  horse  should  go  in 
places  like  that,  why,  the  poor  creature  would  go  right 
through. 

The  people  in  winter  have  sleds.  They  make  them 
out  of  birch-trees  and  finish  them  on  the  sides  with 
moose  hide.  If  you  once  get  into  a  cozy  sled,  all  fixed 
up  in  blankets,  you  would  not  like  to  get  out  of  it.  If 
they  want  to  go  anywhere,  they  hitch  the  dogs  with  dog 
harness.  The  little  dogs  sometimes  have  to  travel 
eighty  or  ninety  miles  in  a  day.  The  people  have  to  cut 
lots  of  fish  in  summer,  for  the  dogs  in  the  winter.  They 
have  little  caches  to  store  their  fish  in. 

Wc  all  live  in  the  mission.  There  are  about  sixteen 
boys  and  ten  girls.  I  tell  you  I  think  we  are  a  happy 
lot.     Some  of  the  children  are  playing  games. 

The  school  opened  the  eighth  of  September,  and  we 
are  going  to  school  every  day  now. 
Your  friend, 

Julia  Albert. 


Columbus,  O. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:    Santa   Claus  was  so  good  to   me 
when   he  brought  you  to   me  last   Christmas !      I   could 
never  give  you  up.     I  have  no  brothers  or  sisters,  but 
you  take  that  place. 

Nine  of  us  girls  have  a  club,  and  we  gave  a  play.  It 
was  "Everygirl,"  the  one  published  in  the  October  St. 
Nicholas.  The  play  went  off  beautifully.  I  was  so 
pleased,  because  I  suggested  it.  We  have  tried  to  have 
plays  before,  but  none  came  off.  and  this  one  did  be- 
cause it  was  published  in  you.  I  love  your  stories,  and 
am  much  interested  in  the  League.  I  have  sent  two 
pieces  in.  and  am  waiting  anxiously.  I  hope  to  see  my 
name  on  the  Roll  of  Honor. 

I  don't  know  of  any  magazine  that  is  better  than  you. 
I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  without  you. 
Your  constant  reader. 

Georgea  Backus  (age  13). 


Denver.  Col. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  think  that  the  gold  badge  is  even 
prettier  than  the  silver  one,  although,  when  I  received 
the  silver  badge,  I  deemed  that  impossible.  The  poem 
was  written  while  I  had  the  mumps.  You  see,  I  had 
swelling  of  the  inspiration  as  well  as  of  the  glands! 

St.  Nicholas  is  the  Saint  of  Magazines  in  my 
opinion. 

I  live  out  in  Colorado.  It  is  a  beautiful  State,  but  I 
think  I  would  rather  live  in  the  East.  I  have  been  in 
Colorado  Springs  most  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  the 
Garden  of  the  Gods.  Manitou  Springs.  Pike's  Peak,  and 
other  interesting  scenery,  which  I  will,  perhaps,  Jry  to 
describe  in  another  letter. 

With  many  good  wishes  for  the  League,  I  must  close. 
Doris  Wilder  (age  12). 


YOUNGSTOWN,  O. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  little  girl  eleven  years  old. 
I  have  taken  your  magazine  for  over  five  years.  I  look 
forward  to  your  magazine  every  month,  and  greatly 
enjoy  reading  it.  I  live  in  Youngstown.  Ohio,  a  very 
dirty  manufacturing  town,  but  some  of  the  nicest  people 
in  the  world  live  in  it,  I  think.  I  h.ivc  no  brothers  or 
sisters,  and  so  I  play  most  of  the  time  by  myself. 

I  love  to  read,  and  among  my  favorite  books  are  "Ljt^ 
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tie  Women"  and  Dickens's  "David  Copperfield"  and 
"Dombey  and  Son."  I  have  seen  the  play  of  "Little 
Women,"  and  liked  it  better  than  any  play  I  have  ever 
seen,  it  was  so  realistic  and  homy. 

I  have  a  dear  little  canary  named  "Peter  Pan,"  which 
was  one  of  my  Christmas  presents.  He  is  a  German 
canary,  and  a  beautiful  singer.  Sometimes  I  speak  Ger- 
man to  him,  and  he  answers  "peep,"  just  as  if  he  un- 
derstood. Truly  yours, 

Sally  Rayen  Davis  (age  ii). 


Larchmont  Manor,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  I  have  written  you  before, 
but  1  can't  help  writing  to  you  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
love  the  two  stories  "Beatrice  of  Denewood"  and  "The 
Land  of  Mystery."  I  think  they  have  both  ended  beau- 
tifully, but  I  am  so  sorry  to  see  them  end.  I  don't  know 
what  I  shall  do  without  them  to  read.  I  am  not  the 
only  one  in  our  family  that  enjoys  them  ;  my  father 
always  reads  them  aloud  to  my  mother,  brother,  and 
myself.  I  know  I  shall  enjoy  Mrs.  Johnston's  story, 
though,  for  the  "Little  Colonel"  books  are  my  favorites. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  League,  and  I  enjoy  reading 
about  it  immensely ;  but  I  have  never  sent  anything 
much  myself. 

I  like  to  make  up  puzzles  and  answer  others  very 
much,  and  I  enjoy  the  advertising  competitions  espe- 
cially. 

I  have  taken  you  for  two  years,  and  I  am  sure  there 
is  not  a  more  interesting  magazine  for  girls  or  boys. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Florence  Rogers  (age  13). 


Amity,  Ore. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  a  Chicago  girl,  but  about  six 
months  ago,  we  came  out  west.  We  had  a  grand  trip, 
as  we  went  through  the  Rockies,  the  Gorge,  past  Salt 
Lake,  and  many  other  interesting  places.  Portland  is  a 
beautiful  city,  but  we  stayed  there  only  ten  weeks.  Now 
we  live  about  fifty-seven  miles  south  of  Portland. 
Amity  is  an  old  place,  in  fact  it  had  a  post-office  before 
Portland.  The  Indians  fought  a  great  battle  two  miles 
up  the  river,  and  there  are  lots  of  arrow-heads  and 
beads  to  be  found  there.  There  is  a  great  big  old  oak 
just  the  other  side  of  our  boundary  fence,  and  under 
it  the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  In  the  woods  here, 
not  far  from  our  land,  there  are  the  ruins  of  an  old  In- 
dian fort.  The  Indians  founded  the  town,  and  called  it 
"Amity,"  which  is  the  French  for  "Friendship." 

I  had  to  give  up  high  school  when  we  came  here, 
because  it  is  too  far  to  walk.  But  in  a  year  or  so  I 
expect  to  go  to  Oregon's  Agricultural  College  at  Cor- 
vallis  (nineteen  miles  from  here). 

I  have  some  of  the  very  first  volumes  of  you,  bound. 
And  since  I  was  eight  years  old,  I  got  the  bound  books 
every  year  at  Christmas. 

Wishing  you  all  good  luck  in  the  future,  I  am 
Yours  sincerely, 

Dora  E.  Starke  (age  15). 


London,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   I  enjoy  your  magazine  so  much, 
especially  the  League  and  Letter-Box. 

I  live  abroad  in  summer  and  in  New  York  in  winter. 
I  have  already  traveled  through  France.  Germany,  Eng- 
land, Italy,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Scotland, 
Austria,  and  Hungary. 

When  the  St.  Nicholas  comes,  it  is  devoured  from 
cover  to  cover,  after  which  we  read  it  all  over  again. 
How   often   have   I   just  escaped  being  late   for  school 


because  St.  Nicholas  was  brought  in  to  the  breakfast- 
table  with  the  other  mail !  I  have  thought  of  trying  to 
earn  the  year's  subscription,  but  everybody  I  know  takes 
and  loves  the  St.  Nicholas.  I  took  your  magazine  for 
several  years  before  I  was  old  enough  to  enjoy  it,  and 
now  what  a  treasure  those  old  magazines  are  ! 
Your  devoted  little  reader, 

Haroldine  Humphreys   (age  11). 


Alameda,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  seven  and  three  quarter  years 
old,  and  so  is  my  sister.  We  have  many  pets.  We  have 
a  pony,  a  dog,  and  three  cats,  and  once  we  had  two 
canary-birds  whose  names  were  Dick  and  Fluffy,  but 
the  cats  ate  them,  whose  names  are  Peter  and  Sophia 
and  Susan. 

We  buy  the  St.  Nicholas  every  month,  but  we  love 
it  just  as  if  we  took  it.  We  like  "For  Very  Little 
Folks"  best,  and  our  big  sister  reads  it  to  us.  We  made 
up  a  poem  to-day.     Here  it  is  : 

The  summer  is  warm. 

The  winter  is  cold  : 
1  will  love  St.  Nicholas 

Until  I  am  old. 

This  is  from  me.     This  is  from  my  sister: 


Good-by. 


The  sky  is  blue,  the  world  is  bright, 
I  read  St.  Nicholas  day  and  night. 


Your  loving  friends, 

Mabel  and  Alice  Littleton. 


INTERESTING  and  welcome  letters  have  been  received 
also  from  Ruth  Smalley,  Eunice  Cole,  Mary  Louise 
Black,  Elizabeth  Dudley,  Dorothy  M.  Parsons,  Julia 
Borden  Hutton,  Gladys  Kathrine  Hallford,  Edwin  Bar- 
nett  Gilbert,  Emma  A.  Faehrmann,  Louise  B.  Cohen, 
Margaret  Tooley,  Joseph  Denison  Elder,  Lucia  K.  Sher- 
man, Jessie  L.  Fuller,  Peggy  Waymouth,  Mary  Wilkins 
Rustin,  Helen  W.  Unverzagte,  Edward  M.  Douglas, 
Caro  Williamson,  Vera  Gates,  Harry  Iselin,  Helen 
Morris,  Barbara  Coyne,  Marjorie  Covert,  John 
Churchill  Newcomb,  Dorothy  Trunkfield,  Myrtle  Dubbs. 
John  Perez,  Jr.,  Jean  Bergner,  Elizabeth  Butler, 
Elizabeth  Silbcr,  Priscilla  L.  Hoopes,  Eliza  J.  Beattie, 
Myra  Van  Vleck,  Helen  C.  McCoy,  Florence  M. 
Thomas,  Phyllis  Radford,  Lucile  Luttrell.  Caroline 
Shields,  Margaretta  A.  Sharpley,  Shelby  McKnight, 
Marian  B.  Mishler,  Claire  E.  Ginsburg,  Marion  H. 
Weinstein,  Lillian  E.  Sauer,  Maxine  Elliot,  Mary  Vir- 
ginia Harris,  Avis  Sherburn,  Benita  Levy,  Harvey 
Eagleson,  Eliza  Wood,  Rosalind  Gould  Higgins,  Flor- 
ence Van  Auken,  Jarvis  Kerr,  Dorothy  Smith,  Annette 
N.  Wright,  Jennie  Slaughter,  "Susie  and  Billie  and 
Dick,"  Mae  M.  Bradford,  Louis  Case,  Elizabeth  D. 
Gardner,  Leona  May  Hole,  Susanne  and  Vivian  Van 
Brunt,  Nathalie  E.  Harvey,  Elizabeth  Pierce,  Anthony 
Tyson,  Ruth  Wood,  Margaret  H.  Wardlage,  Hazel 
Hodgson,  Beatrice  Marks,  Nell  Kerr,  Evelyn  June  Web- 
ster, Eleanor  S.  Hearne,  Georgene  Davis,  Grace  and 
Florence  Knox,  Alice  S.  Vail,  Corinne  Lesshofft,  Eliza- 
beth Owen,  Albert  W.  Chapman,  Jane  Thrift,  B.  E. 
Schumacher,  Thomas  Blair,  Frances  H.  Compton,  Agnes 
Cliff,  Elsie  Boehringer,  Marjorie  Stebbins,  Lydia  Burne, 
Mollie  Boyd,  Sarah  Baxter,  Millicent  Williams,  Denny 
Godwin,  Dixie  I.  Charnock,  Dorothy  von  Olker,  Nelly 
Linn,  Alice  A.  Woodward,  Katharine  Cowles,  Alexan- 
der L.  H.  Darragh,  Annie  H.  Potter,  Lucia  and  Lucius 
Eastman,  Bonnie  E.  Galbreath,  Flora  Otis,  Mildred 
Graham,  Gertrude  Pembleton,  Nellie  Grane,  Norman 
Johnson,  and  Kathleen  Rodgers. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES   IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER 


ll.LfiTRATED  DIAGONAL. 

.   Balls.     5-  Candy. 


Holly.     I.  Heart.     2.   Dolls.     3.   Palms. 


(JiADKifpi-K  Bfiikadincs  AND  CuBTAli.iNGS.  Renaissance,  i.  Cate- 
rpillar, rip.  2.  Boih-era-tion,  car.  3.  Inat-tcn-iion,  net.  4.  Unde- 
rta-kinKi  art.  5.  Pers-ist-cnce.  its,  6.  Deva-sla-llon,  sat.  7.  Tran- 
sma-nne,  Sam.  8.  Subs-tan-tivc,  ant.  9.  Desp-ond-ency,  nod.  10. 
Aris-toc-rac>',  cot.     11.  Exon-era-tion,  ear. 

Novel  Zigzags.  Wilson,  Dallas,  Monroe,  Hamlin.  Arthur,  Mor- 
ton. 

Cross-words:  i.  Balsam.  2.  Pillow.  3.  Wooden.  4.  Gallon.  5. 
Callao-  f^-  L)ebris.  7.  Conrad.  8.  Poison.  9.  Marble.  10.  Ham- 
let II.  Raisin  u.  Harden.  13.  Gather.  14.  Armful.  15.  Anchor. 
16.  Mortar.     17.  Boston.     18.  Muslin. 

Illi'stkated  Novel  Acrostic.  Boston  Tea  Party,  i.  Bowls.  2. 
Stork.     3.  Onion.     4.  Tents.     5.   Apple.     6.   .Arrow.     7.  Types. 

To  OUR  Pi;zZLERS:  Answers  to  be  acknfnvlcclKcd  in  the  magazine 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddlc-box,  care  of  The  Cen tukv  Co.,  33 


Dot^BLE  Acrostic.  Primals,  Napoleon ;  finals,  Waterloo.  Cross- 
words: I.  Narrow.  2.  Armada.  3.  Patent.  4.  Oracle.  5.  Utter. 
6.    Enamel.     7.  Overdo.     8.   Nuncio. 

Novel  Nuhekical  Enigma. 

Just  at  the  AKc  'iwixt  boy  and  youth 

When  thought  is  speech,  and  speech  is  truth. 

Double  Zigzag.  Primal  zigzag,  Mozart ;  final  zigzag,  Chopin. 
Cross-words:  i.  Mace.  z.  Noah.  3.  Zion.  4.  Lamp.  5.  Rein.  6. 
Eton. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Date,  December  twenty-first.  From  i  to  29,  The 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  30  to  38,  ^layflowcr;  39  to  46,  Ply- 
mouth; 47  to  59,  Massachusetts.  Cross-words:  i.  Dealt.  2.  Eager. 
1.  Corps.  4.  Kther.  5.  Minds.  6.  Binds.  7.  Ethic.  8.  Reefs.  9. 
'rimid.  10.  WhiflF.  11.  Elate.  12.  Nudge.  13.  Towel.  14.  Vacht. 
15.  Foamy.     16.  Impel.     17.    Ratch.     18.   Suits.     19.  Thyme. 

must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 


Answers  to  all  the  Pltzzles  in  the  Octoiirr  Number  were  received  before  October  10  from  Carl  Maedje — Eleanor  E.  Carroll— Dun- 
can Scarborough— May  Voorhis — Thcodure  H.  Ames — P.  Ernest  Isbell — Margaret  Macdonald — Henry  Seli>isunn — Lothrop  Bartlett — Alfred 
Hand,  ^d— Florence  M.  Treat — ).  Whitton  Gibson — Blanche  Baumann — Katharine  Chapman — Max  Stolz — Ruth  V.  A.  Splcer — Sophie  Rosen- 
heim—Caryl  Dunham — Arnold  Guyot  Cameron,  Jr. — Eleanor  Mannings"  Allil  and  Adi  " — Evelyn  Hillman — Claire  A.  Hepner — "Chums" — 
Florence  P.  Carter — "  Terrapin  " — No  name. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  Octoher  Number  were  received  before  October  10  from  Dorothy  Berrall,  7 — Phyllis  S.  Rankin,  7 — Mary  L. 
logics.  7— Eloise  Peckham,  7 — E,  Barrett  Brady,  7— Alvin  E.  Blomquist,  6 — Marjorie  Gibbons,  6 — Janet  B.  Fine,  6 — Dorothea  Lynch,  6— Mar- 
garet Lynch,  6 — No  name,  6 — Elizabeth  Jones,  ^ — Matilda  Van  Siclen,  4*— Amy  Erlandsen,  3 — Carl  S.  Schmidt,  3 — M.  Turner,  2 — M.  Maurer, 

-.    ./.....  .,    ,,     ^  L.  E.  Worthington,  I  — H,    liirrell.  i-I.  O.  Gayle,        

Glorie 


-R.  Williams,  :; — E.   H.   Baumann.  2 — L.  E.  Worthington, 
H.  Holland,  1— D.  Kingman,  1 — B.  Singer,  i — M.  M.  Barr, 


-H, 
-J.  Smith, 


-C.  A-  Deyo,  i- 
-  Yvonne  Moen,  i. 


Fuss,  I  — L.  Buckiiall,  i— L. 


NEW-YEAR'S  ACROSTIC 

My  primals  spell  an  eighteenth-century  writer  who  was 
born  on  New-Year's  Day  ;  my  finals  spell  her  most  im- 
portant book. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  To  ape.  2.  A 
place  of  public  contest.  3.  A  pictured  riddle.  4.  Un- 
suitable. 5.  To  abolish.  6.  Select.  7.  Dismal.  8.  A 
feminine  name.  9.  Treating  of  morals.  10.  To  inflict. 
II.  A  water-willow.  12.  To  plunder.  13.  A  sign.  14. 
To  frequent. 

RUTH  KATHRYN  GAYLORD  (age  14) ,  HoHor  Member. 


and  curtail  marriage,  and  leave  a  border.  10.  Triply 
behead  and  curtail  the  property  of  being  magnetic,  and 
leave   a   snare.      11.   Triply  behead  and   curtail   feeling, 

and  leave  was  seated. 

When  the  foregoing  beheadings  and  curtailings  have 
been  rightly  made,  the  initials  of  the  eleven  little  words 
remaining  will  spell  the  name  of  a  famous  lyric  poet 
who  was  born  in  January,  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  Jessica  b.  noble  (age  13). 

NOVEL  DOUBLE  DIAGONAL 


TRIPLE  BEHEADINGS  AND  TRIPLE  CURTAILINGS 

(Cold  Bitiigf.      Silver  Badge  won  May,  1912) 

Example:  Triply  behead  and  curtail   benefit,  and   leave 
an  insect.     Adv-ant-age. 

1.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  exerting  force,  and  leave 
a  common  rodent.  2.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  absorb- 
ing, and  leave  a  sphere.  3.  Triply  behead  and  curtail 
trial,  and  leave  a  flying,  insectivorous  animal.  4.  Triply 
behead  and  curtail  menacing,  and  leave  to  conclude.  5. 
Triply  behead  and  curtail  to  make  acciuainted,  and  leave 
a  measure  of  length.  6.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  a 
great  body  of  land,  and  leave  a  metal.  7.  Triply  behead 
and  curtail  a  peculiarity  of  the  language  of  the  rabbis, 
and  leave  a  big  box.  8.  Triply  behead  and  curtail  per- 
taining to  Saturn,  and  leave  a  vase.     9.  Triply  behead 


J3 


14 


The  diagonals,  from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  to  the 
lower,  right-hand  letter,  and  from  the  upper,  right-hand 
U-tter  to  the  lower,  left-hand  letter,  each  name  a  coun- 
try of  Europe.  The  letters  represented  by  the  figures 
from  I  to  8  and  from  9  to  14  spell  an  important  city  in 
each  of  these  countries. 

Cross-words  :  i.  Ravines.  2.  A  dealer  in  cloths.  3. 
To  come  forth.  4.  Harbors.  5.  To  divide  into  two.  6. 
A  recess  in  a  room. 

J.  WHITTON  GIBSON  (age  13),  League  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


II,MJSTRATED  DIAGONAI. 

Each  of  the  six  pictures  may  be  described  by  a  six- 
letter  word.  When  these  are  rightly  guessed  and  writ- 
ten one  below  another,  the  diagonal  (from  the  upper, 
left-hand  letter  to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter)  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  man  who  was  born  in  Janu- 
ary, many  years  ago.  His  calling  is  hinted  at  in  the 
following  numerical  enigma. 

I  am  composed  of  forty-sc\'en  letters,  and  form  a 
quotation  from  Auerbach. 

My  13-7-23  is  a  common  verb.  My  35—25-19-47  is 
to  fret.  My  41-31-30-10  is  a  dandy.  My  6-28-12-44- 
38  is  a  creature  of  the  deep.  My  21-36-42-37-15  is 
weighty.  My  1-34-2-8-29  is  a  small  quadruped.  My 
46-14-4-27-9  is  fidelity.  My  32-20-18-17-40  is  a  short 
narrative.  My  11-26-45-5-22  is  a  thin  piece  cut  off. 
My  16-39-24-3-33-43  is  chilly. 


A  DOUBLE    WORD-SQUARE 

Five-letter  Square:  i.  Fleshy.  2. 
Strength.  3.  Furnished  with  ears. 
4.  A  Scandinavian.     5,  Finished. 

Included     Three-letter     Square: 
I.    Uncooked.       2.     A    verb.       3.    To 
marry. 
EUGENE  SCOTT  (age  141,  Honor  Member. 


WORD-SQUARE 

I.   A  SOCIAL  order.  2.  To   regard  with  horror.     3.  To 

emit  rays  of  light.  4.  Bracing.  5.  To  raise  and  set  in 
an  upright  position. 

EDITH  SLOAN  (age  i6"),  League  Member. 

A  ROMAN  DIAGONAL 

{Silver  Budget  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diagonal  (from  the  upper,  left-hand  letter 
to  the  lower,  right-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a 
great  general  who  opposed  the  armies  of  Rome. 

Cross-words:  i.  The  scene  of  a  victory  of  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  over  the  Romans,  2S0  B.C.  2.  The  or- 
ganizer of  a  famous  conspiracy.  3.  The  scene  of  a 
famous  victory  by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  in  295 
B.C.  over  the  allied  Samnites  and  Gauls.     4.  A  famous 


Roman  matron.  5.  The  scene  of  two  famous  battles 
fought  in  42  B.C.  in  which  Octavius  and  Mark  Antony 
were  victorious.  6.  Part  of  the  name  of  the  son  of 
Tarquinius  Priscus.  7.  The  "Restorer  of  the  Roman 
Empire."     8.  The  highest  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome. 

IRENE    GLASCOCK    (agC    12). 

NOVEL  ACROSTIC 

{Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  November,  1913) 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initials  will  spell  a  twelve-letter  word,  and 
another  row  of  letters  will  spell  a  word  of  the  same 
length.  When  these  two  words  are  read  in  connection, 
they  will  form  a  famous  announcement  made  in  Janu- 
ary, more  than  fifty  years  ago. 

Cross-words  :  I.  Void.  i.  Low,  wet  ground.  3. 
Audibly.  4.  Daintier.  5.  A  mark  of  punctuation.  6.  A 
statue.  7.  Cougars.  8.  A  notice  of  danger.  9.  Com- 
plete. 10.  A  simpleton.  11.  Scents.  12.  A  feminine 
name.  ida  cramer  (age  12). 

OBLIQUE  RECTANGLE 


In  solving,  follow  the  above  diagram,  though  the  puzzle 
has  twenty-six  cross-words. 

Cross-words  (beginning  with  the  upper  single  let- 
ter) :  I.  In  answer.  2.  A  little  demon.  3.  Vigorously. 
4.  Heaps.  5.  At  no  time.  6.  Of  a  dark  reddish  brown 
color.  7.  To  plunder.  8.  A  notice  of  danger.  9.  Mis- 
take. 10.  A  grinding  tooth.  11.  A  native  prince  of 
India.  12.  Swift.  13.  The  habitations  of  honey-bees. 
14.  To  prevent  by  fear.  15.  The  watery  part  of  animal 
fluids.  16.  An  East  India  silver  coin.  17.  A  measure 
of  length.  18.  To  obliterate.  19.  A  trial.  20.  Made 
quiet.  21.  To  long.  22.  To  draw  off  gradually.  23- 
Nothing.  24.  Saltpeter.  25.  A  limb.  26.  In  answer. 
ANTHONY  FABBRi  (age  i6).  League  Member. 
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THE    MAGIC   CUP 

liV  .\KriIUR  GUITERMAN 


Beryl-green  was  the  lonely  water : 
Sweet  of  mien,  the  Woodman's  l)ant;liter 

Cast  the  clue  that  the  Gray  Witch  gave, 
And  softly  sang  the  magic  stave  : 

"Fountain-gohliiis,  water-pi. \ics, 
Round-eyed  sons  of  the  wel)-foot  nixes, 

"Leave  your  caves  and  bring  me  up 
Wizard  Merlin's  Magic  Cup!" 

The  glimmering  deeps  of  the  pool  were  tronl)lei' 
Ripple-ringed,  the  water  Indibled : 

Wriggling,  twisting,  rose  the  six 
Wry-moiUhed  sons  of  the  Water  Nix, 

Clear  from  the  weed-hniig  caves  below. 
With  a  "I  lee,  bee,  bee!"  ;inil  a  "ilo.  bo,  bo!'' 

Chuckling  mingled  mirth  and  malice. 
Lifting  high  the  crystal  chalice. 

"Take  the  Magic  Cup!"  they  laughed; 
"Drink  the  single  magic  draft  ! 

i  "Beauty,  riches,  health,  or  power  — 
'    What  you  wish  shall  be  your  dower; 

"Wish,  and  quaff,  and  have!  — but  know. 
When  once  drained,  the  cup  will  go  !"' 
Vol.  XLI.— 37. 


.Sank  ibc  nixes,  calmed  the  water; 
Wonder-eyed,  the  Woodman's  Daughter 

Clasped  the  cup  and  fled  away, 
Through  the  Woods  of  Yesterday. 

"Cup,"  she  sang,  "of  cry.stal  rarest, 
I  shall  wish  to  be  the  fairest 

"Ever  mortal  eye  did  sec; 
Then  the  Prince  will  marry  me!" 

Then  —  she  saw  before  her  lying 
I 'rone,  a  wounded  bimter,  dying. 

Swift,  his  head  she  lifted  up; 
To  his  lips  she  pressed  the  cup. 

"Drink!"  implored  the  Woodman's  Daughter; 
"(jive  him  life,  O  Magic  Water!" 

Lo  !  witliin  tliat  ancient  wood. 

Strong,  and  young,  and  brave  be  stood  ! 


Gone  is  the  cup  to  the  deep  green  water; 
But,  before  the  Woodman's  Daughter, 

Bending  low  to  kiss  her  hand, 
Kneels  the  Prince  of  Fairvland  ! 
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p  amd  t 


•MARY • E- JACKSON 


"Heigh-ho  !"  said  Hans,  the  cobbler's  son. 
"Here  I  am  off  to  seek  my  fortune  with  nothing 
in  my  bimdle  but  a  loaf  of  black  bread  and  a  pair 
of  old  wooden  shoes,  my  father's  only  legacy  to 
me.  \\'hy  he  set  such  a  store  by  those  old  shoes 
I  'm  sure  I  can't  see.  but  I  '11  carry  them  along, 
for  they  may  serve  my  need  when  I  come  to  a 
town ;  for  the  present,  however,  I  'd  rather  go 
barefoot." 

Hans  trudged  merrily  along  the  road,  carrying 
the  bundle  over  his  shoulder.  It  is  true  Hans 
had  not  much  behind  him,  but  little  cared  he,  for 
he  had  the  whole  world  before  him.  And  so  he 
whistled  cheerily  as  he  went  along,  for  Hans 
had  a  merry  heart. 

All  went  well  until  Hans  came  to  a  place 
where  the  road  had  been  mended :  the  broken 
stones  cut  his  feet,  so  he  sat  down  by  the  wayside, 
opened  his  bundle,  and  slipped  on  the  wooden 
shoes.  The  shoes  seemed  to  fit  him  very  well 
indeed ;  in  fact,  no  sooner  did  Hans  rise  to  his 
feet,  than  he  began  to  dance;  never  had  his  feet 
seemed  so  light.  As  he  skipped  along  the  road, 
he  presently  spied  a  row  of  fine  apple-trees. 

"I  must  have  just  one  of  those  apples,"  he 
said;  "I  'm  sure  the  farmer  will  not  mind  if  I 
take  a  few." 

There  was  a  wide  ditch  between  the  road  and 
the  orchard,  but  Hans  ran  boldly  up  to  it,  expect- 
ing to  cross  it  at  one  leap. 

But,  to  his  surprise  and  amazement,  his  feet 
seemed  to  trip  him  as  he  jumped,  and  he  fell 
headlong  into  the  water. 

When  he  came  up,  Hans  saw  the  wooden  shoes 
bobbing  up  and  down  on  the  water.  He  had  half 
a  mind  to  leave  them  there,  for  he  felt  that  they 


were  to  blame  for  his  accident.  But  shoes  are 
shoes  to  a  poor  boy,  and  so  Hans  picked  them  up 
with  a  sigh,  and  emptied  the  water  out  of  them. 
What  was  his  surprise  to  see  here  and  there  on 
their  sides  a  gleam  of  bright  color.  At  once 
Hans  became  so  interested  in  the  shoes  that  he 
quite  forgot  the  apples.  He  sat  down  b)'  the 
roadside  and  began  to  polish  the  shoes  with  the 
sleeve  of  his  blouse ;  soon  they  were  a  brilliant 
red  all  over. 

A  crooked  little  man  who  was  passing  stopped 
to  look. 

"What  beautiful  shoes !"  he  said.  "Will  you 
sell  them  to  me?  I  will  give  you  a  gold  piece  for 
them." 

Hans  took  the  gold  piece  gladly.  "With  this," 
he  said,  "I  can  buy  for  myself  some  stout  leath- 
ern shoes,  and  something  to  eat  besides." 

Now  the  piece  of  money  was  not  gold,  as  Hans 
thought;  the  crooked  little  man  knew  it,  and  so, 
apparently,  did  the  wonderful  shoes,  for  the  mo- 
ment the  little  man  put  them  on,  they  started  up 
the  road  at  such  a  speed  that  the  little  man  lost 
first  his  hat,  and  then  his  wig.  The  wicked  little 
shoes  led  him  a  merry  chase,  and  finally  landed 
him  squarely  in  the  midst  of  a  great  bramble  ' 
thicket. 

There  Hans  found  him  when  he  at  last  over- 
took him. 

"Take  your  shoes;  they  are  bewitched!"  cried 
the  little  man,  tossing  them  out  upon  the  road. 
"Now  help  me  out  of  this  thicket,  there  's  a 
good  lad  !" 

Hans  helped  the  crooked  little  man  out  of  the 
thicket,  and,  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  upon 
his  feet,  he  set  off  up  the  road  whence  he  came. 
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He  flid  not  stop  to  say  so  much  as  a  thank  you ; 
neither  (Hd  he  pick  up  his  piece  of  nionev  which 
Hans  tossed  after  iiini. 

After  that,  Hans  carried  the  shoes  in  his  hun- 
dle  again,  for  he  fully  believed  that  they  were  be- 
witched. 

Just  before  nightfall,  he  came  to  a  large  town 
with  paved  streets  and  many  fine  houses.  On 
the  hillside,  not  far  away,  he  could  see  a  castle 
with  many  turrets. 

"This  must  be  the  town  of  Ems,  where  King 
Elf  red  lives."  said  Hans.  "I  must  put  on  my 
shoes,  for  I  'd  be  ashamed  to  go  barefoot  through 
such  a  town." 

He  put  the  shoes  on  his  feet,  and  straightway 
they  began  to  dance.  Now  Hans  loved  music,  so 
as  the  shoes  began  to  dance,  he  began  to  sing ; 
so  up  the  main  street  he  went,  dancing  and  sing- 
ing with  all  his  might.  Soon  a  large  crowd  of 
people  were  following  him.  When  he  reached 
the  market-place,  Hans  turned  and  faced  the 
crowd. 

"What  somber  clothes  thcv  wear !  what  sol- 
emn faces  they  have  !"  he  said.  "I  must  try  to 
cheer  them  up  a  bit."  And  so  he  dancid,  and  ca- 
pered, and  sang  his  funny  songs,  until  he  was 
fairly  out  of  breath.  At  first,  the  people  only 
smiled,  then  they  began  to  laugh,  and,  finally, 
they  roared  so  with  merriment  that  the  tears  ran 
down  their  faces.  Hans  tried  to  stop  dancing 
several  times,  but  the  shoes  would  not  let  him 
rest  until  he  took  them  off  and  placed  them  on 
the  pavement  before  him.  The  people  immedi- 
ately crowded  around  him ;  they  filled  his  shoes 
with  coins,  and  begged  him  to  dance  again. 

But  Hans  shook  his  head.  His  only  thought 
was  to  get  a  good  supper  and  a  soft  bed,  for  he 
was  tired  out  after  his  day's  tramp.  But  as  the 
coins  jingled  in  his  pockets,  and  the  people 
crowded  around  him  asking  for  more,  Hans  be- 
came greedy. 

"I  will  dance  again,"  he  said  to  himself.  "Per- 
haps they  will  give  me  gold  this  time." 

He  put  on  his  shoes  and  began  to  whistle  a 
merry  tune,  but  his  feet  seemed  glued  to  the  pave- 
ment;  the  magic  shoes  refused  to  dance. 

But  the  crowd  pressed  around  him  still  closer. 
"Dance,  stranger,  dance  !"  urged  an  old  man.  "I 
have  not  had  such  a  good  laugh  since — " 

"Hush !"  said  his  neighbor,  in  an  undertone. 
"The  king's  men  may  hear  you  !" 

"Make  way  there  !"  called  a  voice  of  authority. 
"What  means  this  rabble  ?"  A  man  clothed  in 
black  velvet,  and  riding  a  black  horse,  made  his 
way  through  the  crowd. 

"  'T  is  Duke  Ulva,  the  king's  cousin,"  whis- 
pere<I  a  friendly  voice  in  Hans's  ear.   "Run,  run  I" 


But  Hans  stood  his  ground,   for  he  felt  that  he 
had  done  no  wrong. 

The  people  fell  back  on  either  side,  leaving 
Hans  standing  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  square. 

"So,  clown,  you  are  the  cause  of  this  unseemly 
mirth,  are  you?''  said  the  duke.  "Know  you  not 
that  this  is  a  town  of  mourning?" 

"I  am  a  stranger,"  said  Hans,  "and  I  did  not 
know." 

"See  you  not  the  people's  black  garments  and 
the  signs  of  mourning  about  the  streets?"  ques- 
tioned the  duke,  sternly.  "Be  off  with  you  !  We 
will  have  no  more  of  your  buffoonery  !" 

Hans  was  only  too  glad  to  get  out  of  the  mar- 
ket-place. He  carried  his  shoes  in  his  hand  .so 
that  he  might  run  more  swiftly,  and  before  long 
he  came  to  an  inn  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
The  innkeeper  looked  at  him  askance  when  he 
asked  for  supper  and  a  night's  lodging,  but  when 
Hans  jingled  his  coins,  he  did  not  refuse. 

"How  comes  it  that  this  is  a  town  of  mourn- 
ing?" asked  Hans,  as  he  ate  his  supper. 

"  'T  is  a  sad  tale,"  said  the  innkeeper,  "but  as 
you  are  a  stranger,  I  will  tell  it  you.  It  happened 
in  this  way:  our  good  king,  Elfred,  had  an  only 
son,  of  whom  he  was  very  fond.  One  da}',  when 
he  and  the  prince  were  hunting  together,  the 
prince  was  thrown  from  his  horse  and  was  killed 
instant!}'.  The  king  has  made  a  vow  to  mourn  all 
his  days,  and  the  court  and  the  townspeople 
mourn  with  him.  For  five  long  years,  we  have 
kept  the  vow,  and  a  sad  town  is  Ems  I  Our  young 
people  are  all  leaving  us,  and  small  wonder." 

In  the  morning,  Hans  set  out  again.  His  pock- 
ets were  much  lighter  after  he  had  paid  the  inn- 
keeper's charges.  Before  he  had  gone  far,  he 
saw  a  poor  old  man  bent  nearly  double  under  a 
heavy  load  of  wood.  As  he  stopped  to  rest  by 
the  road,  Hans  thrust  a  few  coins  into  his  hand 
and  hurried  on.  Later  on,  a  blind  beggar  held  out 
his  cup,  and  Hans  filled  it.  As  his  pockets  grew 
lighter,  his  heart  grew  lighter,  and  so  did  his 
feet.  He  gave  hisdast  penny  to  a  poor  woman, 
who  thanked  him  gratefully. 

"Bless  you,  my  boy  !"  she  said.  "Ynu  have  a 
good  heart,  and  a  light  foot.  May  you  dance  be- 
fore the  king !" 

"I  'd  like  nothing  better,"  replied  Hans,  laugh- 
ingly. 

No  sooner  had  he  spoken  than  his  shoes  began 
to  dance  along  the  road,  carrying  him  he  knew 
not  whither.  He  soon  found  out,  however,  that 
the  road  led  straight  up  the  hill  to  the  castle;  but 
Hans  could  not  stop  himself.  On  he  danced  until 
he  reached  the  castle  gate;  the  solemn  warder 
gazed  at  Hans  with  round  eyes,  but  one  tap  from 
his   little   red   shoe   opened    the   gate,    and   Hans 
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went  (lancing  through.  Across  the  court  he  sped, 
past  groups  of  astonished  lords  and  ladies,  up 
the  steps  into  the  great  hall  of  the  castle,  then 
up  a  flight  of  marble  stairs,  past  two  petrified 
grooms,  and  into  the  tlirone-room  itself.  Breath- 
less as  he  was.  Hans  did  not  stop  dancing  even 
when  he  saw  the  black-rohed  king  Iiiniself,  for 
he  knew  that  his  very  life  depended  on  it.  So  he 
whistled,  he  sang,  and  he  danced  as  he  had  never 
danced  before. 

The  king's  face  was  as  black  as  thunder  when 
'  he  first  saw  Mans.  One  lift  of  his  finger,  and  the 
soldiers  who  stood  about  him  would  have  seized 
Hans  and  carried  Iiim  away  to  the  dungeon.  But 
■  the  king  did  not  raise  liis  hand,  for  ihe  boy's 
merry,  winning  face  attracted  him,  and  he  had 
not  the  heart  to  stop  iiim.  .Vt  first,  he  simply 
smiled  in  a  dignified  way,  but  at  last  the  merry 
tunes  and  the  clattering  red  shoes  were  too  much 
for  him  :  he  broke  down,  and  laughed  until  his 
sides  shook.  Hans  danced  until  he  could  dance 
no  more :  then  he  took  off  the  red  shoes,  and 
sank  down  at  the  king's  feet  to  rest. 

"Go  on  with  your  dancing,  boy,"  urged  the 
king,  when  he  could  speak  for  laughing.  "I  have 
not  had  such  a  laugh  for  years  I  See,  here  is 
golfl.  take  it  all !"  .And  he  threw  a  shower  of 
glittering  coins  at  Hans's  feet. 

But  Hans  had  learned  a  lesson  from. his  danc- 
ing shoes.  "I  do  not  dance  for  gold."  life  said 
simply.    "I  dance  just  to  make  people  happy." 

"V'ou  shall  have  a  princely  robe  and  eat  al  my 
table!"  said  the  king,  heartily.'  "You  shall  dance 
before  me  every  day,  for  you  have  a  merry  heart, 
and  I  woulil  have  you  near  me !" 

Now  the  Duke  Ulva  stood  behind  the  king's 
chair,  and  he  was  none  too  pleased  with  what 
had  passed,  for  he  wished  no  one  to  share  with 
him  the  king's  favor. 

"^'on  boy  is  but  a  mere  buffoon,"  he  whispered 
in  the  king's  ear.  "I  saw  him  yester-e'en  (lan- 
cing in  the  market-place,  and  the  people  showered 
him  with  coins.    Not  dance  for  gold — faugh  !" 

"But  he  dances  right  well,"  persisted  the  king. 
"1  nni  sure  that  he  earns  all  he  gets." 

".\nv  one  could  dance  as  well,  were  he  shod  as 


well,  my  liege,"  insinuated  the  duke.  "Those 
shoes  are  bewitched." 

"Then  take  you  the  shoes,  cousin,"  said  the  king. 
"H  your  words  be  true,  show  us  a  merry  dance." 

Now  Hans  sat  so  near  that  he  heard  these  last 
words  of  King  Elfred,  who  had  spoken  aloud  in 
his  impatience.  .Accordingly,  Hans  rose,  and, 
with  a  low  bow,  presented  the  red  shoes  to  Duke 
Ulva.  The  duke  took  them  with  ill  grace,  for  he 
had  no  wish  to  try  his  steps  before  King  Elfred 
and  his  court ;  but  there  was  no  choice  for  him. 
lie  took  the  shoes  and  examined  them  curiously. 

"I  fear  that  they  will  not  fit  me."  he  said. 

"'Try  them,"  insisted  King  Elfred,  and  the  duke 
was  forced  to  obey.  Now  the  shoes  were,  as  you 
know,  magic  shoes,  and  they  were  able  to  fit  any 
foot  that  was  thrust  into  them ;  so  they  proved 
to  be  an  excellent  fit  for  the  duke. 

"Now  dance,  cousin  !"  commamUd  the  king. 

Now  there  was  no  better  dancer  in  the  court 
than  Duke  Ulva.  but.  when  he  attempted  to  dance 
that  time,  he  utterly  failed.  He  tried  to  raise  his 
feet,  but  they  seemed  fastened  to  the  floor :  not  a 
step  could  he  make.  The  little  red  shoes  refused 
to  dance  for  him,  because  there  w-as  envy  and 
malice  in  the  duke's  heart. 

Duke  Ulva  heard  the  titter  from  the  ladies,  he 
saw  the  wrathful  face  of  the  king  and  the  pitying 
eyes  of  Hans;  he  waited  to  see  no  more,  but, 
thrusting  the  magic  shoes  from  him.  he  bolted 
from  the  hall.     They  never  saw  him  again. 

When  the  duke  was  gone.  King  F.lfrcd  leaned 
down,  and,  taking  Hans  by  the  band,  he  drew 
him  up  to  his  .side. 

"You  are  a  good  lad,  and  you  will  make  me  a 
good  son,"  he  said.  "You  shall  take  the  place  of 
him  for  whom  I  have  mourned  so  long  I" 

There  was  great  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  the 
castle  for  many  days  after  that.  The  king  put 
off  his  mourning,  his  court  did  tiie  same,  and  the 
townsfolk  quickly   followed  their  example. 

Hans  was  a  good  son  to  King  Elfred;  he 
cheered  his  last  days,  and,  when  he  was  gone,  he 
reigned  in  his  place.  The  people  of  Ems  hailed 
King  Hans  with  joy.  for  they  never  forgot  how 
much  they  owed  to  Hans  and  his  dancing  shoes. 
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MY  FRIENDS  THE    GRIZZLIES 


BY  ENOCH    J.   MILLS 


For  many  years,  I  have  lived  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  a  long  day's  ride  from  the  rail- 
road. During  these  years  in  the  wilds,  I  have 
had  many  pets  among  the  wild  animals,  ranging 
from  frisky  chipmunks  to  grizzly  bears. 

The  most  interesting  of  all,  however,  were 
Johnny  and  Jenny,  the  two  little  grizzly  cubs  I 
caught  early  one  spring. 

These  cubs  grew  rapidly  during  the  summer. 
But,  in  spite  of  their  seeming  awkwardness, 
they  were  as  quick  and  as  nimble  as  lively  kit- 
tens, and  as  playful,  besides.  No  game  was  too 
lively  or  too  rough  for  them.  Often  we  engaged 
in  tussles  that  resembled  foot-ball,  boxing,  and 
wrestling  all  combined. 

It  was  easy  to  teach  them  new  tricks,  and  they 
were  always  willing  and  delighted  to  engage  in 
any  sort  of  scufifle. 

I  used  to  lie  down  beside  these  cubs  and  re- 
main perfectly  still  for  a  time.  They  would  in- 
vestigate me  curiously.  Sometimes  they  would 
shake  me  gently  with  their  paws,  or  thrust  their 
noses  into  my  pockets,  to  see  if  any  candy  was 
concealed  there.  In  the  midst  of  their  investiga- 
tions, I  would  give  a  low  whistle  for  my  collie 
<log. 

As  the  dog  would  come  scurrying  around  the 
corner  of  their  shelter,  the  little  grizzlies  would 
stand  erect  to  look  at  him.  As  he  came  nearer, 
they  would  walk  uneasily  around  me,  keeping  a 
wary  eye  on  the  dog.  At  the  distance  of  a  few 
feet,  my  dog  would  stop.  The  bears  would  eye 
him  narrowly. 

By  the  slightest  movement  of  one  hand  I  could 
signal  my  dog  to  me.    He  would  always  come  at 


the  signal,  whatever  the  menace  of  the  bears'  at- 
titude. He  would  scarcely  reach  my  side  before 
Johnny  would  dash  forward  with  a  growl  and 
launch  a  vicious  blow,  which  the  dog  would  sensi- 
bly avoid.  Then  would  follow  in  quick  succes- 
sion the  advance  and  retreat,  and  the  exchange 
of  growls  as  they  disputed  for  the  possession  of 
me,  while  I  kept  perfectly  still. 

When  their  dispute  had  progressed  far  enough, 
I  would  suddenly  sit  up  with  a  whoop.  At  this 
signal,  they  ceased  hostilities  and  rushed  pell-mell 
over  me,  nipping  at  hands,  feet,  and  ears,  and 
tugging  at  my  clothes  in  good-natured  fun. 

They  never  ventured  far  from  their  snug  little 
shed  which  I  had  built  for  them.  When  I  left 
home  to  attend  school,  an  old  trapper  who  lived 
near  us  volunteered  to  take  care  of  my  pets.  In 
spite  of  many  misgivings,  I  finally  consented, 
and  delivered  the  frisky  young  scamps  at  his 
cabin. 

Leave-taking  from  them  was  not  easy.  Nor 
were  they  inclined  to  have  me  out  of  their  sight. 
We  were  forced  to  secure  them  with  collars  and 
chains.  I  gave  each  a  hug  and  a  vigorous  shake 
in  farewell,  and  hurried  away. 

On  holidays,  I  went  often  to  the  City  Park 
Zoo  to  see  the  animals.  There  were  many  bears 
there,  but  no  grizzlies.  The  keeper  was  a  kind 
man,  and  niv  talk  to  him  about  my  wonderful  pets 
won  his  sympathy  for  me.  He  invited  me  to 
bring  my  pets  to  the  Zoo,  where  I  could  see  them 
often,  and  be  sure  of  their  welfare. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  received  a  letter  from 
the  old  trapper,  in  which  he  stated  that  the  griz- 
zlies were   getting  cross  and   difificult  to  handle. 
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AS    THK.     DUG     WOl'I.D     fOMK    AKOlMi 
THE    COKNKK    OF    TIIKIR    SHKI.TER,     THE 
LlTTl.K  (jmzzi.lKS   Woll.I)   STAND  ERECT 
TO    LOOK  AT    HIM." 


He  fiirtlKT  Staled  lluit  lliey 
out  of  supplies. 


almost  eaten  him 


With  this  letter  I  hastened  to  my  friend  at  the 
Zoo.  He  was  sympathetic,  and  urged  mc  to  go 
and  bring  the  cubs  to  tlie  park  at  once. 


.Securing  ])ermission  from  the  school  to  be  ab- 
sent several  days,  I  hastened  to  rescue  my  sha,ggy 
friends  from  a  keeper  who  did  not  appreciate 
them  nor  understand  their  needs. 

The   greeting   I   received   from  niy   pets  very 
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nearly  spoiled  my  clothes.  The  greeting  I  gave 
them  was  almost  as  vigorous.  Together  we  did 
a  bear-dance  for  joy. 

For  convenience,  I  placed  my  pets  in  a  box 
with  a  slat  covering.  In  this  way  they  were 
hauled  to  the  railroad  and  shipped  by  express  to 
the  city.  They  were  very  well  behaved,  except 
that  they  came  near  breaking  out  of  their  box 
when  we  reached  the  city  and  they  caught  sight 
of  me.     They  thrust  out  their  paws  to  me,  and 


"  THE    I.ITTI.K   GRIZZI.IKS   WERE  AS  PLAYFUL 
AS    KITTENS." 

poked  their  noses  between  the  restraining  slats 
for  me  to  pijIL 

The  keeper  was  expecting  us  when  we  reached 
the  Zoo.  We  freed  the  husky  young  cubs,  and 
they  obediently  stood  erect  to  be  formally  intro- 
duced to  the  keeper.  This  introduction  termi- 
nated in  a  rough-and-tumble  romp,  during  which 
I  discovered  how  much  my  youngsters  had  grown. 
I  was  surprised  at  their  strength.  The  keeper, 
too,  remarked  their  wonderful  agility  and  power. 

The  last  cage  in  the  row  had  been  prepared 
for  Johnny  and  Jenny.  It  was  the  keeper's  plan 
that  they  should  share  this  cage  with  two  other 
young  bears,  a  cinnamon  and  a  black  bear.  Both 
these  strange  bears  were  older  and  larger  than 
mine,  but  no  trouble  was  anticipated  in  caging 
them  together. 


Leaving  Johnny  and  Jenny  to  finish  the  feed 
which  we  had  given  them,  I  assisted  the  keeper  in 
removing  the  cinnamon  bear  from  the  big  corral 
where  they  were  freed  daily  to  exercise.  With 
this  bear  we  had  no  difficulty.  When  we  at- 
tempted to  remove  the  black  fellow,  our  trouble 
began.  After  many  ridiculous  failures,  we  had 
at  last  to  resort  to  a  rope. 

Once  we  had  lassoed  the  black  scamp,  he  sub- 
mitted readily  to  being  led  out  of  the  corral,  but 
balked  at  the  cage  door.  No  amount  of  persua- 
sion nor  proffers  of  teinpting  morsels  of  food 
would  coax  him  into  the  cage.  We  tried  to  push 
him  forward ;  but  he  resented  this  indignantly. 
We  turned  him  around  and  tried  to  back  him  into 
the  door.  He  was  a  rogue,  however,  and  thwarted 
each  attempt.  Quite  a  crowd  was  now  watching 
our  efforts  with  amusement.  We  were  given  ad- 
vice and  encouragement  and  laughed  at  uproari- 
ousl\-  each  time  the  stubborn  bear  slipped  from 
iiur  grasp  and  eluded  us. 

In  desperation,  I  at  last  carried  the  rope 
through  the  cage  door  and  took  a  couple  of  turns 
around  the  bars  at  the  far  side  of  the  cage.  \\'ith 
the  rope  thus  securely  snubbed,  I  held  the  loose 
end  and  gathered  in  every  inch  of  slack  the  bear 
gave.  The  keeper  pushed  from  behind  and  I 
tugged  at  the  rope.  Still  the  stubborn  fellow 
braced  his  forepaws  against  the  sides  of  the  cage 
door,  and  we  could  not  budge  him  farther.  For 
a  moment  we  struggled.  Occasionally  I  succeeded 
in  taking  up  a  little  on  the  rope,  but  we  seemed 
as  far  as  ever  from  accomplishing  our  purpose. 

Johnny  and  Jenny  had  finished  their  dinner 
and  had  come  to  investigate  the  trouble.  They 
were  just  behind  the  keeper,  pacing  restlessly  to 
and  fro.  With  keen  interest  they  watched  the 
struggle,  and  grew  more  and  more  excited. 

Suddenly,  with  an  angry  growl,  the  black  fel- 
low ceased  resisting,  and  leaped  into  the  cage 
upon  me,  where,  having  simultaneously  sprawled 
upon  the  floor  at  tjie  sudden  slacking  of  the  rope, 
I  lay  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cage.  The  black 
brute  was  now  fiercely  in  earnest,  and  his  attack 
upon  me  was  ferocious.  His  first  rush  was  so 
impetuous  that  it  carried  him  entirely  over  me. 
Wheeling,  he  lunged  at  me  with  both  paws,  and 
with  his  teeth  tore  a  great  rent  in  my  sleeve. 
Kicking  out  from  where  I  lay,  I  partly  warded 
off  his  next  rush.  Before  I  could  again  recover, 
however,  he  sank  his  teeth  into  my  knee. 

The  keeper  rushed  in.  seized  the  bear  by  a 
hind  foot,  and  dragged  it,  roaring  and  clawing, 
backward.  Suddenly,  with  a  jerk  the  bear  freed 
itself  and  once  more  flung  itself  upon  me.  I  was 
prepared  for  this  rush,  and  partly  avoided  it  with 
my  sound  leg;  but  he  landed  two  vicious  blows. 
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As  I  wi'of  clown,  with  the  bear  on  top,  I  saw 
Johnny  rushing  to  my  rescue.  Before  the  ugly 
fellow  could  do  nie  further  harm,  Johnny  had 
flung  himself  between  us,  and  landed  a  telling 
blow  upon  the  head  of  my  surprise<l  assailant. 

For  several  miinites,  the  battle  raged  furiously. 
The  roars  and  whacks  caused  an  uproar  among 
the  other  animals  of  the  Zoo.  I  was  knocked 
down,  trampled  under  foot,  and  buffeted  about 
for  some  time  before  I  finally  pulled  myself  up 
by  means  of  the  cage  bars.  Scarcely  was  I  erect 
before  I  was  bowled  over  again. 

At  last,  with  the  assistance  of  the  keeper,  I 
crawled  through  the  cage  door.  Inside  the  battle 
still  raged.  The  bears  would  lunge  together, 
furiously  biting  and  striking.  They  would  rise 
upon  their  hind  legs  and  strike  out  with  all  the 
strength  of  their  powerful  forepaws. 

The  ugly  black  fellow  "towered  a  head  taller 
than  my  pet,  and  from  this  advantage  he  rained 
blow  after  blow  upon  the  head  of  the  infuriated 
grizzly.  However,  with  no  sign  of  discourage- 
ment, the  little  rogue  stood  up  and  gave  blow  for 
blow,     .\fter  landing  a  powerful  blow   upon  the 


black  bear's  tender  snout,  Johnny  upset  him  with 
a  sudden  furious  charge.  Before  the  black  could 
regain  his  feet,  Johnny  had  tallied  several  times 
upon  the  same  tender  spot,  and  completely  routed 
him.  Johnny  then  followed  him  around  the  cage, 
administering  sound  cuffs  until  the  black  was 
howling  for  mercy. 

The  fight  would,  no  doubt,  have  ended  much 
more  quickly  than  it  did  had  it  not  been  that,  in 
rushing  to  the  fight,  Jenny  had  missed  the  cage 
door  and  had  raged  out  her  fury  against  the  bars 
in  her  attempts  to  reach  the  black  ruffian.  It  was 
undoubtedly  fortunate  for  the  black  that  he  had 
only  Johnny  to  fight. 

The  excitement  of  the  combat  being  over,  my 
bruises  and  injured  knee  recalled  my  attention. 

A  gentleman  who  had  stopped  to  witness  the 
melee  observed  my  plight,  and  kindly  offered  me 
a  lift  in  his  carriage.  I  delved  into  my  pocket 
and  brought  forth  a  handful  of  candy,  which  I 
thrust  through  the  bars  to  Johnny.  Then  I  ex- 
plained to  them  that  I  would  be  back  again,  and 
hobbled  away  upon  the  keeper's  arm,  the  little 
grizzlies  standing  erect,  watching  my  departure. 
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EIGHT   O'CLOCK 

BY  MARGARET  WTDDEMER 


Of  all  the  things  the  clock  can  say, 

The  one  I  do  not  Hke 
Is  "Eight  o'clock,"  that,  twice  a  day, 

The  clocks  and  bells  all  strike. 

For  Eight  is  "Time-for-School,"  you  know. 
And  Eight  is  "Time-for-Bed  ' : 

And  when  it  strikes,  you  have  to  go  — 
There  's  nothing  to  be  said. 

Sometimes  it  's  "Circuses"  at  Two, 

And  sometimes  "Matinee," 
And  Three  o'Clock  is  "School-is-Through," 

And  Four  o'Clock  is  "Play," 


And  Five  o'Clock,  and  Nine,  and  Ten, 

Eleven  o'Clock  and  One, 
Why,  nice  "Perhaps-Things"  happen  then- 

( "Perhaps"  is  always  fun). 

And  Twelve  and  Six  go  very  fast, 

With   "Things-upon-a-Plate," 
But  soon  as  Seven  hurries  past, 

You  hear  the  clock  strike  Eight ! 

So  when  I  'm  grown  and  have  my  say. 

And  help  to  make  things  go, 
I  'm  going  to  take  the  "Eight"  away 

From  every  clock  I  know  ! 
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BY  ALLEN  FRENCH 

Author  of  ■'  The  Junior  Cup,"  "  Pelham  and  His  Friend  Tim,"  etc 


Chapter  VIII 


RODMAN    DECIDES 


Harriet  looked  at  her  mother,  who  smiled  ap- 
proval. She  looked  at  her  father,  who  nodded 
his  assent.  Interested  as  she  was  in  the  outcome 
of  the  question  about  Rodman,  she  still  felt  un- 
willing to  take  any  personal  part  until,  as  her 
eye  left  her  father's,  it  encountered  Brian's.  He 
was  still  leaning  against  the  mantel,  and  watched 
her  with  something  of  ainusement.  Plainly  his 
gaze  said,  "Yon  can't  do  anything." 

She  turned  quickly  to  Nate,  and  smiled  at  his 
eager  look.  "If  you  think  I  can  do  any  good,  I 
will  go." 

"Right  !"  ejaculated  Nate,  rising.  "It  you  '11 
have  your  horse  hitched  —  " 

"I  '11  see  to  that,"  said  Pelham,  and  started  at 
once  for  the  barn. 

While  her  parents  still  talked  with  Nate,  Har- 
riet went  up-stairs  for  her  hat.  As  she  came 
down-stairs,  Brian  was  waiting  at  the  foot.  "Go- 
ing to  look  after  your  property  !" 

She  would  not  let  him  tease  her,  yet  she  could 
not  smile.  She  gave  him  the  retort  that  rose  to 
her  lips;  "He  'd  be  yours  if  only  you  'd  kept  him 
when  you  had  him." 

"My !"  mocked  Brian.  "How  pretty  we  are 
when  we  're  angry  !  Look  like  that,  Harriet,  and 
you  '11  be  sure  to  keep  him." 

But  she  saw  that  he  flushed  with  vexation,  and 
her  irritation  passed.  She  put  her  hand  on  his 
arm.  "Let  's  be  friendly,  Brian,"  she  said,  and 
left  him. 

In  contrast  with  Brian,  her  brothers  were  a 
pleasure  to  her.  The  horse  was  ready  alinost 
at  once ;  Bob  helped  her  into  the  carriage,  and 
Pelham  squeezed  her  hand  for  encouragement. 
In  spite  of  the  imcertainty  and  delicacy  of  her 
mission,  she  felt  confident  as  she  drove  away 
with  Nate  at  her  side. 

"Harriet,"  began  Nate,  when  once  they  were 
out  of  ear-shot  of  the  others:  "I  guess  I  was 
rather  clumsy,  speakin'  of  you  as  ownin'  Rod- 
man. Ye  see,  I  wanted  to  git  round  to  tlie  sub- 
ject, and  did  n't  hit  it  quite  right." 

"It  makes  no  difference,  Nate,"  she  replied. 
She  feared,  however,  that  she  had  not  heard  the 
last  of  it  from  Brian. 

"I  wish  thet  cousin  o'  yourn  had  n't  been 
round,"    complained    Nate.      "I    could   'a'    spoke' 


freer.  Your  father,  I  see  he  did  n't  really  feel 
safe  with  him  ;  an'  as  for  me,  I  don't  trust  him 
nohow.  But  now  that  we  're  where  he  can't 
hear,  I  '11  tell  you  the  rest  that  's  on  my  mind." 

"There  's  more,  then?"  asked  Harriet. 

"Yes,"  said  Nate.  "It  bothers  me  quite  's 
much  's  the  rest.  It  all  goes  together,  too.  I 
mean  this  losin'  of  Rod's  memory." 

Harriet  waited,  interested. 

"It  's  quite  nateral,''  went  on  Nate,  "fer  the 
doctor  to  say  that  Rod  's  lost  his  memoiy.  It 
does  look  a  powerful  lot  that  way.  Whenever  I 
give  a  hint  that  I  'd  like  to  know  a  little  more, 
if  only  he  'd  tell  it  to  me  (you  know  the  doctor 
told  me  to  do  it,  accidental  like,  every  once  in  a 
while) — whenever  I  do  that,  why,  then  he  gets  so 
puzzled  and  unhappy,  and  looks  at  me  so — " 

Harriet  remembered  Rodman's  look.  It  had 
haunted  her  since  last  she  saw  the  boy. 

"I  tell  you,"  mused  Nate,  "there  's  somethin' 
about  that  boy  thet  takes  hold  o'  me.  I  know, 
when  he  looks  at  me  like  that,  that  he  'd  tell  me 
somethin'  if  he  only  could.  When  he  does  that, 
I  'd  stake  anything  I  've  got  that  he  can't  re- 
member." 

Harriet  was  startled.  "Do  you  mean  you  think 
sometimes  that  he  does  remember?" 

"It  's  powerful  queer,"  said  Nate.  "I  '11  be- 
lieve all  the  doctor  says  about  rememberin'  what 
he  's  done  but  not  where  he  did  it,  an'  about  fer- 
gettin'  people  an'  places.  .\n'  I  'm  willin'  to  sup- 
pose that,  havin'  himself  discovered  that  he  's 
forgot,  he  keeps  quiet  about  it,  an'  hopes  we 
won't  discover  it.  As  I  say,  I  '11  believe  all  that. 
But,  Harriet,  there  's  some  things  I  suspicion  he 
does  remember  !  " 

"What  sort  of  things?"  she  asked,  intent. 

"Mind  ye,"  warned  Nate,  "I  said  I  suspicioned, 
not  that  I  'm  sure.  But  there  's  three  things  I 
can't  help  remarkin'.  One  is  this:  when  I  put 
his  clothes  away  to  keep  for  him,  I  went  through 
his  pockets,  so  's  I  should  know  what  he  had  if 
he  sh'd  ask  fer  it.  Now  I  can't  rightly  remem- 
ber, but  when  he  came  to  himself  again.  I  think 
he  never  asked  me  a  question  about  his  things. 
Yet  the  other  day,  a-speakin'  with  Pelham  and 
Brian,  he  says,  right  out.  'I  ain't  got  no  money!'" 

"An'  had  n't  he  ?"'  asked  Harriet. 

"Not  a  cent !"  answered  Nate.  "There  war  n't 
in  his  clothes  not  a  bit  o'  money,  nor  even  a  thing 
to  keep  money  in,  not  even  an  empty  purse.  Why, 
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when  I  think,"  cried  Xate,  waxing  indignant, 
"that  that  cousin  o'  yourn  accuses  Rodman  o* 
steahn'  his  wallet  —  " 

Harriet  slopped  liitn.  "We  're  never  going  to 
speak  of  that  again.  So  I  hope,  Nate.  Please 
forget  it." 

"Well."  growled  Xate,  sub- 
siding, "if  ever  it  is  spoken 
of  ag'in.  /  '11  iiave  sonu'thin' 
to  say." 

"What  did  you  find  in 
Rodman's  pockets,  then?" 
asked  1  larriet. 

"(es'  a  handkerchief  an'  a 
pencil,  that  's  all.  .\'ot  even 
an  initial  on  the  handker- 
chief." 

Harriet  thought  for  a  min- 
ute. "Perhaps,"  she  sug- 
gested, "you  yourself  told 
Rodman  that  you  found  no 
money.  " 

"I  'm  fool  enough  some- 
times to  think  I  did  tell  him," 
admitted  Xate.  "^'ou  know 
how  we  want  to  believe 
things  we  want  to  believe. 
I  'm  willin'  to  think  I  've  lost 
my  memory  if  only  I  can  be 
sure  that  he  's  lost  Iiisn.  But, 
jes'  the  same,  I  could  almost 
swear  I  told  him  nothin'." 

Harriet  nodded  thought- 
fully. "I  see.  Xow  what 
were  the  other  things?" 

"The  next  is,"  said  Nate, 
"that  he  wants  to  git  away 
from  someibin'  definite.  The 
other  day,  when  first  he  saw 
Pelham  and  Brian  comin'  up 
the  road,  he  thought  Brian 
was  a  man,  a  feller  from  the 
city,a-comin'for  him.  He  was 
mighty  uneasy  until  I  said  it 
was  only  the  boy.  But  he  's 
afraid  o'  somethin'  real." 

"What  can  it  be?"  asked 
Harriet. 

"That  feller  on  the  railroad,"  suggested  Nate. 

"But  for  him  to  be  two  weeks,  more  than  two 
wcck.s,  in  coming!"  objected  Harriet. 

"It  was  somethin',  anyway,"  persisted  Nate. 
"It  looks  like  's  if  he  had  a  memory.  An'  the 
last  thing  is,  Rodman  's  got  you  on  his  mind." 

Harriet,  thinking  of  the  wallet,  tried  not  to 
betray  herself.  She  looked  at  Nate  inquiringly, 
and  said  nothing. 


"He  's  been  told  you  tied  up  his  wrist,"  said 
Nate.  "He  's  grateful,  and  he  wants  to  thank 
you.  That  's  nateral,  but  there  "s  more.  He 
wants  to  know  what  kind  of  a  girl  you  are — an' 
I  'd  like  to  know  why.  " 

Harriet  said  nothing,  but  she  wondered  if  she 
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knew  why.  If  she  did,  if  this  boy  was  shamming, 
then  she  wished  that  he  bad  never  burdened  her 
with  his  secret. 

"Why  don't  you  tell  this  to  the  doctor?"  she 
asked. 

Nate  made  a  wry  face.  "Fust  place,  I  ain't 
an.xious  to  be  proved  wrong  in  my  jedgments. 
I  'II  make  up  my  mind  myself.  Second  place,  I 
know  that   if  Rod   's  trickin'  us,  he  's  got  good 
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reason  fer  it."  Harriet  began  to  smile,  and 
Nate  himself  followed  unwillingly.  "Oh,  I  know 
I  'm  's  unreasonable  's  a  woman  over  this  young- 
ster. But  the  fact  is,  ag'in'  my  better  jedgment, 
I  trust  him,  an'  that  's  all  there  is  to  it." 

"Well,"  asked  Harriet,  "what  am  I  to  do?" 

"I  want  your  jedgment  of  him,"  explained 
Nate.  "It  would  relieve  my  mind  a  lot  if  you 
could  agree  that  he  's  all  right— or  at  least  that 
he  is  n't  all  wrong." 

Harriet  did  not  ask  Nate  how  she  should  know 
if  Rodman  were  pretending.  She  believed  that 
only  too  surely  she  would  be  able  to  decide.  The 
moment  that  their  eyes  met,  she  thought,  she 
could  tell  if  he  remembered  her. 

"I  'II  do  what  I  can,"  she  said. 

Therefore,  when  Nate,  having  tied  the  horse 
at  the  gate,  led  Harriet  to  where  Rodman  was 
sitting  in  his  lounging  chair,  she  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  meeting,  and  knew  herself  to  be 
under  a  strain.  She  was  going  to  do  what  she 
had  never  yet  done  — to  look  into  some  one's  eyes 
for  proof  of  suspicion. 

"Rodman,"  said  Nate,  "this  is  Harriet  Dodd. 
She  's  goin'  to  fetch  somethin'  home  to  her 
mother,  an'  will  stay  with  you  while  I  go  an'  get 
it."     He  left  them. 

And  Harriet  looked  into  the  boy's  eyes.  She 
thought  that  she  would  see  either  recognition 
and  the  effort  to  conceal  it,  or  else  the  polite 
glance  of  the  new  acquaintance.  But  she  saw 
neither— only  the  troubled,  doubtful,  appealing 
look  that  Nate  had  described.  "It  is  good  of  you 
to  give  me  a  chance  to  thank  you,"  he  said,  but 
she  hardly  heard  the  words.  Did  he  know  her? 
Did  he  think  he  had  seen  her  before?  Or,  fail- 
ing to  remember  anything,  was  he  appealing  to 
her  not  to  remind  him  of  his  weakness?  She 
could  not  tell.  She  felt  a  disappointment,  but 
then  a  great  relief.  The  doubt  in  his  eyes,  what- 
ever else  it  might  mean,  was  an  honest  doubt. 
She  felt  that  she  understood  what  Nate  meant 
when  he  said  that  whether  Rodman  had  lost  his 
memory  or  not,  he  was  "all  right." 

He  was  rising  from  his  chair.  "Please  remem- 
ber your  ankle,''  she  begged,  "and  don't  thank 
me." 

But  he,  insisting  that  his  ankle  was  almost 
well,  made  her  take  his  seat,  while  he  sat  upon 
the  grass  beside  her.  As  for  further  thanks,  he 
said,  "I  have  fallen  among  friends.' 

"Why  should  n't  you  ?"  asked  Harriet.  "We  're 
average  good  people  here.  I  hope." 

She  drew  him  from  the  subject  of  gratitude, 
and  they  talked  for  a  while.  She  found  that  he 
spoke  with  the  freedom  of  good  manners.  Har- 
riet   had    not   been   taught   to    test   by   artificial 


standards,  but  she  saw  that  he  was  well-bred. 
Yet  after  they  had  talked  for  some  five  minutes, 
once  more  she  saw  in  his  eyes  that  troubled  look, 
and  felt  that  he  was  going  to  speak  more  per- 
sonally. 

"I  wanted  to  ask  you  something,"  he  said.  "I 
did  n't  have  a  chance  to  ask  your  brother;  and, 
besides,  it  's  your  advice  I  want." 

"If  I  have  any  to  give,"  she  replied,  "you  shall 
have  it." 

He  looked  away,  off  over  the  valley.  "I  'm— 
I  'm  living  on  Nate  here.  I  must  have  cost  him 
a  good  deal,  in  money  and  time.  Do  you  think 
I  ought  to  stay  on  ?" 

"I  see  only  one  answer,"  she  replied  at  once. 
"Stay  till  you  have  paid  him  back." 

He  gave  her  a  glance  of  pleasure  at  her  di- 
rectness. "I  can  work  it  off  here,"  he  agreed. 
"If  I  went  away,  I  don't  know  how  soon  I  could 
find  a  job.'' 

"But  is  paying  him  back  in  money,"  asked 
Harriet,  "all  there  is  to  it?  Would  n't  you  hurt 
his  feelings  by  going  when— when  you  have  no 
place,  no  friends,  waiting  for  you?  No  good 
reason  to  give  him,  I  mean." 

She  said  the  last  with  a  little  hesitation,  but 
Rodman  did  not  look  away.  "I  understand,"  he 
said.  "And  it  is  n't  only  that  Nate  is  fond  of 
me.     I  've  grown  fond  of  him." 

"Then,"  she  demanded,  "wh}'  should  you  think 
of  going?" 

Troubled  again,  once  more  his  glance  wan- 
dered. His  voice  fell.  "I  can't  explain,"  he  said. 
"I  feel  a  kind  of  nightmare  wish  to — to  run  away 
and  hide." 

Harriet  leaned  toward  him  and  spoke  quickly, 
feeling  that  if  she  hesitated  she  would  never  dare 
to  say  what,  at  the  moment,  appeared  the  right 
message. 

"But  you  have  n't  been  found  yet.  Are  you 
likely  to  be  found  at  all  ?" 

Startled,  he  looked  at  her  intently.  Now  did 
she  see  into  his  secret?— or  did  she  not?  But  his 
glance  was  quicker  than  hers,  and  his  eyes 
dropped  before  she  was  satisfied.  She  continued 
speaking : 

"^And  suppose  you  are  found,  where  can  you 
be  better  off?  Nate  would  help  you,  and  my 
father.  Oh,  I  think  you  would  make  a  mistake 
to  go  away  1" 

He  was  looking  down,  and  his  face  was  deeply 
flushed.  He  did  not  ask  the  meaning  of  her 
words,  which  seemed  to  refer  to  some  real  dan- 
ger to  him.  After  a  moment,  he  prepared  to 
speak,  and  she  knew  that  he  was  intent  upon  the  J 
effect  of  his  words.  1 

"And  you?"  he  asked.     "Can  I  count  on  you?" 
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Harriet  felt  all  but  sure  that  she  understood 
his  meaning.  "Yes,"  she  answered.  "You  can 
count  on  me." 

Iler  voice,  thougii  low  like  his,  was  deeply 
earnest.  "Thank  you,"  he  said  in  response. 
"That  's— that  's  what  I  wanted  to  know." 

Now  .\ate  approached  them  from  the  house. 
"I  did  n't  mean  to  be  so  long,"  he  said.  "Har- 
riet, will  you  take  this  to  your  mother?"  On  his 
arm  he  carried  a  small  roll  of  dark  cloth.  Un- 
rolling it,  he  laid  across  Harriet's  knee  a  length 
of  the  beautiful  shimmering  material. 

"Oh!"  cried  Harriet.  "l"or  Mother's  suit. 
What  beautiful  broadcloth  — and  the  color!  Nate, 
how  can  you  make  such  tints?" 

N'ate  laughed,  but  with  evident  pride.  "I  love 
to  do  'em,"  he  said.  "I  like  to  take  a  piece  about 
the  size  of  that  there,  good  and  plenty  for  a 
lady's  suit,  an'  dye  it  a  fashionable  color,  but  a 
shade  you  can't  find  in  Noo  York— no,  nor  in 
Paris.  I  like  to  think  that  when  your  mother 
wears  that  piece  o'  dress-goods,  the  other  ladies 
would  give  all  their  old  shoes  to  git  it  from  her. 
I  like  to  think  o'  them  askin'  her  where  she 
bought  it— Liberty's,  they  s'pose,— an'  she  tellin' 
'em  that  it  was  dyed  up  in  the  hills  here,  by  a 
man  thet  ain't  got  but  one  jigger,  an'  thet  cooks 
his  own  dyes  himself.  I  tell  ye,  Harriet,  I  gits 
my  livin'  out  o'  the  stuff  I  dye  for  your  father; 
but  I  make  my  real  prcifil  out  of  a  liltic  piece 
like  this." 

Nate's  face  glowed  as  he  spoke.  Harriet,  gaz- 
ing at  him,  saw  into  his  heart  and  recognized  a 
true  workman's  enthusiasm  for  his  work. 

"And  you  give  it  away  !"  she  exclaimed. 

Nate  grew  sober.  "Your  mother  paid  me, 
years  ago,  for  all  I  can  ever  do  for  her." 

Harriet  knew  there  was  a  story  that  would 
account  for  Nate's  devotion  to  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Dodd  had  once  refused  to  tell  it.  "It  's  Nate's 
story,  dear,"  she  had  said.  "If  you  ever  hear  it, 
it  must  be  from  Nate  himself."  Now-  Harriet, 
remembering,  marveled  a  little,  and  then  grew 
wishful. 

"Could  any  one  else— could  I,"  she  asked, 
"ever  pay  you  for  a  piece  like  that  ?" 

Nate  smiled.  "Maybe  you  could,  if  you  're  a 
good  girl."  l'"olding  the  material  as  he  spoke, 
he  gestured  with  his  elbow  toward  the  house. 
"Inside  I  've  got  enough  material  to  dye  for  an- 
other suit,  but  you  've  got  to  earn  it.  There, 
Harriet,  that  paper  '11  keep  the  roll  clean.  An' 
thank  you  for  comin'  so  far  for  it." 

After  she  had  said  good-by  to  Roilnian.  and 
when  Nate  had  put  her  into  her  carriage,  he 
leaned  over  the  wheel.  "How  did  you  git  along?" 
ite  asked,  with  lowered  voice. 


She  smiled  into  his  earnest  face.  "\'ery  well," 
she  replied.    "And,  Nate,  I  think  he  '11  stay." 

His  eyes  shone  with  satisfaction.  Then  he 
dropped  his  voice  still  lower:  "An'— an'  his 
memory  ?"  ' 

She  grew  sober  as  she  answered,  "Honestly, 
I  do  not  know." 

Chapter  IX 

DIFFERENT    IDEAS   OF   DUTY 

"Brian,"  said  Mr.  Dodd.  one  Saturday  about 
noon,  "I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  do  something 
that  you  won't  enjoy." 

"I  'm  not  afraid  of  it,  sir,''  answered  Brian, 
readily. 

Brian  had  already  learned  that  all  the  members 
of  his  uncle's  household  were  accustomed  to 
helping  Mr.  Dodd  whenever  he  called  on  them 
to  do  so;  and  he  called  on  them  frequently. 
Brian's  first  discovery  was  of  Harriet  and  her 
mother  making  out  the  bills  which  were  sent  out 
monthly  from  the  mill.  The  bookkeeper,  he 
learned,  was  ill,  and  so  the  two  were  doing  this 
work.  Pelham  was  likely  at  any  time  to  be  called 
upon  to  help  in  the  office,  and  both  he  and  Har- 
riet were  already  studying  bookkeejiing  in  order 
to  be  useful  to  their  father.  At  first,  all  this 
seemed  to  Brian  not  only  strange,  but  improper. 

"My  father,''  he  remarked  to  Pelham,  "has 
plenty  of  clerks  to  do  this  sort  of  thing." 

"He  's  lucky."  answered  Pelham,  undisturbed. 
"Here  in  this  little  place  Father  can't  get  the 
(piality  of  service  that  he  wants.  Bookkeepers 
and  stenographers  are  scarce." 

Brian  thought  that  Pelham  had  not  taken  his 
nuaning.  "But  it  's  rather  hard  on  you  to  have 
to  help  out,"  he  persisted. 

Pelham,  always  on  intimate  terms  with  dozens 
of  the  younger  mill-hands,  and  accustomed  to  the 
idea  of  working  for  his  living,  grinned  cheer- 
fully. "It  's  not  so  bad,''  he  replied.  "And  then 
I  'ni  learning  a  lot  about  the  business.  Don't  you 
ever  help  in  your  father's  office?" 

"No!"  answered  Brian,  a  little  scornfully. 
"Why  don't  you  kick  when  you  're  told  to  work  ?" 

"Kick?''  answered  Pelham.  surprised.  "W'hat 's 
the  use,  with  Father?" 

Brian  understood  Pelham's  feeling  a  little  bet- 
ter now  when  Mr.  Dodd,  coming  home  from  his 
office  a  little  earlier  than  usual,  found  him  lolling 
in  the  living-room  over  a  magazine.  His  uncle 
spoke  with  perfect  courtesy  of  manner,  but  with 
the  quiet  expectation  of  obedience.  It  was  very 
natural  for  the  boy  to  reply  readily  and  respect- 
fully. Mr.  Dodd  smiled,  and  the  thoughtful 
frown  on  his  forehead  rela.xed  slightly. 

"We  're  somewhat  tied  up  to-day,'  he  went  on 
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to  explain.  "Bob  is  in  the  midst  of  some  repairs 
in  the  weaving-room,  and  the  bookkeeper  is  so 
behindhand  that  I  've  had  to  put  Pelham  to  help- 
ing him.  For  a  couple  of  days.  I  've  been  expect- 
ing a  set  of  designs,  with  a  contract,  that  has 
been  overdue  from  the  city.  It  did  n't  come  in 
this  morning's  mail,  but  I  want  to  see  the  de- 
signs, sign  the  contract,  and  send  the  whole  off 
again  to-night,  so  as  not  to  lose  Sunday  on  ac- 
count of  the  mails.  I  've  telephoned  and  found 
that  the  package  has  started,  and  that  it  ought 
to  be  in  Winton  already.  Since  it  missed  this 
morning's  mail,  it  can't  come  till  the  carrier's 
second  trip,  late  this  evening,  unless  I  send  some 
one  over  for  it.     You  and   Harriet  will  have  to 

go-" 

An  unwelcome  thought  had  come  to  Brian : 
this  might  lose  him  his  chance  of  the  afternoon's 
ball  game.  Pelham  had  promised  him  a  place  on 
the  nine.    "H-m!"  he  said. 

"I  would  n't  bother  you  if  I  could  help  it," 
went  on  Mr.  Dodd.  Though  Brian  did  not  real- 
ize it,  his  uncle  was  studying  him.  "Pelham  is 
needed  where  he  is.  Harriet  must  go,  for  she  is 
known  at  the  post-office,  and  can  sign  for  the 
package,  which  is  registered.  Yet  I  can't  send 
her  alone.  I  should  n't  like  to  at  any  time,  on  an 
eight-mile  drive  through  the  woods ;  and  then, 
Harriet's  horse  is  too  slow,  so  I  must  use  Peter, 
who  is  hard-bitted  and  rather  skittish." 

'T  see,"  responded  Brian,  but  without  cordial- 
ity. 

Mr.  Dodd  understood  him  perfectly.  "We 
shall  have  lunch  early.  Harriet  is  getting  ready 
now.  Then  if  all  goes  right,  you  ought  to  be 
back  in  time  to  play  in  the  ball  game.  But  if 
there  is  any  hitch,  so  that  perhaps  you  have  to 
wait  for  a  later  mail,  why,  you  '11  just  have  to 
miss  the  game,  Brian." 

'T  understand,"  said  the  boy.  He  looked  up  into 
his  uncle's  face  with  a  laugh  which  he  tried  to 
make  easy,  but  which  succeeded  only  in  being 
short.  "Too  bad,  sir,  you  have  n't  an  automo- 
bile." 

Mr.  Dodd  replied  as  if  the  criticism  were  en- 
tirely proper.  "It  would  often  be  a  convenience; 
but  until  we  have  better  roads  in  winter  and 
spring,  an  automobile  is  out  of  the  question.  If 
you  get  ready  now,  Brian,  you  can  start 
promptly." 

Brian,  as  he  prepared  for  his  trip,  felt  much 
irritated  at  thus  being  used  without  his  own 
consent.  "I  did  n't  come  here  for  this,"  he  grum- 
bled to  himself.  Yet  he  knew  that  this  was  a 
part  of  what  his  father  had  sent  him  for.  The 
warning  had  been  very  plain.  "I  want  you  to 
take  part  in  the  family  life,  even  if  it  sometimes 


is  a  good  deal  different  from  ours.  And  don't 
write  me,"  his  father  had  added,  "complaining, 
if  you  're  not  satisfied.  Your  uncle  is  doing 
me  a  great  favor  in  taking  you  in." 

So,  subdued  in  spite  of  himself  by  the  memory 
of  words  as  positive  as  his  father  had  ever  said 
to  him,  Brian  ate  his  lunch  and  started  on  his 
drive  with  Harriet.  At  the  same  time,  his  tem- 
per was  not  really  improved.  He  spoke  of  the 
ball  game  more  often  than  he  needed  to,  com- 
plained of  the  hills,  and  was  ready  to  bet  that 
something  would  happen  to  delay  their  return. 
All  this  decidedly  troubled  Harriet,  who,  not 
knowing  whether  to  apologize  or  to  laugh  at  him, 
decided  to  say  as  little  as  she  could,  in  the  hope 
that  his  ill  temper  would  work  itself  off. 

But  Brian,  reading  disapproval  in  her  silence, 
tried  to  justify  himself.  Everything,  except  the 
hope  of  the  ball  game,  was  a  blot  upon  the  face 
of  nature.  The  dust,  for  instance.  "Look  at 
three  inches  of  dust  here  in  the  woods,  where 
you  certainly  would  expect  roads  to  be  damp  and 
hard." 

"But  you  forget,"  said  Harriet,  "that  this  has 
been  a  very  dry  summer.  We  have  had  no  rain 
for  a  month." 

"Well,"  growled  Brian,  as  if  this  were  no  ex- 
cuse, "last  summer,  at  the  sea-shore,  it  rained 
almost  every  night.     We  had  no  dust  at  all." 

This  was  too  much  for  Harriet.  "Oh,  Brian  !" 
slie  cried,  and  laughed.  It  was  a  good,  hearty 
laugh,  a  wholesome  laugh,  ringing  merrily 
through  the  woods.  Brian  had  to  make  an  effort 
in  order  not  to  join  her  and  forget  his  griev- 
ances. 

But  he  made  the  effort.  "That  's  perfectly 
true,"  he  grumbled.  "And  it  always  rains  more 
at  the  sea-shore.  Everybody  knows  it  does."  He 
scowled  over  the  horse's  head,  and  would  not 
look  at  Harriet.  He  had  to  hear  her,  but  he  con- 
trived to  make  her  laughter  sound  mocking  and 
unkind.  Then,  as  a  recollection  came  to  him,  he 
grew  still  more  morose. 

"We  're  near  the  place,"  he  told  Harriet,  who, 
controlling  her  laughter,  now  was  quiet  again  — 
"the  very  place  where  Pelham  and  I  met  that 
precious  Rodman.  And  look  here,"  he  added 
with  excitement,  "I  believe  that  's  the  fellow 
himself  !" 

Ahead  of  them  was  walking  a  boy,  swinging 
along  swiftly  and  easily  on  the  hard  path  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  When  the  carriage  drew  nearer, 
Harriet  saw  that  he  was  carrying  his  right  hand 
a  little  awkwardly.  Beneath  his  cuff  she  saw  a 
white  strip  of  bandage  on  his  wrist. 

"Yes,"  she  said.  "Although  his  back  is  turned, 
I  'm  sure  that  's  Rodman." 
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"Well,"  answered  Brian,  "I  know  what  I  am 
going  to  do."  He  touched  the  horse  with  the 
whip,  hastening  him  so  that  the  carriage  reached 
Rodman  soon  after  he  had  passed  the  turn.  Then 
Brian,  as  he  drew  up  to  him,  stopped  tWfe  horse. 

"Hullo,"'  said  Brian,  leaning  forward  to  speak 
across  Harriet. 

Rodman,  smiling  at  Harriet,  took  off  his  cap. 
Then    he    looked    at     Brian.       His    expression 


"HE   SKE.MKD   TO    PUT    HIMSELF   ON    HIS   GUAKI) 


I  lianged,  and  he  seemed  to  put  himself  on  his 
guard,  "(jood  day,"  he  answered.  Neither  of 
the  greetings  was  cordial. 

Brian  pointed  with  his  whip  at  the  roadside 
ind  the  bushes.    "Docs  this  place  look  familiar?" 

"Familiar?"   returned   Rodman.     '■\\'hy  should 

K?" 

"Why  should  n't  it  ?"  persisted  Brian. 

The  two  boys  looked  at  each  other  fixedly,  but 
>lowly  a  sneer  grew  on  Brian's  lip,  and  a  dull 
red  crept  to  Rodman's  forehead. 

"Huh!"    cried    Brian,    at    last,    triumphantly. 
"Now  is  n't  the  place  familiar?"    Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer,  he  touched  the  horse  with  the 
whip,  and  Peter  whirled  the  carriage  away. 
Vol.  XLI. — 39. 


For  a  moment,  Harriet,  breathless  with  aston- 
ishment, remained  silent.  She  had  expected 
Brian  simply  to  say  a  few  words  of  greeting.  At 
last  she  found  her  voice.  "Brian!"  she  cried, 
"were  you  reminding  him?" 

"Certainly,"  returned  Brian.     "Why  not?" 
"I'^alher  told  us  not  to.  " 

"It  was  too  good  a  chance  to  lose,"  insisted 
Brian.    "And  on  the  very  spot.  Besides,  you  saw 
that    he   did    n't    answer   di- 
rectly." 

"That  meant  nothing,"  an- 
swered Harriet. 

"He  grew  red,"  continued 
Brian.  "He  knew  the  place." 
"Of  course  he  grew  red," 
replied  Harriet.  "Any  one 
could  see  that  you  meant  to 
be  unpleasant.'' 

"I  tell  you,"  declared 
Brian,  stoutly,  "that  he  has 
no  more  lost  his  memory 
than  I  have !" 

Harriet,  controlling  her- 
self, remained  silent  as  long 
as  she  could.  Her  feeling 
that  Brian  was  unfair  made 
her  almost  ready  for  tears; 
but  she  scorned  to  cry,  nor 
would  she  allow  herself  to 
grow  angry.  Yet  her  indig- 
nation, a  far  nobler  feeling, 
grew,  until  at  last  she  felt 
that  she  nnist  speak.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  Brian, 
looking  about  him,  said  sud- 
denly, and  almost  under  bis 
breath : 

"I  believe  this  was  the 
place,  after  all !" 

Harriet    answered    almost 

with   sternness.     "If   it  was, 

yf)U  were  entirely  wrong  to  speak  to  him  as  you 

(lid.     .And  in  any  case,  Brian,  I  think  you  acted 

badly." 

Her  voice  trembled  with  feeling  as  she  spoke, 
and  her  steady  eyes  surely  would  have  abashed 
him  bad  he  met  their  glance.  But  Brian  would 
not  look  at  her,  and,  snapping  his  whip  at  some 
leaves  by  the  roadside,  began  to  whistle. 

In  the  meantime,  Rodman,  left  to  himself, 
strode  manfully  onward.  But  the  flush  had  not 
died  out  of  his  cheek.  As  Harriet  knew,  he  had 
plainly  perceived  Brian's  antagonism,  and  he 
winced  under  the  unkindness  of  it.  Walking 
there  alone  in  the  woods,  his  earlier  swing  and 
hopefulness  vanished.     Nate  had  sent  him,  with 
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money  in  his  pocket,  to  Winton  to  buy  clothes ; 
for  his  single  suit,  though  neatly  patched  and 
mended,  was  no  longer  very  presentable.  Xow 
even  the  recollection  of  this  added  to  Rodman's 
discomfort.  Had  Brian,  looking  down  from  the 
neat  little  runabout,  despised  his  shabby  appear- 
ance? Had  Harriet  herself,  sitting  so  silent  by 
him,  done  so,  too?  But  the  thought  of  Harriet 
suddenly  refreshed  him. 

"I  can  trust  her !"  he  said  aloud. 

And  so,  with  less  buoyancy  than  at  first,  but 
with  more  true  courage,  he  trudged  onward  to 
the  town.  There  he  went  to  the  store  which  Nate 
had  described  to  him,  bought  a  ready-made  suit, 
and  left  it  for  slight  alterations.  Wandering 
again  out  into  the  streets,  he  sought  another 
store,  where  he  bought  for  Nate  several  balls  of 
twine.  It  was  here  that  he  found,  higgling  over 
a  purchase,  a  tall  and  lank  countryman  in  whom 
he  thought  he  recognized  a  man  whom  Nate  had 
described  to  him.  Waiting  until  he  had  finished 
his  purchase.  Rodman  spoke  to  him. 

"Are  you  Air.  Johnson  ?'" 

"I  be."  The  farmer  turned  on  him  an  in- 
quisitive eye.  "An'  you  're  the  youngster  thet 
He  said  vou  'd  want  to  be 


Nate  tol'  me  about, 
lifted  home." 

"I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  take  me,"  an- 
swered Rodman. 

"Wal,"  said  the  Yankee,  "I  'm  travelin"  home 
light,  so  I  kin  take  ye  an'  welcome.  An'  I  '11  git 
ye  there  before  the  ball  game,  too.  My  son  's 
to  play,  an'  I  want  to  see  it."  So  Rodman, 
pleased  at  the  prospect,  and  with  a  half-hour  on 
his  hands,  wandered  out  into  tlie  streets  to  see 
what  he  could  see. 

Winton  was  not  a  large  town,  and  did  all  its 
business  in  a  short  length  of  main  street.  At  the 
first  corner,  Rodman  came  upon  Harriet  and 
Brian,  who,  standing  in  a  doorway,  were  talking 
so  earnestly  that  they  did  not  see  him.  Brian's 
face  was  dark  with  disappointment;  Harriet  was 
looking  at  him  apologetically. 

"But  even  if  you  wait  for  the  next  mail," 
Brian  was  arguing,  "you  are  n't  sure  that  the 
package  will  come." 

"I  know,"  answered  Harriet,  with  a  kind  of 
shrinking  firmness.    "But  I  must  wait,  Brian." 

"All  right !"  exclaimed  Brian,  in  that  tone  of 
vexation  which  invariably  means  that  all  is  not 
right.     Leaving  her  abruptly,  he  hurried  away. 

Rodman,  wandering  onward,  now  discovered  a 
bake-shop,  whose  odors,  issuing  temptingly  into 
the  street,  reminded  him  that  he  was  hungry. 
"Git  yourself  some  lunch,"  Nate  had  said.  So 
Rodman,  entering  the  shop,  presently  found  him- 

( To  be  continued. ) 


self  in  a  seat  by  the  window,  satisfying  his  hun- 
ger with  a  dish  of  baked  beans,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  a  turnover.  His  position  gave  him  the 
best  of  chances  to  study  the  street.  He  saw  Har- 
riet, with  a  troubled  brow,  going  from  shop  to 
shop  making  purchases.  He  saw  Brian,  in  the 
druggist's  opposite,  drinking  soda,  and  thence 
emerging,  strolling  about,  still  scowling,  but 
smoking  a  cigarette  with  an  air.  Next  he  saw  the 
man  who  was  to  "lift"  him  home  stop  Brian  and 
speak  to  him.  Brian's  scowl,  scornful  at  first, 
rapidly  lessened  and  changed  into  a  smile.  Leav- 
ing the  farmer,  he  walked  quickly  down  the 
street,  looking  eagerly  to  right  and  left.  Rodman 
thought,  "He  's  hunting  for  Harriet." 

It  was  in  front  of  Rodman's  open  window  that 
Brian  and  Harriet  met.  She  was  passing  slowly 
by  when  she  heard  her  cousin  call,  and  turning, 
she  awaited  him.  Rodman,  situated  a  little  above 
their  heads,  was  naturally  unseen,  and  heard 
their  first  words. 

"Oh,  Harriet,"  began  Brian,  quickly,  "there  's 
a  man—"  He  stopped,  as  if  he  did  not  know 
how  to  proceed. 

"Mr.  Johnson,  yes,"  answered  Harriet.  "I 
saw  you  talking  with  him.     What  of  him?" 

Brian  evidently  resolved  to  continue.  "Look 
here."  he  said.  "That  horse  of  yours  is  perfectly 
safe  for  you  to  drive  alone.  Why,  he  was  a  per- 
fect sheep  all  the  way  over." 

"Yes,  he  was,"  agreed  Harriet.  Rodman  saw 
from  her  face  that  she  instantly  understood  what 
Brian  was  going  to  propose.  As  for  himself, 
Rodman  wondered  what  he  ought  to  do.  Should 
he  rattle  with  the  dishes  to  warn  them  of  his 
presence,  or  should  he  go  away?  Meanwhile  the 
talk  continued. 

"Well,"  went  on  Brian,  with  growing  embar- 
rassment, "Johnson  says  he  can  get  me  home  in 
time  for  the  game.  He  saw  me.  and  offered  to 
take  me." 

"Yes,"  said  Harriet,  quietly,  her  eyes  on 
Brian's  face. 

Brian  grew  red,  but  he  persisted.  "Pelhani 
said  he  needed  me  to  play  short-stop.  Now  don't 
you  think  I  'd  better  go  ?" 

"Why,  Brian,"  answered  Harriet,  "I  can't  de- 
cide for  you." 

"You  're  not  afraid  to  drive  home  alone?"  he 
asked. 

"Afraid?"  Harriet  flushed.     "Certainly  not!" 

"Well,  then,"  decided  Brian,  "I  think  I  '11  go. 
I  can't  help  you,  you  know,  and  I  can  be  of  use 
to  Pelham.  I  '11  just  go  and  tell  Johnson  that 
I  '11  be  with  him."  And  eagerly  turning,  he  shut 
out  from  his  sight  Harriet's  searching  look. 


'^he 


And  father  only  says,  'ilcllol" 

And  takes  the  'phone  up  in  liis  hand. 
"Is  that  you.  Hawkins?     This  is  Snow. 

I  wired  Chicago.     Understand? 
I  think  our  man  intends  to  fi.ght, 

But  we  can  hest  him  if  we  try. 
You  'd  better  do  so,  then,  to-night. 

See  you  to-morrow.     Well,  good-by." 

-And  Sister  says,  ■'Oh.  is  that  you?" 

And  then  she  fixes  up  her  hair, 
'S  if  anybody  could  see  through. 
"Oh,  I  don't  know.     (Jh,  I  don't  care." 
"I  think  I  can,  if  you  insist." 

"And  was  n't  yesterday  a  dream?" 
"There  's  seven  on  the  waiting  list." 
"I  do  love  strawberry  ice-cream !" 

Rut  what  /  do  is  just  to  say 

To  Annabel,  or  Lucy  White, 
"Can  you  come  over  here  and  play  ?" 

And  then  they  answer  me,  "All  right !" 
Perhaps  when  I  am  really  grown  — 

I  'm  only  seven  and  a  lialf— 
I  '11  get  my  friends  upon  the  'phone. 

And  talk  and  talk,  and  laugh  and  laugh  1 
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TuiRTV-NiNE  boys  and  girls,  with  seventy-eight 
round  eyes  and  seventy-eight  listening  ears,  were 
gathered  in  a  breathless,  silent  group.  They  were 
in  a  public  library  of  New  York  City.  Outside 
there  were  street-cars  humming  and  clanging, 
wagons  clattering,  automobiles  honking,  feet 
tramping, — all  the  countless  noises  of  a  great  city 
merging  in  one  giant  roar;  but  not  one  of  the 
seventy-eight  ears  heard  a  sound  of  all  this  hub- 
bub. They  were  fixed  upon  the  story-teller  who 
sat  in  their  midst,  in  the  library's  story  corner. 
There,  to  that  spellbound  circle  of  young  .A.mer- 


LINF,    OF    CHILDREN    .APPLYING    FOK    CARDS    IN    THE 
JUVENILE    ROO.M    OF  A    BR.ANCH    LIBK.ARV. 

ican  citizens,  she  was  telling  the  strange  Scan- 
dinavian tale  of  "Ashiepattle  who  Ate  with  the 
Troll  for  a  Wager." 

"Now  a  troll,"  said  she,  "is  a  creature  known 


to  the  children  of  Norway,  ile  lives  in  the  deep 
woods ;  and,  at  times,  he  takes  the  form  of  an 
ugly  old  man." 

The  boys  and  girls  crowded  a  bit  closer,  just 
as  you  crowd  about  your  mother  when  she 
reaches  an  exciting  part  of  the  story. 

"And  at  other  times  he  takes  another  form— 
what  do  you  suppose?"  Her  voice  dropped  to  a 
whisper,  as  if  the  black,  mysterious  woods 
loomed  about  her.  One  little  girl,  tense,  her  eyes 
fairlv  starting,  leaned  forward  and  gripped  her 
chair  tightly.  "And  at  times  the  wicked  old  troll 
takes  the  form  of  a  great— furry  — growling— 
terrible — bear  I" 

"Oh-h-h  !"  said  the  little  girl  with  a  frightened 
cry ;  and  at  that  everybody  burst  out  laughing, 
she  along  with  the  others.  "I  thought  I  saw  the 
bear  !"  she  said.  You  see  she  had  such  a  keen 
imagination  that  the  story  was  real  to  her. 

So,  in  a  quick,  vivid  sketch,  the  story-teller 
gave  these  children  an  idea  of  what  the  troll  is 
supposed  to  be,  for  they  were  to  hear  many  of 
.\sbj6rnsen"s  "Fairy  Tales  from  the  Far  North," 
as  w  ell  as  other  Scandinavian  legends :  and  since 
the  troll  is  an  old  fellow  whom  one  often  meets 
in  them,  it  's  as  well  to  be  acquainted  with  him 
in  the  first  place.  Not  a  very  pleasant  acquain- 
tance, perhaps:  but  inasmuch  as  he  confines  him- 
self to  the  other  side  of  the  world,  the  thirty- 
nine  young  New  Yorkers  were  not  really 
alarmed,  but  were  merely  having  those  rather 
delicious  creeps  up  and  down  the  spine  which 
w-e  all  enjoy  when  we  know,  away  down  in  our 
minds,  that  it  's  only  a  story,  after  all. 

You  may  be  sure  there  was  no  whispering  or 
scuffling  of  feet  while  the  absorbing  tale  of 
Ashiepattle  progressed.  How  delighted  they  all 
were  when  he  shouted.  "I  "11  squeeze  you  just  as 
I  squeezed  this  white  stone !"  and  the  troll 
begged,  "Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  do  spare  me!" 
\Vhat  a  triumph  when  the  young  hero,  by  his 
quick  wit,  actually  tricked  the  old  sinner  into 
putting  himself  to  death !     Then  the  story-teller 
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showed  the  children  a  little  wooden  troll  which 
had  been  carved  in  Norway  by  one  of  that  coun- 
try's famous  wood-carvers.  When  it  stood  on 
two  feet  it  displayed  the  face  of  a  hideous  old 
man,  and  when  it  dropped  to  all  fours  its  head 
turned  over  and  displayed  a  bear's  face. 

I  wish  that  every  one  of  you  boys  and  girls 
who  have  all  the  stories  you  can  listen  to— to 
whom  some  one  always  says  "Ves,"  when  you 
cry  "More  I"— could  happen  in  on  one  of  the 
story  hours  which  are  now  becoming  established 
in  several   cities  as  a  prominent   feature  of  li- 


are  unknown.  Did  you  ever  go  into  the  street 
after  you  had  just  stowed  away  the  last  bite  of 
mince-pie  you  could  hold  at  the  end  of  a  huge 
turkey  dinner,  and  see  a  little  pinched  girl  feast- 
ing her  eyes— merely  her  eyes— on  a  pile  of 
steaming  chestnuts  on  a  vender's  stand?  Once  I 
did.  Did  you  ever  turn  away  from  your  stack 
of  Christmas  gifts,  piled  so  high  that  you  could 
n't  remember  what  half  of  them  were,  and  see 
a  little  chap  passing,  tenderly  hugging  a  rag 
lamb  which  had  lost  two  feet  and  its  tail  ?  This 
happened  to  me.    And  I  recall  both  of  these  pic- 


STORV-TELLING    IN    A    PL.WGROUND. 


brary  work.  It  might  give  you  just  a  bit  of  a 
pang  to  watch  some  of  the  eager,  pathetic  little 
faces:  but  we  're  none  the  worse  for  that  sort  of 
a  pang  now  and  then.  You  see,  so  many  of  the 
children  who  gather  in  the  story  corner,  shut  off 
by  screens  from  the  main  room,  are  actually  hun- 
gry—story-hungry. There  's  more  than  one  kind 
of  starvation  in  this  world;  heads  and  hearts  can 
be  as  hungry  as  stomachs.  They  live  in  homes 
barren  of  books,  homes  where  everybody  is  so 
busy  that  there  's  no  time  for  stories,  and  so 
they  are  famished  for  all  the  good  things  which 
lie  between  covers.  St.  Xiciioi,.\s  never  enters 
such  homes.     Fat,  luscious  volumes  of  fairy  lore 


tures  whenever  I  come  upon  the  hungry  groups, 
eyes  and  ears  and  even  mouths  open,  gathered 
for  a  library  story  hour,  being  fed  fairy  tales 
that  are  dainty,  fairy  tales  that  are  creepy,  tales 
of  adventure  and  of  heroism,  tales  of  fun  and  of 
pranks,  tales  of  travel,  biography,  and  history, 
folk  tales  and  legends— oh,  so  many  more  that 
it  's  like  reading  the  menu  of  a  great  banquet  to 
name  them  all ! 

Several  cities,  among  them  Chicago,  Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh,  and  St.  I-ouis,  include  story-telling 
in  their  library  systems.  New  York  is  such  a 
large  and  unique  city  that  it  is  especially  inter- 
esting   there.      The    supervisor    of    stories    has 
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Struggled  for  five  years,  and  gradually  she  is 
coming  to'  see  the  wonderful  results  of  all  her 
efforts.  Last  year,  there  were  regular  story  hours 
in  thirty-six  of  the  forty  branches,  and  this 
means  that  forty  thousand  children  listened  to 
tales.  Miss  Anna  C.  Tyler,  the  supervisor,  visits 
these  branches,  tells  a  story  herself,  and  plans  a 
course  which  one  of  the  librarians  is  to  tell  until 
she  comes  again.  Thus  there  were  more  than 
sixteen  hundred  story  hours  in  that  great  city 
during  the  year. 

When  I  think  over  the  many  people  who  are 
doing  great  work  to  make  the  lives  of  boys  and 
girls  happier  and  better,  the  story-tellers  are  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Some  people  are  giving  their 
life's  work  to  rescuing  the  poor — housing  them 
when  homeless,  feeding  them  when  hungry,  nurs- 
ing them  when  sick— but  it  is  a  noble  work,  too, 
to  throw  open  the  doors  of  books  to  them.  These 
librarians  do  not  think  it  enough  merely  to  place 
books  in  a  library,  set  chairs  and  tables  about, 
and  say,  "Come  in  if  you  like,  read  if  3'ou  know 
how."  Many  children  are  too  ignorant  to  know 
how  to  use  and  enjoy  the  books  when  they  come. 
The  librarians  say,  "We  must  invite  them,  urge 
them,  then  show  them  the  treasures  we  have 
here,  and  tempt  them  to  seek  those  treasures  for 
themselves.''     Such  volumes  as  Grimm's  and  An- 


dersen's tales,  Hawthorne's  "Grandfather's 
Chair,"  and  Seton's  "Rolf,"  often  stood  unopened 
on  the  shelves.  The  children  knew  how  to  read 
—  the  schools  had  taught  them  that  — but  many 
of  them  did  not  know  how  to  oijoy  reading. 

So  the  libraries  put  their  heads  together  to 
find  a  way  to  lure.  They  hit  upon  the  plan  of 
telling  one  of  the  most  delightful  stories  of  a 
volume  as  a  sort  of  opening  wedge  to  the  whole 
book.  It  's  like  giving  away  a  sample  package 
of  soap  or  cereal,  you  see,  to  make  people  want 
a  larger  package.  Say,  "Here  's  a  good  book  of 
American  history,''  and  the  book  gathers  dust 
upon  the  shelf.  But  say,  "There  will  be  a  story 
told  next  Friday  at  four,  and  all  who  wish  to 
hear  it  may  obtain  tickets  by  showing  their  li- 
brary membership  cards,"  and  the  tickets  give 
out  long  before  the  eager  line  is  satisfied.  All 
of  us,  boys,  girls,  and  grown-ups,  like  to  listen 
to  and  watch  an  interesting  speaker.  It  may  be 
only  the  familiar  narrative  of  Paul  Revere's  ride 
she  is  recounting,  but  it  gains  vividness  and  ex- 
citement in  the  telling.  Over  and  over  it  is  found 
that,  after  such  an  hour,  the  children  flock  to 
the  shelves  seeking  more  on  the  same  subject,  or 
by  the  same  author,  now  that  their  interest  has 
been  aroused. 

It   's  no  small  gift   to  be   able  to  tell   a  story 
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well,  and  in  eacii  lirancli  tlie  teller  is  selected  by 
competition.  All  the  librarians  are  given  a 
chance,  and  the  one  who  can  make  her  tale  the 
most  interesting  is  chosen.  Try  yourself,  and 
see  whether  you  can  tell  a  fairy  tale  or  an  ad- 
venture talc  to  your  little  brothers  and  sisters  in 
such  a  way  that  they  enjoy  it.  The  most  impor- 
tant thing  is  to  appreciate  and  enjoy  it  yourself. 
If  you  do  this,  you  can  master  the  other  require- 
ments, such  as  controlling  your  voice  and  over- 
coming Iiesitation. 

It  is  great  fun  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  branches 
and  see  all  the  enthusiastic  boys  and  girls  who 
hurry  from  school  to  reach  the  library  in  plenty 
of  time.  In  the  crowded  districts  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  give  out  tickets,  first-come- 
first-serve,  as  fifty  listeners  make  the  largest 
group  convenient  to  handle,  and  nany  more  ap- 
ply. There  are  big  children  and  small,  poor  and 
prosperous,  happy  and  sad,  some  who  are  well 
fed  upon  stories  at  home,  and  some  who  are  fam- 
ished for  the  rare  treat.  Sometimes  they  gather 
in  the  story  corner  of  the  children's  room,  wait- 
ing for  a  half-hour,  they  are  so  determined  to  be 
on  time.  Rig  screens  shut  off  the  corner  so  that 
the  tale  may  be  undisturbed.  Certain  buildings 
have  a  club-room  where  the  group  can  gather. 

Sometimes  it  's  a  bit  pathetic  as  well  as  funny. 


I  don't  believe  %'ou  could  have  kept  back  just  a 
drop  of  a  tear  along  with  your  smile  if  you  had 
seen  that  droll  little  Italian,  his  black  eyes  the 
biggest  part  of  him,  toddle  in. 

"How  do  you  do,  Erminio,"  said  a  librarian. 
■'.•\re  you  coming  to  hear  the  story  of  'The  Prin- 
cess Whom  X'obody  Could   Silence'?'' 

"Yes,"  he  answered,  his  big  black  eyes  shining 
with  anticipation. 

"But  what  's  that  you  have?''  she  suddenly 
exclaimed,  catching  sight  of  a  rope  in  his  hand. 

"Want  Billy  to  hear  story,  too,"'  Erminio  said 
earnestly,  and  thereupon  presented  —  what  do 
you  think?— the  pet  goat  of  an  Italian  tenement! 
It  was  heartbreaking  to  be  obliged  to  deny  Billy 
that  tale  of  the  haughty  princess  and  her  daunt- 
less suitor,  although  Erminio  was  much  more 
disappointed  than  Billy,  and  he  sobbed  bitterly 
while  escorting  his  playmate  home,  for  his  gen- 
erous little  heart  had  longed  to  share  his  own 
good  time.  When  he  came  back  alone,  the  kind 
librarian  gave  him  a  seat  close  to  her,  and 
showed  him  pictures  after  the  story  was  over  to 
help  heal  his  heartache. 

In  several  libraries,  the  older  boN's  and  girls 
have  been  assisted  to  organize  story  clubs  of 
their  own,  and  these  are  growing  larger  and 
stronger  every  year.     Friday  evening  is  usually 
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the  boys'  time  for  meeting,  and  Friday  after- 
noon the  girls',  for  then  the  week's  school  duties 
are  laid  aside.  President,  vice-president,  and 
secretary  take  their  places,  the  roll  is  called,  the 
minutes  read,  and  then  the  club  proceeds  about 
its  business,  which  is  usually  defined  as  ''the 
advancement  of  interest  in  literature."  A  libra- 
rian tells  a  story,  and  this  may  be  followed  by 
discussion  among  the  members. 


CHINESE    CHILDREN    GOING    TO   A    BRAN 
WHERE    CHINESE    BOOKS    MAY    BE 


At  a  boys'  club  the  other  night,  I  heard  a  most 
entertaining  travel  talk.  Some  two  dozen  mem- 
bers were  present;  the  story  of  Paul  Revere  was 
told,  and  then  the  room  was  darkened  and  pic- 
tures were  thrown  upon  a  screen  —  views  such  as 
the  Old  North  Church,  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the  Min- 
ute-Man's statue.  The  boys  had  learned  the  story 
in  school,  but  this  was  like  taking  a  journey  over 
the  New  England  territory  made  famous  in  our 
Revolution.  Travel  talks  with  stereopticon  views 
are  a  new  feature  of  the  story  hour,  and  a  popu- 
lar one.  So  zealous  is  the  entire  library  man- 
agement, that  any  branch  which  wants  a  particu- 
lar set  of  slides  may  write  to  the  state  headquar- 
ters and  receive  the  box  of  slides  as  soon  as 
express  can  carry  it.  This  work  comes  under 
the  department  of  "Visual  Instruction." 


The  girls'  clubs  are  charming  little  afternoon 
meetings  where  an  occasional  recitation  by  one 
of  the  members  breaks  the  monotony.  "Madame 
President"  arose  at  the  opening  of  one  of  these 
meetings  and  called  it  to  order  with  as  much 
impressiveness  as  her  mother  might  display  at 
her  own  grown-up  club.  "Madame  President" 
had  fat  black  curls  which  bobbed  about  frolic- 
somely, and  a  big  red  bow  perched  mischievously 

a-top  the  curls,  but  she 
was  very  stately  and 
authoritative  for  all 
that. 

"I  call  this  meeting 
to  order,"  she  said 
formally,  "and  after 
the  secretary  has  called 
the  roll,  and  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meet- 
ing have  been  read,  we 
shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  a  story  from 
Miss  Tyler."  'I'hcn, 
with  her  curls  still 
bobbing  beneath  the 
perky  red  bow,  .she 
seated  herself  in  the 
official  chair  with 
great  dignity. 

Miss  Tyler  half  told, 
half  read,  "The  Brush- 
wood Boy,"  that  beau- 
tiful love  story  which 
shows  how,  even  as  lit- 
tle children,  the  true 
lovers  sought  and 
found  each  other  with 
a  sympathy  which  was 
to  last  all  their  lives 
long. 

"Robin  Hood"  is  one  of  the  tales  she  especially 
likes  to  tell  the  girls,  for  it  seems  to  be  consid- 
ered a  boys'  story,  and  she  sees  no  reason  why 
girls  should  not  delight  in  all  the  bravery  and 
romantic  gaiety  of  it. 

There  are  certain  facts  about  some  of  the 
older  boys  which  I  think  you  ought  to  know,  al- 
though the  librarians  are  going  to  shake  their 
fingers  at  me  for  telling.  Some  of  the  districts 
in  which  these  branch  libraries  abide  are  full  of 
a  rough  <-lement — the  sort  of  boys  who  fight  on 
the  street,  raise  riots  in  street-cars,  and  annoy 
orderly  citizens.  Of  course  such  fellows  con- 
sider the  library  a  fine  place  to  vent  their  law- 
lessness, for  here  are  quiet,  reading  people  whom 
they  think  it  fun  to  disturb. 

In  one  branch  there  is  a  fine  club  composed  of 
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the  right  sort  of  boys,  those  who  respect  otiicr 
people's  rights,  and  they  have  been  greatly  trou- 
bled by  the  "gang."  One  evening,  this  gang 
gathered  outside  the  club-room  window,  threw 
pebbles  against  the  glass,  and  called  loudly.  One 
of  the  club  intinbcrs  went  to  the  window  quietly 
and  pulled  down  the  shade,  so  that  the  tale  of 
the  Indian  raid  might  proceed;  half  an  hour 
later,  when  this  boy  left  the  club-room  and 
started  home,  thinking  of  no  dangers  but  those 
of  early  frontier  life,  there  was  a  sudden  shout- 
ing and  rush,  and  from  the  area  way  out  dashed 
the  gang,  fell  upon  him,  and  beat  him. 

Now  the  reason  I  want  you  to  know  of  this 
unpleasant  incident  is  that  you  may  understand 
what  splendid  work  the  librarians  are  doing  to 
overcome  such  conditions.  "There  's  no  use  set- 
ting ourselves  up  against  such  young  ruffians," 
they  decided.  "Let  's  see  if  we  can't  make  them 
a  part  of  us,  instead."  So  they  went  to  work  to 
coax  in  the  various  gangs.  Such  boys  are  not 
really  bad  at  heart,  they  believed,  only  untaught. 
And  the  success  which  one  west  side  branch  has 
had  is  a  typical  example.  This  branch  is  only 
three  years  old,  and  when  it  was  opened  the 
rough  fellows  of  the  neighborhood  threw  old  bot- 
tles and  cans  in  at  its  w-indows,  and  ran  in  shout- 
ing, and  mobbing  the  reading-room. 

At  last,  the  librarian  announced  that  she  would 
tell  thcni  a  sea  story  the  next  I'riday  night. 
Forty-one  boys  arrived,  tittering  and  nudging, 
and  apparently  ready  to  make  trouble.  This  the 
story-teller  ignored;  calmly  she  began  "Captains 
Courageous." 

Gradually  the  disturbance  died  down,  and  as 
that  great,  full-chested,  brave-hearted  tale  went 
on,  the  crowd  was  utterly  silent.  Not  before  the 
end  of  the  hour  did  the  boys  allow  her  to  stop, 
and  next  day  two  of  them  called  upon  her. 

"Say,  we  want  some  more  o'  them  stories,"  the 
spokesman  said,  his  manner  full  of  respect.  "An' 
if  you  'II  give  'em  to  us,  we  '11  appoint  monitors 
to  look  after  any  feller  that  makes  trouble,  an' 
we  '11  guarantee  you  good  order." 

Is  n't  that  enough  to  prove  that  a  good  tale, 
like  music,  "hath  charms  to  soothe  the  savage 
breast"?  And  is  n't  it  enough  to  make  the  li- 
brarians rejoice  in  their  success? 

New  York  is  a  strangely  cosmopolitan  city. 
One  finds  there  types  of  all  nations  gathered  in 
one  huge  metropolis,  arici  to  see  the  whole  city  is 
like  making  a  tour  over  Europe  and  visiting  its 
various  countries.  Many  of  the  New  York  li- 
braries are  situated  in  foreign  quarters.  Web- 
ster Branch,  for  instance,  is  on  the  east  side  of 
town  in  a  region  where  hundreds  of  Bohemian 
people  live.  Tompkins  Square  Branch  is  among 
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Hungarians;  Yorkville  Branch  is  much  patro- 
nized by  Germans,  and  so  it  goes. 

Therefore  the  custom  has  sprung  up  of  telling 
tales  in  their  native  tongue  to  certain  groups  of 
young  library  patrons.  Of  course  they  hear  tales 
in  English,  besides,  for  they  must  know  our  lan- 
guage if  they  are  to  live  in  our  land;  but  their 
own  languages  are  rich  with  such  delightful  folk- 
lore that  it  is  thought  a  pity  that  the  children, 
just  because  they  are  reared  in  America,  should 
lose  all  knowledge  of  the  tales  their  parents 
loved,  just  as  we  loved  our  "Mother  Goose."  So 
in  each  one  of  several  foreign  districts  is  sta- 
tioned a  librarian  who  knows  the  prevailing 
tongue,  and  once  a  month  she  gathers  about  her 
a  group  of  little  folks,  and  tells  them  Bohemian, 
Italian,  or  German  stories,  as  the  case  may  be. 

One  afternoon,  I  chanced  upon  the  most  enter- 
taining German  tales.  A  dozen  wee  children 
were  gathered  in  a  semicircle  on  little  short- 
legged  stools  before  the  librarian,  while  at  each 
end  of  the  semicircle  sat  a  tall  little  girl  on  a 
grown-up  chair.  These  two  girls  were  slim  and 
erect  and  sat  very  primly,  with  precisely  placed 
feet  and  hands  folded  in  their  laps,  and  they  had 
sweet,  earnest  faces,  and  big  blue  eyes,  and 
straight,  smooth  yellow  hair  hanging  down,  and 
they  looked  for  all  the  world  like  little  German 
princesses,  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  the  tale 
that  was  being  told. 

To  wind  up  the  hour  merrily,  the  story-teller 
gave  "the  funny  story"  for  which  the  smallest 
ones  clamored.  It  was  that  rollicking  classic 
"Max  und  Moritz,"  and  when  the  clever  libra- 
rian rattled  off  the  German  jingles,  and  related 
the  pranks  of  the  young  scamps,  and  crowed 
like  the  fowls,  how  the  group  laughed  and 
clapped ! 

Of  course  many  of  the  children  in  all  the  cities 
are  extremely  well  fed  at  home  in  respect  to 
stories;  but  you  don't  find  them  staying  away 
from  the  libraries  just  because  of  that!  If  you 
had  heard  "The  Three  Golden  Apples"  fifty 
times,  could  n't  you  listen  to  it  for  the  fifty-first? 
I  'II  wager  you  could !  And  there  's  no  such 
thing  as  ever  tiring  of  "The  Shooting  Match  at 
Nottingham  Town"  or  "The  King  Who  Was  a 
Gentleman."  To  hear  a  trained  story-teller  give 
one  of  your  old  favorites  is  like  hearing  music 
you  know  and  love  sung  by  a  delightful  voice. 

You  know  story-telling  was  one  of  the  first 
arts  developed  in  the  world.  Stories  were  told, 
passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  before  men  learned 
to  write  them  down  and  make  books.  And  now 
that  this  custom  is  arising  so  strongly  again, 
some  one  has  called  it  "the  oldest  and  the  newest 
of  the  arts." 


"STRANGE,  BUT    TRUE!" 

BY  CHARLES  LINCOLN   PHIFER 


Mr.  Long  was  very  short, 
And  Mr.  Short  was  long; 

Mr.  Strong  was  very  weak, 
And  Mr.  Wiek  was  strong. 

Mr.  White  was  black  as  tar, 
And  Mr.  Black  was  white; 

Mr.  Wise  was  dull  indeed, 
But  Mr.  Dunn  was  brisfht. 


Mr.  Reed  could  hardly  write. 
But  Mr.  Wright  could  read  ; 

Mr.  Swift  would  lag  behind, 
While  Mr.  Lagg  would  lead. 

Mr.  Boyd  had  seven  girls. 
And  Mr.  Moon  a  son ; 

Mr.  Poore  was  rich  in  gold, 
And  Mr.  Rich  had  none. 


■BOO-HOO!      HE     S    GOT    MV    SNOWBALL! 
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BY  ABBIE  FARWELL  BROWN 

Author  of  "  The  l-'Iowcr  Princess,"  "  The  Lonesomest  Doll,"  etc. 


ClIATTEK    III 


THE  PRINCESS 


On  the  hot  July  day  after  Maggie's  arrival  at 
Bonnyburn,  a  young  woman  sat  on  the  piazza  of 
a  great  white  villa  overlooking  the  valley  and 
watched  the  train  creep  like  a  tiny  black  worm 
out  of  the  woods  and  across  the  open  to  the  sta- 
tion. She  was  not  interested  in  the  train;  she 
watched  it  merely  because  there  was  nothing  else 
to  do.    She  was  not  interested  in  anything. 

Allegra  was  very  beautiful,  and  she  wore  beau- 
tiful clothes,  all  white  from  top  to  toe.  She  sat 
in  a  large,  wicker  chair,  with  rosy  pillows  behind 
her  head,  and  a  little  table  at  her  elbow  on  which 
were  a  bowl  of  nasturtiinns,  books  and  magazines, 
and  candy.  But  all  that  afternoon  she  had  not 
opened  the  books  nor  touched  the  candy.  She 
had  just  sat  there  as  she  did  every  day,  with  her 
slender  hands  lying  listlessly  in  her  lap,  looking 
off  over  the  valley  with  a  shadow  in  her  eyes,  and 
with  the  corners  of  her  pretty  mouth  drawn 
down  in  a  sad  crescent.  She  had  a  happy  name; 
but  she  did  not  look  happy.  In  fact,  she  thought 
her  heart  was  broken,  and  that  the  world  was  a 
very  terrible  place;  which  it  is  n't,  you  know. 

In  the  background  hovered  a  figure,  also  in 
white,  with  starched  collar  and  cuffs.  Presently 
N'urse  Miggs  came  forward  with  a  tray  holding 
a  tinkling  crystal  pitcher  and  glass,  which  she 
set  on  the  table  whh  a  timid  smile. 

"Miss  Allegra,"  she  said  softly,  "I  have 
brought  you  some  nice  cold  lemonade  which  I 
made  myself.  I  am  sure  it  will  taste  good  on 
this  hot  afternoon.     Do  have  some  !  ' 

Allegra  glanced  languidly  at  the  glass.  "You 
are  very  good.  Miss  Miggs,"  she  said,  in  a  dull, 
hollow  tone ;  "but  I  don't  care  about  it." 

"Shall  I  read  to  you?"  queried  Miss  Miggs,  pa- 
tiently. 

"\o;  I  don't  care  about  reading.  I  don't  care 
about  anything,"  answered  .Mlegra. 

"I  know,  I  know,"  murmured  Miss  Miggs,  lift- 
ing her  eyebrows.  "You  have  told  me  that  be- 
fore. And  that  's  why  we  came  up  here  where 
there  is  nothing  especially  to  care  for,  is  n't  it? 
You  thought,  your  father  and  mother  thought, 
you  might  be  happier  here  than  at  those  places 
where  so  many  people  go." 

"Happier  !"  .\llegra  gave  a  sad  litllc  laugh,  and 
relapsed  into  gloom. 


"Well,  — less  unhappy,  then,"  said  her  compan- 
ion. "But  I  must  say  I  don't  agree  with  them. 
I  believe  you  'd  be  better  off  where  there  \yere 
more  folks ;  where  there  was  more  going  on." 
Miss  Miggs  smiled  insinuatingly.  A  week  of  Bon- 
nyburn, alone  with  .\llegra  and  the  servants  in 
the  Penfold  villa,  had  made  her  desperately  home- 
sick. 

"It  's  no  use,  Miss  Miggs,"  said  .Mlegra,  dully. 
"I  shall  never  be  happy  again.  I  might  as  well 
be  here  as  anywhere.  But  that  is  no  reason  wdiy 
you  should  stay  here  to  be  bored.  I  do  not  need 
you.  I  can  get  along  quite  well  by  myself,  for  I 
am  not  ill.  I  don't  see  why  Mother  and  Father 
insisted  on  your  coming  here  with  me." 

The  nurse  bit  her  lip  and  tried  to  answer 
jauntily.  "I  guess  they  thought  you  would  be  bet- 
ter off  with  some  company  besides  the  servants," 
she  said. 

"Oh,  it  would  n't  matter,"  sighed  Allegra.  "!■ 
don't  want  much.  I  suppose  I  have  to  eat  three 
times  a  day,  so  long  as  I  can." 

Miss  Miggs  stifled  a  sniff.  She  knew  that  so 
far  as  she  was  professionally  concerned,  there 
was  nothing  whatever  the  matter  with  Miss 
Penfold. 

"If  she  were  a  poor  girl,"  she  said  to  herself, 
"she  'd  have  to  go  to  work,  whether  she  felt  like 
it  or  not,  and  forget  these  heart  troubles  that  all 
of  us  have,  sooner  or  later."  Miss  Miggs  smoth- 
ered a  sigh. 

Allegra  glanced  languidly  at  the  watch  lying 
on  the  table  beside  her.  "Half  after  four,"  she 
murmured ;  "the  train  is  late  again  to-day.  But 
what  is  that  to  me?    All  hours  are  just  the  same." 

"I  suppose  it  matters  to  somebody,"  said  the 
nurse,  with  more  spirit  than  usual,  watching  the 
puffs  of  smoke  as  the  train  pulled  away  from  the 
station.  "Just  think  of  the  folks  in  that  train 
who  are  going  on  errands  of  life  and  death, 
maybe,  anxious  to  be  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 
Sometimes  I  get  to  thinking  about  the  people  on 
the  passing  trains,  that  we  don't  know  and  never 
shall ;  folks  with  troubles  and  sorrows  like  ours, 
or  more  likely  worse.    And  I  feel — " 

"I  think  I  'd  like  to  be  alone,  Miss  Miggs,  if 
you  don't  mind,"  interrupted  Allegra,  wearily. 
"You  need  n't  bother  to  come  until  dinner-time. 
Tell  James  to  serve  dinner  out  here.  It  will  be 
cooler." 

"Very  well.  Miss  Allegra."    Miss  Miggs  retired 
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with  her  head  held  high.  "I  think  I  can"t  stand 
it  much  longer,"  she  said  to  herself.  "The  sulky, 
selfish  girl !  I  "m  glad  I  never  yet  was  so  com- 
fortable that  I  did  n't  know  it !" 

For  a  whole  hour,  the  princess  of  the  white 
palace  lay  quite  still,  gazing  blankly  over  the  val- 
ley toward  the  green  hills,  bathed  in  glory.  She 
did  not  see  the  hills.  She  was  thinking  only  of 
herself  and  of  how  miserable  she  was;  rebelling 
because  wealth  at  her  command  could  not  buy 
the  heart's  desire. 

From  the  piazza  a  broad  path,  bordered  by  rho- 
dodendrons and  set  at  intervals  with  urns  full  of 
flowers,  led  down  a  series  of  terraces  and  was 
lost  to  view  in  the  greenery  of  a  maple  grove.  A 
wonderful  butterfly,  all  in  blue  and  gold,  hovered 
over  the  bowl  of  nasturtiums  on  the  table.  He 
paused  there  for  a  time,  then  fluttered  about  AUe- 
gra's  head,  and  finally  lighted  on  one  of  her 
hands  that  lay  so  still  in  her  lap.  For  some  sec- 
onds he  rested  there,  waving  his  wings  like  tiny 
fans.  Then  he  fluttered  away,  but  soon  returned 
to  light  on  Allegra's  dress.  He  did  this  several 
times,  always  returning  as  if  attracted  by  her 
dainty  freshness.  Allegra  noticed  him  idly  at 
first :  gradually  she  began  to  watch  his  move- 
ments, to  wonder  where  next  he  would  alight. 
He  was  so  beautiful!  She  had  never  seen  so 
beautiful  a  butterfly.  Suddenly  he  rose  high  in 
the  air,  hovered  thrice  about  her  head,  and  then, 
instead  of  settling  as  before,  fluttered  down  the 
path. 

Allegra  followed  his  flight  Vihh  her  eyes.  He 
paused  now  and  then  to  greet  the  flowers  in  the 
vases.  Impartially  he  visited  the  rhododendrons 
on  each  side  of  the  path.  Allegra  found  herself 
leaning  forward  to  watch  him  better.  There  was 
a  fascination  about  him ;  his  wings  beckoned  her. 
Finally  he  disappeared.  Allegra  rose  slowly,  and, 
leaning  on  the  balustrade,  peered  down  the  path. 
As  far  as  her  eye  could  see,  through  the  maple 
grove,  came  the  variegated  gleam  of  flowers  in 
the  sunken  garden.     He  had  gone  there. 

Allegra  turned  to  the  table  and  picked  up,  she 
knew  not  why,  the  box  of  sweets  that  lay  there. 
Then,  trailing  white  draperies,  she  slowly  de- 
scended the  marble  steps  and  followed  the  path 
which  the  butterfly  had  taken. 

It  was  a  beautiful  path.  Down,  down  a  side 
of  that  same  hill  up  which  the  old  white  horse  had 
carried  Maggie  Price,  descended  the  velvet  ter- 
races. Allegra  passed  the  maple  grove  and  came 
to  the  sunken  garden,  a  sunburst  of  flower-jewels 
blazing  in  the  light.  In  the  midst  of  it  was  a 
pool  where  blue  lotus  and  pink  water-lily  were 
idly  moored.  At  the  farther  end  stood  a  sun-dial 
twined  with  rose-bushes  just  going  out  of  bloom. 


The  butterfly  was  resting  there,  upon  the  familiar 
motto,  carved  in  quaint  letters: 

"I   MARK  ONLY  SUNNY  HOURS." 

As  Allegra  came  up,  he  rose  lightly  and  flut- 
tered away  down  a  side  path.  Somehow  she  had 
to  follow. 

It  was  a  pretty  little  path,  at  first  a  grassy  way 
between  box  hedges.  As  she  w'ent  on,  however, 
it  grew  narrower  and  more  crooked,  and  wound 
gradually  upward.  At  last,  it  became  again  a 
wild  foot-path  through  the  grassy  slopes  of  what 
had  once  been  mere  pasture-land,  before  Mr. 
Penfold  had  walled  it  into  the  Park.  It  was  not 
good  for  her  delicate  dress  and  white  shoes;  but 
still  she  trailed  on  after  the  butterfly.' 

At  last,  through  a  tiny  grove  of  pines,  Allegra 
spied  the  Park  wall  and  a  gateway  of  solid  oak 
where  the  path  ended.  There  was  a  rustic  bench 
under  the  wall,  and  there  she  sat  down  to  rest, 
fairly  tired.  As  she  did  so,  the  butterfly  flut- 
tered up  from  the  ground  at  her  feet  and  flew 
away  over  the  wall.  So  that  was  the  last  of  the 
guide  who  had  brought  her  here  !  Allegra  stared 
after  him,  and  then  fell  to  brooding  gloomily. 

Suddenly,  she  heard  voices  beyond  the  wall, 
children's  voices.  They  were  talking  apparently 
just  outside  the  gate. 

"Oh,  Maggie!  Did  you  see  that  butterfly?"  a 
little  girl  was  saying.  "He  came  right  over  the 
wall  without  any  trouble.  I  wish  we  could  fly 
like  that.    Don't  you?" 

"Yes,  indeed !  I  always  wanted  to  fly  the  worst 
way  !"  The  second  girl's  voice  was  sweeter  and 
deeper  than  the  other.  "Well,  is  that  a  sure- 
enough  butterfly?  It  's  the  first  one  I  ever  saw, 
except  in  books.  Oh,  my  !  Perhaps  he  was  n't 
really  a  butterfly  at  all,  but  a  fairy  messenger  !'' 

"Oh,  come  along !"  came  a  boy's  impatient 
growl.  "You  girls  don't  want  to  stay  here  all 
day,  do  you?  There  ain't  anything  to  see;  I  told 
you  so.  This  is  just  a  back  gate.  There  are  lots 
of  'em,  but  this  is'  nearest  to  our  place.  Come 
along.  I  want  to  show  Maggie  the  catbird's 
nest." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  the  voice  of  Maggie.  "I 
just  want  to  be  ski-c  that  butterfly  don't  mean 
something.  They  'most  always  do,  in  the  books. 
Suppose  a  fairy  princess  was  over  beyond  the 
wall  now,  wanting  to  get  a  message  to  us ;  it 
would  be  awful  to  go  away  without  trying  to  find 
out.  I  'm  sure  Mr.  Graham  would  think  so.  I  ni 
holding  on  to  the  lucky  stone  he  gave  me.  Let  's 
wait  a  minute  and  see  if  anything  else  happens." 

There  was  silence  outside  the  wall.  Allegra 
had  listened  with  languid  interest  to  the  children's 
prattle.     Now  she  found  herself  wondering  who 
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they  were,  especially  the  little  girl  with  the 
strange  voice  wlio  talked  so  intimately  about  the 
fairies.  Once  Allegra  herself  had  believed  in 
fairies.     But.  after  all,  who  cared? 

Presently,  the  silence  was  broken  again  by  the 
voice  of  the  cliiM  who  hail  spoken  oftenest.     "O 


again  i 


There  was  a  moment  of  astonished  silence. 
Then  a  whoop  of  joy  answered  her.  The  boy  at 
least  appreciated  the  omen. 

"Oh,  Bess !"  said  the  eager  voice  of  Maggie, 
"she  i.f  there.  I  felt  she  was.  It  is  fairy  candy  ! 
Did  you  ever  see  the  like  of  it?" 

"No !"  whispered  Bess,  rapturously,  'T  never 
did.    Ain't  it  lovely  !" 

"Oh,  thank  you,  dear  Fairy!''  Maggie  went  on 
fervently.     "Now  wc  know  you  arc  really  here. 

I  wonder  if  this  is  your  favorite  place.     Say, 

give  us  another  sign,  —  shall  we  find  you  here 


Bess's  tone 


'!HIF.    WAS   TIITNKINO    ONLY    OF    IIKKSKI.F   .\ND   OF    IIOW    MISF.RABLK    SHK    WAS 


Fairy  Princess!  If  you  are  over  there  and  can 
hear  us,  please  give  us  a  sign  !" 

"Oh,  pshaw  !"  cried  the  boy's  voice,  disgustedly. 
''Come  on.     You  girls  arc  acting  foolish." 

At  these  words  of  boyish  scorn,  something  of 
opposition  rose  in  .Allegra's  heart.  She  felt  no 
especial  sympathy  for  the  little  girl's  appeal,  but 
she  resented  the  masculine  tone  of  superiority. 
She  rose,  and.  tiptoeing  to  the  gate,  tossed  over 
the  wall  a  handful  of  bonbons. 


"Yes,  give  us  another  sign  !" 
was  eager. 

"Yep !  "    the   boy's    voice   was   greedy,    and 
/  sounded  as  if   from   a    full   mouth ; 

"give  's  'nother !" 

Allegra  behind  the  wall  hesitated. 
Why  should  she  go  on  with  this 
nonsense  ?  And  yet,  why  not  ?  To 
do  so  would  not  commit  her  to  any- 
thing further.  Emptying  the  box, 
she  tossed  both  hands  high  in  the 
air,  causing  a  generous  shower  of 
bonbons  to  fall  on  the  other  side  of 
the  wall. 

Squeals  of  delight  hailed 
this  second  manifestation,  and 
Allegra  smiled  grimly  to  think 
how  ea.sy  it  was  to  make  chil- 
dren happy. 

"We  'II  come  to-morrow  all 
right !"  said  the  most  interest- 
ing voice  eagerly.  "And  then 
—  perhaps  you  '11  let  us  see 
you,  kind  Fairy?" 

At  this,  Allegra  shrugged 
her  shoulders  and  moved  away 
from  the  gate.  She  had  no 
idea  of  letting  this  farce  go 
any  further.  She  heard  the 
children's  voices  faint  and 
fainter  as  she  retraced  her 
way  back  to  the  sunken  gar- 
den. Languidly  she  climbed 
the  terraces  to  the  house.  Miss 
Miggs,  anxious  in  gray  silk,  came  down  to  meet 
her. 

"Well,  where  in  the  world  have  you  been?"'  she 
asked.  "I  could  n't  imagine  what  had  happened, 
when  I  found  you  were  not  on  the  piazza  where 
1  had  left  you.'" 

"H'm  !  I  think  I  may  walk  in  my  own  garden, 
may  I  not?"  said  Allegra,  somewhat  tartly. 

"Oh,  of  course,  Miss  Allegra,"  returned  the 
nurse,  hastily.     "I  'm  only  too  glad  to  have  you 
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do  so.  But  you  might  have  told  me.  I  hope  you 
will  do  it  again,  it  is  so  good  for  you." 

"I  do  not  expect  to  do  it  again,"  said  Allegra, 
shortly.  She  sat  down  to  the  usual  dreary  meal, 
served  on  the  veranda,  with  Miss  Miggs  opposite. 
But  she  kept  thinking  in  spite  of  herself  of  that 
strange  child  who  believed  in  the  fairies,  who 
thought  the  unseen  Allegra  herself  was  a  fairy. 

Chapter  IV 

THE   QUEER   OLD    WOMAN 

The  next  day,  it  rained  in  torrents,  which  was  a 
shame.  For  there  were  a  hundred  things  which 
the  children  had  planned  to  show  Maggie  out  of 
doors.  But,  after  all,  there  was  the  barn  to  play 
in,  and  one  could  n't  mind  the  rain  very  much 
with  a  barn  close  by. 

Maggie  had  never  seen  cattle  at  close  range ; 
or  live  pigs,  or  turkeys,  or  guinea-hens.  She  had 
never  seen  even  ordinary  ducks  and  geese,  but 
went  into  fits  of  astonished  laughter  over  their 
funny  feet  and  awkward  manners.  Imagine  it ! 
Maggie  had  never  even  seen  a  haymow !  She 
had  never  climbed  a  ladder  and  walked  along  nar- 
row beams  like  a  rope-dancer,  finally  to  jump 
headlong  into  the  fragrant,  yielding  mass.  She 
had  never  before  made  a  tunnel  down  under  the 
hay,  lying  there  giggling  and  excited  while  folks 
hunted  for  her  high  and  low.  Hide-and-seek  in 
a  country  barn  ;  could  anything  be  greater  fun  for 
a  c.ity  child  than  that  ? 

All  day  long  they  spent  in  the  barn,  and  there 
was  not  a  hole  or  corner  into  which  Maggie  did 
not  poke  her  inquisitive  little  nose.  She  came 
upon  all  sorts  of  strange,  spidery  machines,  some 
with  teeth  and  some  with  wings,  which  the  chil- 
dren tried  to  explain  to  her.  But  Maggie  did  not 
know  what  "plowing,"  and  "reaping,"  and  "hay- 
making" meant. 

"I  'd  rather  play  they  're  dragons  !"  she  said. 
"They  look  like  dragons." 

"What  is  a  dragon  ?"  asked  Bess,  eagerly. 

"A  dragon  is  a  great  big  thing,  something  like 
an  alligator,  only  bigger—" 

"Where  did  you  ever  see  an  alligator?"  inter- 
rupted Bob. 

"Did  n't  you  ever  see  one  ?  We  have  them  in 
the  aquarium,"'  said  Maggie,  glad  to  have  seen 
something  that  Bob  had  n't.  "The  biggest  was  as 
long  as — as  a  cow.  It  was  all  covered  with  scales, 
and  had  a  mouth  full  of  sharp  teeth.  It  eats 
people  sometimes.'' 

"Oh !"  shuddered  Bess.  "I  m  glad  we  don't 
have  'em  here !     I  should  be  afraid  !" 

"Oh,  in  the  city  they  are  shut  up  in  pens  and 
can't  eat  people,"  Maggie  as.sured  her.     "You  can 


go  and  look  at  'em.  But  I  think  tliere  might  be 
dragons  here,  up  in  those  hills !  Nobody  could 
shut  them  up  in  pens,  they  were  so  strong  and 
fierce ;  twenty  times  as  big  as  a  cow !  And  fire 
and  smoke  came  out  of  their  great  big  eyes  and 
mouth  !  And  they  roared  and  made  horrid  noises 
as  they  came  clattering  along  !" 

"Do  they  look  like  an  automobile  then?"  sug- 
gested Bess. 

"Well,  something,"  agreed  Maggie.  "But  they 
had  wings,  too,  and  could  fly,  and  you  never  knew 
when  they  would  come  swooping  down  on  you. 
They  were  always  carrying  off  princesses  to  their 
dens  in  the  mountains.  And  then  Saint  George 
had  to  pitch  in  and  rescue  them.  Mr.  Graham's 
name  is  George.  Say,  Bob !  you  be  Saint  George 
and  fight  this  dragon  !" 

"I  don't  know  how,"  objected  Bob.  "You  be 
Saint  George,  Maggie." 

So  Maggie  showed  him  how  to  fight  dragons, 
attacking  the  mowing-machine  with  manly  cour- 
age. After  a  thrilling  struggle,  she  slew  the 
monster  and  saved  the  life  of  Princess  Bess,  who 
had  been,  it  seems,  in  much  danger.  Bob  looked 
on  and  laughed.  "You  're  great  at  making  up 
games,  Maggie,"  he  said. 

"Sometimes  they  get  so  real  I  half  believe  in 
'em  myself!''  said  Maggie,  flushed  and  disheveled 
as  she  leaned  on  her  sword  of  broomstick.  In- 
deed, Maggie  told  her  stories  so  vividly,  with 
such  an  air  of  believing  that  they  were  all  true, 
that  Bob  and  Bess  found  themselves  half  believ- 
ing too.  It  was  very  queer,  like  Maggie's  speech. 
For  sometimes  she  talked  like  an  ignorant  child; 
sometimes  like  a  story-book  princess.  Yet  after 
the  adventure  of  Maggie's  first  day  in  Bonnyburn, 
they  did  not  make  fun  of  her  fancies  as  they  had 
done  at  first.  But  to-day  it  rained;  and  if  you 
remember  your  fairy  books,  you  know  that  noth- 
ing mysterious  ever  happened  on  a  rainy  day. 

The  next  morning  was  bright  and  beautiful. 
When  Bess  said,  "What  let  's  play?"  Maggie  had 
an  answer  ready. 

"Let  's  go  and  see  if  we  can  find  the  fairy  who 
lives  in  the  Park." 

"Oh,  pshaw !"  grumbled  Bob.  "Who  wants  to 
do  that?    Let  's  go  and  see  the  sugar-house." 

"I  want  to  see  the  sugar-house  too,"  said  Mag- 
gie, hesitating.  "But  it  ain't  polite  to  keep  the 
fairy  waiting  if  she  is  expecting  us.  I  'm  going 
to  the  little  gate." 

"So  am  I  !"  echoed  Bess.  "You  need  n't  come, 
Bob,  if  you  don't  want  to." 

Bob  suddenly  remembered  the  bonbons.  He 
was  not  going  to  be  left  out  if  there  were  any 
more  such  "signs"  to  be  given.  "Come  on,  then !" 
he  said,  half  sulkily,  and  off  he  raced. 
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They  ran  down  the  lane  behind  the  barn, 
through  a  maple  grove  towering  above  a  sea  of 
fern.  They  sped  down  a  sloping  pasture  toward 
the  high  wall  which  separated  the  world  of  mys- 
tery from  that  of  every  day,  toward  the  gate 
tanlalizingiy  shut. 

With  eyes  shining  and  hair  streaming,  Maggie's 
short  legs  flew  over  the  ground  in  the  wake  of 
the  sturdier  country  children.  Sometimes  her  un- 
accustomed feet  stumbled  in  unexpected  hollows 
filled  with  bracken,  and  she  fell  headlong;  but  she 
did  not  care.  Bob  and  Bess  enjoyed  the  race 
for  its  own  sake.  But  Maggie  was  imagining  all 
sorts  of  things  that  might  be  going  to  happen. 

What  really  did  happen  she  had  not  foreseen. 
Bob  brought  up  abruptly  at  the  gate  with  a  whoop 
of  excitement.  Bess  dropped  down  on  her  knees 
beside  him  eagerly.  And  when  Maggie  came 
puffing  to  them  some  seconds  later,  she  found 
them  still  marveling  over  something  in  the  very 
spot  where  they  had  received  the  "sign"  two  days 
before. 

"What  is  it  ?''  panted  Maggie,  out  of  breath, 
r     "Something  's  happened  again  !"  was  Bob's  re- 
ply. "Gee!  don't  it  look  good!  Of  course  they  're 
for  us?" 

"  'Course  they  are,"  echoed  Bess,  stretching  out 
an  eager  hand  toward  the  great  basket  of  fruit : 
golden  oranges,  pineapples,  bananas,  nuts,  figs, 
dates,— fruits  the  country  children  had  seldom 
seen,  and  that  Maggie  had  met  only  in  books. 

"Oh,  how  grand  !  Ain't  there  anything  writ- 
ten?" asked  Maggie,  eagerly.  "Yes.  there  is!" 
Her  sharp  eyes  had  spied  a  bit  of  paper  sticking 
up  from  the  midst  of  the  luscious,  fragrant 
mound. 

"'To  the  little  girl  who  believes  in  fairies,'" 
she  read  the  written  words  slowly. 

"It  's  yours.  Maggie,"  said  Bess,  drawing  back 
her  hand.  "Ain't  you  lucky !  I  believe  it  's  all 
on  account  of  your  lucky  stone  !" 

"She  begins  to  get  presents  as  soon  as  she  gets 
here,"  said  Bob,  rather  sulkily.  "This  ain't  ever 
happened  to  me,  and  I  've  lived  here  all  my  life." 

"That  's  because  you  did  n't  believe  in  'em. 
Bob,"  said  Maggie.  "But  now  you  do,  don't  you? 
It  's  for  us  all,  of  course:  not  just  for  me.  See, 
there  's  three  of  everything." 

"So  there  is!''  said  Bob,  brightening;  and  be- 
ing urged,  he  helped  himself,  and  so  did  Bess. 
The  three  sat  in  a  circle,  each  sucking  an  orange, 
looking  at  one  another,  then  at  the  basket,  then  at 
the  wall  behind  where  certainly  lurked  a  mystery 
—a  kind  mystery. 

"My!  what  wonderful  trees  there  must  be  in 
that  garden  !  "  exclaimed  Bess. 

"Oh,  I  wish  the  princess,  whoever  she  is,  would 


come  out !"  cried  Maggie.  "I  'm  going  to  invite 
her!" 

"Oh,  don't !"  begged  Bess,  in  a  stage-whisper. 
"I— I  'm  afraid,  Maggie!"  Bob  looked  a  bit  un- 
comfortable as  he  wiped  his  mouth  on  his  coal- 
sleeve. 

"W'e  've  got  to  thank  her  somehow,  and  I  'm 
going  to  ask  her  to  come.  She  kind  of  promised 
she  would  the  other  day,"  said  Maggie. 

.•\s  Maggie  walked  up  to  the  gate.  Bob  and 
Bess  rose  to  their  feet  and  stood  ready  to  run  a' 
a  moment's  notice. 

"What  ho.  kind  Fairy  !"  called  Maggie,  sweetly, 
trying  to  talk  like  the  story-books.  "We  thank 
you  for  being  so  good  to  us.  May  it  please  you 
to  let  us  see  you?" 

She  stepped  back  from  the  gate  and  gazed  ex- 
pectantly. The  other  two  craned  their  necks;  but 
nothing  happened.  "I  guess  she  is  invisible !" 
whispered  Maggie  to  her  partners.  "Oh,  Fairy," 
she  went  on.  addressing  space  over  the  wall,  "if 
you  mean  that  we  can't  see  you,  won't  you  please 
give  us  a  sign?''  There  was  a  pause.  Then  over 
the  wall  came  a  little  bouquet  of  flowers  such  as 
grew  nowhere  in  Bonnyburn.  Maggie  caught 
and  held  it  to  her  nose  eagerly.  "Oh  !  ain't  they 
pretty !  It  's  a  sign  she  is  invisible  !"  she  whis- 
pered. Bob  and  Bess  drew  nearer,  their  eyes 
fairly  bulging  from  their  heads.  "Well,"  Maggie 
went  on,  "if  we  can't  see  you,  won't  you  please 
let  us  come  inside  your  wall  anil  see  the  wonder- 
ful things  there?     It  must  be  fairy-land!'' 

The  children  held  their  breaths,  frightened  at 
Maggie's  daring.  Presently,  after  what  seemed 
a  long  time,  a  great  pink  water-lily,  the  like  of 
which  they  had  never  seen,  came  flying  over  the 
wall.  Maggie  lifted  the  flow^er  reverently.  "It 
is  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever  saw,"  she  said. 
"Just  think  if  it  grows  in  the  garden  over  there, 
what  the  place  must  be  like  !  Oh,  there  are  words 
written  on  it !''  On  one  of  the  pink  petals  was  a 
faint  tracery :  "Perhaps.    To-worrozc  at  fen." 

Maggie  read  the  words  eagerly.  "We  will  be 
here,  sure  !"  she  cried.  The  children  ran  home 
with  their  basket  of  fruit  and  flowers,  and  told  a 
confusing  tale  to  the  farmer  and  his  wife. 

"Wall,  I  swan  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Timniins  as 
they  talked  it  over  when  the  children  were  in  bed 
that  night.    "What  do  you  think  of  it,  Mother?" 

"It  sounds  like  one  of  Maggie's  made-up 
stories,"  said  she,  shaking  her  head.  "That  child 
does  beat  all !" 

"That  fruit  and  them  flowers  did  n't  grow  in 
no  fairy  tale !"  commented  the  farmer.  "They 
come  out  of  the  Park  greenhouses,  or  I  'm  a 
scarecrow.  But  who  's  this  'fairy'  they  talk 
about,  I  'd  like  to  know  ?" 
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"So  should  I,"  agreed  Mrs.  rimmins.  "But 
let  's  not  bother  'em.  They  're  havin'  the  time 
of  their  lives  with  Maggie  Price." 

"All  right,  all  right,  so  long  as  they  don't  git 
into  mischief,"  said  the  farmer,  doubtfully.  "But 
Maggie  was  so  set  on  gittin'  into  the  Park,— I 
ain't  standin'  for  trespassin',  you  know." 

Promptly  the  next  morning,  the  three  children 
were  standing  in  a  row,  gazing  eagerly  at  the 
gate  in  the  Park  wall.  When  the  far-off  village 
clock  struck  ten,  they  expected  certainly  to  see 
the  little  gate  swing  open  and  — something  hap- 
pen. But  the  last  faint  stroke  of  the  musical  bells 
quivered  into  silence,  and  nothing  occurred.  The 
children  looked  at  one  another  with  drooping 
mouths. 

"Nothing  doing!"  said  Maggie,  disappointedly. 
"Ain't  it  too  bad  !" 

"Not  even  an  apple  to-day,"  grumbled  Bob, 
searching  the  ground  with  greedy  eyes. 

"Oh,  well !  Let  's  go  home  and  play  hide-and- 
seek  in  the  orchard,"  suggested  Bess,  with  a  sigh. 

"No,  I  'm  going  to  sit  down  and  wait,"  declared 
Maggie,  following  her  words  with  action. 

"Well,  I  'm  not  I"  Bob  turned  on  his  heel.  Bess 
hesitated.  Just  then,  they  heard  a  little  noise 
behind  them.  Somebody  was  coming  down  the 
pasture  along  the  wall.  As  the  sound  came 
nearer,  they  saw  a  little,  bent  old  woman  in  a 
long,  hooded  cloak  which  covered  her  from  head 
to  foot.  She  was  leaning  on  a  cane  and  hobbling 
painfully,  and  under  her  arm  she  carried  a  black 
cat.  They  could  not  see  her  face  clearly  because 
of  the  hood  and  the  long  gray  hair  that  straggled 
over  her  forehead. 

Maggie  grasped  Bess's  hand  excitedly.  "She 
looks  like  a  really  truly  witch  !"  she  whispered. 
"Look  at  the  black  cat !'' 

The  old  woman  seemed  to  hear  her.  "I  look 
like  a  witch,  do  I?"  she  said.  "Well,  my  dears, 
you  can't  always  judge  by  looks.  And  what  are 
you  doing  here,  may  I  ask?" 

The  other  two  looked  helplessly  at  Maggie. 
"We  're— we  're  waiting  for  some  one,"  said 
Maggie,  bravely.  "Some  one  told  us  to  be  here 
at  ten  o'clock.  But  the  clock  has  struck,  and 
there  's  nobody  here." 

"Am  I  nobody,  then?"  asked  the  old  woman, 
tartly.  "Ho !  children  nowadays  don't  make  much 
of  old  folks." 

"Oh,  are  you  Some  One?"  asked  Maggie, 
eagerly.    "Perhaps  you  are  !" 

"I  should  think  so,  indeed !"  answered  the 
stranger.  "Though  I  may  not  be  the  one  you 
expected  to  see,  you  would  think  me  some  one  if 
you  knew  who  I  am  I    But  I  am  not  going  to  tell 


you.  And  now,  may  I  ask  who  you  are,  and  what 
you  are  all  doing  here?'' 

The  children  looked  at  one  another  sheepishly. 
At  last  Maggie  spoke  up.  "We  hoped  the  Fairy 
would  let  us  come  into  her  Park.  We  want  to 
see  the  wonderful  things  there." 

"Humph !"  croaked  the  old  woman.  "Are  n't 
there  any  wonderful  things  outside?" 

"Oh,  yes  I"  cried  Maggie,  eagerly,  "very  won- 
derful to  me,  for  I  have  never  been  in  the  coun- 
try before.  But  I  like  the  fairies  best  of  all.  .'\nd 
these  kids  are  beginning  to  like  them,  too." 

The  old  woman  eyed  the  children  in  turn. 
"Who  is  this  Fairy  you  talk  about  ?"  she  asked. 

"We  don't  know,"  answered  Maggie,  eagerly. 
"Do  you?'' 

The  question  was  so  sudden  that  the  old  woman 
jumped.  "Don't  ask  questions  !"  she  said  sharply. 
"That  is  my  business.  Come  now ;  you  say  you 
have  never  been  in  the  country.  How  does  that 
happen?  Tell  me  everything.  And  tell  me  no 
fibs,  mind.  For  it  's  not  a  good  thing  to  tell  lies 
to  me,  I  assure  you !"  She  sat  down  on  a  hum- 
mock of  grass  and  took  the  black  cat  upon  her 
knee,  where  it  sat  blinking  its  yellow  eyes  at  the 
three. 

Maggie  flushed.  "I  don't  tell  lies  to  anybody," 
she  said. 

Bob  and  Bess  shifted  uneasily  from  one  foot  to 
the  other.  "Very  well,  then,"  said  the  old  wo- 
man.    "Now  let  me  hear." 

Maggie  pouted,  and  kicked  the  grass  at  her 
feet.  The  old  woman  eyed  her  keenly.  "Don't 
be  sulky,"  she  commanded.  "I  want  to  be 
friendly.  Perhaps  I  can  help  you  to  get  sight  of 
what  's  inside  there,"  she  nodded  over  her  shoul- 
der toward  the  wall,  "if  you  give  me  good  an- 
swers." 

Maggie  looked  up,  "Can  you  really?"  she 
asked.    The  old  woman  nodded  mysteriously. 

"Perhaps.  But  first  you  must  tell  me  why  you 
want  to  go  in  ther*  so  much.  I  know  something 
about  you  already.  You  are  Maggie,  you  are 
Bess,  and  that  is  Bob,"  she  nodded  her  head  at 
the  three  in  turn. 

The  children  stared.  How  did  she  know? 
Here  was  magic  indeed !  "Tell  me  why  you  be- 
lieve in  the  fairies,"  said  the  old  woman,  turning 
to  Maggie  with  a  suddenness  that  startled  her. 

"Oh!"  said  Maggie,  "I  can't  tell  why;  I  just 
do  !    They  have  helped  me  so."' 

"How?"  asked  the  old  woman.  "Tell  me  every- 
thing!" And  two  brown  eyes  looked  through  the 
gray  elf-locks  at  the  child  so  keenly  that  Maggie 
dropped  her  own  eyes. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Maggie,  faltering,  "when 
things  were  the  limit  at  home  and  I  got  grouchy. 
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I  only  had  to  imagine  that  I  was  enchanted  for  a 
little  while,  and  that  I  was  really  somebody  else, 
livinK  somewhere  else  in  a  fairy  tale:  and  that 
some  day  it  WDuld  all  come  out  risjht :  the  way  it 
always  does  in  all  the  fairy  talcs  yon  read." 

"Ah,  always  comes  right- 
in  fairy  tales  !"  muttered  the 
old  woman  under  her  lireath. 

"And  I  guess  it  was  really 
true!"  cried  Maggie.  'For 
here  I  am  in  this  lovely  place, 
—  with  fairies  for  neighbors, 
—and  grand  things  hai)|)ening 
all  the  time.  .\nd  when  I  do 
have  to  go  back  again,  it  will 
never  be  so  bad  any  more. 
For  Bob  and  Bess  arc  my 
friends  now,  and  they  will 
write  to  me  all  about  what 
goes  on  here.  I  never  had 
any  one  write  to  nic  in  all  my 
life!  I  never  wrote  a  letter 
till  I  came  here." 

"And  she  's  coming  iip  to 
visit  us  every  summer,  Fa- 
ther says  so,"  interrupted 
Bob,  forgetting  to  be  shy. 

".-\nd  Mother  says  she  does 
n't  know  what  we  '11  do  with- 
out her,"  chimed  in  Bess, 
fondly  squeezing  Maggie's 
hand.  "And  she  's  been  here 
only  four  days." 

"Ah  !"  said  the  old  woman, 
who  had  been  very  c|uiet  dur- 
ing Maggie's  story.  ".And 
now  what  have  you  two  to 
say  for  yourselves?  What 
do  you  want,  trying  to  get 
into  the  Park?  Don't  you 
know  it  's  trespassing  for 
any  one  but  the  owner  to  go 
there  without  permission?" 

Bob  and  Bess  hung  their 
heads  and  looked  guilty.  "It  's 
all  my  fault,"  said  Maggie, 
coming  to  their  assistance. 
"I  wanted  to  go  in.  These 
kids  have  always  lived  here  and  never  thoughi  <if 
such  a  thing.  You  see,  they  did  n't  know  much 
about  fairies  until  I  came.  But  they  are  mighty 
good  to  me.  They  want- to  do  what  I  like  to  do. 
So  we  all  want  to  go  in,  dreadfully  !" 

"Il'm  !"  mumbled  the  old  woman,  "what  for?" 

"\Ve  'd  — we  'd  like  to  sec  the  palace  and  the 
wonderful    things,"    answered    Maggie,    timidly. 
And  we  'd  like  to  see  the  princess,  if  we  can." 
Vol..  XLI.— 41. 


"You  can't,"  said  the  old  woman,  gruffly. 

"Why  not?"  Maggie  dared  to  ask.  "Is  she  en- 
chanted, too?" 

The  old  woman  hesitated  for  a  moment,  then 
answered  shortly,  "Ye.s.'' 


WELL,  M.WBK    W  K    C.\N    BKKAK   THE    SPELL,'    .SAID    MAGGIE,   EAGEHI.Y. 


"Well,  maybe  we  can  lireak  llie  s|k11,"  said 
Maggie,  eagerh'.  "Cicnerally  in  llie  fairy  tales  it 
is  kids  who  help  the  most  — or  a  fairy  prince." 

"Ho  !"  snorted  the  old  woman,  so  crossly  that 
all  three  started.     "Don't  talk  of  a  prince,  here!" 

"Mow  is  she  enchanted?"  asked  Maggie,  has- 
tening to  change  the  subject  from  princes.  "There 
are  lots  of  ways.  Is  she  turned  into  an  atiinial 
or  something  like  that?" 
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"She  is  changed,"  said  the  old  woman,  sadly. 
"She  is  so  changed  that  she  does  not  know  her- 
self. Once  she  was  the  happiest  lady  in  the 
world.     Now  she  is  the  most  miserable." 

"Then  it  must  be  awful!"  cried  Maggie,  pity- 
ingly ;  "I  've  saen  some  terrible  miserable  folks. 
But  we  kids  will  help  her.     I  know  we  can." 

"It  is  hopeless,"  said  the  old  woman,  in  a 
gloomy  tone.  "But  what  is  the  use  of  talking? 
Here  is  a  token  that  the  lady  means  you  well. 
Take  these."  She  drew  from  her  placket  three 
large  nuts,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  children. 

"Oh  !"  cried  Maggie.  "Magic  nuts  !  I  know 
about  them."     The  old  woman  nodded. 

"Crack  them,"  she  said.  The  children  did  as 
she  bade  them.  And  there,  inside  of  each  nut, 
was  a  tiny  gold  ring. 

"Put  them  on  your  right  hands,"  said  the  old 
woman.  They  obeyed,  wondering.  "Now,  come 
here  to-morrow  at  this  time  —  unless  it  rains,"  she 
continued ;  "wear  your  rings,  and  when  you  stand 
outside  the  gate,  say  these  words : 


"  Open,  Gate,  I  pray. 
And  let  me  in  to-day. 


As  you  do  so,  you  must  rub  your  rings  with 
your  left  hands  and  wish  hard  that  the  gate  may 
open.  There  is  much  virtue  in  wishing,  you 
know." 

"Yes,"  said  Maggie,  eagerly. 

"Wishes  don't  alwavs  come  true,"  suggested 
Bess. 

"Not  always,"  said  the  old  woman,  with  a  sigh. 
"But  I  think  this  one  will  if  you  wish  hard 
enough.  Now  I  am  going  to  ask  you  something. 
You  are  all  to  close  your  eyes  tightly  while  Mag- 
gie counts  fifty.  Then  you  may  open  them  again. 
Do  as  I  tell  you,  if  you  hope  ever  to  gain  your 
wish." 

The  children  obediently  closed  their  eyes  and 
Maggie  began  to  count  aloud,  "One,  two,  three—" 
When  she  had  pronounced  "Fifty !"  the  three 
opened  their  eyes.  The  old  woman  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

"She  was  a  witch,"  said  Maggie,  with  convic- 
tion.    "But  I  don't  think  she  was  a  wicked  one." 

"I  never  saw  her  in  Bonnyburn  before,"  said 
Bob,  wonderingly. 

So  that  was  the  end  of  this  adventure. 


(To  be  coutinued.) 


THE    FINISHING   TOUCH. 


,  M  ^tAlKSOri- 


An  ostrich,  filleil  with  self-conceit 

And  .£;i<I<iy  ostentation, 
I  )ne  (lay.  a  tortoise  clianced  to  meet 

In  casual  conversation. 
The  tortoise,  though  cxtrcniely  plain, 
\\  as,  like  the  ostrich,  rather  vain. 

.\s  all  of  you,  no  doubt,  have  guessed, 

In  noting  this  allusion. 
The  ostrich  was,  of  course,  possessed 

Of  feathers  in  profusion. 
The  tortoise  had  a  useful  shell 
\\  herein  it  was  his  rule  to  dwell. 

The  question  they  discussed  was  made 

.\  theme  for  disputation  : 
H'lial  is  the  best  way  to  evade 

I  'nwclcomc  obscrvaliouF 
As  each  had  fixed  ideas,  you  sec, 
Thev  were  not  likely  to  agree. 


'My  scheme  is  this,"  the  ostrich  said, 
"If  any  one  pursues  mc, 
T   11  dig  a  hole  and  hide  my  head  — 

They  cannot  fail  to  lose  me. 
The  plan  's  so  simple,  I  "m  surprised 
That  it  should  be  so  criticized." 

"Vour  plan,"  the  tortoi.se  said,  "is  cpiii. 
Delusive  and  fallacious: 
To  draw  the  head  in  — out  of  sight- 
Is  far  more  cflficacious. 
Till  I  have  cause  to  change  my  view, 
That  method  I  shall  still  pursue." 

In  this  dispute  they  persevered 

With  vain  vociferation. 
Till  suddenly  two  men  appeared, 

Conunercial  by  vocation. 
One  gathered  ostrich-plumes  to  sell. 
The  other  dealt  in  tortoise-shell. 
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The  ostrich,  showing  no  dismay, 

\\'as  busy  in  a  minute  ; 
He  dug  a  hole  without  delay, 

And  placed  his  head  within  it, 
And  thought,  with  egotistic  pride: 
"This  is  the  only  way  to  hide." 

The  tortoise  said:  "I  still  protest, 

Though  ostriches  deny  it. 
My  method  is  the  very  best  — 

At  any  rate,  I  '11  try  it !" 
And  with  sarcastic  smile  withdrew 
His  silly  head  from  public  view. 

The  traders  came,  as  you  surmise, 

And  made  an  easy  capture. 
The  feather-merchant  viewed  his  prize 
With  nothing  short  of  rapture. 
"I  did  n't  want  his  head,"  said  he, 
"His  plumes  are  quite  enough  for  me." 


The  other  man  was  pleased  as  wel 

And,  after  brief  inspection. 
Removed  the  tortoise  from  his  shell 
In  spite  of  all  objection. 
"The  tortoise  not  a  penny  brings. 
But  shell,"  said  he,  "makes  combs  and 
things." 


Of  morals  there  are  nine  or  ten. 

But  this  one  is  selected: 
Don't  wear  your  shells  and  fcatlicrs  -u-licn 

Vou  go  out  unprotected. 
The  other  lessons  taught  hereby 
I  leave  for  others  to  apply. 


Ai     Al    li    1    Ml     N    ON    Till-'.    roND. 


UNDER   THE    BLUE    SKY 

BOB-SLEDDL\G  AND  SKATING 

BY  !■:.  '1".  kkysi:r 


There  was  a  gloomy  gathering,  which  ahiiost 
approached  an  indignatinn  meeting,  in  one  corner 
of  the  playground,  for,  that  very  morning,  at  the 
termination  of  the  opening  exercises,  the  prin- 
cipal had  announced  that,  owing  to  a  number  of 
accidents  which  had  occurred  to  coasters  and 
pedestrians,  no  more  sledding  would  be  allowed 
on  School  Avenue  Hill,  "the  only  really  decent 
coast  in  the  town,"'  as  Bob  Wilkie  feelingly  de- 
scribed it. 

"It  's  a  shame !'"  "All  our  fun  spoiled !" 
"Just  mean  !"  were  distinctly  audible  above  the 
hum  of  voices  that  resembled  the  conversation  of 
a  hive  of  excited  bees.  I'inally,  the  confused 
murmur  subsided  to  the  extent  that  one  could 
realize  that  Harry  Jackson  was  talking. 

"It  's  all  right  to  say  that  our  fathers  always 
coasted  on   School  Avenue,"  he  said,  "but  then 


there  were  about  half  as  many  people  in  town 
and  no  automobiles:  anyhow,  there  were  no  bad 
accidents,  as  there  have  been  this  winter." 

"But  what  are  we  going  to  do?"  some  tmc 
wanted  to  know. 

"I  think  that  I  can  see  the  way  out,"  was 
Harry's  answer;  "and  if  some  of  you  fellows  are 
game  for  a  half-mile  walk  after  school,  we  can 
see  if  it  will  work.  But  scatter  now  or  we  '11  all 
be  late  for  lunch  !"    And  they  scattered. 

Six  of  the  fellows  were  ready  that  afternoon 
for  Harry's  walk,  and  he  led  them  a  short  way 
out  of  town  to  where,  shining  in  the  wintry  sun- 
set, lay  a  snow-covered  hillside  wdiose  slope  was 
unbroken  by  wall  or  fence. 

"Can  you  beat  that?"\vas  his  query.  "It  's  a 
longer  run  than  School  Hill  ever  gave,  and  no 
one  to  turn  out  for." 
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"Yes,"  said  a  (l(.iubter,  "but  it  is  n't  packed." 
'Packed  I"  answered  the  irrepressible  Harry, 
"why.  that  will  be  half  the 
fini.  We  '11  have  most  of 
the  school  here  Saturday 
morning,  and  by  afternoon  it 
will  be  the  best  coast  that 
any  one  here  ever  saw.  The 
question  now  is,  are  you  fel- 
lows in  on  it  ?" 

"We  are !"  was  the 
response :  "but  how  are 
we  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
crowd  out   here  ?" 


small  boys  with  sleds  and  overshoes,  and  even 
some  of  the  girls,  unable  to  resist  a  natural  cu- 
riosity, had  joined  the  crowd. 

"The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order !" 
shouted  Fred  Wilson,-  mounting  a  platform  of 
piled  up  sleds.  "As  temporary  chairman,  I  want 
to  say  that  Harry  Jackson  thought  out  the  plan, 
and  Dick  Talbot,  who  is  blushing  behind  me,  got 
permission  from  the  owner  of  the  field.  We  are 
crowded  off  our  old  coasting  ground,  and  the 
question  is,  are  you  willing  to  help  make  the  best 
hill  we  \-e  ever  had  and  where  we  "11  be  safe 
from  accidents?" 

"We  are  !"  shouted  the  crowd. 

"I  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  our  fel- 
low-citizen, Harry  Jackson,  prime  instigator  and 
grand  marshal,  wdio  will  explain,  in  words  of  one 


■THE  'RED  DRAGON'  R.\N  E.^SIER,  FETCHED  F.ARTHER, 

AND  W.\S  MORE  COMFORTABLE  THAN  ANYTHING 

El.SF,  ON  THE  COAST." 


"Easiest  thing  in  the  world.  Come  around  to 
my  house  to-night  and  we  '11  make  some  posters 
and  placard  the  town." 

Kext  morning,  arrivals  at  the  school  playground 
found  the  following  notice  tacked  up  near  the 
entrance: 

DO    YOU    WANT    GOOD    COASTING? 

BORROW  A  SNOW-SHOVEL,  BRING  YOUR  SLED, 
AND  MEET  AT  THE  BIG  CHESTNUT  AT  THE 
EDGE  OF  JOHNSON'S  MEADOW  AT  NINE 
SHARP  ON  S.\TURDAY  MORNING.  WEAR  YOUR 
RUBBER  BOOTS. 

FOR  FURTHER  PARTICULARS  APPLY  TO  THE 
FOLLOWING: 

Harry  Jackson.         Richard  Talbot.        William  Hardy. 
Charles  Wilkins.      John  Harrison.  Fred  Wilson. 

It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  committee  did  much 
studying  during  the  following  two  days,  but  the 
enthusiastic  gathering  wdiich  assembled  at  the 
big  chestnut  on  Saturday  morning  testified  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  had  presented  the 
merits  of  the  new  scheme. 

There  were  big  boys  with  shovels  and  boots, 


syllable,  how  the  work  is  to  be 
accomplished" ;  and  the  tempo- 
rary chairman  subsided. 

"All  of  us  wdio  are  wearing 
rubber  boots  will  form  a  pro- 
cession," commanded  Harry,  mounting  the  some- 
what shaky  platform;  "big  boys  at  the  front, 
small  ones  in  the.,  rear,  and  march  down  in  a 
straight  line,  four  abreast,  to  where  you  see  that 
stake  with  a  red  flag  waving.  Then  pass  around 
the  stake  and  return  the  same  way  that  we  go 
down." 

"But  where  do  we  come  in?"  those  who  were 
bootless  wanted  to  know. 

"Don't  worry,  your  turn  is  coming,"  said  the 
grand  marshal,  encouragingly;  "meanwdiile,  stand 
by  and  applaud  us." 

The  procession  forined ;  down  through  the 
deep  snow  they  marched,  the  big  boys  in  the 
front  ranks  almost  up  to  their  waists,  in  places, 
the  little  fellows  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
partial  packing  of  their  predecessors,  and  all  en- 
joying the  lark. 
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Bv  the  time  that  the  procession  iiad  returned  to 
its  starting-place,  there  was  a  wide,  fairly  well- 
packed  path,  down  which  a  sled  might  make 
moderate  progress. 

"Now,  you  bootless  ones,"  cried  the  grand 
marshal,  "it  's  your  turn !  Start  coasting  while 
the  rest  of  us  once  more  imitate  our  late  cousin, 
the  King  of  France,  by  marching  down  the  hill 
and  up  again.     Forward,  my  brave  men  !" 

But  this  time  another  path  was  made,  parallel 
to  the  former,  but  about  forty  feet  away. 

"This  is  for  the  little  fellows  and  the  .girls," 
Harry  explained,  "and  we  will  make  another  be- 
tween the  two,  for  bringing  up  the  sleds;  then, 
with  the  little  folks  and  the  returning  coasters  all 
out  of  the  way  of  danger,  we  can  make  some  rec- 
ords which  will  show  you  that  we  never  really 
knew  what  good  coasting  was  before." 

By  noon  both  coasts  were  in  fair  shape  and 
becoming  better  each  minute.  By  piling  snow  on 
bare  spots  and  packing  it  well  down,  the  shovel 
brigade  had  shown  its  worth  in  the  scheme. 


said  [Jick,  regretfully,  to  Charley  Wilkins,  as  he 
pulled  his  sled  home  one  evening;  "but  I  spent  the 
money  for  other  things,  and  now  it  's  too  late." 
"Why  don't  you  build  one?"  Charley  asked. 
"Those  home-made  bobs  are  no  good ;  they 
have  no  spring  and  go,"  was  the  disconsolate 
reply.  "They  're  all  right  until  you  have  tried 
a  real  factory-built  affair,  but  after  that  you  see 
the  diftcrence.  It  's  funny,  too,  because  I  can't 
see  zvlicrc  the  difference  comes  in." 

Charley  smiled.  "If  I  can  show  you  the  differ- 
ence, and  how  a  really  good  one  can  be  built, 
will  you  come  in  on  one  with  me?"  he  asked. 

"Will  a  bear  eat  honey?  Explain  the  mystery 
and  I  'm  with  you,"  said  Dick. 

'"There  's  no  mystery  about  it.  When  the  aver- 
age fellow  puts  a  home-made  bob  together,  he 
forgets  all  about  what  an  automobilist  would  call 
its  'extended  wheel-base,'  as  compared  with  a 
single  sled,  and  the  result  is  something  so  rigid 
that  every  bump  and  hollow  makes  the  sleds  rear 
up  until  they  touch  the  snow  on  only  a  few  inches 
of  the  runner  shoes,  cutting  into  the  snow  and 
slowing  down  the  speed.  If  you  will  come  around 
to-night,  we  "11  figure  out  something  which 
>c  able  to  take  any  amount  of  bumps, 
look  first-rate,  and  not  put  either  of  us  back 
very  much  financially." 

At  the  arranged  meeting,  Char- 
ley held  forth :  "In  the  first 
place  your  sled  and  mine 
are  mates.    I  know- 
that    because 


That  night  the 
two  tracks  were 
crowded,  and  the  surfaces,  hard 
as  iron  and  smooth  as  glass,  gave 
a  speed  which  w'ould  have  been  dangerous 
the  old  hill  in  town,  but  here,  with  a  straight 
run,  no  traffic,  and  all  going  in  the  same  direction, 
everything  was  safe,  especially  as  a  distance  had 
been  marked  off  by  a  red  flag  to  indicate  the  lead 
each  coaster  must  have  before  being  followed. 

When  a  thaw  arrived  coasting  ceased,  and  the 
bare  spots  were  carefully  covered. 

"If  I  'd  had  any  idea  that  the  hill  would  give 
us  such  fun,  I  'd  have  bought  one  of  those  bobs," 
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I    measured    them    be-  > 

fore    I    said    anything    to    you. 

Now.  we  'II  carefully  take  off  the 

tops  and  substitute  two  pieces  of  planed  chestnut 

stuff,  which  won't  cost  much.   Then  w-e  'II  need  a 

ten-foot  one-inch  dressed  oak  plank,  two  circular 
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pieces  of  one-eighth-inch  brass,  each  seven  inches 
in  diameter,  and  two  one-inch,  round  iron  rods, 
each  as  long  as  the  sleds  are  wide  and  threaded 
at  each  end,  also  four  iron  nuts  to  fit  the 
threads." 

"I  can  see  where  everything  but  the  brass 
plates  and  the  rods  come  in,"  said  Dick ;  "but  go 
ahead  and  get  them  just  the  same." 

"I  don't  like  to  do  things  that  way,"  w'as  the 
rejoinder.  "Just  listen  to  my  plan.  W'e  are 
going  to  put  this  bob  together  in  the  usual  way, 
with  the  exception  of  those  bits  of  material  which 
have  been  puzzling  you.  Now,  here  is  a  side- 
view  of  the  bob.  Those  ears  on  the  rear  sled 
are  the  wooden  axle-blocks  screwed  to  the  sled 
top  and  seat-board.  Through  the  center  of  each 
runs  one  of  the  inch  iron  rods,  which  is  held  in 
place  by  a  nut  at  each  end.  Another  pair  of 
blocks  is  on  the  other  side,  and  the  rod.  running 
through  the  four,  holds  seat  and  sled  together, 
and  also  forms  a  hinge  which  will  allow  the  sled 
to  follow  every  hollow  and  bump  without  strain- 
ing the  joint. 

"The  forward  arrangement  is  similar,  except 
we  will  put  one  plate  of  brass  on  the  sled  top, 
fastening  it  with  countersunk  flat-headed  screws, 
and  the  other  plate  w-ill  be  fastened  to  a  piece  of 
one-inch-thick  stuff  as  wide  as  the  seat  and  about 
one  foot  long.  This  will  be  fastened  to  the  seat 
with  a  rod  hinge,  just  the  same  as  the  after  sled 
is  arranged,  except  that  the  blocks,  through 
which  the  rod  runs,  will  be  narrower,  to  allow 


bar  steerer.  .\nd  now,  if  you  say  so,"  said 
Charley,  having  concluded  his  long  explanation, 
"I  '11  order  the  stuff  to-morrow,  and  expect  you 
and  your  tools  next  day.  " 

"It  's  a  go,"  said  Dick ;  "I  '11  be  on  hand  day 
after  to-morrow.'' 

When  the  new  bob,  embellished  with  a  coat  of 
red  canoe-enamel  and  the  name  "Red  Dragon" 
stenciled  in  yellow  on  the  seat,  made  its  first 
appearance  on  the  hill,  its  decoration  appealed  to 
the  rest  of  the  coasters  more  strongly  than  its 
novelty  of  construction,  until  it  was  noticed  that 
it  ran  easier,  fetched  farther,  and  was  more 
comfortable  than  anything  else  on  the  coast. 

Then  the  boys  became  curious  as  to  its  points 
of  difference  from  their  own  sleds,  and  began 
to  adopt  its  improvements,  until  the  hill  was  the 
haunt  of  a  herd  of  "Red  Dragons.  " 

One  Saturday  morning,  tow-ard  the  end  of  win- 
ter, a  melancholy  crowd  gathered  at  the  hillside. 
A  sudden  thaw  had  set  in,  over  night,  and  the 
coast  was  a  long  line  of  slush. 

"No  use,  boys,"  said  one,  "it  's  the  last  of  the 
fun  for  this  season.  If  we  had  not  taken  the  care 
that  we  did  of  it,  it  would  have  been  gone  long 
ago." 

"What  bothers  me,"  said  another,  "is  that  all 
the  good  times  that  we  've  had  together  are  over. 
I  never  knew  a  winter  to  pass  so  quickly." 

"It  was  not  just  the  coasting,"  chimed  in  an- 
other, "but  all  of  us  pitched  in  together  and  made 
the  slide,  and  then  kept  it  in  shape  and  had  our 
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for  the  difference  in  thickness  caused  'by  the  inch 
board  to  which  the  upper  brass  plate  is  fastened. 
"Through  the  centers  of  the  brass  plates  a  hole 
for  a  three-quarter-inch  bolt  will  be  bnred,  and 
this  will  be  the  pivot  on  which  the  front  sled 
steers,  while  the  brass  plate  acts  as  a  fifth  wheel, 
and  allows  of  much  smoother  and  easier  steering 
than  the  ordinary  wooden  surfaces.  This  will 
save  making  a  steering-wheel,  and  all  the  work 
and  expense  connected  with  it,  and  give  good  re- 
sults, in  connection  with  the  old  reliable  cross- 


fun,  out  of  every  one's  way.  We  showed,  too, 
what  we  could  do,  and  now  the  crowd  has  to 
break  up." 

"But  what  's  the  use  of  breaking  up?"  a  boy 
with  red  hair  and  a  blue  sweater  wanted  to  know. 
"Why   not    form   an   association   and   start   right 
now  to  plan  for  out-of-door  fun  right  through  the   :   J 
summer  and  even  next  winter?"  ,    " 

"Sure  enough  !     Why  not?"  asked  another  boy. 
"What  shall  we  call  ourselves?" 

"Well,  suppose  we  make  it  'The  Blue  Sky  Club,' 
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and  meet  at  one  another's  houses  every  other 
week?  We  won't  have  any  dues  or  officers— just 
appoint  a  committee  now  and  then  when  some- 
thing wants  doing." 

So  the  club  was  formed  tliere  and  then,  un- 
hampered by  rules,  regulations,  or  officers.  At 
each  meeting  a  chairman  was  elected  for  the  next 
one,  and  to  him  was  given  written  notice,  at  least 
two  days  before  the  meeting  date,  of  any  matter 
which  any  member  wished  to  place  before  the  club. 

If  the  subject  as  announced  from  the  chair  re- 
ceived a  majority  vote,  a  connnitlee  on  that  mat- 
ter was  appointed  by  the  chairman  with  instruc- 
tions to  report  at  the  succeeding  gathering. 


No.  3, 


"The  brook  that  runs  through  the  swamp  can  be 
dammed  — a  two-foot  dam  will  flood  an  acre. 
The  owner  is  willing  for  us  to  try,  if  we  will  let 
the  water  out  when  spring  comes." 

"What  's  an  acre !"  sniffed  a  disgusted  mem- 
ber. 

"An  acre  is  a  whole  lot  if  you  fellows  would 
karn  to  skate  instead  of  trying  to  see  how  fast 
you  can  rush  over  the  ice  !"  was  the  reply.  "The 
trouble  is  that  most  of  you  fellows  put  on  a  pair 
of  flat  racing-blades,  and  then  start  out  to  break 
a  record  and  some  one's  neck  at  the  same  time. 
You  don't  get  any  more  of  the  pleasure  of  real 
skating  than  a  racing  automobilist  knows  about 
the  scenery." 

"There  's  something  in  that,"  admitted  one  who 
was  open  to  conviction.  "If  you  would  get  a 
pair  of  rockered  blades,  of  moderate  length,  and 
learn  the  edges,  eights,  and  a  few  other  stunts, 
you  could  have  lots  of  fun  on  an  acre  of  ice." 

"Well,  if  that  's  so,  suppose  we  plug  up  the 
brook  and  trust  that  a  blizzard  will  bring  us  good 
skating?''  said  the  original  objector.  "But  who 
knows  how  to  do  the  plug- 
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THE    CH.VIK.\1.\N  S    PLAN    FOR   A   DAM. 
No.  I,  Front  view  of  sluicew.ly  .tnd  side  support-posts:  No.  2,  Side  view  of  support-post,  show- 
lag  method  of  bracing:  No.  j,  ^)ide  view  of  sluiceway  joists,  showing  furring-strips  n.-iiled  on  to 
make  groove  for  the  gate  to  slide  in. 

The  Committee  on  Birds  studied  up  on  the  sub- 
ject from  books  in  the  library,  and  arranged  with 
relatives  and  friends  for  building  bird-shelters, 
which  the  association  industriously  manufactured 
from  waste  material.  The  Committee  on  Swim- 
ming cleaned  out  the  swimming-hole,  built  a 
spring-board,  and  begged  some  rope  with  which 
to  fence  off  a  safe  bathing-place  for  the  begin- 
ners. The  Committee  on  Camping  arranged  with 
an  up-stream  farmer  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  a 
meadow  where  the  canoeists  and  wheelmen 
might  gather  for  tent-life,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  spot  should  be  kept  in  good  order. 

When  autumn  arrived,  the  subject  of  skating 
came  up  at  one  of  the  assemblies.  The  Health 
Board  had  prohibited  skating  on  the  two  ponds 
where  ice  was  cut,  and  the  river  was  seldom 
frozen  over  solidly  enough  to  be  safe.  So  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  look  into  the  matter. 

"We  think  that  we  have  found  the  solution," 
was  the  report  of  the  committee's  chairman. 
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"Here  's  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions," the  chairman  replied. 
"W'c      11     borrow     pickaxes, 
spades,    and    crowbars,    and 
build  up  a  two-foot  dam, mak- 
ing it  of  the  earth  that  we 
will  dig  from  where  the  pond 
will  be.     Then  we  can  drive 
two   heavy   joists,    two    feet 
apart,  into  the  brook.    These 
joists  will  have  two  parallel 
furring-strips  nailed  to  their  inside  faces,  form- 
ing slides  for  the  sluice-gate  which  will  be  let 
down  when  we  want  to  flood  the  pond.     Across 
the  top  of  these  joists  we  will  nail  another  fas- 
tening the  ends  to  two  heavy  posts  driven  into 
the  ground  and  braced,  on  the  down-stream  side. 
"Then  we  will  extend  the  dam  right  out  into 
the  stream  as  far  as  the  two  upright  joists,  mak- 
ing a  large  part  of  the  fill  from  stones.    We  can 
test  the  dam  by  putting  in  the  sluices,  noting  the 
weak  parts,  and  .then  letting  out  the  water  and 
strengthening  the  dam  where  it  's  needed.     It 
sounds  like  a  lot  of  work,  but  there  are  plenty  of  us 
to  do  it ;  and  the  lumber  is  the  only  thing  that  will 
cost  any  money.     All  interested,  please  chip  in." 
"Count  on  me  I"  said  the  boy  who  had  objected 
to  the  acre  as  being  too  limited.    "I  may  not  be 
able  to  do  the  'grape-vine,'  but  that  building  of  a 
dam  sounds  like  more  fun  than  I  've  had  since  I 
was  small  enough  to  play  in  mud-puddles  without 
feeling  embarrassed." 


BEITY  BRIDGE 


\     "5~^r^^^  AS  near  the  day  of  Valentine, 
}  yKJI         and  Ruth,  with  pencil  sharpened 

W  fine,  sat  down  to  write  a  mes- 
"^^  sage  sweet,  to  send  to  one 
whom  she  would  greet. 
She  wrote  a  line,  and  paused  a  bit  to  find  a 
rhyme  that  it  would  fit.  But  nothing  came  to 
her,  although  she  thought  that  verse  would  surely 
go.  She  chewed  her  pencil,  stub  and  point ;  she 
chewed  her  pen-knife  at  the  joint;  she  chewed 
the  paper,  chewed  the  rule,  as  she  would  never 


"Why,  no  !  Why,  no !  She  speaks  the 
truth  I"  The  Jinglejays  in  mocking  glee 
laughed  back  in  every  chiming  key. 

"Who  said  we  'd  write  your  valentine  ?" 
demanded  one. 

"I  had  one  line,"  poor  Ruthie  faltered. 

"One !  just  one !  You  '11  never  get  the  old 
thing  done.  Here,  let  me  try  !"  One  Jinglejay 
stepped  from  the  mocking  group  away. 

Along  the  line  he  gravely  walked  while  all  the 
others  watched  and  talked.     And  at  the  end  he 


dare   in   school ;   and,   as  she   chewed,  sl.e   stared 
and  stared,  and  back  at  her  the  lone  line  glared. 
But  suddenly,   to  her  amaze,  across  the  sheet 
below  her  gaze  came  striding  forth  the  Jinglejays. 
"Who  are  you?"  quavered  Ruth. 
"Oh,  we?    We  're  just  what  we  appear  to  be." 
"Appear?    You  look  like  tiny  flies!" 
"Ha,   ha!"   they   laughed.     "That   's   our   dis- 
guise !" 

And  then  across  the  page  they  ran,  and  made 
black  marks  for  her  to  scan.  She  gathered  up 
the  page  so  white,  and  read  by  sunset's  fading 
light: 

"If  the  candy  should  burn,  oh  my  love,  oh  my  dream, 
And  the  cake  should  be  cut,  tell  me,  would  the 
ice  (s)cream? 

"That  's  not  a  valentine  I"  cried  Ruth. 


stopped  and  bowed,  and  pointing,  with  a  manner 
proud,  he  showed  a  queer  and  wavering  track  of 
inky  figures,  shiny  black. 

Again  with  hope  Ruth  bent  to  read  the  Jingle- 
jay's  brief  tiny  screed: 

*'I  love  you,  oh  my  Valentine, 
Because  you  are  so  fat ; 
I  love  you  better  than  the  dog 

And  better  than  the  cat. 
But  I  '11  never  dare  to  call  you  mine 
Until  the  earth  is  fiat." 

"Now  that  's  a  poem,  you  can  see,"  the  Jingle- 
jay said;  "writ  by  me."' 

"A  poem!"  Ruthie's  blue  eyes  -flashed,  and 
down  her  cheek  a  tear-drop  splashed.  "That  's 
not  a  poem,  wicked  elf !  Why,  I  do  better  by 
myself !" 
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"Oh,  do  you?  Then  we  need  n't  stay,"  said 
the  insulted  Jinglejay. 

"I  mean— I  thought  I  could— but  see,  I  can't 
get  rhymes  that  will  agree.  Oh,  do  please  help 
me  if  you  can  !" 

"Shall  we?" 

As   one    they    all    began.      They    tugged    and 


If  I  should  send  you  jewels  bright. 

Or  ornaments  of  gold, 
They  might  be  pleasing  in  your  sight. 

But,  oh,  they  would  be  cold. 
Then  Valentine,  dear  Valentine, 

'T  would  seem  the  better  part 
If  I  should  make  of  love  a  line. 

And  on  it  send  my  heart." 
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twisted  words  about  with  many  a  laugh  and  many 
a  shout ;  they  set  them  down  in  neat  array,  line 
upon  line,  each  Jinglejay  doing  his  part,  until, 
at  last,  the  rhymes  were  all  with  ink  made  fast. 
And  then,  like  blackbirds  in  a  cage,  they  stood 
in  line  across  the  page  while  Ruth  read  out  to 
her  delight  a  \'alcntine  that  seemed  just  right: 

"Oh,  Valentine,  dear  Valentine, 
If  I  should  send  you  flowers, 
They  could  not  speak  my  love  in  lives 
Of  just  a  few  brief  hours  ; 


With  eyes  amazed,  Ruth  read  the  lines. 

"Oh,  thank  you  !  thanks  !"  she  cried.  Rut  every 
Jinglejay  was  gone.     The  door  stood  open  wide. 

She  rubbed  her  eyes,  and  read  the  lines  all 
neatly  written  down.  'T  was  much  like  other 
valentines,  and  yet  a  puzzled  frown  came  to  her 
brow  the  while  she  read,  for  in  her  hand  she 
held  a  chewed-up  pencil,  showing  marks  of  how 
it  had  rebelled.  But  there  was  still  the  valentine, 
in  spite  of  Ruth's  amaze.  "I  wonder,"  said  she, 
"if  it  's  mine,  or  it  's  the  Jinglejays'." 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  STOLEN  SLED 


I.   Tommik's  mother  sent  him  to  the  store  to  sell  some  eggs.  II.  At  the  store,  Tom  went  in  to  see  if  Mr.  IJrowii  wanted  £ 


in.   \\  hen  he  came  out  to  get  the  eggs,  his  sled 
was  gone — also  the  eggs. 


iV.   Sadly  journeying  homeward,  Tom  wondered  what  his  mother 
would  say. 


V     He  heard  cries  from  the  direction  of  the  mill-pond,  VI.   With  his  muffler,  he  saved  the  Coon  boys,  who,  while  coasting, 

and  ran  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  had  broketi  through  the  ice. 


Great  was  Tom's  surprise  at  finding  his  lost  sled,  and  when  he  also  found  the  eggs  unbroken,  he  was  so  thankful  that  he 
forgave  the  Coon  boys — who  were  never  again  known  to  do  wrong. 
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Chapter  III 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  CH ACRES 

Much  to  our  (lclij;lit,  we  Icarneil  tliat  our  enthu- 
siastic friend  of  the  sea-going  railroad  was  to  be 
a  fellow-passenger  all  the  way  to  Panama.  We 
became  very  well  acquainted  on  the  voyage.  Mr. 
Hawkins  his  name  was,  and  he  seemed  to  have  an 
almost  inexhaustible  stock  of  sea  tales  and  other 
yarns  with  which  he  whiled  away  the  long  hours 
aboard  the  shi[). 

It  was  early  in  the  morning  when  our  steamer 
tied  up  at  Colon,  the  Atlantic  end  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  most  of  the  passengers  were  up  and 
ready  to  put  in  a  long  day  of  sight-seeing,  because 
they  were  to  sail  again  on  the  morrow.  Near  the 
wharf  there  was  a  train  waiting  to  take  visitors 
across  the  isthmus,  and  a  crowd  of  excursionists 
flocked  over  to  it.  We  were  about  to  follow  them 
when  Mr.  Hawkins  detained  us. 

"Vou  are  going  to  stay  here  a  few  days,  are  n't 
you?"  he  asked.  "Well,  then,  why  don't  you  see 
the  canal  right?" 

"If  you  will  show  us  how,  we  'II  be  only  too 
glad  to  follow." 

"Come  along  with  me,  then,"  he  said,  leading 
the  way  to  a  wharf  where  there  were  several 
launches.  He  picked  one  out  that  was  manned  by 
a  Portuguese  named  Joe. 

"We  '11  get  a  much  more  impressive  view  of 
the  work  if  we  go  up  by  water,"  remarked  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

It  took  us  the  better  part  of  an  hour  to  make 
the  four-mile  run  up  the  old  French  canal,  which 
brought  us  into  the  American  canal  within  half 
a  mile  of  the  locks  leading  up  to  the  great  Gatun 
Lake.  We  were  in  luck  to  have  a  guide  like  Mr. 
Hawkins,  w-ho  had  been  over  the  canal  half  a 
dozen  times  at  least.  He  told  us  that  Gatun  Lake 
when  finished  would  be  eighty-five  feet  above 
sca-level,  and  would  cover  about  170  square  miles. 

"What  puzzles  me,"  put  in  Will,  "is  why  they 
had  to  make  a  lake.  Was  it  just  because  they 
were  in  a  hurry  to  open  the  canal,  and  could  n't 
wait  to  dig  all  the  way  down  to  sea-level?" 

"Oh,  I  know,"  I  interrupted,  eager  to  show  off 
my  knowledge.  "They  say  there  is  only  a  two- 
foot  tide  at  the  Atlantic  end,  while  at  the  Pacific 
end  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  twenty  feet.  If 
the  canal  were  cut  down  to  sca-level,  the  water 
would   rush   back   and    forth   through   it   twice   a 
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day,  in  such  a  torrent  that  it  would  tear  out  the 
banks  and  wreck  all  the  shiijping." 

"But  they  could  have  a  lock  at  the  Pacific  end 
to  keep  uiu  the  tiile,  could  n't  they,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins?" 

"Certainly  they  could,"  he  answered ;  "but  it 
is  n't  the  tide  they  fear  so  nnich  as  the  Chagres 
River.  You  have  no  idea  how  it  rains  here  dur- 
ing the  rainy  season.  Why,  I  've  seen  that  river 
rise  twenty-five  feet  in  a  night!  There  would  be 
no  keeping  such  a  flood  out  of  the  canal  if  it 
were  cut  down  to  sea-level.  So,  instead  of  trying 
to  keep  the  river  out,  the  engineers  decided  to  let 
it  in  and  make  use  of  it,  only  turning  it  into  a 
lake  instead,  so  that  it  can  be  kept  under  control. 
.Accordingly,  they  have  dammed  up  the  whole 
Chagres  valley  at  a  place  where  it  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  wide;  and  the  reason  they  picked  out 
that  place  was  because  there  is  a  knob  of  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  valley  where  they  could  put  the 
spillway,  or  overflow,  and  another  mass  of  rock 
at  one  side  to  support  the  locks." 

"But,"  I  protested,  "do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that 
that  big  dam  is  not  founded  on  rock?" 

"It  is  n't  like  any  dam  you  ever  saw.  Why,  it 's 
a  hill  of  dirt  half  a  mile  thick  at  the  base  and 
tapering  to  a  hundred  feet  at  the  top.  And  the 
funny  part  of  it  is  that  they  built  that  dam  with 
water !" 

"With  water  !"  I  exclaimed. 

"Yes;  muddy  water.  First  they  dumped  a  lot 
of  rock  across  the  valley  to  make  two  walls  half 
a  mile  apart.  Then  dredges  sucked  up  mud  from 
the  sea  and  pumped  it  up  a  long  pipe-line  to  the 
dam,  where  it  poured  out  in  a  muddy  stream  be- 
tween the  two  walls.  The  fine  mud  settled  to  the 
bottom,  and  in  time  filled  the  space  between  the 
walls,  while  the  water  flowed  over  them,  or 
trickled  out  between  the  stones,  or  was  sucked  up 
by  the  torrid  sun.  In  that  w-ay  a  plug,  or  core  of 
clay,  was  built  across  the  valley,  and  on  it  earth 
was  piled  and  more  mud  w-as  pumped  in,  until  at 
last  the  top  rose  one  hundred  and  five  feet  above 
sea-level. 

"While  they  were  building  the  dam,  they  had 
to  provide  a  new  and  higher  course  for,-  the 
Chagres  River.  The  wicked  old  stream  made  a 
desperate  struggle  before  they  finally  conquered 
it.  The  rock  for  the  two  walls  was  dumped  from 
trestles  built  across  the  valley.  They  tried  to  run 
the  rock  wall  right  across  the  river,  but  before 
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the  last  gap  was  closed,  the  current  became  so 
powerful  that  it  swept  away  like  chaff  the  huge 
rocks  dumped  into  it.  The  river  was  putting  up 
a  better  fight  than  they  had  anticipated.  But 
finally  they  dropped  a  tangle  of  crooked  railroad 
rails  against  the  up-stream  side  of  the  trestles, 
which  choked  up  the  channel  so  that  the  current 
could  not  sweep  the  rock  away.  That  was  the 
last  frantic  struggle  of  the  Chagres  before  it 
surrendered  to  the  indomitable  engineer.  It  is 
perfectly  docile  now.  To  be  sure,  it  may  fret  and 
fuss  a  lot  as  it  runs  out  of  the  lake  over  the  spill- 
way during  the  rainy  season,  but  it  cannot  do 
any  harm,  because  it  is  confined  within  a  concrete 
channel. 

"Oh,  hello !  here  we  are  in  sight  of  the  locks," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Hawkins  as  we  swung  out  of  the 
stream  excavated  by  the  French  into  the  broad 
new  canal  dug  by  our  own  countrymen. 

"Say,  what  are  all  those  boats  doing?"  queried 
Will.    "Are  n't  they  going  through  the  locks?" 

"I  believe  they  are.  By  jiminy!  here  's  our 
chance !  Shake  it  up,  Joe.  See  if  we  can't  get  in 
there  behind  that  ladder-dredge." 

Joe  grunted  some  sort  of  a  protest,  to  which 
Mr.  Hawkins  replied  with  a  piece  of  money  that 
had  an  inspiring  effect  upon  the  Portuguese.  We 
were  all  excited  now  as  the  little  launch  re- 
sponded to  our  coaxing  and  raced  for  the  lock. 

"Will  they  let  us  through  ?"  I  asked  dubiously. 

"I  don't  know.  But  it  won't  hurt  us  to  try,  will 
it  ?"  retorted  Mr.  Hawkins.  "Here,  Joe,  creep  in 
between  the  dredge  and  that  tug.  I  don't  believe 
they  will  ever  notice  a  little  toy  boat  like  this." 

Whether  they  noticed  it  or  not  I  cannot  say, 
but  we  did  succeed  in  slipping  in  with  a  crowd  of 
about  a  dozen  boats  of  all  descriptions.  We  were 
no  sooner  in  than  two  pairs  of  enormous  steel 
doors  began  to  swing  on  their  hinges  behind  us. 

"Hurrah !"  cried  Mr.  Hawkins,  slapping  me  on 
the  back.  "Now  here  is  an  experience  that  you 
would  have  missed  if  you  had  followed  the  crowd 
aboard  the  excursion  train." 

"It  's  great  \"  I  exclaimed. 

The  lock  we  were  in  was  about  as  long  as  four 
New  York  City  blocks,  and  half  again  as  wide  as 
Broadway.  There  was  something  uncanny  about 
the  way  those  gates  were  closing  behind  us.  They 
towered  fully  thirty-five  feet  above  us.  We  had 
felt  small  enough,  sandwiched  in  between  the 
other  boats,  but  now,  as  we  gazed  at  those  pon- 
derous gates,  we  were  dwarfed  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

"What  makes  them  move  ?"  asked  ^^'ill,  in  an 
awed  voice. 

Mr.  Hawkins  laughed.  "It  does  look  mysteri- 
ous, does  n't  it  ?    See  those  arms  up  there  at  the 


top  of  the  gates?  They  run  back  through  slots 
in  the  lock  wall.  Each  arm  is  attached  to  a  big 
gear-wheel,  five  feet  in  diameter.  They  call  it 
a  'bull-wheel.'  When  the  bull-wheel  turns,  it 
pushes  the  arm  out  and  forces  the  gate  shut.  It 
takes  a  lot  of  gearing  and  a  twenty-seven  horse- 
power motor  buzzing  at  high  speed  to  make  that 
bull-wheel  turn." 

"I  should  think  it  would,"  said  Will.  "How 
much  do  the  gates  weigh  ?" 

"Seven  hundred  and  thirty  tons  each.  They 
are  eighty-two  feet  high  and  sixty-two  feet  wide, 
you  know,  and  they  are  seven  feet  thick,  but  they 
are  hollow,  so  that  the  water  will  buoy  them  up 
and  relieve  the  hinges  of  undue  strain." 

Slowly  the  massive  gates  swung  to,  until  they 
met  at  a  rather  flat  angle.  Then  we  saw  them 
squeeze  tightly  shut. 

"The  mitering  motors  did  that,"  said  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. "There  is  a  seven  and  a  half  horse-power 
motor  on  each  gate  to  lock  them  shut  after  the 
big  bull-wheel  has  done  most  of  the  job." 

"Now  what?"  I  asked,  as  we  turned  from  the 
fast-closed  gates  and  looked  forward. 

"Don't  you  see  the  water  boiling  around  us?  It 
is  pouring  in  from  scores  of  openings  in  the  floor 
of  the  lock.  These  walls  are  honeycombed  with 
passages,  some  as  big  as  a  railroad  tunnel,  to 
let  the  water  in.  Just  watch  the  mark  on  that 
wall  over  there,  and  you  will  see  that  we  are  ris- 
ing." 

Sure  enough,  after  watching  a  minute  or  two, 
the  mark  disappeared.  The  sensation  was  a  curi- 
ous one.  It  seemed  as  if  those  walls  and  the 
gates  behind  us  were  slowly  sinking,  while  we 
stood  still. 

It  took  nearly  half  an  hour  to  fill  that  lock  and 
raise  us  twenty-eight  and  one-third  feet  to  the 
level  of  the  next  lock.  From  our  humble  deck 
we  could  not  see  over  the  W'alls  around  us. 

After  we  had  entered  the  second  lock,  we 
stopped  again  while  another  double  pair  of  gates 
was  closed  behind  us. 

"But  why  do  they  have  a  double  pair  of  them?" 
asked  Will. 

"Just  as  a  precaution,"  answered  Mr.  Haw- 
kins. "What  do  you  suppose  would  happen  if 
one  of  those  gates  should  give  way  ?  Why,  the 
whole  Gatun  Lake  would  come  pouring  through 
the  locks.  The  water  would  tear  everything  to 
pieces  and  wash  out  the  whole  works,  like  as  not. 
Something  like  that  happened  on  the  Soo  Canal 
once.  That  is  the  canal  that  connects  Lake  Su- 
perior with  Lake  Huron.  Two  boats  were  in  the 
lock  about  to  go  down,  when  along  came  a  third 
one  that  wanted  to  go  up.  The  captain  of  the 
last  boat  gave  the  engineer  the  signal  to  stop, 
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but  for  some  reason  the  engineer  failed  to  re- 
spond, and  while  the  captain  frantically  clanged 
the  gong  and  shouted  down  the  speaking-tube  un- 
til he  nearly  cracked  his  throat,  the  boat  sailed 
steadily  on  until  it  crashed  into  the  lock-gates, 
smashed  them  open,  and  let  loose  such  a  deluge 
of  water  that  all  of  the  boats  were  wrecked. 
They  are  not  going  to  run  the  risk  of  such  an 
accident  here.  Chains  are  stretched  across  the 
entrance  to  the  locks  to  stop  runaway  ships;  then 
there  are  double  pairs  of  gates,  so  that,  if  one 
gives  way,  the  other  will  hold,  and,  in  addition  to 
that,  there  is  an  emergency  gate  that  can  be 
swung  across  the  entrance  to  the  highest  lock  of 
each  flight;  but,  as  if  these  were  not  precautions 
enough,  the  ships  will  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  locks  under  their  own  steam.  Little  electric 
locomotives  will  run  along  the  tow-paths  or  tracks 
at  each  side  of  the  locks  and  tow  the  ships 
through." 

I  had  noticed  that  the  "tow-path,"  as  Mr.  Haw- 
kins called  it,  made  an  abrupt  rise  from  one  lock- 
level  to  the  other,  and  I  remarked  that  the  slant 
looked  too  steep  for  a  locomotive  to  climb. 

"But  this  is  a  rack-railroad,"  explained  Mr. 
Hawkins. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?" 

"Why,  in  the  middle  of  the  track  there  is  a 
rail  formed  with  teeth  in  it,  and  on  the  locomotive 
are  toothed  wheels  that  mesh  with  the  teeth  of 
the  rail  so  that  they  can't  slip,  and  they  drive  the 
liiconiotive  steadily  up  the  steep  inclines,  and, 
when  descending,  keep  it  from  running  down  too 
fast.  The  racks  will  enable  the  locomotives  to 
haul  enormous  loads  without  slipping.  It  will  be 
a  great  sight  to  see  a  giant,  fifty-thousand-ton 
ocean  liner  towed  through  these  locks  by  two 
baby  electric  locomotives  with  two  more  locomo- 
tives trailing  along  behind  to  check  the  boat  and 
keep  it  from  smashing  through  the  gates." 

As  we  were  passing  out  of  the  third  lock,  we 
went  by  one  of  the  emergency  gates.  It  was  an 
enormous  structure,  like  a  railroad  bridge. 

"In  case  of  trouble,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  "they 
would  swing  the  bridge  around  across  the  lock, 
and  let  down  a  lot  of  brackets  or  'wicket  girders' 
into  the  water  to  the  bottom  of  the  lock ;  and  then 
they  would  let  down  a  lot  of  plates  against  the 
girders  to  cut  off  the  flow  of  water." 

As  soon  as  we  had  passed  out  of  the  locks,  we 
made  for  shore  and  began  a  survey  of  our  sur- 
roundings. To  the  south  of  us  stretched  the 
great  Gatun  Lake,  and  the  dam  really  did  look 
more  like  a  hill  than  anything  else. 

We  walked  along  the  dam  to  the  spillway,  but 
the  gates  were  closed,  because  the  water  was  still 
filling  the  lake.     At  one  side  was  the  power  sta- 


tion, where  part  of  the  river  was  even  then  manu- 
facturing electricity  to  pull  the  towing  locomo- 
tives and  work  the  valves  and  gates  of  the  locks, 
not  only  at  Gatun,  but  at  Miraflores  and  Pedro 
Miguel  on  the  Pacific  end,  as  well. 

"Oh,  hello !"  cried  Mr.  Haw-kins,  suddenly. 
"There  is  Colonel  Goethals.  Come  on,  boys ;  I  '11 
introduce  you  to  him." 

"Does  he  know  you?"  asked  Will,  in  an  awed 
voice. 

"We  '11  see.  They  say  he  remembers  every  one 
he  meets.  I  walked  around  with  him  for  an  hour, 
last  year,  and  it  was  w-onderful  the  way  he 
seemed  to  know  every  man  on  the  job  by  name." 

I  had  expected  that  the  big  chief  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  would  be  dressed  in  gaudy  uniform, 
as  befitted  a  high  military  personage,  but  the  man 
that  Mr.  Hawkins  w-ent  up  to  was  clothed  in 
plain  white  tropical  garb,  and  wore  a  wide- 
brimmed  straw  hat. 

"Oh,  how  do  you  do,  Hawkins?''  he  said,  as 
if  he  had  always  known  him.  "Back  again,  are 
you  ?" 

"Yes,  Colonel."  Mr.  Hawkins  beamed  with 
pleasure.  "I  've  brought  some  friends  with  me,  a 
couple  of  waifs  I  picked  up  on  the  way  down 
here." 

"Glad  to  know  you,"  said  the  colonel,  giving 
us  each  a  hearty  grasp  of  the  hand.  "I  suppose 
you  have  come  down  here  to  see  us  blow  up  Gam- 
boa,  to-morrow  ?" 

"Yes,"  I  stammered,  utterly  overwhelmed  at 
the  honor  of  shaking  hands  with  so  great  a  man. 

"You  see,  he  did  remember  me !"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Haw-kins,  triumphantly,  after  Colonel  Goe- 
thals had  moved  on.  "He  is  a  wonderful  man. 
He  is  a  big  father  to  all  the  men  down  here. 
Every  Sunday  morning,  his  house  is  open  to  any 
man  on  the  job.  If  any  one  has  a  grievance,  he 
goes  and  tells  it  to  the  colonel.  If  any  one  wants 
a  word  of  encouragement,  he  stops  in  to  see  the 
chief.  If  you  are  here  next  Sunday,  you  must 
go  and  see  the  reception.  It  is  a  w-onderful 
sight.  And  yet  he  is  not  the  one  to  stand  for 
any  fooling.  When  I  was  here  last  time,  the 
colonel  was  showing  around  a  party  of  con- 
gressmen. One  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  party  was  acting  very  smart,  asking  foolish 
questions,  and  proposing  idiotic  stunts.  They 
were  putting  up  the  lock-gates  at  Gatun  just  then. 
This  young  man  proposed  that  the  party  climb 
up  the  framework  of  the  gates,  just  as  a  lark. 
When  nobody  paid  any  attention  to  the  proposal, 
he  started  to  climb  up  himself.  It  was  a  rather 
perilous  undertaking  because  of  the  concrete 
buckets  that  were  swinging  by  his  head,  threat- 
ening to  knock  him  off.     He   realized  the   fact 
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after  he  had  climbed  up  about  twenty-five  feet, 
and  started  down  again.  When  he  readied  the 
ground,  he  strutted  up  to  Colonel  Goethals  and 
asked,  'What  degree  are  you  going  to  confer  on 
me  for  performing  this  daring  feat?'  'I  shall 
confer  on  you  the  degree  of  "C.F." '  said  the 
colonel.  'And  what  does  that  stand  for?'  asked 
the  congressman.  'For  "Champion  Fool,"  '  quietly 
answered  the  colonel,  while  the  whole  party  broke 
out  into  roars  of  laughter." 

We  had  hoped  to  take  a  trip  on  the  lake  in  the 
afternoon,  but  Joe  found  a  chance  to  take  his 
launch  down  through  the  locks,  which  upset  our 
plans.  We  spent  all  that  day  following  Mr. 
Hawkins  as  he  wandered  about  the  work  at  Ga- 
tun,  studying  the  minutest  details.  Finally,  as  it 
grew  dark,  we  took  the  train  for  Panama,  where 
we  arrived  too  tired  to  do  any  more  sight-seeing 
that  night. 

The  following  day  we  were  to  witness  one  of 
the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  The  slice  of  ground  that  had 
been  left  to  keep  the  Chagres  River  out  of  Cule- 
bra  cut,  during  the  work  of  excavation,  was  to  be 
blown  up  with  a  giant  blast  of  dynamite,  and  then 
the  waters  of  Gatun  Lake  would  reach  all  the 
way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  locks,  and 
the  canal  would  be  all  but  completed. 

Chapter  IV 

SEVERING   THE    ISTHMUS 

When  I  awoke  the  following  day,  the  first  thing 
I  did  was  to  jump  out  of  bed  and  run  to  the 
window  for  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
W^hat  I  saw  puzzled  me  at  first,  and  then  filled 
me  with  consternation. 

"Hey,  Will !"  I  .shouted.    "Wake  up  !" 

Will  turned  lazily  in  bed  and  settled  down  for 
another  nap.  But  I  laid  hold  of  him  and  began  to 
haul  him  out  of  bed. 

"Wha'  's  matter?"  he  muttered,  without  open- 
ing his  eyes.    "What  time  is  it?" 

"That  is  what  I  can't  make  out,"  I  cried  ex- 
citedly. "It  seems  as  though  it  must  be  morning, 
but  the  sun  is  just  setting  in  the  west.  We  've 
been  'doped'  to  make  us  sleep  so  long,  and  here 
we  've  missed  the  blowing  up  of  the  dike.  Some- 
body 's  going  to  suffer  for  this." 

"What  do  you  mean  ?" 

"Look  out  of  the  window  there,"  I  directed. 

Will  rubbed  his  eyes  and  blinked  at  the  red 
ball  of  the  sun  that  seemed  about  ready  to  plunge 
into  the  ocean. 

"Well?"  I  remarked,  after  he  had  gazed  at  it 
for  a  full  minute. 

"It  's  rising,  Jim,"  he  said  quietly. 


"But  how  can  it  be,  Will?  That  's  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  n't  it?" 

"Can't  help  it,  Jim.  It  's  rising  just  the  same. 
Watch  it  now." 

I  had  to  admit  that  he  was  right.  "Then  that 
can't  be  the  Pacific  Ocean,"  I  asserted. 

"I  am  not  so  sure  about  that,"  declared  Will, 
going  over  to  the  table,  where  he  picked  up  a 
map  that  he  had  purchased  the  night  before. 
"Look  here." 

Then  I  realized  for  the  first  time  that  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama  has  such  a  decided  twist  in  it 
that  the  Pacific  end  of  the  canal  is  actually  south- 
east of  the  Atlantic  end,  and  that  while  people  at 
Panama  see  the  sun  rise  out  of  the  Pacific,  those 
at  Colon  see  the  sun  set  over  the  breakwater 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

When,  later,  we  told  Mr.  Hawkins  about  our 
fright,  he  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh.  "I  made 
almost  as  bad  a  mistake  myself,"  he  said.  "When 
I  first  came  down  here,  I  had  a  notion  that  as 
long  as  I  was  on  the  Pacific  coast,  I  would  take 
a  run  up  to  San  Francisco.  Much  to  my  amaze- 
ment, I  learned  that  it  would  take  me  nearly 
twice  as  long  to  get  there  as  it  had  to  come  down 
from  New  York.  Then  I  got  out  my  map,  and 
found  that  Panama  is  almost  due  south  of  Pitts-  j 
burgh,  and  that  the  distance  from  New  York  to  I 
Colon  is  only  1970  miles,  while  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Panama  is  3280  miles.  And  here  is  an- 
other queer  bit  of  geography.  If  you  were  to  fly 
in  a  bee-line  from  Panama  to  Yokohama,  Japan, 
you  would  make  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  first, 
and  then  strike  up  through  the  United  States 
somewhere  near  Galveston,  Texas,  pass  out  over 
the  Pacific  somewhere  near  Portland,  Oregon, 
and  touch  the  Aleutian  Islands  on  your  course. 
You  don't  believe  me,  do  you?  But  you  just 
stretch  a  string  from  one  place  to  the  other  on  a 
school  globe  some  time,  and  see  whether  I  am 
not  right." 

It  certainly  seemed  impossible,  but  we  were 
ready  to  believe  almost  anything  by  this  time. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  morning  we  spent  wan- 
dering about  the  quaint  old  city  of  Panama,  one 
of  the  oldest  cities  in  the  New  World,  while  Mr. 
Hawkins  entertained  us  with  stories  of  its  former 
importance  and  great  wealth,  and  of  its  downfall 
at  the  hands  of  Morgan's  pirates. 

Along  toward  noon,  we  took  a  special  train  to 
see  the  blowing  up  of  the  Gamboa  dike.  I  sup- 
posed, of  course,  that  the  dike  would  look  like  a 
dam  separating  the  lake  from  a  deep  cut,  but  in- 
stead it  was  a  narrow  tongue  of  land  with  plenty 
of  water  on  each  side  of  it. 

"Has  there  been  a  leak  in  the  dike?"  I  asked. 

"No,"    said   Mr.    Hawkins.      "The   water   was 
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siphoned  iiitii  the  cut  on  purpose,  so  tliat  the 
dynamite  would  do  its  work  better.  You  see, 
witli  one  side  of  the  dike  backed  by  a  lake  and 
the  other  by  nothin<j  but  the  open  air,  tlie  powder 
would  be  lial)le  to  burst  out 
only  the  unsupported  side.  " 

There  was  logic  in  this,  of 
course,  but  I  was  disap- 
pointed. I  had  expected  to 
see  a  mighty  torrent  rush  out 
of  the  lake  into  the  cut.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  water  in 
the  cut  was  about  six  feet 
lower  thaTi  that  of  the  lake, 
and  there  was  quite  a  rush  of 
water,  as  we  were  soon  to 
see. 

Will  and  I  walked  down 
toward  the  dike,  but  a  guard 
Stopped  us  before  we  had 
proceeded  very  far. 

"It 's  loaded,"'  he  explained, 
pointing  to  the  tongue  of 
land.  '"Vou  must  n't  go  any 
nearer." 

"How  much  dynamite  is 
there  in  it  ?"  asked  Will. 

"Forty  tons." 

"Whew!"  1  exclaimed,  "It 
blast,  is  n't  it  ?" 

"Oh,  pretty  big.  but  not  as  big 
had." 

"How  many  blast-holes  are  there  in  the  dike  ?" 

"About  thirteen  hundrcrl ;  1277  holes,  to  be 
exact;  and  if  all  those  holes  w-ere  put  together 
end  to  end  in  one  straight  line,  they  would  reach 
nearly  eight  miles  !" 

A  large  crowd  had  collected  to  witness  the  im- 
pressive spectacle.  The  blast  was  to  be  fired  at 
two  o'clock.     Jilv  watch  told  nie  that  it  was  five 


minutes  of  two.  A  message  was  cabled  to  Wash- 
ington, stating  that  everything  was  ready.  Every 
one  was  waiting  with  bated  breath.  Then,  far  off 
in   Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  President 
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Woodrow  Wilson  touched  a  key.  Instantly  an 
impulse  of  electricity  started  on  its  long  race  to 
(iamboa.  At  intervals  along  the  course  the  race 
was  taken  up  by  relays  of  electrical  energy.  The 
whole  relay  race  over  land  and  under  the  sea 
occupied  but  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  then, 
with  a  mighty  blast,  thirteen  hundred  charges  of 
dynamite  burst  open  the  dike,  hurling  tons  of 
earth  and  rock  into  the  air.  The  concussion  was 
terrific,  and  as  the  echoes  resounded  from  the 
hills,  scores  of  steam-whistles  and  thousands  of 
voices  cheered  the  historic  event. 
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THE    ISTHMUS    severed! 


Cupyriyht  by  the  iiyron  Company. 
FORTY   TONS   OF   DYNAMITE    SH.\TTERIN'G    THE    G\MBn.\    DIKE. 


"Hurrah  !"  yelled  Mr.  Hawkins.  "The  isthmus 
is  severed !" 

Great  clouds  of  poisonous  gases  hung  over  the 
dike.  Then  as  they  gradually  dissipated,  we  saw 
through  the  rifts  a  wide  gap  torn  through  the  dike, 
and  the  water  rushing  madly  through  the  opening. 


EMERCEN'CY    G.\TK.    WITH    PLATES    LET    DOWN    TO    CUT   OFF  THE    FLOW    OF   W.\TER 

"By  George,  that  was  a  hig  blast !"  declared 
Will.' 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Hawkins;  "the  biggest  I  ever 
saw.  And  yet,"  he  continued,  "when  w-e  talk 
about  our  great  achievements,  I  cannot  help  but 


think  of  the  wonderful  things  that  happen  in  na- 
ture, and  how  puny  are  our  performances  in  com- 
parison.    Talk  about  big  blasts !     Do  you  know, 
once  there  was  a  volcano  in  the  Malay  Archi- 
pelago that  exploded.     It  was  in  1883,  before  you 
were  born,  but  maybe  you  have  heard  of  it— the 
volcano    of    Krakatua.      The 
explosion  blew  off  the  whole 
top   of   a   mountain.      Bang ! 
and  30,000  people   were  lost 
in  the  tidal  wave !     A  cubic 
mile  of  earth   was  shattered 
into   dust !     That   is   twenty- 
five  times  as  much  material 
as  has  been  excavated  from 
the   whole   of   this    canal   so 
far,  and  you  '11  see  that  there 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  exca- 
vation here,  wdien  you  take  a 
look  at  the  Culebra  cut  in  its 
deepest  part." 

On  our  w^ay  back  to  Pan- 
ama,  we   planned   to   get  off 
and    see    the    great    cut    of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much 
and  of  which  we  had  caught 
only  a  glimpse  from  the  rail- 
road on  our  way  up.     A  fel- 
low-passenger   told    us    that 
there   was   trouble    at    Cuca- 
racha.     A  slide  had  filled  up  the  cut  to  a  height 
of   eighty   feet   above   sea-level.     I   had   heard  a 
great  deal  about  these  slides,  and'  had  imagined 
that   they   were    something   like    avalanches ;    but 
now    I    learned    that    they    are    very    deliberate 
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in  tlioir  movenu'iit,  creeping  sluggishly  down 
at  a  rate  of  two  or  three  feet  a  day.  In  prepa- 
ration for  the  flooding  of  Culebra  cut,  all  the 
excavating  niaciiinery  had  been  removed,  and 
the  slide,  taking  ailvanlage  of  their  absence,  had 
gradually  closed  in  on  the  cut, 
and  now  it  was  holding  back 
the  waters  that  had  poured 
through  the  gap  in  the  Gam- 
boa  (like.  A  gang  of  men 
was  kept  at  work  trying  to 
keep  a  ditch  open  across  the 
slide,  but  it  kept  closing  up. 
Finally,  a  ton  or  two  of  dyna- 
mite was  exploded  in  the 
slide ;  but  the  heavy  clay 
closed  right  in  again.  It  was 
not  until  two  days  after  the 
destruction  of  the  Gamboa  dike 
that  a  trench  large  enough 
to  admit  a  good  stream  of 
water  was  opened  up. 

"It  looks  as  if  the  canal 
were  far  from  done,  yet,"  I 
remarked. 

"You  just  wait  until  those 
big  dredges  get  into  action,"' 
said  Mr.  Hawkins.  "They  '11 
make  short  work  of  that  slide. 
When  I  was  here  last  year, 
this  valley  was  fairly  teemin 
engines  puffing  and  snorting,  machinery  clank- 
ing, whistles  screeching,  wheels  rumbling— a 
Steady  roar  of  action.     Do  you  know,  there  was 

(Toie 


more  trackage  on  the  isthmus  and  more  cars  too 
than  many  a  full-fledged  railroad  owns,  back 
home,  — say  the  Boston  and  /Mbany,  for  instance. 
Rut  a  few  big  dredges  are  going  to  take  their 
place  now  and  handle  those  slides  more  effectu- 
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ally  than  all  that  excavating  machinery  on  wheels. 
And  j'et,'  he  mused,  "those  slides  have  been 
bothersome.  They  have  made  us  dig  a  valley 
instead  of  a  gorge  through  the  Culebra  hills.'" 
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As  just 

And  it 
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THE  APPLE-WOOD  FIRE 

BV  CAROWNEHOPMAIH 

's  nothing  seems  to  me  so  good  It  makes  me  think  of  everything 

the  smell  of  apple  wood.  The  summer  and  the  country  bring; 


's  not  very  hard  to  tell 

I  so  love  that  woodsy  smell: 


And  when  it  burns,  it  shines  as  bright 
As  lovely  yellow  sunshine-light. 


^,«,*MSl*fe 


Oh,  I  'm  so  glad. this, little  blaze 

f'^-  Can  bring. trie  backthe  summer  days  1^     -^^ 


(^ 
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THE    HOUSEKEEPING    ADVENTURES   OF 
THE   JUNIOR    BLAIRS 

BY  CAROLINE  FRENCH  BENTON 

Author  of  "  A  Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little  Girl,"  "  Margaret's  Saturday  Mornings,"  etc. 


SUPPER  AT  THE   HOUSE   IN  THE  WOODS 

When  the  Junior  Blairs  came  down  to  breakfast 
on  New-Year's  morning,  there  were  three  good- 
sized  red-covered  books  lying  on  the  table,  one  by 
each  plate,  and  on  the  cover  of  each,  in  gold  let- 
ters, was  the  name  of  Mildred,  or  Jack,  or 
Brownie.  But  when  they  opened  thein  there  was 
nothing  inside  — only  just  nice,  white  paper  leaves. 

"What  are  they  for?"  asked  Mildred,  puzzled. 
"For  school,  for  examples  and  compositions?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  it !"  laughed  her  mother.  "They 
are  cook-books,  or  they  will  be  when  you  have 
filled  them  full  of  recipes.  When  you  made  such 
delicious  things  for  Christmas,  I  ordered  these 
for  you,  so  you  could  write  down  each  rule  that 
you  used  then,  and  add  others  as  you  learned 
other  things.  You  see,  there  are  little  letters  all 
down  the  edges  of  the  book,  and  when  you  want 
to  find  gingerbread,  for  instance,  all  you  have  to 
do  is  to  turn  to  G;  and  when  you  want — " 

"Cake,"  interrupted  Brownie,  "you  turn  to  K." 

Everybody  laughed  then,  but  in  a  minute  Jack 
said  soberly:  "If  you  don't  mind.  Mother,  I  think 
I  '11  use  mine  for  school.  You  see,  bovs  don't  cook." 


"It  seems  to  me  I  've  heard  that  before,"  said 
Father  Blair,  nodding  at  him.  "But  you  just  tuck 
that  book  away  in  your  bureau  drawer  and  keep 
it,  because  I  've  an  idea  you  may  want  it  yet  for 
a  cook-book." 

Jack  shook  his  head  energetically,  but  as  Norah 
just  then  brought  in  a  fresh  plate  of  popovers,  he 
was  too  busy  to  say  anything  more. 

That  afternoon,  the  girls  began  their  books  by 
copying  very  neatly  the  recipes  tiiey  had  already 
used:  Brownies,  Christmas  Cakes,  Icing,  Christ- 
mas Elves,  Gingerbread  Men,  Oatmeal  Maca- 
roons, Pop-corn  Balls,  and  Tartlets  all  went  in. 
each  under  its  own  initial.  Then  they  said  they 
wanted  some  more  recipes  right  away,  because 
these  looked  so  lonely. 

"Very  well,"  said  their  mother;  "but  first  we 
will  have  a  talk,  because  I  have  a  bright  idea." 

Now  it  happened  that  one  of  the  particularly 
nice  things  about  the  Blair  family  was  that  they 
owned  a  little  bit  of  a  house  not  many  miles  from 
town,  right  in  the  midst  of  a  pine  grove.  A  far- 
mer lived  quite  close  by,  but  the  trees  hid  his 
house  from  sight;  and  the  trolley-cars  ran  just, 
around  the  corner,  but  they  could  not  be  seen 
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either;  so  when  the  family  went  there  for  a  day 
or  two,  or  a  week  or  two,  it  was  just  as  though 
they  were  a  long.  long  distance  from  everybody 
in  the  world.  They  called  this  little  place  the 
House  in  the  W'oods.  and  Brownie  Blair  often 
pretended  it  was  the  one  in  the  fairy  book,  and 
that  (joldilocks  might  come  in  at  any  moment  to 
eat  a  bowl  of  porridge  with  ihc  three  Blairs,  in- 
stead of  the  three  bears. 

"Vou  see,"  Mother  Blair  went  on,  "the  snow  is 
still  so  fresh  and  lovely,  and  the  sleighing  sn 
good,  and  the  full  moon  is  still  coming  up  so  vcr\ 
early,  that  I  thought  —  " 

"Oh,  I  know!"  Jack  shouted.  "A  sleighinL 
parly !" 

"Ves,"  said  his  mother;  "to  the  House  in  tin 
Woods  for  supper.  Won't  that  be  fun  ?  .And  you 
can  cook  the  supper.  Only,  if  you  invite  sevci 
boys  and  girls  to  go  with  you,  we  must  havi 
plenty  of  things  for  them  to  eat;  and  of  coursi- 
you  will  want  to  cook  them  all  yourselves." 

"Of  course,"  Mildred  said  decidedly.  "What 
shall  we  have  \ot  the  supper  ?" 

"Oh.  have  cheese  dreams  !"  Jack  begged.     "Tin- 


"Of  course  boys  cook  with  a  chafing-dish,"  he 
explained;  "so  do  men,  too.  In  college,  lots  of 
them  make  Welsh-rabbit  and  oysters  and  things 


THE   BrSCUlTS   WERB    GREAT 
FUN   TO   MAKE." 
(SEE    PAGE    345.) 


Ifllows  think  they  're  great.  I  'II  make  'em  my- 
self, if  you  will.  I  learned  how  at  the  1) wights 
when  I  was  there  last  week." 

"Vou  did  !"  teased  his  mother.     "But  I  thought 
boys  did  n't  cook  ?"  Jack's  face  grew  decidedly  red. 


JACK  FRIED  THE 

"CHEESE 

DREAMS.  ' 

(SEE  PAGE  345) 


like  that  for  spreads,  you  know.  .\nd  you  can 
make  the  same  things  in  a  frying-pan  on  the 
stove  just  as  well.  So  I  '11  make  the  dreams  up 
before  we  go,  and  cook  'em  when  we  get  there." 

"Very  well,"  said  his  mother;  "but  I  bargain 
with  you  that  you  are  to  put  the  recipe  in  your 
own  cook-book."     And  Jack  had  to  promise. 

Then  Mildred  and  her  mother  planned  the  rest 
of  the  supper.  They  were  to  have  oyster  stew, 
because  that  was  what  everybody  wanted  at  a 
sleighing  party:  and  then  the  cheese  dreams,  and 
potatoes,  and  cocoa;  and  Mother  Blair  said  they 
would  have  a  dish  of  scrambled  eggs  for  anybody 
who  did  not  like  cheese.  .And.  last  of  all,  they 
would  have  little  hot  brown  biscuits  and  honey ; 
Farmer  Dunn  always  had  beautiful  honey. 

"Now,  let  us  plan  things  out,"  said  Mildred. 
"You  and  Brownie  and  I,  Mother,  can  go  out  to 
the  House  in  the  Woods  by  trolley,  and  get  the 
fires  going  and  the  table  all  ready ;  and  Father 
and  Jack  can  drive  out  with  the  others  just  at 
supper-time,  and  then  we  can  all  go  back  together 
afterward."     This  seemed  the  very  best  way  of 
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managing;  so  early  one  Saturday  afternoon,  they 
reached  the  Httle  house,  and  while  Mildred  and 
her  mother  went  in  and  opened  the  windows  and 
looked  all  around  to  see  if  everything  was  as 
they  left  it.  Brownie  ran  off  for  Farmer  Dunn, 
who  soon  brought  wood  and  made  up  rousing 
fires  in  the  rooms.  By  the  time  the  baskets  were 
unpacked  on  the  kitchen  table,  he  was  ready  to 
go  back  to  his  house  and  get  milk  and  cream  and 
eggs  and  butter  and  honey.  As  the  Blairs  al- 
ways left  the  house  ready  to  open  at  a  moment's 
notice,  they  had  sugar  and  flour  and  salt  and 
things  like  that  in  the  pantry. 

Mildred  and  Brownie  laid  the  table,  putting  on 
plates  and  cups  and  glasses,  and  they  rubbed  the 
forks  and  spoons  and  made  them  as  bright  as  the 
sunshine.  When  it  was  all  done,  they  got  a  beau- 
tiful great  bunch  of  feathery  pine  branches  for  a 
centerpiece,  and  then  it  looked  exactly  ai  though 
the  table  knew  there  was  going  to  be  a  party. 

"It  is  nearly  five  o'clock,"  their  mother  called 
to  them  as  they  finished.    "It  is  time  we  began  to 
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get  supper.  Brownie,  here  is  a  recipe  for  you; 
do  you  think  you  can  manage  it  all  alone  ?" 

"Of  course,"  said  Brownie,  with  great  dignity. 
"Only  you  might  just  tell  me  how,  first." 

Mother  Blair  laughed,  and  read  the  recipe  over 
to  her,  and  told  her  what  to  do. 

STUFFED  BAKED  POTATOES 

Take  si.x  large  potatoes,  wash  and  scrul) 
them  well,  and  bake  them  for  about  fort.v 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven,  or  till  they  are  done. 
Take  one  potato  at  a  time,  hold  it  in  a  towel, 
and  cut  it  in  two,  lengthwise.  Scoop  out  the 
inside  with  a  spoon  into  a  hot  bowl.  When 
all  six  are  ready,  add  !-<  teaspoonful  of  salt 
and  I  teaspoonful  of  butter,  beating  and 
mashing  well  till  they  are  light :  then  fill  the 
potato  shells,  heaping  them  full ;  arrange  in  a 
shallow  pan,  and  set  it  in  the  oven ;  bake 
about  ten  minutes,  or  till  they  are  brown. 

As  soon  as  Brownie  was  busy  with  the  pota- 
toes, Mildred  said  she  would  make  the  cocoa,  be- 
cause   that    could    stand    and    wait    while   other 
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things  cooked.  Her  mother  toUl  her  to  get  the 
double  boiler,  put  sonic  hot  water  in  the  outside, 
and  set  it  on  the  stove.  Then  she  gave  her  this 
recipe : 

COCOA 

6  teaspoon fuls  of  cocoa. 
lyz  cups  of  boiling  water. 
lyi  cups  of  boiling  milk. 

I  table-spoonful  of  powdered  sugar. 

I  small  pinch  of  salt. 

Always  measure  stoonfuls  jus!  a  Utile 
rounded.  Put  the  powdered  cocoa  into  the  dou- 
ble boiler  and  pour  on  it  the  boiling  water,  a 
little  at  first,  stirring  it  until  it  melts ;  add  the 
boiling  n)ilk,  and  cook  two  minutes,  stirring 
all  the  time ;  add  the  sugar,  stir  a  moment 
longer ;  add  the  salt  and  take  from  the  fire. 
If  not  to  be  used  at  once,  stand  the  double 
boiler  on  the  back  of  the  stove  till  wanted. 

"But,  Mother,  we  will  need  a  great  many  more 
cups  of  cocoa  than  this,"  Mildred  exclaimed,  as 
she  read  the  rule  over.  "Those  boys  will  drink 
at  least  two  apiece,  and  the  girls  may,  too ;  they 
will  all  be  just  star\ing!" 

"Of  course,"  said  Mother  Blair.  "But  what 
do  you  go  to  school  for,  if  not  to  learn  multipli- 
cation? How  many  times  over  must  you  make 
the  rule?  ' 

Mildred  thought  two  whole  minutes,  and  then 
said  she  thought  about  five  tiines  would  do ;  so 
she  very  carefully  measured  everything  five  times 
over.  "I  never  thought  arithmetic  was  any  good 
before,"  she  said  soberly.  "But  now  I  see  it  is  to 
cook  by." 

"Yes,  I  find  it  useful  myself,"  her  mother  said, 
with  a  smile.  "Now,  Mildred,  we  might  make  the 
biscuits,  I  think;  those  will  not  be  hurt  by  stand- 
ing any  inore  than  the  cocoa  will.  But  this  rule 
I  think  you  will  have  to  multiply  by  three." 

BAKING-POWDER  BISCUITS 

I  pint  of  sifted  flour. 
yj  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

4  teaspoonfuls  of  baking-powder. 
^  cup  of  milk. 

I  table-spoonful  of  butter. 

Put  the  salt  and  baking-powder  in  the  flour 
and  rub  the  butter  into  these  with  a  spoon  ; 
little  by  little  add  the  milk,  mixing  all  the 
time;  lift  the  dough  out  on  the  floured  board, 
dust  if  over  with  flour,  and  flour  the  rolling- 
pin  :  roll  out  lightly,  just  once,  till  it  is  an 
inch  thick.  Flour  your  hands  and  make  it 
into  little  balls  as  quickly  as  you  can  ;  put  a 
very  little  flour  on  the  bottom  of  a  shallow 
pan,  and  put  the  biscuits  in  it,  close  together. 
Rake  in  a  hot  oven  about  twenty  minutes,  or 
till  they  are  brown. 
Vol..  XI.I.— 44. 
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These  were  great  fun  to 
make,  and  when  the  very  last 
panful  was  done,  Mildred 
tucked  all  the  little  brown  bis- 
cuits up  in  a  big  fresh  towel, 
and  put  them  in  a  pan  in  the 
warming  oven  to  keep  hot  till 
they  were  needed.  At  that 
very  minute,  they  heard  sleigh- 
bells,  and  everybody  rushed  to 
throw  open  the  door  and  let 
the  party  in.  Such  shouting 
and  laughing  and  talking  you  , 
never  heard  in  all  your  life..'' 
All  the  boys  and  girls  had  often 
before  been  out  to  the  House 
in  the  Woods,  and  they  were 
so  glad  to  come  again,  they 
hardly  knew  what  to  do. 

While  they  were  taking  off 
their  wraps,  Jack  slipped  out 
into  the  kitchen  and  demanded  '■ 
the  frying-pan.  "See,"  he  said 
proudly,  opening  a  box,  "here 
are  the  cheese  dreams,  all 
ready  to  cook  !  .Are  n't  they 
fine?" 

"Lovely !"  exclaimed  his 
mother,  and  then  added,  with 
a  merry  twinkle  in  her  eyes, 
"you  'II  be  a  great  cook  yet. 
Jack!" 

This  was  the  recipe  Jack 
had  used  to  iriake  them : 

CHEESE  DRE.\MS  [six 
large  sandwiches] 


1..^.  «■' 


r" 
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12  slices  of  bread,  cut  half  an  inch'thick. 
12  thin  slices  of  cheese. 
I  pinch  of  soda,  cayenne  pepper,  and 
salt  for  each  slice. 

Put  together  like  sandwiches,  and  then  cut 
into  rounds.     Heat  a  frying-pan  very  hot,  melt 
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a  teaspoonful  of  butter  in  it,  and  lay  in  two 
or  three  sandwiches  ;  when  one  side  is  brown, 
turn  it  over  and  cook  the  other;  take  from 
the  pan  and  lay  in  the  oven  in  a  pan  on  a 
paper  till  all  are  ready. 

Of  course  Jack  had  made  more  than  six  sand- 
wiches, for  he  knew  everybody  would  want  two 
apiece ;  so  he  had  a  great  boxful,  and  it  took  him 
quite  a  little  time  to  fry  them  all;  but  it  was  just 
as  well,  for  Mildred  and  her  mother  had  to  make 
the  oyster  stew,  which  was  to  be  eaten  first. 

OYSTER  STEW 

I  pint  of  oysters. 

1/2  pint  of  water. 

I  quart  of  rich  milk. 

Yi  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Drain  the  juice  off  the  oysters  and  pass 
each  one  through  the  fingers  to  remove  any 
pieces  of  shell  that  may  still  adhere  to  it :  add 
the  water  to  the  oyster  juice,  and  boil  one 
minute  ;  skim  this  well.  Heat  the  milk  and 
add  to  this,  and  when  it  steams,  drop  in  the 
oysters  and  simmer  just  one  minute,  or  till 
the  edges  of  the  oysters  begin  to  curl ;  add 
the  salt  and  take  up  at  once;  if  you  choose, 
add  a  cup  of  sifted  cracker  crumbs. 

"What  is  'simmer'?"  asked  Mildred,  as  she 
read  the  rule  over. 

"Just  letting  it  boil  a  tiny  little  bit,"  said  her 
mother;  "around  the  edges  of  the  saucepan,  but 
not  all  over.    And  here  is  the  recipe  for 

SCRAMBLED  EGGS 

1  egg  for  each  person. 

2  table-spoonfuls  of  milk  to  each  egg. 
2  shakes  of  salt. 

I  shake  of  pepper. 

Break  the  eggs  in  a  bowl,  beat  them  twelve 
times,  then  add  the  milk,  salt,  and  pepper ; 
heat  a  pan,  put  in  a  piece  of  butter  the  size  of 
a  hickory-nut,  and  when  it  is  melted,  pour  in 
the  eggs  ;  stir  them  as  they  cook,  and  scrape 
them  off  the  bottom  of  the  pan  ;  when  they 
are  all  thick  and  creamy,  they  are  done. 

"I  have  taken  the  rule  for  the  stew  three  times 
over  for  twelve  people,  and  I  don't  think  it  will 


be  a  bit  too  much;  but  as  almost  every  one  will 
want  the  cheese  dreams,  suppose  we  scramble 
only  five  eggs. 

"You  'd  better  do  that  right  away,  for  supper 
is  almost  ready.  Brownie's  potatoes  are  just 
done,  and  she  can  be  filling  the  glasses  with 
water,  and  putting  on  the  butter  and  bread,  and 
these  two  big  dishes  of  honey  to  eat  with  the 
biscuits  for  the  last  course." 

While  Mildred  was  cooking  the  eggs.  Mother 
Blair  put  the  oysters  on  the  table,  with  the  hot 
soup-plates  and  a  generous  supply  of  crisp  oyster- 
crackers;  the  cheese  dreams  were  done  and  in  the 
oven,  and  Mildred  covered  the  eggs  and  set  the 
dish  in  the  warming  oven,  and  put  the  cocoa  on 
the  table  in  a  chocolate  pot.  Then  everybody  sat 
down  and  began  to  eat. 

After  the  oyster  stew  was  all  gone,  they  had 
the  hot  cheese  dreams  and  scrambled  eggs  and 
the  stuffed  potatoes  and  cocoa  all  at  once;  and 
when  those  too  had  vanished,  there  were  the  lit- 
tle biscuits  and  the  beautiful  golden  clover-honey 
in  the  comb,  and  perhaps  that  was  the  very  best 
of  all. 

"Never,  never,  did  I  eat  anything  so  good  as 
this  supper!"  Father  Blair  said  solemnly,  as  he 
ate  his  fourth  biscuit.  "That  oyster  stew— those 
potatoes— the  cheese  dreams—" 

"What  a  conceited  father  !"  said  Mildred.  "And 
you  never  said  a  word  about  the  cocoa  —  " 

"Nor  about  the  scrambled  eggs—"  said  Brownie, 
eagerly. 

"But  I  ate  them  all,"  said  her  father.  "I  ate 
everything  I  was  given,  and  I  would  like  to  eat 
theni  all  again  !  Next  time  we  come,  have  twice 
as  much  of  everything,  won't  you?" 

But  everybody  else  said  that  they  could  n't 
have  eaten  one  single  crumb  more.  And  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  Father  Blair  could  n't, 
either. 

Then  everybody  helped  wash  the  dishes  and 
put  things  away,  and  Farmer  Dunn  came  over  to 
put  out  the  fires  and  shut  the  doors ;  and  presently 
it  was  all  dark  in  the  House  in  the  Woods,  and 
so  still  that,  far,  far  off,  you  could  hear  the  sound 
of  the  singing  of  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  rode 
home  across  the  snow. 
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THE  DUTCH   DOLL 
AND    HER    ESKIMO 

BY  ETHEL  BLAIR 


An  idle  Pixy  chanced  to  stop 
Before  tlie  doorway  of  a  shop. 

Within  were  dolls  of  every  nation. 
Each  in  its  native  habitation  : 
Cossacks,  Knglish.  and  Japanese, 
Italians,  Dutch,  and  Cinjjalese, 
Spanish.  Irish,  and  Eskimo. 

The  Fi.xy  wandered  to  and  fro 

Until  his  eyes  began  to  blink. 

And  so  he  shut  his  eyes— to  think. 

(You  '11  find  that,  toward  the  close  of  day, 

Your  father  often  thinks  that  way.) 

He  woke  up  very  late  at  night, 
And  all  the  doors  were  fastened  tight. 
The  store  was  quiet  — the  light  was  dim  — 
.\nd  all  the  dolls  just  stared  at  him. 

(Of  course  you  're  brave,  but  even  yoti 
Might  feel  a  little  nervous,  too, 
To  find  yourself,  all  unprepared. 
Locked  up  with  glassy  eyes  that  stared.) 

The  Pi.xy  sang  a  faerie  song, 
.•\nd  soon  the  magic  grew  so  strong 
The  dolls  began  to  breathe— to  walk- 
To  fill  the  room  with  merry  talk. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.     And  then,  too  late, 
The  Pixy  thought  about  the  date. 
It  was  the  day  of  lovers'  signs— 
The  morning  of  St.  \'alentine's. 

.And  as  the  big  clock  chimed  above. 
The  dolls  began  to  fall  in  love ; 
.■\nd  then  their  troubles  had  begun. 
For  each  doll  loved  the  nearest  one  ! 


The  Eskimo  looked  out  to  see 
The  Dutch  Doll  working  busily. 

He  thought:  "How  comfy  it  would  be 
If  she  would  come  and  cook  for  me." 

(His  Eskimotive  may  seem  low, 
But  Iceland  wives  are  not  for  .?how.) 
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He  quickly  won  her  for  his  bride, 
And  brought  her  to  his  hut  with  pride. 

(The  furnishings  were  rather  few: 
Two  sealskins  and  a  bowl  or  two.) 

The  Dutch  Doll  had  n't  much  to  say. 
Perhaps  it  took  her  breath  away. 

(Whale  blubber  in  an  air-tight  room 
Can  add  much  to  the  general  gloom. 
And  fourteen  dogs  around  the  fire 
Is  more  than  many  wives  desire.) 

He  made  her  household  duties  plain, 
-And  soon  was  fast  asleep  again. 

The  Dutch  Doll  looked  around  that  room. 
Then  went  and  got  her  little  broom. 

Her  husband,  lying  on  the  ground. 
Was  waked  up  by  the  strangest  sound. 

You  see,  he  did  n't  know  the  meaning 
Of  spring  (or  any  other)   cleaning. 

She  waved  the  little  broom  about. 
And  fourteen  dogs  went  flying  out. 

Her  husband,  feeling  nervous,  too, 
Informed  her  this  would  never  do. 

She  heard  him  out.     (She  did  n't  know 
A  single  word  of  Eskimo.) 
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"SHE  WASHED  THE  DOGS  WITH  SOAP  AND  LYE. 


Then  from  her  pail  commenced  to  pour 
The  soapy  water  on  the  floor. 

(A  stream  of  water,  rightly  sent. 

Is  a  convincing  argument ; 

And  coldness  of  the  feet,  you  '11  find, 

Will  sometimes  make  you  change  your  mind.) 

The  Eskimo  forgot  his  pride. 

And  joined  the  fourteen  dogs  outside. 

They  soon  could  sympathize  with  him. 
For  when  she  got  the  house  all  trim. 

She  washed  the  dogs  with  soap  and  lye, 
And  hung  them  on  the  line  to  dry. 

Then  tried  to  get  her  husband  clean — 
But  let  us  skip  this  painful  scene. 

He  found  it  very  hard  to  bear 
Until  she  started  on  his  hair. 

She  found  two  valued  harpoon  spears 
Which  had  been  missing  several  years; 

Also  a  richly  carved  whale's  tooth 
Which  he  had  lost  in  early  youth. 

She  finished  in  an  hour  or  more — 
It  left  him  rather  weak  and  sore.   ' 


And  now  that  busy  little  broom 
Goes  daily  round  the  spotless  room. 

She  makes  her  husband  scrub  the  floor. 
And  (which  he  minds  a  great  deal  more), 

She  plaits  the  fur  upon  his  clothes, 
And  ties  it  up  with  ribbon  bows  ! 
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RACING   WATERS 

BY  LOUISE  DE  ST.  HUBERT  GUYOL 


Mildred  Marsh  and  her  father  and  mother  stood 
on  the  levee,  one  evening  in  April,  watching  the 
big,  muddy  Mississippi  River  as  it  twisted  and 
turned  and  turned  and  twisted  in  swirling  eddies 
and  furious  currents. 

"Is  the  water  coming  much  higiicr.  Father?" 
Mildred  asked. 

"I  think  it  is,  Daughter.  The  crest  of  the  flood 
is  not  due  here  for  two  weeks  yet." 

"Do  you  think—"  began  Mrs.  Marsh,  when  she 
was  interrupted  by  a  shout,  and,  turning,  she  saw 
Dick  coming  up  the  road,  riding  his  big  silver 
roan,  and  waving  an  envelop  toward  his  father. 

"Bad  news.  Dad,"  he  called;  "Captain  Mur- 
dock  wants  you  at  the  fleet,  right  away." 

Mr.  Marsh  hurried  down  the  sloping  green 
levee  and  took  the  envelop  from  Dick's  hand. 

"Crest  of  flood  reported  due  here  in  next  forty- 
eight  hours,"  he  read,  scrawled  hurriedly  on  the 
bit  of  paper  he  had  taken  from  the  envelop.  "We 
have  to  go  to  Gold  Bend  to-night,  to  strengthen 
weak  spots  in  levees  there." 

Mr.  Marsh  turned  to  his  wife  and  Mildred, 
who  had  followed  him.  "I  'II  have  to  go  at  once," 
he  said ;  then  turned  to  Dick.  "Take  good  care 
of  your  mother  and  the  children." 

"All  right.  Dad." 

Mr.  Marsh  stooped  and  put  his  arms  around 
Mildred.  "You  do  your  share,  too,  Daughter. 
And  take  good  care  of  Oliver  Twist.  Have  you 
learned  to  ride  yet?" 

"Learned  to  ride !"  Dick  shouted.  "Learned  to 
ride !  She  won't  even  get  on  him,  Father.  She  's 
scared  to  death  of  a  little  old  jjony  like  that. 
He  's  hitched  to  the  back  fence  now.  I  've  been 
trying  all  afternoon  to  make  her  ride." 

"He  bites  and  kicks.  Father."  said  Mildred. 

"He  's  been  teased.  I  told  you  that,"  Mr. 
Marsh  answered.  "If  you  '11  be  brave  and  not 
afraid  of  him,  and  treat  him  kindly,  you  '11  find 
he  won't  bite  nor  kick  any  more.  Father  does  n't 
want  his  little  girl  to  be  a  coward." 

"All  right.  Father."  Mildred  gave  a  little  sigh. 
"I  '11  ride  him  to-morrow." 

"That  's  a  brave  girl— good-night,  dear." 

Mr.  Marsh  kissed  the  children  and  his  wife, 
and  mounted  the  roan.  Come  on,  Dick,"  he  said ; 
"ride  down  with  me  and  bring  Revere  back." 

Dick  mounted  behind  his  father,  and  called : 
"I  '11  be  back  soon,  Mother,"  as  they  started  off. 

Half  an  hour  later,  they  reached  the  fleet.  At 
the  far  end  was  the  Amelia,  a  big,  broad-decked 


steamboat  where  the  commissary  department  and 
engineers'  headquarters  were;  at  the  other  end 
was  the  mess-room  for  the  negro  laborers.  Be- 
tween the  two  was  a  long  line  of  barges  and  boats 
where  were  housed  and  cared  for  the  tools  and 
laborers  employed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  strengthening  and  improving  the  banks 
and  bed  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Captain  Murdock  and  Lieutenant  Andrews 
awaited  them  on  the  shore. 

"Vou  did  n't  bring  your  family?"  Lieutenant 
Andrews  called,  in  a  surprised  tone. 

"Is  there  any  danger?"  Mr.  Marsh  demanded. 

"Xone  that  we  know  of,  here,"  Captain  Mur- 
dock said.  "That  is,  no  immediate  danger.  We  '11 
be  back  to-morrow,  and  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  bring  the  family  down  to-morrow  night  or  the 
next  day,"  he  went  on.  "There  's  a  little  danger 
now,  up  at  Gold  Bend,  where  the  levee  is  weak. 
The  sand-bags  and  timber  are  on  the  way  up 
there  now,  two  barge-loads.  Come  on,  the  tug  's 
waiting."  Captain  Murdock  turned  to  where,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Amelia,  the  tiny  tug 
El  Dorado  bobbed  up  and  down  on  the  water. 

"Dick,"  Mr.  Marsh  said,  "take  good  care  of 
your  mother." 

"^'es,  Father,  I  will.''  Man  and  boy  spoke 
quietly,  looking  straight  into  each  other's  eyes. 

Then  Dick  bade  the  captain  and  Lieutenant 
Andrews  good-by,  and  started  homeward. 

It  was  a  long  and  lonely  ride.  There  were  only 
two  homes  between  the  fleet  and  the  little  town 
some  five  miles  farther  down  the  coast,  and  the 
Marsh  home  was  the  first  one.  But  Dick  was  not 
lonely.  The  moonlight  was  very  bright,  and  he  let 
Revere  walk  as  slowly  as  he  wanted  to.  Some- 
times he  would  pick  his  way  slowly  up  the  green 
slope  of  the  levee  until  he  reached  the  path  along 
its  crest,  from  where  Dick  could  see,  only  a  few 
feet  within  the  crown  of  the  levee,  the  mighty 
river  rushing  by.  Then  Revere  would  take  to  the 
road  again,  and  Dick  would  look  far  across  the 
green  fields  toward  the  woods,  and  wonder  how 
these  fresh  fields  would  look  if  ever  the  water 
broke  through  the  barriers  that  had  so  long  held 
them  to  one  channel. 

When  he  neared  home,  he  gave  no  whistling 
signal  nor  shouted  greeting,  as  he  usually  did. 
On  the  contrary,  he  went  slowly  by.  He  said 
afterward  that  he  never  knew  why  he  did  it ;  he 
merely  acted  without  thinking,  and  as  though 
obeying  some  imperative  command.     So,  silently. 
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he  passed  his  home  and  went  on  down  the  road 
in  the  moonhglit. 

When  he  had  ridden  about  a  mile,  he  suddenly 
drew  in  the  reins  and  sprang  from  Revere's  back. 

Was  that  moonlight,  that  shining  spot  on  the 
levee,  or  had  the  river- 
Dick  stooped  and  laid  his  hand  —  in  a  pool  of 
zvater ! 

The  river  had  at  last  bitten  its  way  through  the 
levee,  and,  even  in  the  moment  that  Dick  stood 
there,  staring,  the  pool  of  water  doubled  in  size. 

Dick  sprang  upon  Revere  and  turned  his  face 
homeward.  The  big  beast  needed  no  urging,  for 
he  had  scented  danger,  and  his  long,  rapid  strides 
soon  left  the  break  in  the  levee  far  behind. 

"Mother !"  Dick  shouted  as  he  neared  the 
house.    "Mother  !  come  quickly  !" 

Before  he  reached  the  door,  Mrs.  Marsh  was 
in  the  yard,  two  little  children  clinging  to  her 
skirts,  Mildred  following,  the  baby  in  her  arms. 

"The  levee  's  broken  !  Quick,  Mother,  mount !" 

With  her  foot  in  his  hand,  Dick  swung  his 
mother  upon  Revere,  behind  the  saddle,  and  put 
the  baby  in  her  outstretched  arms. 

"Put  Ralph  here,  too,"  she  said. 

"No,  Nell."  Dick  swung  his  little  sister  into 
position  in  front  of  his  saddle.  Then  he  said, 
"Mother,  you  'II  have  to  take  the  saddle.  I  '11 
ride  Oliver  Twist,  with  Ralph  and  Mildred." 

"No,  you  won't  I"  said  Mildred,  coming  around 
the  corner  of  the  house  astride  the  bare  back  of 
Oliver  Twist.  "Put  Ralph  here  !"  she  commanded. 

Dick  hesitated.  But  behind  them  sounded  the 
roar  of  rushing  waters,  flooding  the  lowlands. 

"Put  Ralph  here!"  Mildred  spoke  as  though 
she  were  fourteen  and  Dick  but  nine,  and  Dick 
jumped  the  little  boy  up  in  front  of  his  sister. 

"I  want  my  Minnie,"  Ralph  whimpered. 

Dick  dashed  up  the  steps  and  caught  a  black 
kitten  from  the  doorway.  Ralph's  tiny  hands 
squeezed  the  little  body  joyfully  as  he  took  the 
kitten  and  held  it  close  to  him,  while  Mildred's 
arms  closed  tightly  around  his  own  small  body. 

"Giddap !"  Dick  gave  Oliver  Twist's  sleek 
neck  a  slap.  Mildred's  face  went  white  as  the 
pony  started  ofif,  but  her  hands  clung  tightly  to 
the  reins,  and  her  arms  pressed  close  to  Ralph's 
side.  "I  'm  proud  of  you,  Sis !"  Dick  said.  "Go 
on;  I  '11  be  alongside  in  a  minute.'' 

He  sprang  to  Revere,  mounted,  and,  with  his 
mother's  arm  around  him  and  his  around  Nell,  he 
started  off,  and  in  a  moment  was  beside  Mildred. 

Behind  them  the  roar  of  the  rushing  waters 
came  louder  and  nearer.  The  big  silver  roan  and 
the  little  bay  pony  broke  into  a  dead  run,  and, 
step  by  step,  raced  along  the  moonlit  road,  in  mad 
need  to  beat  the  coniing  flood. 


Would  they  do  it— could  they  do  it? 

Dick  leaned  forward,  murmuring  encourage- 
ment to  Revere ;  or  bent  eager,  glistening  eyes 
upon  his  little  sister,  whose  head  was  just  about 
on  a  level  with  his  knees. 

Would  they  ever  reach  the  bend  before  the 
waters  mounted  the  up-slope  of  the  road?  Could 
they  reach  the  fleet  in  safety?  Where  was  their 
father?  Would  the  water  be  very  deep  if  it 
should  overtake  them? 

Question  after  question  passed  through  their 
minds.  Did  the  same  questions  trouble  the  ani- 
mals, straining  their  utmost,  covered  with  sweat? 

"Thank  God !''  Mrs.  Marsh  almost  shouted  as 
they  rounded  the  bend  and  the  lights  of  the  fleet 
flashed  before  them. 

A  minute  later,  the  foam-covered  horses  dashed 
up  the  gang-plank,  and  many  hands  were  held  out 
to  lift  down  the  white-faced  family.  Just  then, 
a  shrill  whistle  sounded,  and  the  little  tug  El  Do- 
rado almost  leaped  across  the  water  to  the  far 
side  of  the  Amelia.  When  still  some  feet  away, 
a  black  figure  sprang  from  her  upper  deck,  and 
Mr.  Marsh  landed  close  to  the  excited  group  on 
the  lower  deck  of  the  Amelia. 

"We  heard  the  roar  of  the  water !  We  were  n't 
sure  !  We  were  nearly  at  Gold  Bend.  We— oh ! 
Thank  heaven  !"  Mr.  Marsh  tried  to  gather  his 
entire  family  into  his  arms,  all  at  one  time,  and 
Dick  burst  out  laughing. 

"I  'm  proud  of  my  kiddies  !"  Mr.  Marsh  said, 
a  little  later,  as  he  sat  with  Mildred  on  his  knees 
and  his  arm  around  Dick. 

Mildred  beamed,  but  Dick's  face  was  serious. 

"What  's  the  matter,  Groucho?"  Lieutenant 
Andrews  asked,  his  hand  on  the  boy's  shoulder. 

"I— I  wish  we  could  have  warned  the  people 
farther  down,  in  the  cottage,"  Dick  said,  looking 
toward  the  road,  now  a  sheet  of  tossing,  moonlit 
water. 

"Dey  ain't  dere,  Boss,"  said  old  black  Adam. 
"Dey  went  off  yistiddy,  to  see  sum  kin  folkses." 

Dick  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and  catching  up 
Ralph  and  the  kitten,  tossed  them  across  his 
shoulder  as  he  beamed  down  at  Mildred. 

"She  saved  you,  kid,"  he  said,  trying  not  to 
look  too  proud  of  his  sister;  "she  did  n't  have 
time  to  be  scared  of  a  little  thing  like  a  pony. 
Come  on.  Sis,  let  's  go  and  feed  'em." 

"Dat  's  dun  been  dun,  Boss,"  spoke  Uncle 
.\dam,  with  a  generous  gesture  toward  the  bow 
of  the  boat;  but  Mildred  slipped  from  her  fa- 
ther's knee. 

"I  '11  go  tell  Oliver  good-night,  anyhow,"  she 
said,  and,  with  her  little  white  hand  in  old  Adam's 
black  one,  she  ran  off  to  pet  the  horse,  of  which 
she  was  never  more  to  be  afraid. 


CHILDRf.NS 


The  theater  manager,  who 
for  so  long  believed  that  the 
whole  world  was  made  up 
of  matinee  girls,  tired  busi- 
ness men,  and  a  few  cul- 
tured persons,  has  at  last 
discovered  the  children.  Surely  he  must  have  been 
blind  and  deaf  not  to  have  found  them  out  be- 
fore. It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  the  children 
tiiat  they  were  neither  seen  nor  heard,  and  the 
only  plausible  excuse  he  can  offer  is  that  he  was 
unusually  blind  and  more  than  ordinarily  deaf. 

Only  a  little  over  a  year  ago,  there  were  no 
plays  for  children,  and  the  theater  was  entirely 
a  grown-up  institution.  Children  had  their  own 
books,  their  own  pictures,  and  their  own  songs, 
as  a  matter  of  course  as  well  as  of  justice,  but 
only  once  in  a  while,  a  very  long 
while,  a  play  of  their  own,  like  "Lit- 
tle Lord  Fauntleroy"  and  "Peter 
Pan." 

Xow  this  was  a  strange  and  un- 
natural condition,  for  children  are  al- 
ways "playing  at"  something.  They 
are  the  best  "pretenders"  in  the  world, 
and  are  surely  just  the  people  to  en- 
joy real  drama.  The  schools  found 
this  out  long  ago,  and  by  giving  an- 
nual plays  in  their  various  depart- 
ments, laid  a  new  and  royal  road  to 
learning.  But  the  theater  manager 
had  apparently  heard  nothing  of  the 
matter. 

Suddenly  some  one  changed  all 
that.  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames,  at  his  Lit- 
tle Theater  in  \ew  York  City,  an- 
nounced a  daily  matinee  performance 
of  the  dramatized  fairy  tale  "Snow 
White  and  the  Seven  Dwarfs."  Every 
afternoon  the  Little  Theater  was 
given  over  to  children,  becoming  a 
grown-up  theater  again  only  after  the 
lam|)s  were  lit,  and  across  the  thresh- 
old of  this  beautiful  little  playhouse  lay  fairy- 
land. Then,  on  the  roof  of  the  Century  Theater, 
a  Children's  Theater  was  built,  where  Mr.  George 
C.  Tyler  presented  "Racketty-Packetty   House." 
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.\t  Christmas,  also,  came 
;  the  return  of  "Peter  Pan," 
while  "Little  Women"  and 
"The  Poor  Little  Rich  Girl" 
completed  the  bewildering 
program.  Unfortunately, 
this  season  the  Century  Theater  has  passed  into 
other  hands,  and  the  Children's  Theater  has,  of 
course,  gone  with  it;  but  if  the  fathers  and 
mothers  regret  this  loss  as  deeply  as  the  children, 
there  will  surely  be  another  real  children's  the- 
ater somewhere,  soon. 

The  plays  already  given  show  that  drama  for 
children  need  not  be  limited  to  one  class  of  plays. 
There  is  the  picture-play,  the  story-play,  the  fan- 
tasy, the  pantomime,  even  the  childish  problem- 
play.  To  these  might  be  added  plays  from  myth, 
legend,  folk-lore,  and  history ;  while 
music  and  poetry,  the  arts  first  learned 
and  best  loved  by  children,  in  lullaby 
and  nursery-rhyme,  should  not  be  ab- 
sent from  their  theater.  The  children's 
world  of  art  is  like  that  enchanted 
garden  of  statues  in  Eastern  fairy- 
tale, where  beautiful  marble  figures 
stand  white  and  still,  awaiting  the  dis- 
closure of  the  magic  charm  that  shall 
restore  them  to  life.  Pictures  and 
stories  are  lovely,  silent,  art  forms, 
lying  bound  between  the  covers  of  a 
book,  waiting  the  magic  power  of  the 
drama  to  set  them  free.  Plays  are 
stories  brought  to  life,  and  so  it  is 
that  seeing  a  good  play  is  next  best  to 
living  a  good  story. 

.•\s  all  of  last  season's  plays  are  now 
touring  the  country  to  visit  St.  Nicii- 
OL.^s  children  in  their  homes,  the 
stories  of  these  plays  are  given  below. 
One  of  the  companies  ofifers  a  new 
opportunity  to  little  folks.  In  "Rack- 
etty-Packetty House,"  the  doll  parts 
are  all  taken  by  children,  who,  though 
they  make  the  most  lovable  and  lifelike  dolls,  arc 
not  easy  to  carry  on  a  long  and  tiresome  trip. 
Because  of  this,  only  a  few  children  travel  with 
the  company,  and  all  the  rest  are  chosen  in  the 
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various  cities  in  which  the  play  is  given.  Both 
rehearsals  and  performances  take  place  after 
school  hours,  so,  Mother  and  the  manager  both 
willing,  you  may  take  part  in  the  play  yourself. 

"RACKETTY-PACKETTY   IIOUSE" 

The  first  play  for  children  to  hi-  given  in  a  real 
Children's  Theater  and  enacted  chiefly  by  real 
children,  was  written  by  a  playwright  whom  all 
St.  Nicholas  children  have  long  loved  well- 
Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  who  wrote  the 
story  itself,  first  of  all,  especially  for  St.  Nicho- 
las. It  was  from  the  pages  of  St.  Nicholas, 
too,  that  Lord  Faiintleroy  made  his  first  winsome 
bow  to  the  world,  and  later  the  same  pages  gave 
us  the  beautiful  story  of  little  Sara  Crczve.  So 
there  was  a  large  and  friendly  audience  all  ready 
to  welcome  Mrs.  Burnett's  merry  little  doll-play 
of  "Racketty-Packetty  House." 

The  play  tells  the  story  of  six  delightful, 
rowdy-dowdy  dolls,  who  cut  harum-scarum  ca- 
pers in  a  helter-skelter  way,  in  the  topsyturvy 
parlor  of  Racketty-Packetty  House.  This  old- 
fashioned  doll-house  had  been  in  the  height  of 
style  during  Queen  \'ictoria's  girlhood,  when  it 
had  belonged  to  Cynthia's  grandmother.  But 
Cxnthia  is  a  very  new-fashioned  little  girl,  and 
she  orders  it  carried  out  of  the  nursery  to  make 
room  for  Tidyshire  Castle,  a  modern  doll-house 
occupied  by  a  family  of  stylish  and  snobbish 
dolls.  By  the  intervention  of  the  kind  fairy. 
Queen  Crosspatch,  Racketty-Packetty  House  is 
placed  in  the  nursery  alcove,  and  the  two  tall 
footmen  who  attempt  to  carry  it  away  are  obliged 
to  drop  it  suddenly  exactly  where  it  stood. 

When  we  are  introduced  to  the  Racketty-Pack- 
etty family,  they  have  just  received  notice  of  this 
intended  removal,  and  they  are  still  lying  where 
the  shock  left  them.  Peter  Piper,  the  head  of  the 
house  and  the  hero  of  the  play,  first  rises  to  the 
emergency— with  the  parlor  table  around  his 
neck.  He  had  been  standing  on  the  table  when 
the  crash  came,  and  had  taken  the  shortest  way 
down  to  the  floor,  straight  through  the  table.  (It 
was  a  racketty-packetty  table,  you  know.)  Peter 
is  a  gay  little  hero,  out  at  elbows,  knees,  and  toes, 
but  never  out  of  temper  nor  out  of  clever  tricks, 
and  he  always  sees  the  bright  side  of  things. 
"With  one's  head  stuck  through  the  table,  one 
need  never  worry  about  being  late  for  meals." 
In  spite  of  this  advantage,  Peter  falls  out  of  the 
table  and  goes  to  the  rescue  of  his  family  and 
furniture,  both  even  more  topsyturvy  than  usual. 
Then,  not  stopping  a  minute  to  mope  at  misfor- 
tune, this  happy-go-lucky  family  all  join  hands 
and  dance.  As  Peter  explains,  "We  do  it  when 
anything  nice  happens,  and  we  do  it  when  noth- 


ing happens  at  all."  And  when  something  hap- 
pens that  is  n't  nice,  why,  then  they  do  it  just  the 
same.    A  pretty  good  working  plan,  is  n't  it? 

The  next  thing  that  happens  is  very  nice  in- 
deed. In  through  the  parlor  window  comes  a 
great  grown-up  hand  and  leaves  a  mysterious  box 
on  the  floor.  When  Peter  opens  the  box,  out 
comes  the  lovely  Lady  Patricia,  the  daughter  of 
the  Duchess  of  Tidyshire.  The  footman  has 
made  a  mistake  and  left  her  at  the  wrong  address. 
So  begins  the  happy  friendship  between  "Lady 
Patsy"  and  the  Racketty-Packetties,  for  her  lady- 
ship likes  their  gay  life  so  much  that  she  does  not 
want  to  go  home  at  all,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the 
Duchess  and  all  the  lords  and  ladies  of  Tidyshire 
Castle  to  come  after  her  and  take  her  away. 

Of  course  a  play  must  have  a  plot  (the  ups  and 
downs,  you  know),  and  so  Lady  Patricia  is 
locked  up  in  the  castle  tower,  and  there  breaks 
down  and  cries,  while  Cynthia  orders  Racketty- 
Packetty  House  taken  down  to  the  basement  and 
there  burned  up ;  but  through  the  timely  visit  of 
the  real  little  princess,  the  grandchild  of  Queen 
\'ictoria,  everything  comes  out  right.  Peter 
Piper  and  Lady  Patricia  have  a  lovely  wedding, 
and  Racketty-Packetty  House  becomes  the  trea- 
sured possession  of  the  princess,  with  the  hope 
of  spending  the  rest  of  its  days  in  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Cynthia  exclaimed  wonderingly :  "That  old 
Racketty-Packetty  House  !"  and  even  Peter  Piper 
himself  could  not  understand  that  it  was  the  gay 
good  nature  and  courage  of  the  Racketty-Pack- 
etties that  accounted  for  their  rise  in  the  world, 
as  well  as  for  Lady  Patricia's  affection  for  them. 
Peter  always  maintained,  and  this  is  the  only 
thing  against  Peter,  that  Lady  Patricia  had 
"fallen  in  love"  with  him. 

Children  (and,  of  course,  dolls  too)  have  so 
many  important  things  of  their  own  to  think 
about,  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  borrow 
grown-up  words  and  ways  in  order  to  have  real 
drama.  The  whole  world  is  a  playhouse  for  the 
children.  Frost-work  and  rainbows  and  the  little 
horned  moon,  tangled  forests  and  dragons  and 
heroes,  palaces  and  shop-windows  and  the  house 
next  door,  are  all  "stage-properties."  The  chil- 
dren themselves  are  the  actors,  and  Young  Imagi- 
nation is  the  stage-director.  So,  you  see,  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  dramatic  possibilities  that  may 
arise.  Neither  time,  nor  space,  nor  rhyme,  nor 
reason  has  anything  to  say  about  the  matter. 

"snow  white  and  the  seven  dwarfs" 
"Snow    White,"    in    its    exquisite    settings   and 
fairy  atmosphere,  possesses  charm  and  distinction 
above  most  grown-up  plays.     Here  are  those 
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ningic  cascnic-iils  opcniii};  on  the  foam  sea   or   land."      l''.,icll    scenc   is   a   lovely   page   lin- 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn,  f„,j^.,,     f,.,„„    ,^    .i^.j^g.    pi,.ture-book-a    wonder- 

and  glowiiiij  with  the  "liglit  lliat  never  was  on     hook  whose  pictures  laugh  and  dance  and  sing. 
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The  play  is  a  dramatization  of  the  old  fairy 
tale  of  the  little  princess  whose  hair  was  as  black 
as  night,  whose  skin  was  as  white  as  snow,  and 
whose  lips  were  as  red  as  blood.  How  she  is 
hated  by  the  wicked  Queen,  her  stepmother,  who 
tries  to  kill  her ;  how  she  escapes  through  the 
wood  to  the  house  of  the  kindly  dwarfs;  how  the 
Queen  pursues  her  with  the  poisoned  apple,  which 
only  sticks  in  Snow  White's  throat  and  does  not 
really  poison  her  after  all— all  this  is  well  known 


QUEEN    BRANGOMAR   AND   THE    WITCH    IN   ■'SNOW  WHITE 


to  every  one,  but  no  one  before  has  seen  it  played 
in  such  magic  pictures. 

Some  thoughtful  person  had  whispered  to  the 
Witch  that  she  must  not  frighten  the  children, 
and  she  had  kindly  remembered ;  but  no  one  had 
warned  the  wicked  Queen.  This  was  a  mistake, 
for  the  plot  would  have  been  just  as  clear  with- 
out so  much  emphasis  upon  her  jealousy  and  ha- 
tred. Children  are  sensible  little  philosophers, 
and  when  things  happen,  they  happen,  that  is  all. 
Nobody  cares  much  why,  especially  if  the  cause 
must  be  explained  by  such  frightful  rages  as  the 
Queen  went  into.  Such  things  do  not  count  for 
much   in   real   life,   and   neither  should  they   in 


drama.  All  wicked  persons  please  take  notice! 
Children  see  right  through  you  from  the  start, 
so  you  do  not  need  to  put  yourselves  out  to  be 
horrid.  Just  be  as  horrid  as  usual,  and  they  will 
understand. 

In  the  end,  of  course,  all  the  power  of  the 
wicked  Queen  is  shattered  with  her  magic  mirror, 
and  the  princess,  Snoii.'  White,  is  restored  to  her 
throne  and  her  kingdom.  The  curtain  falls  on 
that  last  lovely  scene  in  the  throne-room,  where 
Snow  JJ'hite  dances  with  her  little  maids  of 
honor,  while  beyond  the  marble  terrace  glimmers 
the  blue,  blue  fairy  sea.  Very  slowly  and  often 
looking  backward,  the  wide-eyed  audiences  passed 
from  that  magic  brightness,  blinking,  out  into  the 
common  light  of  day. 

"THE    POOR   LITTLE    RICH    CIRL" 

"Racketty-Packetty  House"  is  a  story-play, 
and  "Snow  White"  is  a  picture-play,  but  "The 
Poor  Little  Rich  Girl,"  by  Eleanor  Gates,  is  a 
child  problem-play.  Little  Gweudoiyn  has  every- 
thing in  the  world  except  the  things  she  really 
wants,— the  outdoors  to  play  in,  and  the  compan- 
ionship of  her  "too  busy"  father  and  mother.  She 
is  left  to  the  mercy  of  maids  and  governesses, 
and  tries  to  make  the  best  of  things  with  "pre- 
tend friends"  and  "pretend  fun" ;  but  her  problem 
is  a  pretty  hard  one,  and  is  finally  solved  almost 
at  the  cost  of  her  life. 

A  wickedly  careless  nurse-maid,  in  order  to 
secure  an  evening  out,  gives  Gzccndolyn  an  over- 
dose of  sleeping  potion,  and  for  a  long  anxious 
night  the  little  girl  battles  for  her  life  in  the 
midst  of  the  delirious  fancies  which  beset  her. 
These  feverish  dreams  that  pass  through  her 
head  make  .  up  the  episodes  of  the  play,  and 
Gzi.'cndoI\n  herself  takes  an  active  part  in  the 
fantastical  scenes,  which  change  constantly  just 
as  they  do  in  a  dream.  The  outcome  of  the  nurse- 
maid's error  is  at  first  uncertain,  but  morning 
finds  the  danger  past.  Father  and  Mother  at  the 
bedside,  and  all  Givendolyn's  "dearest  pretends" 
about  to  come  true. 

The  message  of  the  play  is  for  parents  rather 
than  for  children,  and  so  "The  Poor  Little  Rich 
Girl"  is  not  strictly  a  child's  play.  Nor  is  the 
circumstance  from  which  the  play  arises  a  pleas- 
ant one  to  consider.  It  is  hard  to  forget  that  be- 
hind the  whimsical  fantasy  is  a  little  lonely  child 
lying  between  life  and  death,  and  this  situation 
prevents  the  play  from  being  really  "enjoyable." 
Yet  it  may  be  something  much  better,  if  it  helps 
other  little  Gwendolyns  to  find  their  mothers  and 
fathers  too. 

As  a  dream-play,  it  is  quite  wonderful.  Scen- 
ery shifts  miraculously,  almost  before  your  eyes. 
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while  people  and  things  change  from  what  they  And  on  tiie  way  home,  after  you  have  fully  ex- 
seem  to  be  to  what  they  really  are.  and  yet  the  pressed  your  opinion  of  the  performance,  and 
connection  between  the  dream  and  the  reality  is     mentioned  all  the  thoughts  tliat  came  into  your 
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never  lost.  The  governess  becomes  a  "snake  in  head  during  those  two  delightful,  tongue-tied 
the  grass."  the  nurse,  a  "two-faced  thing."  the  hours  in  the  theater,  there  is  still  another  plea- 
policeman,   "heels  over  head."  and  other   pictur-     sure  in  store  for  you,   for.  if  you  are  like  some 
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esque  phrases,   such   as,   "a   stiff  ujjper   lip,"   "a  other  young  people   I   know,  you   will   probably 

I     sharp  eye,"  "riding  a  hobby."  and  "burning  the  amuse  yourself  by  seeing  how  many  more  curi- 

I     candle  at  both   ends,"   find   literal,  expression    in  ous  expressions  you  can  discover  in  this  marve- 

fne  dream.  lous  language  of  ours. 
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"little  women 

It  is  somewhat  of  a  question  to  decide  whether 
one  wants  to  go  to  see  "Little  Women''  or  not, 
but  it  is  a  question  that  must  be  settled  by  going 
to  see  them.  If  the  book  is  very  dear  to  you.  if 
it  is  associated  with  all  your  own  little-girlhood, 
if  Alcg  and  Jo  and  Beth  and  Amy  have  been 
playmates  and  companions  of  your  thoughts  for 
years,  then  you  will  have  queer  feelings  when 
the  curtain  goes  up  and  discovers  them  all  there 
before  you  on  the  stage.  It  is  like  seeing  one's 
own  family  up  there.  And  how  you  would  feel 
about  that  may  decide  your  feelings  about  the 
play. 

The  players  too  are  in  an  embarrassing  situa- 
tion. All  the  little  girls  in  the  house  know  the 
story  by  heart.  They  know  just  how  the  little 
women  should  look,  how  they  should  dress,  and 
how  they  should  act.  You  can  see  the  difficulty 
of  realizing  all  those  loved  and  conflicting  ideals 
at  the  same  time.  The  audience  is  altogether 
too  knowing. 

The  play  begins  where  the  book  does,  in  the 
sitting-room  of  the  old  Concord  home,  with  the 


four  girls  talking  and  dreaming  around  the  fire, 
and  ends  in  the  orchard  at  Plumfleld,  with  every- 
body grown  up.  The  events  between,  brought 
out  in  such  a  leisurely  manner  in  the  book,  crowd 
fast  upon  each  other  in  the  play,  and  remind 
one  of  the  way  people  walk  in  moving  pictures. 
It  seems  as  if  the  actors  ought  to  be  fairly 
breathless.  When  Jo  protests  against  Joliii 
Brooke's  visits  to  Meg,  and  says,  "We  are  all 
growing  up  too  fast,"  the  audience  feels  that 
she  has  found  the  root  of  the  trouble.  They  are 
indeed  growing  up  too  fast,  three  or  four  times 
too  fast  ! 

Tliat  is  the  difHculfy  of  making  a  play  out  of  a 
two-volume  story.  A  book  lets  you  take  yoiir 
time  to  it;  a  play  must  stop  at  dinner-time  or 
bedtime.  So  when  a  long  story  is  put  into  a 
short  play,  there  is  bound  to  be  a  misfit. 

Then,  too,  as  everybody  knows,  the  best  pari 
of  "Little  Women"  is  the  first  part.  The  second 
and  more  grown-up  half  was  added  only  because 
of  the  demand  for  "more."  But  it  is  with  the 
second  part  that  the  play  is  most  concerned,  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  for  a  final  feeling  of 
disappointment.    While  the  young  ladies  are  very 
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i-harming  and  agreeable,  it  is  as  "little  women'' 
that  they  are  known  and  loved  best. 

"PETEK  I'.vx" 
And  "Peter  Pan."  who  stayed  so  long  in  the 
Never  \ever  Xever  Land  that  the  children  were 
afraid  he  had  forgotten  the  way  back,  came  flut- 
tering joyously  down  among  them  once  more  and 
made  every  one  drop  his  bundles  and  join  hands 
in  a  rollicking  ring. 

That  is  Peter  Pan's  way.  He  does  just  what 
his  godfather.  Sir  James  Matthew  Barrie,  once 
wrote  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson:  "He  tugs  at 
the  skirts  of  this  old  world,  and  vwkes  it  come 
out  to  play." 

Why  does  Peter  not  stay  and  live  with  us? 
Why  will  he  not  yield  to  Wendy's  loving  plea  ? 
Why  must  Peter,  who  loves  the  firelight  and  the 
Story-telling  and  the  "thimbles,"  turn  from  them 
all  and  go  back,  lonely  at  heart  but  bravely  pip- 
ing, to  the  Land  of  Xever  Never?  So  many  lit- 
tle hearts,  in  England  and  .America,  have  asked 
this  question,  antl  longed  to  add  their  pleadings 
to  Wendy's  coaxing  voice. 

But  Peter  knows  a  fairy  secret.  You  cannot 
get  at  the  pinkness  of  a  rose  by  crushing  the 
petals  in  your  fingers;  you  cannot  shut  up  the 
sunbeams  in  a  strong-box ;  you  cannot  gain  hap- 
piness by  grasping  the  things  you  want.     .\  poet 


learned    this   secret    too,   and    told    it   to   mortals 
thus: 

Love  thou  the  rose,  yet  leave  it  on  its  stem. 

Think !  Midas  starved  by  turninp  all  to  Rold. 

Blessed  are  those  that  spare  and  that  withhold. 
Because  the  whole  world  shall  be  trusted  them. 

.-\nd  so  Peter,  loving  stories  and  firelight,  lov- 
ing Wendy  and  Wendy's  mother,  is  yet  true  to 
himself  and  to  the  fairy  world,  and  in  that  he 
finds  eternal  youth  and  joy.  His  home  is  the  land 
of  dreams,  and  his  joyous  mission  it  is  to  pass 
back  and  forth  between  There  and  Here  to  keep 
the  paths  open  for  us,— flitting  lightly  over  the 
barriers  of  doubt  and  selfish  common-sense,  to 
prove  that  there  ere  fairies,  after  all,  — that  there 
really  is  a  Land  of  Never  Never. 

There  were  many  wistful  eyes  watching  when 
Peter  finally  disappeared  over  the  tree-tops,  but 
Miss  Adams,  through  whose  eyes  Peter  looks  at 
us,  and  with  whose  voice  he  speaks  (surely  she 
must  be  Peter  too),  promises  that  he  shall  come 
back  to  New  York  every  year  at  Christmas  to 
spend  the  holidays.  She  has  chosen  this  time  be- 
cause it  is  the  nicest  time  for  the  children,  and 
the  mo.st  convenient  for  Wendy  besides.  Wendy, 
you  remember,  goes  to  the  Never  Never  Never 
Land  early  in  the  spring  to  do  Peter's  house- 
cleaning  for  him,  and  Peter,  of  course,  must  be 
at  home  to  welcome  her  when  she  comes. 
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Tllli  (..RKAT  MARLMOROUGH  AND 
SOME  OTHERS 

There  is  a  song  still  sung  by  French  children  of 
which  the  refrain  runs  so : 

iSIalbyough  s'en  vn-f-en  Guerre. 
(  Marlborough  goes  to  war.  ) 

To-day  this  song  is  just  a  nursery  jingle.  But 
time  was  when  it  struck  terror  into  the  child 
who  heard  it,  or  even  the  grown-ups.  For  Marl- 
borough went  to  war  with  a  vengeance,  pretty 
much  all  over  Europe,  and  wherever  he  met 
the    French,    he   defeated   them.      He   broke   the 
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Afler  painting  by  Adriaan  \'aiuler  Werff. 
THE    Dl'KE   OF  MARLBOROUGH. 

plans  of  Louis  XI\'  of  France  to  establish  the 
French  power  over  Flanders  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  made  England  supreme  in  the  new  alliance 
that  embraced  all  the  great  Powers.  He  joined 
England  and  Scotland  in  a  union  that  has  en- 
dured till  this  day,  and  he  was  in  truth  the  real 
ruler  of  England  throughout  the  reign  of  .\nne. 
A  picturesque  figure  was  this  great  earl.  The 
French  called  him  "the  handsome  Englishman." 
while    Lord    Chesterfield    said    of    him    that    he 


"engrossed  all  the  graces."  Charming,  winning, 
with  a  "careless  sweetness"  of  manner  that  made 
him  a  general  favorite  in  society,  he  was  also 
a  man  of  iron  constitution  and  dauntless  courage. 
He  had  made  a  love-match  with  a  beautiful  and 
fascinating  woman  of  violent  temper,  and  he 
adored  his  wife  to  the  end.  Through  her,  he 
absolutely  ruled  the  weak  Queen  Anne,  for  she, 
also,  worshiped  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 
Between  Her  Majesty  and  the  lady  all  questions 
of  rank  were  dropped:  and  in  their  familiar  in- 
tercourse the  duchess  became  "Mrs.  Freeman"' 
and  the  queen  "Mrs.  Morley." 

For  all  his  charm  and  all  his  greatness,  how- 
ever, ^larlborough,  or  John  Churchill,  as  he  was 
known  before  being  created  an  earl,  was  very 
little  bothered  with  considerations  of  honor. 

He  deserted  James  for  William,  and  then  con- 
spired to  drive  William  from  the  throne  and  put 
.\nne  in  his  place,  well  knowing  that  this  would 
make  him  the  virtual  king  of  England.  These 
designs  were  discovered,  and  King  William  ban- 
ished the  earl  and  his  wife  from  court.  Princess 
Anne  followed  her  favorites.  But  Queen  Mary 
died,  and  William  had  to  recall  the  princess,  who 
was  heir  to  the  crown.  Back  with  her  came  the 
Marlboroughs :  and  since  it  was  now  pretty  clear 
that  William  himself  had  not  long  to  live,  there 
was  no  danger  that  the  earl  would  again  betray 
his  sovereign.  The  king,  though  he  never  trusted 
him  more,  nor  liked  him,  yet  eventually  gave  him 
command  of  the  anny  in  Holland,  and  recognized 
him  as  the  greatest  subject  in  England.  Wil- 
liam's death  was  hastened  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  and  in  dying  he  recommended  Anne  to 
lake  Marlborough  as  the  fittest  guide  to  be  found. 

All  this  fighting,  all  the  changes  that  were  tak- 
ing place,  as  well  as  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  times,  which  were  as  gay  and  highly  colored 
as  the  costumes,  make  these  years  of  England's 
historv  extremely  interesting.  And  the  romance 
writers  have  given  us  some  exciting  stories. 

"In  Kings"  Houses,"  by  T"lia  C.  R.  Dorr  (L.  C. 
Page,  $1.50),  tells  about  London  during  the  last 
of  William's  and  the  earlier  years  of  Anne's 
reign.  It  is  a  story  that  brings  in  many  of  the 
famous  persons  of  the  day,  and  it  is  exceedingly 
readable. 

To  this  period  belongs  Thackeray's  great 
novel.  "Henry  Esmond."  The  story  is  supposed 
to  be  written  in  George  Ill's  time,  but  it  relates 
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to  Anne's  reign.  Marlborough.  ( ioneral  Webb. 
Steele,  with  Lord  Mohun,  and  Hamilton  the  un- 
fortunate, all  come  into  the  story,  as  does  the 
youthful  "Old  Pretender,"  James  III,  as  he  was 
called  by  the  Jacobites.  It  is  one  of  the  immor- 
tal novels  of  the  world,  a  wonderful,  entrancing 
Story,  full  of  details  that  put  the  characters  and 
the  places  clearly  before  you,  realistic  as  the 
account  of  an  eye-witness,  or  rather  of  some  one 
who  did  himself  go  through  with  the  scenes  de- 
picted. It  is  a  book  that  you  will  enjoy  all  your 
life,  and  you  must  surely  read  it  for  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  later  years  of  Anne's  reign. 

Before  we  get  entirely  away  from  King  W'il- 
liam,  I  want  to  speak  of  a  bucancering  story  tlirit 
is  set  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tin 
book  is  called  "A  Gentleman- Adventurer,"  ami 
is  by  J.  Hloundelle-Burton.  It  is  timely  now,  be- 
cause it  tells  the  exciting  story  of  how  a  banl 
of  English  pirates  made  the  famous  attempt  in 
the  year  1698  to  wrest  Panama  from  Spain,  li 
is  a  stirring,  adventurous  book  which  you  will 
greatly  enjoy.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  has 
been  published  in  America,  but  you  can  often 
find  it  in  libraries. 

The  indefatigable  Harrison  .Ainsworth  has  not 
neglected  the  reign  of  .Anne.  "St.  James,  or, 
The  Court  of  Queen  .\nne,"  is  the  title  of  his 
novel,  which  has  many  pictures  of  court  and  so- 
cial life  strung  on  a  story  that  will  hold  your 
interest. 

A  book  of  a  different  sort  is  .\nne  Manning's 
"The  Old  Chelsea  Bunhouse."  It  w-as  written 
for  young  people,  and  is  a  quiet  but  fascinating 
Story  with  a  lovely  flavor  of  the  bygone  times  of 
the  eighteenth  century   (Dutton.  $1). 

The  battles  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies  were 
among  Marlborough's  magnificent  victories.  E. 
Everett  Green,  in  "Fallen  Fortunes,"  tells  us  a 
lot  not  only  of  London,  but  of  the  latter  of  these 
two  combats.  Henty  has  also  written  of  the 
mighty  captain,  who  was  called  the  most  power- 
ful, as  he  was  the  richest,  subject  the  world  had 
known.  There  are  two  books  by  him,  "A  Cornet 
of  Horse"  and  "With  the  Irish  Brigade,"  both 
telling  incidents  of  Marlborough's  foreign  wars. 
The  history  is  accurate,  and  the  stories,  with 
;heir  boy  heroes,  the  usual  Henty  kind  (Scrib- 
ner's  $2  and  $1.50"). 

A  different  |)hase  of  the  period,  with  a  hero 
quite  as  famous  as  Marlborough,  for  very  differ- 
ent rea.sons.  is  contained  in  another  of  .Ains- 
worth's  books.  "Rookwood."  which  tells  the  ca- 
reer of  Dick  Turpin.  the  highwayman.  .\  wild 
and  reckless  tale  it  is,  beginning  with  the  year 
1705  and  running  to  1739.  Dick's  famous  ride  is 
one  of  the  features  of  the  story  (Dutton,  $2). 


A  charming  juvenile,  if  you  can  get  hold  of  it, 
is  Lady  Catherine  Milnes  Gaskell's  "Old  Shrop- 
shire Life,"  full  of  tales  and  legends,  told  in  a 
simple  but  lovely  way,  about  Much  Wenlock  and 
neighboring  halls  and  villages.  The  quiet  coun- 
try spirit  of  the  early  eighteenth  century  is  re- 
flected delightfully  in  this  little  volume. 

Anne  died  in  1714.  and  after  some  anxiety 
George  I,  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  succeeded 
lo  the   throne.     Marlborough's  glory   was  over. 


Alter  painting  by  Sir  Go<llrcy  KncUer. 
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the  queen  having  turned  against  him  some  time 
before  her  death,  and  another  sort  of  man  now 
guided  England.  Robert  Walpole.  the  hard-rid- 
ing, hard-drinking  country  squire,  with  his  big, 
ugly  face  and  burly  body,  his  shrewd  good  sense, 
and  genius  for  understanding  the  needs  of  his 
country,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  -Whig  party. 
And  the  Whigs  ruled  England.  The  first  two 
Georges  were  commonplace  men  and  respectable 
kings,  but  w-ith  .Anne  the  last  shadow  of  real 
kingly  power  faded  from  the  throne.  .Anne  had 
had  her  way  in  many  matters,  and  had  presided 
at  the  cabinet  councils  of  her  ministers.  This 
no  subsequent  sovereign  has  done,  nor  yet  ven- 
tured to  refuse  consent  to  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Whigs  were  the  dominant  power  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Walpole  was  their  leader. 
A  story  by  Charlotte  Yonge,  called  "Love  and 
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Life,"  covers  all  of  Anne's  and  most  of  the  first 
two  Georges'  reigns.  It  is  written  for  tlie  young, 
and  is  a  faithful  picture  of  much  of  the  life  both 
in  city  and  country,  as  well  as  a  story  you  will 
enjoy  reading  (MacMillan,  $1.25). 

The  Jacobites,  as  the  people  who  favored  the 
Old  Pretender,  James,  or  his  son,  Charles,  the 
Young  Pretender,  were  called,  kept  right  along 
giving  England  a  lot  of  trouble.  The  year  after 
Anne's  death  there  was  a  great  uprising  of  these 
Jacobites  with  much  loss  of  life  and  wild  fight- 
ing. Walter  Besant's  "Dorothy  Forster"  is  a 
splendid  book  for  this  period.  The  story  is  sup- 
posed to  be  told  by  Dorothy  herself,  who  is  a 
garrulous  maid,  delighting  in  drawing  intimate 
pictures  of  her  friends,  the  gentry  of  Northum- 
berland. The  thrilling  and  heartbreaking  story 
of  the  rebellion  leads  on  to  London,  with  scenes 
of  Georgian  society,  and  to  the  Tower,  and 
finallv  to  Newgate.  The  romantic  and  chival- 
rous figure  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  domi- 
nates the  book,  as  he  did  the  heart  of  Dorothy 
(Dodd,  Mead,  $1). 

Bulwer  has  also  written  a  very  interesting 
story  of  this  same  eventful  year,  1715,  "Dever- 
eux"  (Little,  Brown,  $2.50,  2  vols.).  Fielding, 
Swift,  Addison,  Pope,  the  Minister  Bolingbroke, 
and  many  other  famous  personages  come  into  the 
narrative,  and  are  cleverly  characterized. 

A  book  that  tells  us  of  the  London  of  Walpole 
and  Bolingbroke,  with  most  of  the  action  in  the 
years  1726-7,  is  M.  E.  Braddon's  "Mohawks" 
(Harper,  25  cents).  About  the  same  spot  in  his- 
tory is  covered  in  the  light,  amusing  story  by 
Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle,  "French  Nan." 

Scott's  beautiful  romance  of  "Rob  Roy''  shows 
us  Scotland  and  the  Scots  during  these  Jacobite 
troubles.  For  pure  bewitchment,  Scott  never 
wrote  a  more  enchanting  tale  than  this. 

Another  novel  by  Besant  is  set  in  the  reign  of 
George  II,  running  from  1740  to  1760.  It  is  "The 
World  Went  \'ery  Well  Then."  and  is  filled  with 
love,  war,  and  adventure,  on  shipboard  and  at 
Deptford-on-Thames  (Harper's,  $1.25  and  25 
cents). 

I  dare  say-  many  of  you  have  seen  Booth  Tar- 
kington's  play  "Monsieur  Beaucaire."  The  book 
is  even  better  and  more  engrossing  than  the  play, 
and  belongs  just  here  in  our  long  list  of  ro- 
mances. Bath,  with  its  famous  Pump-room,  is 
the  scene,  and  the  men  and  women  are  tvpical 
of  the  day.  Two  other  stories  by  the  Castles 
also  fit  in  at  this  place,  "The  Bath  Comedy," 
with  its  sequel,  "Incomparable  Bellairs."  These 
are  slight,  gay  little  tales,  but  they  reproduce  the 


spirit  and  manners  of  eighteenth- century  Eng- 
land very  cleverly. 

Henty's  "Bonnie  Prince  Charley"  gives  the 
Jacobite  side  of  affairs.  But  a  book  that  pre- 
sents the  whole  movement  in  truly  wonderful 
and  moving  fashion  is  Scott's  well-known  "Wa- 
verley,"  the  first  of  the  long  chain  of  novels  he 
was  to  write.  It  is  a  romantic  story,  tragic 
enough  at  times,  and  among  other  events  pre- 
sents the  ill-fated  field  of  CuUoden,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  the  great  Highland  Chief,  the  hero's 
friend  and  companion-in-arms.  His  "Heart  of 
Midlothian"'  should  also  be  read  at  this  time. 
Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  II,  is  one  of  the 
characters,  and  the  Porteous  Riots  in  Edinburgh 
provide  much  of  the  interest.  Most  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  humble  Scotch  life,  however,  and 
you  will  learn  a  great  deal  of  just  how  all  these 
big  affairs  looked  to  the  poorer  folk.  Jeanie 
Deans,  one  of  these  humble  persons,  has  been 
called  Scott's  noblest  heroine.  A  fine  brave  lass 
she  is,  and  a  friend  worth  having,  even  though 
she  lives  inside  a  book. 

In  the  year  1745,  there  was  another  rebellion 
of  the  Jacobites.  A  good  'oook  that  is  laid  in  this 
time  is  Amelia  Barr's  "Thyra  Varick,"  and  also 
her  "Berenicia,"  which  tells  of  the  hard  years 
following  the  uprising. 

Several  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  matchless 
adventure  tales  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Georges. 
The  Scotch  stories,  "David  Balfour."  "Kid- 
napped," and  "Catriona,"  are  all  Jacobite  tales. 
And  what  tales  they  arc  !  How  living,  how  un- 
forgetable.  how  actual !  You  will  feel  very  much 
at  home  in  the  days  of  King  George  when  you 
have  read  these  three  books. 

Stevenson's  "Treasure  Island"  is  also  set  about 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  anil  is  an 
accurate  picture  of  the  possibilities  of  adventure 
and  character  in  that  not-so-distant  day.  A  more 
splendid  and  rousing  story  was  never  written, 
and  from  the  first  moment  when  the  old  brown 
seaman  with  the  saber  cut  across  one  cheek  ap- 
pears on  the  dusty  road,  to  that  when  you  close 
the  volume  on  the  dream-sound  of  "pieces  of 
eight,  pieces  of  eight,"  you  cannot  bear  to  sepa- 
rate yourself  from  the  story  even  to  eat  and 
sleep. 

This  will  do  for  one  month.  Though,  if  you 
want  very  good  measure,  you  might  take  up 
Charles  Reade's  "Peg  Woffington,"  as  delightful 
a  tale  (dramatized  under  the  name  of  "]\Iasks 
and  Faces'')  as  ever  there  was;  or  dip  into  "The 
Spectator,"  which  is  first-hand  information,  for 
it  was  written  in  the  times  of  which  it  tells. 
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The  little  cubs  try  hard  at  school 
To  learn,  and  use,  the  ("lolden  Rule. 
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The  teacher  kisses  them  good-by, 
And  gives  them  each  an  apple-pie. 
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Then,  as  the)-  homeward  wend  their  way, 
The  jolly  postman  stops  to  sa)' : 


"  Hello,  my  pets!   run  quick,  now  do. 
And  see  what  I  '\e  just  left  for  you!" 
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"  Let  's  rub  our  riui^rs  and  wish,"  said  they, 
"  It  's  lots  of  valiMitines  so  gay!" 
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And  oh,  what  joy  for  Sam  and  Sue  ! 

The  rings  had  made  their  wish  come  true! 


AN    F.NC.I.ISH    SPAKKciW    I.EAHNING    THR    CANARY  S   SONG. 


TRAINING   ENGLISH  SPARROWS  TO  BECOME 

PLEASING  SINGERS 
Who  would  Iiave  thought  that  tlie  imich-ahuscd 
English  sparrow,  with  his  homely  dress  and  mo- 
notonous chirp,  possesses  the  ability  to  imitate 
to  a  large  degree  our  most  popular  house-bird, 
the  canary?  Dr.  Conradi,  of  Clark  University, 
has  demonstrated  that  this  is  the  case.  In  his  ex- 
periments he  has  sought  to  have  the  sparrow, 
from  the  very  first,  hear  only  the  notes  and  songs 
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of  the  canary.  To  do  this  he  placed  some  spar- 
row eggs,  for  the  last  few  days  previous  to  hatch- 
ing, in  canary  nests.     These  experiments  failed, 


since  tlic  canaries  did  not  make  good  guardians 
for  the  young  sparrows.  They  neglected  or  de- 
serted the  young  birds,  and  in  one  case  the  fe- 
male deliberately  trampled  them  to  death. 

Of  several  sparrows  about  a  day  old  that  were 
placed  in  charge  of  canaries,  only  one  lived.  This 
one  in  due  course  developed  the  sparrow  chirp 
when  calling  for  food,  but  he  did  not  long  con- 
tinue to  use  it.  In  the  room  in  which  he  was 
kept  were  about  twenty  caH&ries,  and  some  of 
these  were  constantly  singing.  The  chirp  of  the 
sparrow  was  heard  less  and  less  frequently,  and 
instead,  his  call  changed  into  a  fine  peep,  this 
iK'coming  mellow  and  more  like  the  whistle  of  a 
quail  as  he  grew  older.  This  sparrow,  which  was 
hatched  in  July,  showed  no  desire  to  sing  until 
tlie  latter  part  of  October,  when  he  suddenly 
chimed  in  with  the  canaries  "in  his  own  fashion, 
giving  a  low  note  followed  by  a  few  high  notes, 
with  now  and  then  some  slurs  from  a  high  to  a 
low  note  similar  to  the  notes  the  canaries  have 
in  their  overtures."  This  he  continued  for  a  few 
days,  until,  suddenly  becoming  ill,  he  did  not  sing 
for  some  weeks.  When  he  recovered  his  health, 
he  again  burst  into  song.  This  time  it  was  a 
confusion  of  notes  resembling  the  sounds  made 
when  three  of  the  canaries  were  together  singing 
at  their  best.  This  outburst  he  kept  up  daily  with 
much  enthusiasm  as  long  as  he  was  associated 
with  the  canaries.     Another  sparrow,  which,  dur- 
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ing  the  most  impressionistic  weeks  of  his  life, 
heard  only  occasional  canary  notes,  later  devel- 
oped the  canary  song  to  a  very  high  degree,  ex- 
cept that  the  voice  did  not  have  the  musical  finish 
of  that  of  the  songsters.  Hoth  these  sparrows 
adopted  the  call-note  as  well  as  the  songs  of  tlu' 


TlIK   WKKN    I'KRHAI'S   IMITATKS   THE    SOUND 
OF   A    BROOK. 

ances,  the  "call  of  the  wild"  (jroving  too  over- 
powering. They  gradually  developed  the  "chirp, 
chirp"  of  their  brethren,  although  their  notes 
were  never  so  harsh  as  those  of  the  wild  birds. 
In  the  fall,  they  were  returned  to  the  room  in 
canary.  In  May,  they  were  removed  from  the  which  the  canaries  were  kept,  and  there  soon 
canaries  and  placed  in  an  open  room  where  they  regained  the  accomplishments  which  they  had 
pretty  continuously  heard  the  natural  call  of  the     lost  during  the  summer. 

sparrow.      Here   they    were    unable   to   stinudate         These  experiments  would  seem  to  lend  support 
each   other    to    continue   their    musical    perform-     to  the  idea  that  some  of  the  most  beaiuiful  songs 


KED-HKADKl)   Woolil'IXKKR  AND  THE  TREE-FROO 
HMICH    HK   .MIMICS. 
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of  our  birds  are  an  imitation  of  sounds  whicli 
they  hear  in  nature.  One  cannot  help  wondering 
if  the  unattractive  sparrow  acquired  his  noisy  and 
disagreeable  chirp  through  his  long  continued 
association  with  llio  noises  and  sounds  made  in 
civilized  communities.  —  Waud  DeWitt  Pearl, 

Many  scientists  have  studied  the  manner  in 
which  birds  may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  songs 
of   other   birds.      It   is   said   bv   some   that  birds' 


THE    WEIKl)    SOLITUDE    FINDS    A    VOICE    IN 
THE   OWLS   NOTES. 


songs  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  a  matter  of  imi- 
tation, though  other  scientists  do  not  accept  this 
suggestion  as  even  probable.  Edward  Conradi, 
Ph.D.,  has  extensively  investigated  not  only  the 
songs  of  English  sparrows,  but  of  several  other 
birds,  and  in  an  interesting  pamphlet  tells  us  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations  and  those  of 
other  ornithologists. 

Mr.  C.  A.  W'itchelf  finds  that  "imitation  is  very 
prominent  in  bird  song.  Birds  in  their  wild  state 
not  only  imitate  other  birds,  but  also  insects, 
quadrupeds,  and  sounds  produced  by  the  elements." 
A  few  of  his  illustrations  will  make  his  point 
clear :  the  voices  of  the  owls  simulate  the  moan- 
ing of  the  wind  in  hollow  trees,  such  as  these 
birds  frequent ;  the  sic'ce  rcc  of  the  common  swift 
is  similar  to  the  swish  of  his  wings  as  he  skims 
tlirough  the  air;  the  voices  of  mallards,  pelicans, 
flamingos,  and  herons  resemble  the  croaking  of 
frogs  and  toads.  In  British  Columbia,  he  heard 
a  wren  imitating  perfectly  the  trickling  of  water. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  warbling  birds  build  their 
nests  not  far  from  water,  probably  on  account  of 
the  insect  supply,  and  are  thus  often  within  hear- 
ing of  the  intricate  music  of  babbling  brooks.  He 
thinks  that  such  birds  as  the  robin,  wren,  hedge- 
sparrow,  blackbird,  and  blackcap,  which  sing  mel- 
low tones  and  intervals  of  pitch  rather  than 
imitations  of  other  sounds,  may  have  acquired 
this  music  partly  through  the  influence  of  the 
murmurs  and  gurgles  of  rippling  streams.     The 


common  call-note  of  the  brown  wren  resembles 
the  chirp  of  the  cricket  — this  bird  is  generally 
found  along  hedge-rows  where  crickets  abound, 
and  thus  hears  the  cricket's  chirp  by  day  and  by 
night.  The  song  of  the  grasshopper-warbler  is 
exactly  like  the  persistent  song  of  the  green  field- 
cricket.  The  cry  of  the  ostrich  resembles  the 
roar  of  the  lion,  and  the  shrill  note  of  the  red- 
headed woodpecker  that  of  a  species  of  tree-frog 
which  frequents  the  same  trees.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  resemblance  is  so  great  that  the  cries 
can  hardly  be  distinguished.  The  squirrel  and 
the  snake  reproduce  in  their  alarm-cries  the 
sounds  made  by  these  animals  during  rapid  re- 
treat—the squirrel  the  swish  of  a  long  twig,  and 
the  snake  the  rustling  of  dry  grass  as  she  glides 
through  it.  He  gives  very  numerous  instances  of 
birds  imitating  other  birds. 

^Ir.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  investigated  the  Baltimore 
orioles.  When  left  without  training,  they  sing  a 
song  of  their  own.  Two  birds  isolated  from  their 
own  kind  and  from  all  other  birds,  but  with  a 
strong  inherited  tendency  to  sing,  originated  a 
novel  method  of  song.  Four  birds,  isolated  from 
wild  representatives  of  their  own  kind  and  asso- 
ciated with  the  two  that  had  invented  the  new 
song,  learned  it  from  them  and  never  sang  in  any 
other  way. 

Mr.  W'.  H.  Hudson,  in  his  observations  in  South 
.America    on    this    interesting    subject,    says    that 
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GR.\SSIIOPI'ER-SI'AKKCI\V    .\ND    THE    GR.ASSHOl'FERS 
WHICH    HE    MIMICS. 


the  notes  of  the  parent  birds  affect  the  young  of 
several  species  even  before  they  are  hatched. 

"When  the  little  prisoner  is  hammering  at  its 
shell,  and  uttering  its  feeble  peep,  as  if  begging 
to  be  let  out,  if  the  warning  note  is  uttered,  even 
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at  a  considerable  distance,  the  strokes  and  com- 
plaining instantly  cease,  and  the  chick  will  then 
remain  qniesceiit  in  tile  shell  for  a  long  time,  or 
until  the  [)areni,  by  a  changed  note,  conveys  to  it 
an  intinialion  that  the  danger  is  over." 

The  subject  is  important,  entertaining,  and  in- 
structive. It  affords  a  comparatively  new  field 
for  study,  and  one  that  is  within  the  reach  of 
many  who  love  birds  and  desire  to  increase  the 
world's  store  of  valuable  information. 

A  HITCHING-POST  KOF<  COLUMBUS 
IN  PORTO  RICO 

Just  outside  the  city  of  Ponce,  Porto  Rico,  on 
the  road  to  Juana  Diaz,  is  an  enormous  ceiba- 


and  ate  within  the  shelter  of  the  roots  for  nearly 
a  tw'elvemonth,  and  until  told  by  the  civic  au- 
thorities that  he  would  be  obliged  to  find  a  less 
public  place  in  which  to  make  his  home. 

The  particular  root  which,  tradition  says,  Co- 
lumbus used,  still  thrusts  out  its  strong  and  vigor- 
ous arm.  The  branches  of  the  tree  are  wide- 
spreading  and  perhaps  gave  shade  to  the  resting 
explorer  and  his  party.  — I'redekic  De.\n. 

There  are  various  traditions  regarding  this 
tree.  Some  people  even  claim  that  the  "hitching" 
was  for  horses,  and  some  that  it  was  for  ships. 
Rut  aside  from  all  traditions,  the  tree  is  remark- 
ably interesting.  .At  the  recjuest  of  the  editor  of 
this  department,  .Mr.  J.  .\".  Rose,  Research  .Asso- 
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tree,  known  as  "Columbus's  hitching-post."  Sci- 
entists, who  have  examined  the  tree,  say  that  it  is 
fully  a  thousand  years  old,  and  the  people  who 
live  in  its  vicinity  declare  that  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  roots  — protruding  some  ten  or 
twelve  feet  up  from  the  ground  —  was  noted  by 
them  in  their  childhood,  and  had  been  described 
to  them  by  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  as 
remaining  without  change  for  generations. 

These  roots— which  form  a  complete  circle  of 
fully  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  diameter— are 
now  inclosed  with  a  stout  wire  fence  to  keep  out 
intruders.  Old  residents  of  the  city  rcmeinber 
the  time  when  a  member  of  their  borough  slept 


ciate  of  the  United  States  Museum,  personally 
visited  the  tree  and  carefully  examined  it.  He 
reports  as  follows : 

"The  editor  of  this  department  made  inquiry 
of  me  regarding  a  tree  called  Columbus's  hitch- 
ing-post. Upon  investigation  I  found  that  this 
tree  is  the  so-called  silk-cotton  tree,  Cciba  pen- 
tandra.  I  did  not  then  learn,  however,  the  rea- 
son for  the  popular  name  or  the  place  where  this 
name  was  first  applied.  One  can  easily  imagine 
the  pleasure  it  gave  me,  therefore,  when,  on  visit- 
ing the  island  of  Santo  Domingo,  recently,  I 
found  the  very  tree  to  which,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, Columbus  tied  his  ship  when  visiting  that 
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island,  over  four  hundred  years  ago.  The  sur- 
roundings are  such  that  one  is  inclined  to  accept 
the  story  as  true.  The  tree  is  just  outside  of  the 
wall  of  the  old  town  of  Santo  Domingo,  founded 
by  Columbus  in  1496,  and  near  the  landing-stage 
of  all  boats.  This  spot  may  have  been  the  land- 
ing-place in  prehistoric  times.  At  the  present 
time,  the  wharf  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line- 
steamers  is  but  a  few  feet  away  from  this  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  of  any  size  along  the  river 
front.  It  is  doubtless  very  old,  and  may  well  have 
been  there  five  hundred  years.  The  trunk  is  thick 
and  short,  all  the  large  branches  but  one  having 
been  broken  off,  giving  the  tree  a  one-sided  shape. 
The  city  of  Santo  Domingo  has  recently  built  a 
fence  about  the  tree  to  protect  it  from  vandals." 

SALT  FROM  SEA-WATER 
The  accompanying  photograph  shows  a  pile  of 
salt  manufactured  near  San  Diego.  Californi.a. 
by  evaporating  sea-water.  During  the  very  high 
tides,  which  occur  about  twice  a  month,  the  water 
flows  into  a  large  storage  pond,  and  after  a  short 
time  is  pumped  into  small,  shallow  ones,  where  it 
is  kept  until  partly  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat. 
It  is  then  let  into  smaller  and  still  shallower 
ponds,  known  as  lime  or  pickle  ponds,  in  which 
it  stays  until  it  is  so  nearly  evaporated  that  the 
remaining  brine  is  about  si.xty  per  cent,  salt  and 
about  forty  per  cent,  water,  and  where  the  gyp- 
sum, magnesium,  and  other  foreign  substances 
are  deposited,  so  that,  when  the  brine  is  drawn  oft 
into  the  crystallizing  ponds,  or  "vats,"  as  they  are 
called,  it  is  rid  of  most  of  its  impurities. 

In  the  bottom  of  these  vats  most  of  the  salt 


and  again  until  the  layer  of  salt  is  about  ten 
inches  thick,  when  it  is  broken  up  and  taken 
to  the  washer.     Here  it  is  forced  through  water 


A   PILE    OF    S.VLl 


AND  st,\cki;r. 
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in  the  brine  then  gathers  in  the  shape  of  crystals, 
when  the  water  is  pumped  out,  being  replaced  by 
fresh   brine.      The   operation   is   repeated   again 
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I'OND,    OR    "VAT." 

which  is  too  salty  to  dissolve  any  of  it,  but  which 
cleans  it  thoroughly.  The  salt  is  then  taken  up 
in  wire  baskets,  sprayed  Vi'ith  fresh  water,  and 
passed  to  a  conveyer  by  which  it  is  dumped  on 
the  stack  shown  in  the  cut.  It  is  still  "commer- 
cial" salt,  however,  and  good  only  for  tanning, 
pickling,  freezing  ice-cream,  and  the  like.  Before 
it  is  fit  for  table  use  it  must  be  dissolved  in  abso- 
lutely pure  water  and  crystallized  again,  this  sec- 
ond process  being  repeated  over  and  over  until 
all  of  the  impurities  are  removed. 

H.  S.  McDonald. 

THORNS  IN  WHICH  ANTS  LIVE 

.A.T  one  of  the  Central  American  ports  where  our 
steamer  called  on  a  recent  trip  from  Panama  to 
San  Francisco,  I  took  a  walk  ashore  and  was  in- 
terested in  some  thorny  shrubs  of  the  acacia  tribe 
which  I  found  growing  wild.  The  needle-pointed 
thorns  were  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  more,  long, 
and  set  on  the  branch  in  diverging  pairs.  Each 
pair  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  pair  of 
cattle  horns  in  miniature,  and,  as  they  were  of 
attractive  colors,  I  cut  off  some  branches  to  take 
to  the  ship  as  curiosities.  Immediately,  my  hands 
were  overrun  with  ants  which  bit  sharply,  and  an 
inspection  showed  that  the  little  insects  emerged 
from  inside  the  thorns,  which  were  hollow,  and 
each  perforated  with  a  minute  hole.  Each  thorn 
was  thus  the  habitation  of  an  ant  colony  which, 
in  return  for  free  lodging,  benefited  their  host 
by   attacking  anything  that  molested  the   plant. 
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The -plant,  fiirilicrinore,  supplit-d  the  ants  witli 
honey,  of  which  they  are  very  fond,  and  which, 
I  noticed,  exuded  from  glands  on  the  leaf  stalks. 

.\fterward.  I  learned  that  the  especial  enemies 
.-'.gainst  which  this  ant  garrison  is  effective  arc 
species  of  leaf-cutting  ants  whicn,  in  the  tropics, 
often  swarm  in  great  numbers  upon  plants  and 
denude  them  of  foliage.  Siiould  they  invade  a 
plant  where  these  thorn-dwellers  are  colonized, 
they  are  beaten  off  by  the  fierce  little  thorn-folk, 
and  the  plant's  leaves  are  saved. 

Once  I  saw  a  procession  of  the  leaf-eaters  on 
their  way  home  from  despoiling  an  unprotected 
shrub.  There  were  myriacls  in  the  line  of  march. 
each  ant  liidilen  beneath  a  bit  of  leaf,  the  size  of 
a  dimi-.   which    it    carried   as   one   holds   an   um- 


ANTS   M.\Ki;    TIIF.IR    HOMES    WITHIN    THESE   THORNS. 

brclla.     From  this  fact  the  natives  call  such  ants 
"unihrella-ants." 


A  REMARKABLE  PHOTOGRAPH  OF  WEASELS 

Here  is  a  photograph  of  very  shy,  quick-mo- 
tioned, bloodthirsty,  and  cruel  little  animals. 
Photographers  have  never  succeeded  well  with 
weasels  because  thcv  arc  difiicuh   !o  find,  owing 


By  peniiission  of  *<  In  the  Opci.. 
THE  KEEN-EYED  WEASELS. 

to  this  shyness  and  quickness.  Rut  Mr.  W.  S. 
Thomas,  who  made  the  accompanying  photograi>li. 
lias  succeeded  remarkably  well  by  placing  a  camera 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  a  hollow  tree  in 
which  a  family  of  them  were  hidden.  He  then 
probably  knocked  on  the  tree  and  took  the  piio- 
tograph  as  the  weasels  came  out. 

Weasels  sometimes  visit  chicken  yards  with 
very  disastrous  results  to  the  chickens,  for  they 
kill  far  more  than  they  can  eat.  apparently  for 
the  love  of  killing.  Indeed,  they  arc  the  very 
intensity  of  wildness  and  animal  fierceness,  and, 
country  boy  as  I  was,  I  have  seen  only  two  or 
three  in  my  life.  As  E.  S.  Cope  says:  "A  glance 
would  suffice  to  betray  its  character.  The  jaws 
are   worked   by   comparatively   large   masses   of 


A    photograph    of    the    acacia    thorns    acconi-  muscles.     The  forehead  is  low  and  the  nose  is 

panics  this  note.  sharp:  the  eyes  arc  small,  penetrating,  and  cun- 

Cii.\RLEs  Fr.\.\cis  Saunders.  ning,  and  glitter  with  an  angry  green  light.     There 
Vol.  XLI.— 47. 
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is  something  peculiar,  moreover,  in  tlie  way 
that  this  fierce  face  surmounts  a  body  extraordi- 
narily wiry,  lithe,  and  muscular,  and  ends  in  a 
remarkably  long  and  slender  neck  in  such  a  way 
that  it  may  be  held  at  right  angles  with  the  axis 
of  the  latter.  When  the  creature  is  glancing 
around,  with  the  neck  stretched  up  and  the  flat 
triangular  head  bent  forward,  swaying  frcm  one 
side  to  the  other,  we  catch  the  likeness  in  a  mo- 
ment—  it  is  the  image  of  a  serpent." 

Mr.  Ernest  Thompson  Seton  thus  sums  ud  the 
characteristics  of  the  weasels : 

"The  weasels  have  the  unloveliest  disposition 
of  all  our  wild  animals.  Outside  of  their  strength 
and  courage,  we  find  in  them  little  to  admire. 
Most  other  animals  have  a  well-marked  home  re- 
gion and  friends,  but  the  ordinary  life  of  a  weasel 
is  that  of  a  wandering  demon  of  carnage.'' 


wagon  or  for  automobile,  and  bad  traveling  afoot 
for  man  or  horse.  These  are  the  reasons  for  the 
use  of  the  auto-tram  car.  Fr.\nk  W.  Laxe. 


^"because  we 
[want  to  know 


AN  AUTOMOBILE  LOCOMOTIVE 

The   photograph   shows   an   automobile   that 


has 


car-wheels  for  the  railroad  track  instead  of  the 
ordinary    rubber-tired   wheels    for   the    road.      It 


THE  MOON  AND  THE  TIDES 

BiiiLDKR,  Col. 
De.\r  St.  Xiciiol.\s  :   Will  you  please  tell  mc  why,   in 
California,  when  the  moonlight  nights  come,  the  tide  rises  ? 
Vour  reader,  Esther  Reed. 

The  moon  causes  the  high  water,  but  the  high- 
est mound  of  water  is  not  directly  under  the 
moon,  as  it  would  be  if  the  moon  and  the  earth 
were  both  at  rest.  The  moon  tends  to  heap  the 
water  up  under  itself,  but  the  place  where  the 
highest  water  is  on  the  earth  is  very  much  modi- 
fied both  by  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  rapidly 
turning,   and   bv  the  fact  that  the  water  cannot 


THE   AUTOMOBILE   THAT    RUNS    OX   A   RAILUUAD   TRACK. 


makes  the  round  trip  between  Caldor  and  Diamontl 
Spring.  California,  in  two  and  one  half  hours, 
traveling  seventy  miles  and  using  a  narrow-gage 
track.  It  was  converted  to  its  present  use  by  A. 
Hassler  to  accommodate  the  employees  in  a  saw- 
mill located  far  from  a  railroad  station.  The 
roads   in   that   vicinity   are   hardly   passable    for 


change  its  place  instantaneously.  The  result  is 
that  at  some  ports  the  time  of  highest  water  fol- 
lows the  passage  of  the  moon  by  one  hour,  at 
some  by  two,  and  at  others  by  more,  all  the  way 
up  to  twelve.  The  interval  between  the  time 
when  the  moon  is  south  and  when  the  high  water 
comes  is  called  the  "Establishment  of  the  Port,'' 
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This  can  be  found  for  all  marine  coast  stations 
in  many  almanacs.  Thus  if,  where  you  are,  the 
time  of  high  tide  conies,  say,  eight  hours  after 
the  moon  has  "southed"  to-niglit.  it  will  always 
follow  the  moon  by  this  same  interval. 

Everywhere  the  liigliost  tides  occur  when  the 
moon  is  full  and  when  it  is  new,  because  the 
moon,  earth,  and  sun  are  in  one  straight  line  at 
these  times,  and  so  pull  together.  The  sim-tide 
and  the  moon-tide  then  combine,  and  their  effect 
is  united.  (Consult  any  work  on  general  astron- 
omy for  a  detailed  explanation  of  this.)— E.  D. 

the  different  colors  of  clouds 

Greknwicii,  Conn. 
Dear  St.  Nichol.\s  i    Why  are  some  clouds  wliite  .md 
some  black  ?     The  black  ones  are  generally  in  the  sky  be- 
fore and  during  some  big  storm. 

Your  interested  reader, 
Edwin  N.  Ch.\i".man,  Jr.  (.ige  ii). 

White  clouds  are  those  which  are  so  thin  that 
sunlight  comes  through  them,  or  else  they  are  in 
such  a  position  that  the  side  seen  by  the  observer 
is  lighted  by  tiie  sunlight.  Black  clouds  are  those 
that  are  so  thick,  or  dense,  that  little  sunlight 
passes  through  them,  and  at  the  same  time  are  not 
illuminated  by  sunlight  on  the  side  seen  by  the 
observer.  It  is  these  heavy,  large  clouds  that  are 
most  likely  to  produce  rain.  — H.  L.  W. 

DREAMS  ARE.  NOT  PROPHETIC 

Sain  i  .VnirsriNF.,  Fi.a. 
Dear  St.  Nicnni.AS:  Can  you  please  explain  to  us  how 
it  is  that  some  people  can  dream  things,  and  that  these 
things  afterward  ])rove  to  be  true,  ahhough,  at  the  time, 
the  dreamer  had  never  heard  or  imagined  such  a  possibil- 
ity? For  instance,  the  brother  of  a  friend  of  ours  was 
going  to  a  school  a  very  long  distance  from  his  home.  A 
short  time  before  he  left,  his  sister  dreamed  that  he  had 
)  arrived,  and  found  himself  in  a  girls'  school,  or,  rather,  in 
the  girls'  part  of  a  school  for  girls  and  boys.  Of  course 
it  was  an  amusing  situation,  and  aiijiarently  impossible. 
The  strange  thing  was  that,  when  the  brother  actually  got 
to  his  school,  he  found  there  were  girls  there  as  well  as 
boys.     None  of  his  family  had  had  any  idea  of  this. 

We  could  give  several  other  examples,  but  perhaps  this 
one  will  be  enough. 

Your  interested  readers. 

R.  M.  Richardson, 
I.ii.v  A.  Lkwis. 

So  far  as  our  evidence  goes,  "prophetic"  dreams 
appear  to  be  merely  accidental.  The  dream  is 
touched  off  by  the  events  of  the  day  before,  and 
I  the  nature  of  the  dream  is  determined  by  the 
[i  interests,  character,  and  experience  of  the 
dreanur.  In  the  present  case,  the  brother's  de- 
parture had,  no  doubt,  been  frequently  talked 
about,  and  the  sister  had  probably  compared  and 
contrasted  the  mode  of  life  at  girls'  and  boys' 
schools.  There  is.  then,  nothing  unlikely  in  the 
drc;\ni  reported.  Notice,  too,  tiiat  the  fulfihnent 
is  partial  only. 


One  of  the  reasons  for  belief  in  the  prophetic 
nature  of  dreams  is  that  we  tend  alw.tys  to  re- 
member the  favorable  cases  and  to  forget  the 
others.  Had  the  brother  found  boys  only  at  the 
new  school,  the  present  dream  w'ould  have  been 
laughed  over  and  forgotten.  To  get  reliable  evi- 
dence, we  must  list  a  large  number  of  dreams, 
and  calculate  the  ratio  of  fulfilments  to  non-ful- 
lilnients. 

It  should  be  added  that  some  persons  who  are 
liable  to  recurrent  ill-health,  regularly  dream  the 
same  dream  as  their  illness  comes  upon  them.  In 
these  cases,  the  appearance  of  the  dream  may  sug- 
gest dietetic  or  other  preventive  treatment,  and 
the  dreatn  itself  may,  in  a  sense,  be  termed  "pro- 
phetic." E.   B.  TiTCHENER. 

why  smoke  rises 

Boston,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Xicholas  :  Will  you  please  tell  nie  why  smoke 
rises  ?     I  always  thought  carbon  dioxid  (which  is  heavier 
than  air)  was  in  smoke.     I  could  not  under.-tand  it,  so  I 
thought  I  would  ask  you. 

Affectionately  yours, 

is'oK.MAN   C.    CAHDT. 

The  visible  part  of  smoke  consists  chiefly  of 
small,  unconsumed  particles  of  carbon  from  the 
ftiel.  They  are  carried  upward  by  the  currents 
of  heated  air  from  the  fire.  All  the  gases,  in- 
cluding the  carbon  dioxid,  if  present,  are  ex- 
panded by  the  heat  and  rush  upward  with  the 
current  of  hot  air,  which  has  sufficient  force  to 
carry  upward  objects  heavier  than  itself. 

A  COMMON  MYTH  REGARDING  SNAKES 

Al.HANV,   N.  Y. 
Di;ar  St.  Xiciioi.as:   Would  you  please  tell  us  whether, 
when  you  kill  a  snake,  it  does  not  die  till  sunset. 

DoRoiHV  Ingram, 
Carolyn  Rogkrs. 

I  would  explain  that  this  belief,  that  if  a  snSke 
is  killed  it  does  not  really  die  until  the  sun  sets, 
is  brought  about  by  the  excessive  nervous  stimula 
of  the  snake.  When  a  snake's  back  is  broken 
with  a  stick  or  its  head  is  crushed,  the  reptile  will 
continue  to  twist  and  move  its  body  and  the  tail 
to  wiggle  for  several  hours;  but  the  animal  is 
actually  dead,  although  the  muscles  contain  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nervous  stimulus  that  produces 
this  movement.  The  same  effect,  but  in  a  lesser 
degree,  may  be  noted  with  a  chicken.  If  the  head 
is  cut  off.  the  mutilated  creature  will  beat  its 
wings  on  the  ground  or  run  a  short  distance  be- 
fore the  nervous  energy  or  stimulus  dies  away. 

There  is  absolutely  no  connection  between  the 
duration  of  the  nervous  stimulus  of  the  snake  and 
the  setting  of  the  sun,  although  the  cool  air  of 
the  evening  may  bring  about  a  quicker  rigidity 
of  the  muscles.— Raymond  L.  Ditmars. 
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ICHOLAS 
LCAGU 


OlR  special  tlianks  are  due 
to  the  Young  Photographers 
this  month,  for  they  sent  in 
an  overwhehning  array  of 
"lucl<v  snap-shots."  captured 
by  their  quick  shutters  and 
even  quicker  wits.  Several  of 
the  pictures,  indeed,  would 
attract  remark  in  any  exhibi- 
tion, such,  for  instance,  as  the  tense  scene  of  the  East 
Indian  snake-charmer  and  his  hooded  cobra,  on  page  374, 
and  the  view  on  page  373  of  the  steamboat,  the  aeroplane, 
and  the  little  rowboat.  caught  all  together  with  one  click 
of  the  camera.  The  big  dirigible  balloon  floating  above 
the  roofs  of  Paris  is  another  notable  success,  as  is  also 
the   tennis   player   with    the    ball   in  mid  air;  and  there 


were  so  many 
admirable  photo- 
graphs of  people,  pets,  and  animals  in  top-speed  action  or 
in  novel  and  charming  poses,  that  to  select  from  them  was 
no  easy  task.  ^^*e  should  gladly  have  j^rinted  all  those 
represented  by  the  first  Roll  of  Honor,  had  space  permitted. 
The  writers  of  verse,  too,  are  still  proving  that  their 
poetic  gifts  are  not  of  the  "hothouse"  or  the  will-o'-the- 
wisp  variety,  but  are  becoming,  in  each  young  contribu- 
tor, a  sturdy  faculty — that  grows  with  his  or  her  growth, 
and  shows  month  by  m<mth  an  added  vigor  of  imagina- 
tion and  expression.  Several  little  poems  by  Honor 
Members  were  crowded  out  at  the  last  moment,  and  we 
were  loth  to  lose  them;  but  the  first  claim  to  such  space 
as  we  have  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  eager  aspirants  who 
have  not  yet  won,  or  are  just  winning,  the  coveted  laurels. 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.  168 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Marjorie  Skiff  (age  16),  Boulder,  Col. 

Silver  badges,  Elisabeth  Goldbeck  lage  11),  Sag  Harbor,  N.  Y.;   Emily  Strother  (age  17),  Ruxton,  Md.;    Florence 

Whittier  (age  12),  La  Mesa,  Cal.;  Adelaide  H.  Noll  (age  14).  Sayville,  X.  \'.;  Bennett  Cerf  lage  15),  New  York  City. 

VERSE.     Gold  badges,  Rosanna  D.  Thorndike    (age  15),  Boston,  Mass.;    Stephen  Vincent  Benet    (age  15),  Port 

Washington,  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges,  Lidda  Kladivko  (age  15),  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y.;   Nina  M.  Ryan  (age  16),  New  Y'ork  City. 

DRAWINGS.     Silver  badges,  Loena  King  (age  i;l,  Houston,  Tex.;  Edwin  M.  Gill  (age  14),  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badges,   Dorothy  V.  Tyson   (age  17),   Pasadena,   Cal.;    Helen    Gertrude    Scott   (age   16), 

Montclair,  N.  J. 

Silver  badges,  Janet  Waldron  Victorius  (age  14),  New  York  City;    Irving  A.  Leonard  (age  16),  New  Haven.  Conn.; 

Harriet  A." Parsons  iage  i6).  I'.uffalo.  N.  Y":  Carolyn  F.  Rice  (age  15),  Somerville,  Mass.;  Fremont  C.  Peck  (age  15), 

Brooklyn,  X.  Y.;     Ruth  Putnam  McAneny  (auc  121, 'New  Y'ork  City;    Mina  Dosker  (age  14).  Ciraml  Rapids,  Mich. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Silver  badges,  J.  Roy  Elliott  (age  13),  Rochester,  N.  Y.;   Lowry  A.  Biggers  (age  16),  \Yebster 

Groves,  Mo. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS,     (lold  badges,  Douglass  Marbaker  (age  17),  Philadelphia,  Pa.;    Gladys  S.  Conrad  (age  14), 

SutTern,  X.  Y.;   Harold  Kirby  (age  131.   West  .\\w  Brighton.  N.  Y. 

Silver  badges.   Hildegarde  L.  Maedje   (age  131.  Kast  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Marjorie  Marks  ta.ge   12).   Xew  York  City; 

Gavin  Watson  lage   131,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;     Max  Stolz  (age  13),  Syracuse,  X.  Y.;     Anne  B.  Townsend   (age  13), 

Ovurbrook,  Pa.;   Mary  L.  Ingles  (age  121,  Huuglas.  .\riz. 


BY   JANET    W.    VICTORIUS,    AGE    14. 


(SILVEK    BADGE.) 

"A  LUCKY  SNAP-SHOT." 
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BY  ELIZABETH   F.    CuK.NtLL 
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TO  OXE  I  LOVE 

By   KOSANNA   D.   TIIORNDIKE   (aCE    1 5) 

(Cold  Badge.    Silver  Badge  won  August,  rgis)'  ■- 
Sunset,  slowly  dccpcninp.  settles  into  ni^ht, 
Crimson  and  vermilion  change  to  pink  and  white: 
Slow  across  the  flowing  sky  steals  a  violet  veil, 
Soft  .tgainst  the  fading  pink  gleams  a  drifting  sail. 

l"p  and  up  the  darkening  sky  climbs  the  evening-star, 
Lights  begin  to  twinkle  forth,  out  across  the  bar ; 
In  the  field,  and  from  the  wood,  crickets  drone  their 

song  : 
Birds  cease  their  tunes,   the   world   is  stilleil,   for  night 

will  fall  ere  long. 

And  so.  my  tired  mind,  at  night,  settles  into  rest. 
Work  accomplished,  brightly   turns  to  the  dream   loved 

best : 
Slow  across  its  vision,  cleared,  as  by  cooling  dew. 
Conies  one  dear,  refreshing  thought,  one  lingering 

thought  of  you. 

L'p  .-ind  up  across  my  mind  climbs  its  evening-star, 
Which  becomes  a  wistful  fact,  gazing  from  afar; 
'T  is  your  own  familiar  face,  smiling  from  above. 
Hovering  there  to  crown  my  thought,  the  thought  of 
one  I  love. 

THE  TEST 

HY  marjorie  skiff  (age  i6) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  won  November,  igii) 

"Don't  forget  to  come  home,  and  don't  be  afraid  of  the 

water!"  called  Frank,  teasingly. 

Edith,  his  sister,  pushed  the  boat  from  the  wharf,  let- 
ting it   drift  down-stream.     "He   's  always  teasing  me 


'a    lucky   SNAI'-SfKJT."      IIV    IKVINC;    A.    LEONARD,    AGE    16. 
(silver   liAUGE.) 


for  forgetting  things,  and  being  such  a  coward,"  she 
said  to  Nancy,  her  chum.  "Have  I  forgotten  anything 
this  time?" 

"Let  's  hope  not,"  Nancy  laughed.  "Oh,  where  are 
the  oars?" 

"I  forgot  them  !" 

"How  can  we  stop  ourselves?  The  rapids  are  n't  far 
below  the  island." 

Edith  looked  worried  as  she  added.  ".\nd  Dad  said 
it  was  n't  safe  to  go  farther  than  the  island." 

"Do  you  suppose  we  can  stop?" 

"I  don't  know.     Let  's  try." 

Gradually  the  boat  drew  nearer  the  tiny,  wooded 
island.     The  current  grew  a  little  swifter. 


"Quick,  Nan !"  cried  Edith.  Both  girls  stood  and 
seized  an  overhanging  bough  as  they  were  carried  close 
by  the  island.  The  current  tugged  with  might  and  main 
while  the  girls  held  fast.  But  Nan  had  to  let  go  soon, 
not  being  as  strong  as  Edith.  "I  can't  hold  on  a  minute 
longer,"  she  declared.  Then  all  was  still  again,  save 
for  the  rushing  of  the  fierce,  relentless  water. 

"Oh.  r.dilh.  look!" 

Edith,    holding   on   with   her   last       1  •.       nf   strength. 


(silver    ItADGE.) 


gave  a  cry  of  joy.  Then  she  sank,  a  tired  little  heap, 
into  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

Frank  had  come  to  tow  them  home. 

When  Frank  had  heard  the  story,  he  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  "You  're  all  right.  Sis,  even  if  you  did  forget 
the  oars!"     And  this,  from  Frank,  was  a  great  deal. 


AFTER  VACATION 

BY  ELISABETH   GOI.DBECK   (AGE    II) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Sl-mmf.r  had  passed,  and  it  was  getting  cold.  The  little 
gray  squirrel  who  lived  in  the  big  tree  in  front  of 
Peggy's  summer  home  ran  down  the  tree  and  hopped  up 
on  the  front  stoop.  He  sat  there  for  several  minutes, 
waiting  for  Peggy 
to  come  with  his 
nuts. 

Every  morning 
since  he  had  lived 
in  the  hollow  in 
the  tree,  and 
Peggy  had  been 
in  the  country, 
she  had  brought 
him  some  nuts  to 
add  to  his  winter 
store.  Now,  this 
morning, he  waited 
and  waited,  but 
Peggy  did  not 
come.  It  was  very 
queer,       for      she 

had  never  missed  a  day.     He  vient  back  to  the  hollow  a 
very  unhappy  and  disappointed  squirrel. 

For  several  mornings,  he  went  to  the  stoop  and 
waited  :  but  Peggy  never  came.  It  seemed  very  lonely 
to  the  little  gray  squirrel,  but  it  was  after  vacation  for 
him,  as  well  as  Peggy,  and  he  must  bear  it.  But  he  still 
hoped,  and  every  warm  morning  during  the  long  winter, 
he  woulfl  run  over  to  the  stoop,  and  wait  lor  Peggy. 


A   LUCKV  SNAP-SHOT.         BV   BARBARA 
BURC^ESS,  AGE    14. 
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BY  CAROLYN    F.    RICE,  AGE    15. 
(SILVER  BADGE.) 


BY   DOROTHY  A.    POWELL,    AGE    I3. 

"A  LUCKY  SNAP-SHOT." 


BY   HELEN  G.  SCOTT,  AGE  16.    (GOLD   RADGE. 
SILVER   BADGE   WON    FEB.,  I9IO.J 


MYSTERY 

BY    STEPHEN'    VINCENT    BEXET    (aGE    I  $) 

(Gold  Badge.     Silver  Badge  ivon  September,  igi2) 
The  giant  building  towered  in  the  night 
Like  a  titanic  hand  released  at  last 
From  tinder  cumbering  mountain-ranges  vast, 
Poised  menacingly  high,  as  if  to  smite 
A  silent,  sudden,  deadly  blow  at  Man. 
I  slunk  along  its  base  ;  then,  cowering,  ran, 
Feeling  the  while  it  mattered  not  how  fast. 
Since  it  would  strike  me  from  behind  at  last. 

Next  morning,  as  I  passed  among  the  hive 
Of  careless  people,  to  myself  I  said: 
"You  do  not  fear.     You  *ve  only  seen  it  dead. 
I  've  seen  the  thing  alive  !" 

THE  TEST 

BY   EMILY   STROTHER    (aGE    I7) 

{Silver  Badge) 
When  his  only  treasure,  an  old  gun,  had  been  taken  by 
young  "Marse  George. "and  he  had  run  to  cry  out  his  woes 
in  Mammy's  lap,  she  had  told  him  his  day  would  come. 


■  A    LL'LKS 
AGE   17. 


BY   DOROTHY  V.  TYSON, 
(GOLD    BADGE.      SILVER  BADGE   WON 
DEC,    igii.) 


the  lady  had  fed  him  herself,  and  laughingly  told  him 
his  lucky  day  would  come.  So  he  had  always  believed 
it  would. 

The  lady  was  his  divinity.  He  would  climb  a  tree  in 
front  of  the  house  and  sit  there  for  hours,  in  hopes  of 
seeing  her.  His  name  was  Jim,  and  he  was  only  a  poor 
little  Alabama  nigj^er  ;  but  one  day  his  day  did  come. 
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\Vhen    he    had    been    accidentally   shut   into   the    spring- 
house  for  three  days,  and  was  brought  out  half  dead. 


A    HEADING   FOR    FEBRUARY.  BY   ALISON    M.   KINGSBLKV, 

AGE    15.       (HONOR    MEMBER.) 

The  lady  was  riding  her  spirited  chestnut  mare,  and 
Jim  had  run,  by  a  short  cut,  a  mile  down  the  road  to 
see  her  pass.  He  was  crouching  in  the  bushes,  when  he 
heard  a  shout,  and,  looking  out.  he  saw  the  lady  coming 
at  a  headlong  gallop  and  uttering  little  screams.  The 
horse  was  running  away  !  Without  a  moment's  hesita- 
tion, he  sprang  into  the  road,  and,  as  the  animal  shot 
past,  swung  onto  the  bridle  and  hung  there  like  a  vise. 

When  the  brute  finally  stopped,  the  lady  descended 
and  tenderly  lifted  the  limp  little  figure.  With  one 
hand  she  supported  him,  and  with  the  other  led  the 
horse  home.  While  the  doctor  looked  at  Jim,  she  sat 
at  the  top  of  his  bed  with  his  little  woolly  head  in  her 
lap.  After  a  while,  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  up 
into  her  face,  then  closed  them  forever.  His  day  had 
come— and  gone.     He  had  been  tested  and  proved  true. 
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BV    MARION    E.    fTLEV,    AGE    I3. 


B»    LOUISE  JEFFERSON,   AGE    15. 


■  ■■■nil      1^^^— 
UV    RITH    PUTNAM    MC  ANENY,   AGE    12. 
(SILVKK    BADGE.) 


BY  LOUISE   M.    ZABRISKic,    Aob    ii.  UV   MARGARET    BIDULE,    AGE    I4. 

"A  LUCKY  SXAP-SHOT." 
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"A    HI^AUING    FOR    FEBRUAKV. 


BY    ROBERT    MARTIN,  AGR 


JSTNICH0LA5 


FRIFNn    OF    THE    FAMILY. 

T.     r'KlZFR,     AGE     l  Ci 


TO  OXE  I   LOVE 

BY    LIDDA    KLADIVKO    (AGK    1 5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
You  wept  to  see  the  roses  die. 

The  limp,  pale  blossoms,  frail  and  sweet. 
Thou  couidst  for  me,  love,  do  no  more. 

Though  I  lay  dying  at  thy  feet. 

You  wept  to  see  the  roses  die. 

O  love,  how  dark  seem  skies  above  ! 
For  how  couidst  thou  love  such  as  I, 

When  thou  hast  all  the  world  to  love? 

\ou  wept  to  see  the  roses  die. 

Shall  I  complain,  when  all  is  done, 
That  thy  great  soul  for  all  can  sigh. 

And  my  poor  heart  can  lo\e  but  one? 

AFTER  VACATION 

BY    FLORENCE   WHITTIER    (AGE    I2) 

(Siher  Badge) 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  ti-i-inkle.  Buzz,  buzz,  bu-u-uzz.  That 
is  my  orchestra.  I  am  a  little  elf  living  in  a  small  nook 
in  a  large  hollow  oak-tree.  My  house  is  in  a  large 
forest  where  we  fairies  dance  and  dance  all  night  long. 
This  summer,  I  went  far,  far  away  on  the  wings  of  a 
wind-storm.  It  was  quite  an  adventure.  We  almost 
collided  with  a  rainbow.  I  am  very  young,  only  about 
three  hundred  years  old,  but  I  am  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  so  I  must  give  up  dancing,  except  on  full-moon 
nights,  when  I  dance  for  the  queen,  and  start  my 
studies,  for  vacation  is  over. 

I  ha\'e  gone  to  school  only  a  few  nights.     I  started  a 


week  ago,  but  the  moon  went  down,  so  we  had  to  wait 
for  new  moon.  My  teacher  is  a  very  large  grasshopper. 
He  wears  spectacles  and  a  tall  silk  hat.  My  fellow- 
pupils  are  elves,  fairies,  gnomes,  grasshoppers,  lady- 
bugs,  and  frogs.  The  first  night  we  learned  to  mix  the 
scarlet  paint  to  paint  the  spots  on  the  tiger-lilies.  We 
also  learned  to  tame  butterflies  to  ride,  so  we  can  go 
very  fast.  We  are  going  to  learn  how  to  tint  the  dawn 
and  sunset  sky,  the  rainbows,  and  the  autumn  leaves. 


We  all  enjoy  school  (all  of  us  except  one  big  frog, 
who  is  so  fat  and  lazy  that  he  can  hardly  sit  on  his  toad- 
stool). The  things  we  will  learn  will  make  many  people 
happy,  and  keep  us  busy  all  the  nights  in  the  year. 


BY    ftU.NA    DOSKER,  AGE    14,       (SILVER    BADC.E-) 


BY  JESSICA    B.    NOBLE, 

'A  LUCKY  SNAP-SHOT' 


BY    EDITH    WIMELIIACH.    AGE 
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MYSTERY 

BY    FLORA    MC  DONALD    COCKRELL    (aGE    I3) 

(Honor  Member) 
Along  my  garden's  winding  path  I  strolled. 

The  world  was  fragrant  with  the  breath  of  morn, 
The  early  sunshine  bathed  the  earth  in  gold, — 

A  day  was  born. 
The  changing  sh.adows  fell  upon  the  ground. 

All  flecked  with  gold  where'er  the  bright  sun  shone, 
.\nd  there,  beside  my  garden  path,  I  found 
A  rose  half-blown. 

I  looked,  and  marveled  that  it  was  so  fair. 

So  perfectly  't  was  formed  by  nature's  art. 
Its  half-unfolded  petals  laying  bare 

Its  golden  heart. 
Its  perfumed  breath,  that  stole  upon  the  air. 

The  loveliness  of  each  exquisite  shade. 
The  satin  texture  of  each  pet'al  rare, 
So  finely  made. 

Like  some  fair  princess  of  a  world  of  love, 

It  seemed  a  fairy  gift,  a  thing  apart. 
With  all  the  purity  and  freshness  of 

A  maiden's  heart. 
I  wondered  had  the  sunshine  and  the  rain 

Performed  the  miracle  this  seemed  to  be — 
Alone?     Yet  question  not.     It  will  remain 
God's  mystery. 


TO  ONE  I  LOVE 

BY    HENRIETTA    L.    PEKRINE    (AGE    12) 

Satisfy  me,  dear  St.  Nick? 

Well,  I  just  guess  so. 
If  I  were  to  have  the  pick 

Of  all  the  magazines  I  know, 
St.  Nicholas  would  be  the  one — 
Lots  of  laughter,  lots  of  fun. 

None  but  you  to  please  me. 

With  stories  great  and  glad  ; 
None  but  you  to  please  me. 

With  pictures  sweet  and  sad. 
None  but  you  to  please  me. 

With  "Competition"  wonders ; 
None  but  you  to  appease  me. 

When  I  make  frightful  blunders. 
None  but  you  to  tease  me 

With  puzzles  I  cannot  guess. 
Satisfy  me,  dear  St.  Nick? 

Well,  I  just  guess,  yes ! 

THE  TEST 

BY   ADELAIDE  H.    NOLL    (aGE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
The  group  of  chums  was  discussing  the  tests  which 
come  sometime  to  every  one.  "I  believe,"  said  Marian 
Olenn,  "that  we  all  encounter  our  test — it  may  be  of 
courage,  or  endurance,  or  another  form — and  I  think 
every  one  ought  to  face  theirs  bravely."  The  subject 
was  quickly  forgotten,  but  Marian  did  not  know  how 
soon  she  would  be  called  upon  to  prove  her  words. 

One   pleasant   morning   a    few   weeks   later,   the   girls 
went  over  to  the  beach  for  the  day. 

Marian  decided  to  walk  along  the  shore,  and  she  had 
gone  quite   a   distance,  when   she  noticed  a   little   child 
who  was  wading  in  the  ocean.     Marian  idly  watched  the 
Vol..  XI. I. —48. 


HEADINCi    FOK  FliBHUAKY.  BY    LOENA 

KING,  AGE   15.      (SILVER   BADGE.) 


little  girl  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly  a  big  wave 
splashed  up,  lifted  the  child  olT  her  feet,  and  carried 
her  back  into  the  ocean. 

Marian's  heart  beat  wildly  ;  she  looked  about ;  no  one 
was  near,  and  she  realized  that  by  her  actions  the  child 
must  be  saved,  that  possibly  it  might  mean  her  own  life. 
All  this  flashed  across  her  mind  in  an  instant ;  then 
Marian  rushed  into  the  breakers. 

Shewasan  ex- 
cellent swimmer, 
and  soon  her  ef- 
forts brought  her 
to  the  child,  who 
v/as  being  tossed 
back  and  forth 
by  the  heavy 
surf.  Holding 
the  little  girl  by 
one  arm,  Marian 
slowly  made  her 
way  to  the 
shore,  though 
she  was  thrown 
again  and  again 
by  the  powerful 
waves. 

Just  as  she 
struggled  to  the 
beach  with  her 
burden,  several 
people  who  had 
seen  the  res- 
cue from  afar 
reached  her. 

They,  excitedly 
explained  to  the 
gathered  crowd  how  Marian  had  saved  the  child's  life. 

A  little  later,  when  Marian  was  alone  with  her 
friends,  one  said,  "Oh,  Marian  Glenn,  how  could  you 
do  it?" 

And  Marian  answered,  simply,  "It  was  my  test." 

TO  ONE  I  LOVE 

BY   ELEANOR   HINMAN    (aGE    I3) 

(Honor  Member) 
I  saw  these  crossing  roads  but  once  before. 
Yet  all  the  place  is  full  of  thoughts  of  you. 

The  mighty  w-inds  come  down  from  out  the  blue 
That  bounds  the  prairie  to  the  farthest  north  ; 
They  toss  the  marsh-grass  tall  like  tangled  hair  ; 
Like  furies'  whips,  the  willows  lash  the  air; 
Around  the  hayricks  many  voices  roar ; 
Their  splitting  sound  about  the  wires  they  pour. 
And  shriek  in  anger  that  you  are  not  there. 

I  mind  me  of  a  day  they  issued  forth 

Because  the  sheer,  strong  joy  of  sweejiing  down 

To  bring  fresh  breezes  to  the  tired  town. 

And  rush  o'er  valley  and  the  billows  brown 

Of  autumn  prairie,  and  the  wisii  to  hold 

The  pale,  elusive  autumn  sunshine  gold, 

Roused  an  unrest  that  could  not  be  controlled. 

Vou  should  remember ;  you  were  with  me  then. 

We  two  were  happy  all  the  day,  dear  heart. 

I  never  dreamed  our  ways  would  go  apart. 

Oh,  turn  to  me,  my  sister,  turn  again  ! 

The  angry  winds  will  all  be  singing  when 

You  mingle  the  glad  sunlight  of  your  eyes 

With  that  which  pours  from  out  these  autumn  skies. 
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TO  ONE  I   LOVE 

BY    ELIZABETH    MORRISON   DUFFIELD    (AGE    I5) 

(Honor  Member) 
In  all  the  years  that  I  have  lived. 

You  've  been  niy  dear-loved  guide  ; 
Encouraged  by  your  loving  smile. 

To  be  like  you  I  've  tried. 

You  've  given  me  my  high  ideals, 
Taught  me  what  's  right  and  true  ; 

And  all  of  gentleness  and  love 

That  's  mine  I  've  learned  from  you. 

You  've  sympathized  in  every  joy. 

My  trials  have  all  been  yours  ; 
And  all  my  sorrows  and  complaints 

In  you  have  found  their  cures. 

You  've  taught  me  everything  I  know. 

Helped  me  from  day  to  day  ; 
And,  oh,  the  years  you  've  worked  for  me. 

With  love  I  can't  repay. 

More  than  a  comrade,  more  than  friend, 

Not  like  to  any  other  ; 
My  dearest  love  I  give,  to-day. 

To  one  I  love — my  mother. 

AFTER  VACATION 

BY   MARIAN    POOLE    (aGE    15) 

"Oh,  Mother,  must  I  go  back  to  that  old  school  again?" 
sighed  Ethel.     "I  hate  the  thought  of  starting  in  again." 

Mrs.  Van  Allen  smiled  a  little  as  she  listened  to  her 
daughter's  complaints.  The  opening  of  each  school 
term  had  heard  the  same  arguments,  but  this  year  Ethel 
seemed  more  dissatisfied  than  ever.  Mrs.  Van  Allen 
decided  to  cure  her  of  this  for  all  time. 

"Well,  dear,"  she  said,  "if  you  feel  that  way  about  it, 
why  not  stay  home 
the   first   week,    and 
then  decide  whether  ' 
you  want  to  return 
or  not  ?" 

Of  course  Ethel 
was  delighted,  and 
immediately  started 
to  make  plans  for 
the  following  week. 

Early  Monday 
morning,  Ethel  saw 
her  friends  start  off 
for  school,  and 
thought  herself  very 
lucky  that  she  need 
not  go.  In  the  af- 
ternoon, she  walked 
down  to  meet  them. 
After  their  first  greeting  to  her,  they  were  all  so 
busy  talking  about  their  studies  and  new  teachers 
that  Ethel  was  hardly  noticed.  Tuesday  was  just  the 
same.  Ethel  came  home  feeling  slightly  "out  of  it" 
with  her  friends. 

Ethel  planned  to  entertain  a  few  of  the  girls  at  her 
home  Wednesday  night.  First  of  all,  she  invited  Dor- 
othy, her  best  friend.  Dorothy  was  very  sorry,  but  her 
lessons  must  be  done,  and  Father  had  made  the  rule 
that  she  must  not  go  out  on  school  nights.  Each  girl 
invited  had  the  same  excuse.  Ethel  was  very  disap- 
pointed, and  rnthcr  hurt. 


FRIEND   OF   THE  FAMILY.         BY   EDWIN 
M.   GILL,   AGE    I4.      (siLVER  BADGE.) 


It  was  no  longer  a  pleasure  to  be  with  her  friends  in 
the  afternoon,  for  she  was  left  entirely  out  of  the  con- 
versation ;  and  so  Ethel  spent  Thursday  and  Friday  in 
staying  at  home  and  reading. 

All  during  the  week  Mrs.  Van  Allen  had  never  men- 
tioned school.  Saturday  evening,  just  before  bedtime, 
she  asked  Ethel  about  the  preceding  week. 

"Well,  Ethel,"  she  said,  "have  you  had  a  pleasant 
week?  Are  you  willing  to  spend  your  whole  winter  this 
way,  or  would  you  rather  return  to  school  ?" 

Ethel  laughed  a  little  shamefacedly.  "If  I  ever  had 
to  go  through  another  such  week,  I  don't  know  what 
I  'd  do.  Let  me  go  back  to  school  by  all  means.  I  can 
hardly  wait  to  start  in  the  dear  old  place." 

A  MYSTERY 

BY    HUGH    WARREN    KITE    (aGE    I  o) 

The  door  was  shut  in  Sister's  room 
(December  twe'nty-third). 

In  vain  I  peck  through  keyholes- 
Hark  !  what  was  that  I  heard  ? 

Only  a  piece  of  paper 

Fluttering  to  the  floor. 
I  hear  the  scissors  cut  the  twine. 

Then — open  comes  the  door. 

I  hurry  in,  expectant. 

And  look  about  the  room. 
Where  has  that  present  vanished? 

Eagerness  fades  to  gloom. 

I  turn  to  question  Sister, 
But  she  has  gone  away. 
"Oh,  dear,"  I  cry,  "how  I  do  wish 
That  this  was  Christmas  Day  !" 


TO  ONE  I  LOVE 

BY    LUCILE    E.    FITCH    (aGE    I7) 

(Honor  Member) 
Howe'er  you  came,  sweet  visitant,  to  steal  my  heart 

one  day, 
I  know  not,  save  that  I  was  glad  to  give  it  quite  away. 
The  charm  you  cast  about  me  was  so  perfect  and  so 

new, 
I  was  content  to  dwell  therein,  and  love  but  only  you. 

You  're  like  a  spirit  of  the  air,  so  gay,  so  sweet,  so  free, 
Yet  with  the  distant  loveliness  that  holds  you  far  from 

me  : 
And,  somehow,  at  the  beauteous  calm  which  looks  from 

out  your  eyes, 
I   feel  ennobled,  then  subdued,  then  raised  unto  the 

skies. 

.\  thrill  of  poignant  ecstasy  comes  over  me  at  thought 
Of  how  my  love  transformeth  me.     In  wonder  have  I 

sought 
To  question  of  the  pure  unknown,  from  whence  you 

came  at  birth. 
How  yet  you  liz'C,  when  you  are  more   of  heaven  than 

of  earth. 


The  stars  are  brighter  than  of  old,  they  have  looked 

down  on  you. 
The  sunlight  is  a  softer  gold — it  gave  its  glow  to  you. 
All  things  to  me  are  more  divine,  around,  about,  above ; 
The  whole  world  is  a  paradise,  for  in  it  dwells  my  love. 
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AFTER  VACATION 

BV   BENNETT  CERF   (AGE    I5) 

{Silver  Badge) 

September!  Labor  Day  has  come,  and  with  it  the  end 
of  vacation  for  the  year.  One  last,  fleeting  glance  at 
the  village  and  the  hotel  from  the  car  window,  and  we 
arc  off.  bound  for  home !  And  as  the  train  draws 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  city,  in  proportion  our  excite- 
ment grows.  A  plunge  into  the  tuniul.  a  jolt.  and.  "All 
off!"  cries  the  porter, 
grinning  as  we  hand  him 
his  tip. 

Back  into  the  bustle  of 
the  large  city,  the  clang- 
ing of  bells  and  the  toot- 
ing of  horns.  Broadway, 
with  its  millions  of  tiny. 
yet  brilliant,  electric  lights 
— we  are  home  !  And  as 
wc  make  a  dive  for  the 
news-stand  for  an  **extra" 
(which,  by  the  way,  is  the 
first  evening  paper  we 
have  seen  in  ages) ,  our 
hearts  throb;  instinctively 
we  throw  out  our  chests. 
After  all,  there  was  some- 
thing missing  in  the  coun- 
try, an  indefinable  some- 
thing that  seemed  some- 
what to  spoil  our  pleasure. 
Perhaps  it  was  the  air  of 
loneliness  and  quiet  :  wc  ..^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ,.amilv." 
were  born  in  the  city  and  ny  venettk  m.  willard, 

brought   up    in    the   city —  ■^ge  15. 

brought  up  to  be  one  of  a 

great  multitude,  brought  up  to  dodge  autos  and  the  like, 
to  rush  and  hustle. — and  we  can't  do  without  it! 

Happily,  therefore,  we  enter  our  cozy  little  home,  and 
find,  to  our  amazement,  that  the  trunk  is  already  there  ! 
Marvel  of  marvels  !  Now  our  happiness  is  complete  ! 
What  if  Mother's  and  Sister's  dresses  are  so  wrinkled 
that  "they  'II  have  to  turn  right  around  and  have  them 
pressed  all  over  again"?  what  if  everything  smells  ter- 
ribly of  camphor?  what  if  the  painters  are  due  in  a  week 
or  two  to  turn  the  house  topsyturvy?  We  feci  like  giv- 
ing three  lusty  cheers,  and  making  oodles  of  resolutions 
that  we  're  going  to  work — work  hard  and  well  the 
coming  winter  ; — we  're  back  ! 

After  all,  there  's  no  place  like  home! 

TO  ONE  I  LOVED 
{My  old  nurse) 

BY   NINA   M.   RYAN    (aGE    i6) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Dear  wrinkled  face  and  tender,  watchful  eyes, 

It  hurts  so  not  to  have  you  sitting  there — 
When  twilight  comes  and  nursery  Limps  arc  lit — 

With  outstretched  arms,  in  the  old  rocking-chair. 

There  's  no  one  now  to  sing  us  fairy  songs 
And  tell  of  Sheila  and  the  Holy  Well; 

No  one  to  chant  the  strange  old  Irish  words 
That  children  murmured  by  the  Witches'  Fell. 

P.ut.  Nurse  dear,  though  the  little  fairy  folk 
You  loved  so  well  have  taken  you  at  last, 

Your  loyal  faith  and  service  still  remain, 
As  tender  memories  of  a  happy  past. 


A  MYSTERY 

by  je.\n  e.  freeman  (age  15) 

{Honor  Member) 

Two  tarts  were  perched  upon  a  shelf, 

A  tempting,  juicy  pair; 
A  little  lad  stood  down  below, 
And  when  I  to  that  shelf  did  go. 
They  were  no  longer  there. 

I  glanced  about,  and  where  they  were 

I  really  could  not  see ; 
Believe  me,  when  I  truly  say 
That  to  this  very  latest  day, 

'T  is  still  a  mystery. 

THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  1.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 
No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE,  I 

I'.unice  M.  Koesel 
Uorothy  von  Olkcr 
(^iladys  Miller 
Suzetta  Herter 
Irene  M.  Evans 
Marguerite  Slegler 
Adelaide  E.  Morey 
Frances  Kestenbaum 
Claire  H.  Roesch 
Viula  P'cder 
Agnes  Nolan 
Kiith  Schmidt 
ICti^abc-th  Doyle 
Anne  I'ctorsun 
John  T.  Opie 
I'.leanor  N.  Kent 
A.  G.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Dorothy  H.  Mack 
Dorothy  Walworth 
Elizabeth  Cobb 
Elizabeth  C.  Carter 
Catherine  Lloyd 
Katherine  R.  "Blake 
Margaret  M.  Miner 
Francis  D,  Hays 
Frcdrica  McLean 
Lucile  Walter 
Margaret  Herbert 
J.  P.  O'Brien 
Martha  E.  Whittemore 
Josephine  Hoyt 
EuEcne  J.  Vacco 
Philip  R.  Nichols 
Helcne  M.  Roesch 
Edith  L.  Mattice 
F.  V.  Hebard 
Dorothea  Haupt 
Eva  Goldbeck 
Henrietta  M.  Archer 
Elizabeth  G.  Oslus 
Mildred  O.  Whcek-r 
Marion  H-  Weinstein 
Richard  ^L  Gudeman 
Laura  Morris 
Katbryn  Motley 
Petty  Penny 
St.  Clair  Sherwood 
Dorothy  Davie 
Watson  Davis 
Margaret  Lautz 
Sarah  Rondy 
Alvina  Rapp 
Lucile  G.  Phillips: 
r.cttic  Porter 
JJorothy  R.  Johnson 
'I'hora  Gerald 
Alfred  Valentine 
Louise  Cramer 
Dorothy  Le\'y 


Anna  McAncar 
Elsie  Baum 
Theron  C.  Hoyt 
Olive  E.  Bishop 
Ruth  Dagnall 
John  Heselton 
Isadorc  Cooper 
Emmeline  C.  Shultes 
Rlab  Barber 
Gladys  M.  Smith 
Elmaza  Fletcher 
Ruth  Williamson 
Anna  M.  Sanford 
^L1bcl  Macferran 
.■\nna  ^\''ashbu^n 
Hazel  Pettit 
Rachel  E.  Saxton 
Maurice  Johnson 
Carrol  Mitchell 
Nell  Upshaw 


Eva  Albancsi 
lohn  Perez 
Doris  F.  Halman 
Elizabeth  Dobbin 
Eleanor  Johnson 
Eleanor  Linton 
Klizabcth  Macdonald 
Edwina  Pomeroy 
Elizabeth  Lard 
Caroline  F.  Ware 
Katherine  Bull 
Margaret  C  Bland 
Katharine  Rlggs 
Adele  Chapin 
Margaret  Pennewell 
Lucy  C.  Ricketson 
Edna  NL  Guck 
Sarah  ^L  Bradley 
Elizabeth  H.  Yates 
Isobel  Simpson 


*'a  friend  of  the  family, 
nv  helen  dennett,  age  13. 


PROSE,  2 

Edward  Eliscu 
Rose  Kadishevitz 
Olive  E.  Northup 
Isabella  Rugg 


VERSE,  I 

Helen  A.  Winans 

Dorothy  C.  Snyder 

Emily  S.  Stafford 

Emanuel  FarbstcJn 

Carolyn  T.  Ladd 

(Constance  Withcrall 

Minnie  Wc^-er 

Jeannette  K.  Laus 

Grace  N.  Sherburne 

(irace  C.  Frecse 

Mary  L.  Morse 

Gertnide  T.  Hcnshaw    Olga  V.  S.  Owens 

Ruth  M.  Paine  Elizabeth  Pratt 

Elizabeth  P.  Smith  Ferris  Neave 


Beth  M.  Nichols 
Henr>'  C.  Miner,  Jr. 
Sarah  Borock 
Mary  M.  Flock 
Mlltfred  R.  Campbell 
Nell  Adams 
Jfssie  Edgeily 
Harriet  A.  Wickwirc 
Eleanor  D,  Hall 
Florence  L.  Kite 
Kuth  B.  Brewster 
Francesca  W.  MoflFat 
Elsie  L.  Lusty 
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Ivan  C.  Lake 
Nora  R.  Swain 
Hannah  Rayburn 
Elizabeth  D.  Terry 
Florence  W.  Towle 
Mignon  H.  Eliot 
Priscilla  Fuller 

VERSE,  2 

Helen  Schoening 
Helen  M.  Phillips 
Dorothy  F.  Robinson 
Rosamond  S.Crompton 
Madeline  Buzzell 
Maria  B.  Piatt 
Eunice  T.  Cole 
Lucile  H.  Quarry 
Felice  Jarecky 
Phoebe  M.  ^Ioore 
Virginia  A.  Carlson 
Sara  L.  Sappol 
Margaret  Kilgariff 
Margaret  Jordan 
Louise  C.  Witherell 
Richard  C.  Ramsey 

DRAWINGS,  I 

Kenneth  C.  Da\'is 
S.  Dorothy  Bell 
Welthea  B.  Thoday 
Arthur  Beckhard 
Margaret  E.  Hanscom 
Paul  Sullivan 
Henrietta  H.  Henning 

DRAWINGS,  3 

Mary  Porcher 
Marguerite  S.  Pearson 
Emily  Seaber.  2d 
Mildred   H.  Aaron 
Helen  Spies 
^Iarion  S.  Bradley 
Doris  Lobenstine 
Emily  L.  Cobb 
Frances  Badger 
Elizabeth  Jones 
V.  Grimble 
Mavis  Carter 
Alice  Warren 
Mary  L.  Hunter 
Pauline  Coburn 
Katharine  B.  Neilson 
Mary  McKittrick 
Louisa  Mustin 
Catharine  Watjen 
Elizabeth  Thompson 
Jennie  E.  Everden 
Rita  Jarvis 
Ellen  R.  Haines 
Murray  C.  Haines 
Nora  C.  B.  Stirling 
Alta  I.  Da\-is 
Samuel  Kirkland 

iane  Ellis 
ois  C.  Myers^ 
Charlotte  F.  Kennedy 
Catharine  H.  Graub 
Alice  F.  Lew 
Elizabeth  Ash 
Adelaide  Winter 
Jennie  Ekroth 
Helen  F.  Bingham 
Dorothy  Fisher 
Joseph  Ehrlich 
Sadie  R.  Corcoran 
Elizabeth  V.  Moose 
Herbert  Sternau 
Katherine  Young 
Paulyne  F.  May 
Madeline  Zeisse 
Mary  Winslow 
Lucile  Robertson 
Dorothy  Brown 
Jessie  £.  Alison 
Beatrice  Cozine 
Otto  Heboid 
Dorothy  Calkins 
Mary  E.  Mayes 
Henry  J.  Meloy 
Carolyn  Nethercot 
Caesar  A.  Rinaldi 
Leonora  B.  Kennedy 


William  Kane 
Alene  S.  Little 
Mildred  Fisher 
Josephine  M. 

Whitehouse 
Winifred  W. 

Whitehouse 
Joseph  Dennis 
Annette  N.  Wright 
E.  Dargan  Butt 
Gladys  S.  Conrad 
Elizabeth  Snyder 
Henry  P.  Staats 
Edith  M.  Smith 
Janet  S.  Taylor 
Emilie  Bohm 
Ethel  W.  Kidder 


Margaret  Bliss 
Hobarl  Skofield 
Walter  P.  Miller,  Jr. 
Elise  N.  Stein 
Catharine  M.  French 
Anita  Marburg 
D.  H.  Morris,  Jr. 
Howland  H.  Paddock 
Mary  Drury 
Dorothy  J.  Stewart 
Louise  de  Gaugne 
Mildred  Rightmire 
Margaret  Anderson 
Leona  Tackabury 
Dorothy  Gladding 
George  M.  Bird 
Alexander  M.  Greene 


Winifred  W.  Newcomb  Mary  S.  Esselstyn 


Margaret  R. 
Gold  th  wait 
Marion  S.  Kaufmann 
Imogen  C.  Noyes 
Louise  S.  May 
Jack  Field 
J,  M.  Hirschmann 
fane  W.  Neilso 


Sarnia  Marquand 
Elizabeth  Carpenter 
Richard  G.  Atkinson 
Margaret  Briinnow 
Paulina  Ayers 
Madelaine  R.  Brown 
Louise  Stuart 
Margaret   K.  Hinds 


James  A.  Pennypacker  Gretchen  Rand 
Margaret  Earle 


PHOTOGRAPHS,! 


Gall  Morrison 
M.  Gilliland  Husband 
Howard  N.  Tandy 
Marion  Dale 
Helen  Lewengood 

Madeline  W.  Gammon  Doris  Grimble 
Charles  A. Stickney,  Jr.  Yvonne  Zenut 
Gladys  E.  Livermore      Alice  J.  Loughran 
Howard  R.Sherman, 
.Ir. 


I.nrna  Kingston 
Daniel  S.  Wood,  Jr. 
Elsie  Wright 
Marian  B,  Mishler 
Mar>'  J.  Johnson 
Madeline  McCarty 
Lucy  Pomeroy 


)ulia  M.  Hicks 
John  J.  Miller 
Katherine  G.  Batts 
Dorothy  Deming 
Margaret  Griffith 
Marjorie  K.  Gibbons 
Benjamin  A.  G. 

Thorndike 
Lilian  L.  Remsen 


Eloise  M.  Peckham 

Sallie  Crawford 

Laura  Barney 

Elaine  Manley 

R.  Levison 

Helen  H.  Wilson 

Hope  Satterthwaite 

Frances  B.  Roberts 

M.  Alison  Mclntyre  PUZZLES,  i 

Harriet  Van  Ueusen 

Henry  G.  T.  Langdon  Gustav'Diechmann 

Dorothy  Leonard  Edith  Pierpont 

Louise  A.  Wiggenhorn      Stickney 

Dorothy  K.  Grundy        Alvin  E.  Blomquist 

Mary  E.  Jackson  Arthur  Schwarz 

Forris  Atkinson  A.  B.  BHnn 

Theodora  R.  Eldredge  Salvatore  Mammano 

Ruth  E.  Prager  "Chums" 

Evelyn  S.  Guy  Miriam  Goodspeed 

Edward  Starr  Constance  Guyot 

Esther  Atwood  Cameron 

Elizabeth  T.  E,  Brooks  Bessie  Radlofsky 


Frances  A.  Scott 
Homer  I.  Mitchell 
Christine  Crane 
Alice  S.  Nicoll 
Patrina  M.  Colis 
Estelle  Raphael 
Lydia  S.  Morris 
Virginia  Nirdlinger 
Martha  Robinson 
Dorothy  Collins 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Shirley  Nierling 
Richard  E.  Williams 
Lucy  Lewton 
Thomas  Reed,  Jr. 
Perry  B.  Jenkins 
Jane  A.  Langthorn 
Rose  Marimon 
Nancy  French 
Allen  McGill 
Mary  L.  Black 
Mildred  Hughes 
Jeanne  E.  Welles 


Nat.  M.  Wilson 
Adele  Courtleigh 
Henry  Ardsley 
Jerry  V.  Thrums 
Peyton  Spooner 
Cecil  Reinhardt 
Horace  Porter 
Gladys  Brown 
Edith  Lowe 


Juliet  Thompson 
Eleanor  Manning 
Eugenia  St.  Towle 
Elizabeth  E.  Abbott 
Wyllys  P.  Ames 
Virginia  Lee  Conner 
Lionel  Henderson 
Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Marguerite  T.  Arnold 
Carl  Fichandler 
Tena  O'Leary 
Alpheus  B.  Stickney 
Margaret  Spaulding 
Joseph  B.  Morse 
Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 
Eleanor  W.  Bowker 
Warwick  Beardsley 
Joe  Earnest 

PUZZLES,  2 

Parker  Lloyd  Smith 
Sophie  C.  Hills 
Virginia  M.  Thompson 
Gladys  Funck 


Eugene  D.  McCarthy     Elizabeth  Jones 
Margaret  A.  Bauer         Virginia  Hitch 


Clara  E.  Quinlivan 
Robert  Bacheler 
Alice  Greene 
Wirth  F.  Ferger 
Dorothy  Thorndike 
Winifred  Jellifife 


Evelyn  Brady 
Jonas  Goldberg 
Armand  Donaldson 
Edith  J.  Smith 
Jean  F.  Benswanger 
Leonora  B.  Kennedy 


Alice  M.  Pincus 
Corrie  V.  Calkins 
Elvira  Tompsun 
Henry  Sterns 
Frank  S.  Stone 
Downley  Vardon 
Gertrude  O'Neil 
Elbert  H.  Day 
Marguerite  Story 


Frank  Hard  wick 
Foster  Drake 
Homer  Ellsworth 
Thomas  Atkins 
Francis  Bumes 
Elizabeth  Ryder 
Henrietta  Stein 
Percy  Gangloff 
Narcisse  Rejane 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  172 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  original  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  172  will  close  February  24  (for  for- 
eign members  February  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  June. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "In  Blossom  Time." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.     Subject,  "  The  Village  Mystery. " 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "  Phayground  Pictures." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,    "  On  Time!  "  or  a  Heading  for  June. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Riddle-bo.x." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows;  Prize,  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected  "  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  fe-n  words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
aeeompanied  by  a  self-aJdresseJ  and  stamped  en^etop  of  the 
proper  size  to  //old  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

.\ny  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  wifl  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  in/ist  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  wlio  must  be 
convinced  beyond  doubt — and  must  stale  in  writing — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin  ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  "  .\nswers  to 
Puzzles." 
Address :  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


Ven'Ice,  Italy. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  several  years, 
and  you  arc  my  favorite  ninsazinc.     I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  niapazine  (at  least  I  have  never  seen  it)  that  has 
such  splendid  stories  and  interesting  competitions. 

All  the  stories  in  the  St.  Nicholas  are  so  good  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  choose  which  I  care  for  most,  but  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  "More  Than  Conquerors"  is 
my  favorite. 

I  always  get  the  St.  Nicholas  late,  for  it  is  sent 
from  America  to  our  bankers,  and  is  forwarded  from 
there  to  where  we  are.  So  it  is  seldom  that  I  have  any 
hope  of  my  contribution  getting  to  you  in  time. 

My  younger  brother  is  as  anxious  to  re.id  you  as  I  am, 
>o  there  is  always  a  scramble  when  you  arrive. 
Your  admiring  reader, 

Alice  Warre.v. 


MA^•IL.^,  Philippine  Islands. 
DtAR   St.    Nichoi_^s:    Wc    are    now    in    Manila   at   the 
palace,    or    the    governor-general's    house,    because    my 
father  is  Governor-General  Harrison,  and  we  arc  going 
to  stay  here  four  long  years. 

Wc    live    right    on    the    Pasig    River,    which    is    very 
muddy  and  dirty. 

Our  trip  was  very  interesting,  going  to  Japan  and  all 
that. 

I  have  never  seen  a  letter  from  here  before. 
With  wishes  for  a  long  life  I  remain 
Your  loving  reader, 

Virginia  R.  Harrison   (age  12). 


YONKERS.   \.   Y. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:   I   have  taken  you  for  five  years. 
So   I    thought    I    would    write    and    thank   you    for   the 
many  hours  of  pleasure  you  have  given  me. 

"The  Land  of  Mystery,"  "Beatrice  of  Dencwood," 
and  "More  Than  Conquerors"  are  my  favorites.  Father 
particularly  likes  the  last,  while  my  small  cousin  enjoys 
the  Brownies. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  League,  and  my 
brother  and  I  have  both  been  once  on  the  first  Roll  of 
Honor. 

The   Letter-box    is   very   interesting.      I   could    never 
end  in  telling  you  how  much   I   like   St.   Nicholas.     I 
wonder  what  I  did  before  I  knew  you? 
Your  interested  reader, 

Helen  Snow. 


Eltham  Park,  London,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  feel  I  must  write  and  tell  you 
how  I  like  your  magazine ;  it  is  all  so  very  interesting, 
and  I  think,  on  the  average,  American  children  are 
more  clever  than  their  English  cousins.  This  is  com- 
plimentary, but  I  think  it  is  true,  at  least  from  the 
League  contributions  it  seems  so.  I  wish  I  could  get  a 
lot  more  English  children  to  join.     I  think  I  will  try. 

I  have  felt  a  greater  inclination  for  drawing  since  I 
heard  about  the  League.  I  was  always  fond  of  sketch- 
ing, but  never  found  anywhere  to  send  my  sketches.  I 
had  a  short  story  brought  out  in  a  magazine  last  May, 
but  I  find  more  encouragement  in  your  magazine. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  that  I  liked  the  article  on 
London  fire-engines  very  much  indeed.  Our  Eltham 
horse-drawn  engine  was  quickest  to  turn  out  in  a  com- 


petition for  all  the  London  stations.  It  had  the  swing- 
ing harness,  an  American  device,  but  now  we  have  a 
motor  fire-engine.  It  was  the  first  engine  of  its  kind 
used  in  the  London  district. 

I  can  speak  both  French  and  German.     I  like  German 
best,  though. 

I  have  to  lie  down  a  good  deal,  and  I  nearly  always 
read  you  then  ;  you  are  one  of  my  best  companions. 

With  best  wishes, 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Edith  Maiif.l  Smith  (age  16). 


PlETERSBURG,   TrANSVAAL,    SoUTII    AfKICA. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in 
reading  your  stories,  especially  the  interesting  articles 
called  "With  Men  Who  Do  Things."  "Beatrice  of  Dene- 
wood"  was  such  a  pretty  story,  I  enjoyed  it  immensely. 
I  love  reading,  and  like  nothing  better  than  to  spend  an 


THE    split    hock. 

afternoon  with  a  book.  I  've  only  taken  you  since 
October,  1912,  but  look  forward  to  my  month's  copy 
regularly. 

I  live  in  South  Africa  and  love  this  country,  it  's  so 
very  sunny  and  bright.  It  was  almost  unbearably  hot 
here  before  Christmas :  we  thought  we  would  never  sur- 
vive the  heat.     It  really  was  awful. 

I  am  inclosing  a  snap-shot  which  I  took  when  out  for 
a  picnic  sixteen  miles  from  town.  It  is  of  a  split  rock 
which  is  quite  unique,  for  it  has  a  winding  path  right 
through  it,  and  one  can   walk  through   it   with  comfort. 
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It   is    caused   simply    by   tlie    constant    tricl<Iing   of   rain 
through  the  tiny  cracks  in  this  huge  rock. 

From  your  most  interested  reader, 

Geraldine  Allin  (age  15). 


Bayhead,  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Please  excuse  nie  for  not  writing 
in  ink,  'cause  Mother  and  Father  won't  let  me,  'cause  I 
spill  it  all  over  myself.  I  have  had  your  magazine  for 
nearly  three  years,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  like 
"Beatrice  of  Denewood"  better  than  any  story  I  have 
ever  read. 

I  just  got  my  magazine  this  morning.  I  have  started 
about  twenty  times  to  write  to  you.  but  something  al- 
ways happens  ;  nothing  happened  this  time. 

With  much  love, 

Forsyth  Patterson  (age  9). 


Elizabeth.  N.  J. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  only  the  second  time  I 
have  w-ritten  to  you,  but  I  really  must  again  tell  you 
how  much  I  enjoy  you.  I  have  belonged  to  the  League 
for  about  three  months,  but  I  have  never  yet  sent  any- 
thing; I  think  I  will  try  this  month. 

You  have  been  a  companion  to  me  for  three  years, 
and  I  hope  to  continue  right  along. 

I  think  "The  Land  of  Mystery"  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  stories  I  have  ever  read,  and  I  also  liked  "Dor- 
othy, the  Motor-girl"  and  "The  Lady  of  the  Lane,"  and 
was  sorry  when  they  stopped. 

I  am  very  fond  of  writing  stories,  and  a  friend  and  I 
are  at  work  on  a  series.  We  hope  we  will  make  a  suc- 
cess of  them. 

Your  devoted  reader, 

Barbara  Coyne  (age  11). 


Hexham-on-Tyne,  England. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :    I   received  my  first  copy  of  you 
this  month,  and  liked  it  very  much. 

I  think  the  serial  story  called  "The  Runaway"  is  very 
interesting,  and  I  can  hardly  wait  for  the  next  number 
to  go  on  with  it.  Most  of  the  other  stories  I  have  re- 
read several  times  already. 

Although  I  am  English,  I  have  lived  in  America  for 
five  years.  It  was  at  a  pretty  seaside  place  called  Win- 
throp,  near  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

A  year  ago,  we  came  back  to  England  on  the 
Cunarder  Franconia,  a  ship  of  18,000  tons,  and  the 
largest  in  the  Boston  service. 

Hexham  is  a  pleasantly  situated  town  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Tyne,  twenty  miles  from  the  nearest  city, 
Newcastle.  Although  comparatively  small,  it  is  some- 
what historic. 

In  the  year  1464,  a  battle  took  place  at  Hexham  be- 
tween Henry  VI  and  Lord  Montacute,  during  the  War 
of  the  Roses.  Probably  many  know  the  pretty  little 
story  about  the  escape  of  Queen  Margaret  and  her  in- 
fant son,  for  when  the  king's  army  was  defeated,  they 
were  obliged  to  flee  into  the  woods,  where  they  met  a 
robber  who  was  very  kind  to  them,  and  gave  them 
shelter  in  his  cave.  A  cave  which  fringes  the  Dipton 
burn  near  Hexham  is  called  Queen  Margaret's  cave  on 
the  strength  of  this  story.  Although  a  great  many 
believe  it  to  be  the  actual  cave,  it  is  in  reality  a  fiction 
as  far  as  Northumberland  is  concerned,  for  the  incident 
really  took  place  in  the  forest  of  Hainault.  Moreover,  the 
nature  of  the  rock  is  such  as  to  render  the  very  exis- 
tence of  the  cave  at  that  time  doubtful. 


Hexham  Abbey  is  also  of  interest.  It  was  built  by 
St.  Wilfred  si.x  or  seven  hundred  years  ago,  but  is 
called  "The  Priory  Church  of  St.  Andrew."  It  was 
burned  down  when  Galloway,  Wallace,  and  Bruce  de- 
stroyed the  town  at  different  periods,  only  its  walls 
remaining  standing.  Since  then,  it  has  been  rebuilt, 
and  a  year  or  two  ago,  a  new  section  was  built  on.  The 
Chapter  House  is  still  in  ruins  however. 

The  abbey  has  a  very  beautiful  chime  of  bells. 
These  bells  are  so  celebrated  that  a  gentleman,  visiting 
in  Rome,  in  listening  to  some  organ  music  in  the  streets 
there,  was  told  that  a  certain  part  of  the  music  was  an 
imitation  of  the  beautiful  Abbey  Church  bells  at  Hex- 
ham, in  England.  The  present  peal  was  recast  in  1742 
from  a  peal  of  six  which  had  hung  in  the  old  abbey 
tower  for  centuries,  and  which  was  praised  by  many 
tourists  of  note.  The  present  peal  consists  of  eight 
bells. 

The  Moot  Hall  is  the  next  building  of  interest  to  the 
abbey.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  was  beheaded  there, 
after  the  battle  of  1464.  In  earlier  years,  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  defend  the  abbey  and  its  property 
in  time  of  danger,  or  for  a  tower  on  which  sentinels 
could  look  out  for  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

The  manor  office  is  also  of  note,  and  was  probably 
used  for  similar  purposes  as  the  Moot  Hall,  though  not 
quite  as  old  as  the  latter  building. 

Although  now  living  in  Hexham,  I  am  not  a  native 
of  the  town.  I  belong  to  a  little  place  called  Halt- 
whistle,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Hexham,  where  we  lived 
before  going  to  America  in  1907. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Elsie  M.  Bell  (age  15). 


Tolland,  Colo. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  in  the  mountains  at  a  height 
of  9000  feet.  My  little  five-year-old  sister  and  I  are 
having  a  very  nice  time  up  here.  I  have  just  gotten  in 
a  lot  of  wood  in  the  push-cart  we  have.  Father  chopped 
it,  and  then  he  helped  me  to  bring  it  in  and  fill  the  big 
wood-box.     Most  of  the  wood  I  get  in  is  lodge-pole  pine. 

We  see  a  lot  of  birds,  and  we  see  a  lot  of  flowers. 
Mother  planted  an  alpine  gentian  last  year  when  we 
were  here,  and  we  think  it  has  come  up  this  year,  too. 

Mother  thought  up  a  little  verse  for  us  to  fit  into  that 
poem  of  yours  called  "A  Vacation  Song."     Here  it  is: 

I  know  where  I  'II  be,  I  'II  be. 
As  soon  as  1  "m  free,  so  free. 

On  mountains  high 

So  near  the  sky. 
The  clouds,  will  play  with  me,  with  me. 

Yotir  loving  reader, 

Joseph  Denison  Elder  (age  7). 


Southsea,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  never  written  to  you  before, 
but   I   must  write  to  you  now  to  tell  you  how  much  I 
enjoyed  "The  Land  of  Mystery." 

My  mother  is  an  American,  and  she  always  used  to 
have  St.  Nicholas  when  she  was  a  little  girl. 

In  1908,  we  went  out  to  Mauritius  for  three  years. 
It  was  very  hot  there,  and  many  of  the  natives  died  of 
the  plague.  W^e  had  many  pets  out  there,  a  dog,  a  cat, 
two  pigeons,  two  canaries,  and  a  duck,  also  a  big  horse, 
called  Percy.  I  was  only  four  years  old  when  I  went 
out  to  Mauritius,  and  now  I  am  nine.  I  have  a  sister 
named  Betty  who  is  six  and  a  half. 

Your  loving  reader. 

Peggv  Waymocth. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZiJLKS  IN 

New- Year's  Acrostic.  Primals,  Maria  Edgeworth;  finals,  "  Cas- 
tle Rackrcnt."  Cross-words:  t.  Mimic.  2-  Arena.  3.  Rebus.  4.  In- 
apt. 5.  Annul.  6  Elite.  7.  Drear.  8.  Greta.  9.  Ethic.  10.  Wreak. 
II.  Oiler.     12.  Rifle.     13.  Token.     14.  Haunt. 

Triple  Beheadings  and  Triple  Curtailings.  Robert  Burns,  i. 
Opc-rat-ive.  2.  Abs-orb-cnt.  3.  Pro-bal-ion.  4.  Imp<end-ing.  5.  Int- 
rud-uce.  6.  Con>tin-ent.  7.  Rab-bin>isTn.  8.  Sat-urn-tan.  9.  Mat-rim- 
oay.     la  Mag-net-ism.     11.  Sen-sat-ion. 

Illustrated  Diagonal.  Mozart,  i.  Mortar.  2.  Poodle.  3.  Liz- 
ard.    4-  Banana.     5.  Retort.     6.  Cornet. 

Numerical  Enigma. 

"  Music  washes  away  from  the  soul  the  dust  of  every-day  life." 

Novel  Double  Diagonal.  Greece,  Servia.  From  1  to  8.  Belgrade : 
0  to  14,  Athens.  Cross-words:  i.  Gorges,  a.  Draper.  3.  Emerge.  4. 
Havens.     5.  Bisect.     6.  Alcove. 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-bo.x,  care  of  Thf.  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  NovEstBER  Numrer  were  received  before  November  24  from  Helen  G.  Robb — Douglass  Mar- 
baker — Eleanor  E.  Carrol— Horace  B.  Da\'is — Russell  Herman — Gladys  S.  Conrad — Gavin  Watson — Hildegarde  L.  Maedje — Anne  Barton 
Townsend — Harold  Kirby — Max  Stolz — Marjorie  Marks — Mary  I..  Ingles — Arnold  Guyot  Cameron — William  T.  Flickinger— Evelyn  Hillman 
—Frances  B.  Gardiner — "  Terrapin  " — Rutli  V.  A.  Spicer — Janet  Brouse — ''Chums  " — Lothrop  IJartlett — Helen  A.  Moulton — Thomas  D.  Cabot 
—Lois  Hopkins— Katharine  Chapman — Gertrude  Yan  Home— Dorothy  Livingston — John  T.  Brown — "Allil  and  Adi" — Esther  Ward — Jessie 
Weiss — Florence  S.  Carter — "  Midwood" — Edgar  H.  Rossbach — Theodore  H.  Ames — Florence  M.  Treat — Claire  A.  Hepner — Sophie  Rosenheim. 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  November  Number  were  received  before  November  24  from  Henr>*  G.  Herzoc,  8 — Martin  H.  \Vhite,  8 — Tina 
O'Lcarj*.  8 — Eleanor  Manning,  8— Fanny  Schleisner,  7 — Albert  E.  Griflin,  Jr.,  7 — Janet  B.  Fine,  6 — Philip  H.  Ward,  6 — Marian  E.  Stearns,  6— 
Amy  Erlandsen,  6 — Dorothy  Hieber.  4 — Helen  E.  Nev.  4— Cornelia  F.  Goldbeck,  4 — Dorothy  Crane,  ■* — Frances  K.  Marlatt,  3 — Rosalie  L. 
Smith,  3— Nellie,  3— R.  Bartlett,  3— H.  Okell,  2— E.  Bray,  2— N.  French.  2— C.  F.  Chandler,  2— G.  M.  Potter,  2— F.  Rogers,  2— G.  Aich,  2— 
"Puzzler,"  2— C.  Hartt,  2 — David  P.  G.  Cameron,  2— C.  M.  Wood.  2— C.  A.  Rinaldi,  i— M.  Feuerman,  1— V.  A.  L  ,  i— S.  Mammano,  i— A. 
Harrisson,  i — F.  W.  Floyd,  Jr.,  i — E.  Mayo,  i — R.  M.  Regan,  i  — E.  Carpenter,  1— R.  L.  \Viel,  i— J.  G.  Greene,  1 — H.  Herren,  1 — F.  Cuntz, 
I— R.  Leech,  i. 


IHE JANUARY  NUMBER 

Double  Word-sqi/are.    i.  Obese.   2.  Brawn.    3.  Eared.    4.  Swede. 

5.  Ended,     i.  Raw.     2.  Are.     3.  Wed. 

Word-square,    i.  Caste.    2.  Abhor.    3.  Shine.    4.  Tonic.    5.  Erect. 

Roman  Diagonal.  Hannibal.  Cross-words:  i.  Heraclea.  2.  Cati- 
line. 3.  Sentinum.  4.  Cornelia.  5.  Philippi.  6.  Superbus.  7.  Aurc- 
lian.     8.  Quirinal. 

Novel  Acrostic.  Initials,  Emancipation  ;  third  row.  Proclamation. 
Cross-words:  i.   Empty.     2.   Marsh.     3.   Aloud.     4.  Nicer.     5.  Colon. 

6.  Image.     7.  Pumas.     8.  Alarm,     g.    Total.     10.    Idiot.      11.  Odors. 
12.  Nancy. 

Oblique  Rectangle,  i.  A.  2.  Imp.  3.  Amain.  4.  Piles.  5. 
Never.  6.  Sepia.  7.  Rifle.  8.  Alarm.  9.  Error.  10.  Molar.  11. 
Rajah.  12.  Rapid.  13.  Hives.  14,  Deter.  15.  Scrum.  16-  Rupee. 
17.  Metre.  18.  Erase.  19.  Essay.  20.  Eased.  21.  Yearn.  22.  Drain. 
23.  Nihil.     24.  Niter.     25.  Leg.     26.    R. 


CKOSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  hat.  but  not  in  cap; 
My  second  in  sleep,  but  not  in  nap; 
My  third  is  in  bread,  but  not  in  meat; 
My  fourth  is  in  warm,  but  not  in  heat; 
My  fifth  is  in  ink.  but  not  in  water; 
My  sixth  is  in  niece,  but  not  in  daughter; 
My  seventh    in  Rrove,  but  not  in  tree; 
My  whole  is  a  fish  we  sometimes  see. 

ALFRED  CURJEL  (age  lo),  League  Member. 

CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  central  row  of  letters  spell  the  name  of  a 
famous   American    writer. 

1.  A  guide.  2.  Obscurity.  3.  To  misuse.  4.  A  water- 
nymph.  5.  An  insertion.  6.  A  frolic.  7.  To  let.  8.  A 
feminine  nickname.  0.  In  disguise.  10.  A  throng.  11. 
A  city  of  Montana.     12.  To  bury. 

ELIZABETH  M.  BRAND  (age  !3),  League  Member. 

DIAGONAL 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number 
of  letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,   the    diagonal,   beginning   with   the   upper,    left- 


hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter, 
will  spell  the  name  of  a  beautiful  city. 

Cross-words  :  i.  A  region  uninhabited  by  htiman 
beings.  2.  Pouched  animals.  3.  Hopeless.  4.  A  poison- 
ous weed.  5.  Imaginary.  6.  A  kind  of  small  brig  hav- 
ing no  square  mainsail.  7.  To  collect  into  an  assem- 
blage. 8.  Casual,  9.  Amusement.  10.  Place  of  abode. 
MARJORIE  K.  GIBBONS  (age  15) ,  HoHor  Member. 

rONlXDRriM 

Which  cutting  tool  would  make  the  best  incubator? 
SHERWOOD  BucKSTAFF  (age  12),  LcoQue  Member. 
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14 
15 


16 
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NORTEL  DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

Cross-words  :    i 


17 


I.  Part  of  a 
flower.  2.  A  king  of  Troy. 
3.  To  surmise.  4.  Circum- 
ference. 5.  Frilled  or  plaited 
lace.  6.  Bashfully.  7.  Mean- 
ing. 8.  A  Russian  measure 
of  length. 

Primal  zigzag,  a  flower ; 
final  zigzag,  the  gem  which 
is  assigned  to  the  month  named  by  the  figures  from  i  to 
8;  from  9  to  17,  a  pleasant  remembrance  often  bestowed 
during  that  month. 

EUGENE  SCOTT  (age  15),  Houor  Member. 
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THE  RIDDLE-BOX 


Itl-USTRATED  NUBEEEICAi  EXIGJIA 

In  this  numerical  enigma,  the  words  forming  it  are  pic- 
tured instead  of  described.  The  answer,  consisting  of 
forty-four  letters,  is  a  quotation  from  Charles  Lamb. 

AKITHMETICAX  PUZZLE 

(Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
When   Harold  asked  his  friend  Jack  how  old  he  was. 
Jack  replied  ; 

"I  am  two  years  older  than  one  sixth  of  my  father's 
age.  Four  years  ago,  I  was  one  seventh  as  old  as  my 
father.  Eight  years  from  now,  I  will  be  two  thirds 
older  than  I  am  now." 

How  old  were  Jack  and  his  father? 

J.    ROY    ELLIOTT    (age    I3). 

CONCEALED  D0UBI.E_TR.\NSP0SIT10NS 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Example  : 

Jack  Brown  resides  on   Simpson  Street ; 
He  says  he  's  sure  our  side  will  beat. 
In  the  above  is  concealed  a  day  in  March  ;  the  letters 
in  this  word  may  be  transposed  to  make  expires  and  rim. 
Answer,  ides  (in  resides)  ;  dies;  side. 

1.  Their  side,  the  one  that  won  the  candy; 
Her  ace,  the  card  that  came  in  handy. 

A  contest ;  a  measure  of  surface  ;  solicitude. 

2.  Less  than  a  hundred  shares  were  sold  ; 
The  company  had  lost  its  hold. 

A  timid  rodent ;  to  heed  ;  a  Greek  goddess. 

3.  "Can't  come,"  he  called,  *'  'cause  I  feel  bad  ; 
I  '11  come  sometime — don't  look  so  mad." 

A  famous  island  :  misery  ;  capable. 

4.  The  time  elapsed  ;  she  reappeared, 
Too  thinly  clad,  her  mother  feared. 

A  fruit ;  to  peel ;  to  harvest. 

5.  "Hope  Annie  found  you  all  quite  well ; 
I  arrived  in  time  to  visit  Nell." 

A  falsifier  ;  to  scoff ;  a  den. 

6.  The  captain  gave  a  sudden  start ; 
Despairing  fear  seized  every  heart. 

Lairs  ;  to  transmit ;  terminates. 

7.  Oh,  what  a  clamor  then  arose  : 
"Our  soldiers  have  attacked  the  foes  !" 

A  flower  ;  the  god  of  love  ;  painful. 

8.  Irene  gave  illness  as  a  reason ; 


It  seemed  but  little  less  than  treason. 
To  conceal ;  wickedness  ;  a  masculine  name. 
9.  The  doctor's  aid  was  not  required ; 
The  little  boy  was  only  tired. 
Uttered  ;  a  throne  ;  assists. 

10.  I  had  good  cause  to  doubt,  in  sooth, 
For  Emma  never  spoke  the  truth. 

Hair  on  the  neck  of  a  beast ;  title  ;  stingy. 

11.  His  Christmas  presents  gave  him  joy; 
The  first  a  book  to  please  a  boy. 

To  pierce  ;  bits  of  lace  on  a  bonnet ;  heavy  clubs. 

The  initials  of  the  last  of  the  three  words  defined 
(eleven  letters  in  all)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  noted 
English  essayist  born  in  February. 

LOWEY   A.    BIGGERS    (age    16). 

FBIMAL  AND  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  initial  letters  will  spell  a  famous  queen  of 
ancient  times,  and  the  central  letters  will  spell  a  famous 
queen  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Cross-woeds  :  i.  Neat.  2.  A  flowering  shrub.  3. 
Banishment.  4.  Flows  gently.  5.  A  thick  board.  6.  A 
book  for  photographs.  7.  Subject.  8.  Proportion.  9. 
To  detest. 

IDA  CRAMER  (age  12),  Hoiior  Member. 

DOUBLE  ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed,  the  zigzag  beginning 
with  the  upper,  left-hand  letter  and  ending  with  the 
lower,  left-hand  letter,  forms  a  quotation  from  Soph- 
ocles. The  zigzag  beginning  with  the  upper,  right- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  letter, 
forms  another  quotation  from  Sophocles. 

Cross-words:  i.  Not  present.  2.  To  blast.  3.  To 
protect.  4.  To  accompany.  5.  Muscular.  6.  Not  able. 
7.  To  labor  hard.  8.  To  stick  fast.  9.  Severe.  10.  A 
separate  portion  of  a  sentence.  11.  The  reputed  home 
of  Ulysses.  12.  Profits.  13.  One  who  makes  beer.  14. 
Gaudy.  15.  To  revolve  round  a  central  point.  16.  A 
famous  Greek  poetess.  17.  Tiny  fragments  of  bread. 
18.  One  who  employs  a  legal  adviser.  19.  A  coarse 
shoe.     20.  To  dismount.     21.  To  prepare  by  boiling. 

ISIDORE  HELFAND  (age   15),  Honor  Member. 
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.ARTHUR  RACKHAM:   THE  WIZARD  AT  HOME 

BV   KLKANOR  FARJEON 

There   have   been    three    creators    of   Rip    I'itn  him  without  thinking  of  the  otiier  two  as  well. 

iriiilclc.     The  first,  w-ho  was  Washington  Irving,  For  Joseph   Jefferson   was   my   grandfather,   and 

created  him  with  his  pen;  the  second,  who  was  Ri(>.   in   my   family,   is   regarded   as   a   household 

Joseph  Jefferson,  created  him  with  his  personal-  god  hy  inheritance. 

ity:  and  the  third,  who  is  .'Arthur  Rackham,  ere-         Rip  was  the  first  book  to  bring  Arthur   Rack- 

.'ited   him   with   his   brush.     .And   all   three   owed  ham   fame,   and   I   doubt  whether  it  had  to   pass 

Muich  to  another,  far  earlier,  and  unknown  crea-  through    so    severe    a   test   at    the   hands   of   the 

tor— the   nameless   imagination   which,    in   many  qualified  critics  as  at  our  hands,  who  judged  it 

lands,  through  many  ages,  built  up  the  haunted  from    a    special    personal    standpoint.      But    we 

storehouse  of  lore  and  legend  to  which  only  the  were  captured  instantly.     There  was  never  doubt 

true    imaginations    of    later    ages    possessed    the  that  this  dear  vagabond  figure  of  Rip  in  his  tat- 

key.      Irving,   Jefferson,    and    Rackham,    all   true  terdemalion  youth  — this  wild,   pathetic  figure  of 

imaginers  in  their  different  veins,  have  all  held  Rip  in  his  lorn  age — was  oiir  "Rip";  or  that  the 

that  key  in  their  possession  ;  and  though  it  is  of  red-roofed  village  under  the  haunted  mountains 

the  third  holder,  only,  that  I  am  writing,  it  is  for  was  his  village,   or   that   the   haunted   mountains 

a  particular  reason  impossible  for  me  to  think  of  were  the  "Kaatskills"  of  Hendrik  Hudson. 


Copyright, 
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ARTHUR   RACKHAM:  'IHE  WIZARD  AT   HOME 


[Mab., 


We  knew  Arthur  Rackhain's  Rip  before  we 
knew  Arthur  Rackhaui,  but  it  was  inevitable  that, 
after  knowing  the  book,  we  should  know  the 
man.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  separates  our 
houses,  and  it  was  not  long  before  that  ground 
was  covered. 

I  had  always  had  the  impression,  from  the  in- 
timate inside  knowledge  of  Fairy-land  which  his 
work  betrayed,  that  Arthur  Rackham  was  a  kind 
of  wizard:  that  he  only  pretended  to  call  him- 
self Arthur  Rackham,  and  hobgoblins  really 
hailed  him  by  some  mnre  mystic  name  on 
stormy  nights  on  Hampstead  Heath,  which  is  an 
easy  broomstick  ride  from  a  certain  little  house 
in  Chalcot  Gardens.  Acquaintance  has  not  en- 
tirely allayed  the  suspicion.  Arthur  Rackham 
looks  rather  like  a  wizard  —  a  wizard  of  the  un- 
malicious  order,  who  dabbles  in  sly,  freakish, 
and  delightful  arts.  He  watches  you  from  be- 
hind the  Spectacles  of  Cunning,   and  there   's  a 


into,  in  case  he  should  turn  me  into  a  speckled 
toad. 

If  you  know  .\rthur  Rackham's  fairy-land  of 
books  — if  you  know  ancient  .Esop  and  modern 
Peter,  and  their  immortal  equals,  Rip,  Undine 
and  Alice,  Puck  and  Mother  Goose:  if  you  know 
Grimm,  who  is  better  than  painted  gingerbread 
and  striped  sugar-sticks,  and  if  you  know  the 
gods  and  giants  and  dwarfs  and  nymphs  of  the 
legendary  Rhine  — not  only  through  the  wonder- 
makers  who  first  shaped  them  for  our  hearts, 
but  also  through  the  wonder-maker  who  has  re- 
shaped them  for  our  eyes — then  you  reallv  know 
as  nuich  of  -\rthur  Rackhatn  as  can  l)e  told.  But 
nowadays  we  cannot  leave  our  wonder-makers 
alone ;  we  must  know  how  they  live  and  where 
they  live,  and  what  they  do  when  they  are  not 
weaving  the  spells  that  have  enchained  us. 

You  must  not  be  disappointed  to  learn  that  this 
particular  magician  does  not  weave  his  particu- 


THli    Dl.\lN(;-ROOM. 


whimsical  line  in  his  face  that  can  translate  it-  lar   spells   underneath   a   hollow   tree,   in   one  of 

self  into  the  kindliest  of  smiles.     He  is  light  and  those    tiny   caverns   with   pillars   and    rafters   of 

spare   and  alert,   so   that   I   imagine   his   favorite  twisted  roots  which  time  and  again  in  his  books 

form   of   transformation   to   be   some   kind   of   a  he  has  peopled  for  us  with  delicate  elves.     There 

bird.      But    these   are   matters    I   do   not   inquire  is  nothing  disappointing  about  the  little  house  in 
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Chalcot  (iardens.  Outwardly  it  is  not  uiisuited 
to  the  pages  of  fairy  tale.  It  has  a  niellovv  red- 
and-brown  charm,  and  is  the  kind  of  house  that 
could  very  well  have  been  built  of  gingerbread 
and  candy.  Behind  the  house  is  the  kind  of  gar- 
den that  makes  me  feel  six  years  old  again :  a 
place  where  the  grass  and  trees  seem  to  preserve, 
in  an  atmosphere  of  fjuict  sunshine,  a  share  of 
memories  that  are  almost  like  expectations— it 
might  be  memories  of  a  child  they  expect  to 
come  again.  Some  gardens  have  this  air  for  me 
—  I  never  quite  know  why,  unless  they  resemble 
a  garden  I  played  in  when  I  was  six — and  I  am 
filled  with  momentary  hope  that  I  am  the  child 
Ihey  remember  and  expect.  Rut  this  garden  has 
its  child,  blue-eyed  and  golden-haired,  green- 
frocked  and  deep  in  fancy.  Her  name  is  Bar- 
bara. If  you  w'ant  to  find  her,  do  not  walk 
straight  dow-n  the  road,  for  that  is  the  way  to 
miss  the  house.  It  is  a  house  that  says  "Come 
and  find  me"  as  it  steps  back  a  little  in  the  cor- 
ner of  a  curbed  inclosure,  secure  from  the  com- 
mon traffic  of  automobiles  and  motor-bicycles, 
things  which  .-\rthur  Rackham  has  been  heard 
to  declare  arc  at  the  root  of  most  modern  evils. 
With  them  he  classes  telephones  and  type-wri- 


ters ("1  would  rather,"  he  told  me,  "have  a  page 
of  hand-writing  I  could  n't  read  than  a  type- 
written manuscript")  :  and  he  ought  to  include 
the  Automatic  Piano-Player  that  lives  in  his 
very  beautiful  un-automatic  dining-room.  But 
he  must  have  music  at  any  price,  and  he  has 
confessed  that  he  is  incapable  of  playing  com- 
mon time  with  one  hand  and  triple  time  with 
the  other,  so,  for  once,  he  has  had  to  fall  victim 
to  a  machine.  I  suppose  he  has  been  seen  in  a 
taxi  in  his  day,  but  I  am  sure  he  would  prefer  to 
amble  across  London  on  a  camel :  and  I  know 
from  experience  that  a  magic  carpet  is  kept  in 
the  bouse  for  personal  use. 

There  's  magic,  too,  in  the  green  carpets  on 
the  stairs.  They  are  the  color  of  grass-rings 
after  fairies  have  danced  in  a  meadow,  so  it  is 
not  hard  to  guess  what  takes  place  up  and  down 
the  Rackham  staircase  after  the  lights  are  out. 
The  very  stairs  are  tricksy  things,  branching 
different  ways  like  forked  twigs  on  a  tree;  I  am 
never  certain  that  it  is  always  the  same  fork 
which  leads  me  to  the  Wizard's  studio.  It  is  a 
big  room,  innocent  enough  at  first  sight,  but  it 
has  its  surprises.  Look  at  that  easel— half- 
visible    gnomes    lurk    there,    and    are    on    every 
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table,  and  in  every  bookcase.  In  one  corner 
there  's  a  wooden  door  sunk  under  an  arch,  and 
if  you  open  it  unexpectedly,  you  may  find  your- 
self looking  over  the  world  in  sudden  light,  on 
a  giddy  little  platform  with  a  spiral  stair  running 
down  as  fast  as  it  can  into  the  garden.  In  an- 
other corner  of  the  room,  almost  as  far  away  as 
possible  from  the  daylight  door,  the  Wizard 
keeps  a  second  door,  up  a  dark  stair.  I  have  n't 
had  the  courage  to  mount  that  stair  and  discover 
the  mystery  behind  that  door.  I  can  only  guess 
that,  as  behind  the  first  door  the  Wizard  keeps 
his  brightest  spells,  so  behind  the  second  he  keeps 
his  blackest. 

Luckily  for  me,  he  was  in  a  harmless  mood 
enough  the  last  time  I  saw  him.  I  had  almost 
said   that,    for   a   wizard,   he   was    in    a    helpless 


and-such  — where  is  that  letter?  did  I  leave  it  in 
Barbara's  room?"  (Here  he  vanished  without 
so  much  as  hey  presto  !  and  reappeared  as  rap- 
idly.) "No,  I  can't  find  it  — and  so  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 
—you  really  should  hear  the  letter,  but  it  is  n't 
here,  or  here  — let  me  look  once  more."  (Again 
he  vanished,  and  again  came  empty-handed.) 
"Of  course,"  he  reflected,  picking  up  some  kind 
of  a  portfolio  in  a  discouraged  way,  "this  is 
where  it  ought  to  be."  He  opened  the  portfolio, 
and  that  was  where  it  was.  Then,  looking  at 
me  warningly  through  the  Spectacles  of  Cun- 
ning, he  observed:  "Ah  I  nozu  you  see  the  mis- 
take of  putting  things  in  their  proper  places  !" 

It  is  one  of  his  peculiarities  that,  like  his  own 
house,  Arthur  Rackham  steps  back  a  little  in 
the  corner  otf  the  highway  the  moment  you  try 


THE    sri'lMi 


mood.  He  was  looking  for  a  letter,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  my  mother  looks  for  her  house- 
keeping bag  seven  times  a  day.  We  were  chat- 
ting about  odds  and  ends  as  he  hovered  vaguely 
among  the  furniture. 

"You  see,"  he  was  saying,  "so-and-so,  and  so- 
and-so.  and  so-and-so  .  .  .  but  I  must  read  you 
that  letter  .  .  .  and  then  such-and-such,  and  such- 


to  come  and  find  him.  I  don't  mean  by  this  that 
he  literally  shuts  his  mouth  and  runs  away.  On 
the  contrary,  his  instincts  are  social.  He  likes 
company,  and  he  likes  fun.  And  he  is  far  from 
locking  himself  up  in  his  studio.  He  is  to  be 
found  almost  as  often  in  the  garden,  where,  in 
his  own  words,  he  is  "continually  moving  paths 
and   flower   beds" — a   process   that    entails   long 
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expostulations  with  a  roliin.  who  insists  on  com-  can,   in   the  studio.     Nevertheless,   a    few   of  us 

ing  and  getting  in  the  way  of  the  spade  and  the  believe  that  he  is  of  less  account  than  one  other 

rake   whenever   there   is   the   chance  of   a   grub  member  of  the  family— the  child   for  whom  the 

turning  up.     But  if  the  unexplained  charm  of  the  garden  keeps  its  memories  and  expectations. 
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garden  is  due  to  the  Wizard's  influence,  it  is  the 
Wizard's  wife  who  is  responsible  for  the  unex- 
plained charm  of  the  house.  She  really  ought 
to  have  an  article  all  to  herself,  l)ut  she  is  as 
shy  and  elusive  as  the  little  green  people  of  her 
native  Irish  hills,  so  I  've  small  hopes  of  catch- 
ing her.  In  the  little  house  in  Chalcot  Gardens, 
the  sweet  fellowship  of  daily  life  is  made  perfect 
by  the  fellowship  of  work.  Under  that  roof 
Mrs.  Rackham  has  her  own  studio :  things  pass 
from  it  now  and  again  to  the  walls  of  the  Royal 
.Vcadcmy,  and  one  of  her  paintings  has  lately 
found  a  permanent  resting-place  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  inhabitant  of  the 
house— certainly  in  his  own  eyes — is  Jimmie, 
who  goes  on  four  feet,  and  purrs.  To  formal 
acquaintances  he  is  Sir  James ;  he  was  named 
after  J.  M.  Barrie,  and  of  course  he  too  must 
have  his  baronetcy.  He  does  not  consider  kit- 
chens the  place  for  the  toilets  of  titled  cats,  and 
makes  a  point  of  being  combed,  as  often  as  he 


It  is  pleasant,  after  you  have  been  chatting 
with  .Arthur  Rackham  upon  every  subject  from 
.Shakspere  to  skeeing.  to  hear  him  say,  "Xow 
come  and  see  Barbara.  We  shall  have  her  to 
ourselves.     Mademoiselle  is  out." 

It  is  pleasanter  still  to  see  him,  in  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Barbara's-  "Rest  Hour,"  solving  puz- 
zles for  her  that  St.  Nichol.as  brought  on  De- 
cember the  sixth ;  or  playing  Cinderella  while 
she  plays  the  Prince;  or  teaching  her  to  dance 
with  a  hop  and  a  skip  across  the  floor :  and  pres- 
ently (since  it  is  her  Rest  Hour)  whispering, 
"Slip  out  quietly  so  that  she  does  n't  notice.'' 

Between  Barbara  and  Barbara's  mother  and 
Jimmie,  and  skeeing  in  Switzerland,  and  fishing, 
tennis,  and  golf  in  England  (he  is  the  only 
golfer,  good  or  bad,  that  I  ever  heard  say,  "Yes, 
I  play  golf,"  and  then  talk  about  something  else), 
and  the  automatic  piano-player  in  the  dining- 
room,  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at  that  the 
studio  sees  anything  of  him.  .And  it  is  in  that 
part   of   himself,   the   part    which    produces   the 
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work  we  know  and  love,  that  Arthur   Rackham 
reminds  me  of  his  own  house  retiring:  round  the 
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corner.  He  is  willing  to  talk,  and  does  talk, 
well  and  definitely,  ahout  a  nudtitude  of  sub- 
jects, with  equal  keenness  and  interest;  but  if 
you  mention  Rip.  he  will  talk  of  Irving  and  Jef- 
ferson, rather  than  of  Rackham.  And  it  is  in- 
teresting to  hear  Rip's  last  creator  on  his  prede- 
cessors.    Of  my  grandfather  he  has  said: 

"One  feels  it  was  he  who  made  the  character 
for  all  time  the  great  living  entity  that  it  is.  At 
least  I,  for  one,  very  much  doubt  whether  Ir- 
ving's  playful  fiction  or  morality  would  have 
become  immovably  established — to  the  degree  of 
a  creed,  a  genuine  local  legend — if  Jefferson 
had  n't  given  Rip  the  living  personality  that  we 
now  recognize  him  by.  I  think  Rip  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  created  characters.  Created 
as  the  sheerest  piece  of  pleasant  moralizing,  ac- 
knowledging, even,  that  it  was  cribbed  from  old- 
world  sources,  here  is  Rip  as  firmly  fixed  in  the 
hearts  of  all  good  Americans  as  any  genuine 
myth.  I  can  think  of  hardly  another  modern  in- 
stance." 

Personally,  I  think  that  among  recent  inven- 
tions Peter  Pan  might  have  lived  as  the  same 
kind  of  local  myth,  if  his  author  had  not  cre- 
ated two  entirely  different  Peters.  The  Peter  of 
the  play  is  not  the  Peter  of  the  book,  and  the 
play  has  so  outdistanced  the  book  in   its  power 
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of  appeal,  that  the  name  of  I'llrr  I'aii  now  in- 
stantly calls  to  mind,  not  Kensington  Gardens, 
but  the  Xever-Xever  Land. 

Yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  chance  of 
a  permanently  haunted  Kensington  Gardens  has 
quite  been  let  slip.  Arthur  Rackham  has  many 
times  put  a  fine  imagination  to  the  service  of  the 
finest  imaginations  that  have  set  the  earth  aglow 
—  he  has  created  kingdoms  of  humorous  goblins 
and  fairies  with  rainbow-colored  wings:  of  two- 
headed  ogres  with  knotted  clubs;  of  gnomes,  and 
dragons,  and  witch-wives,  and  other  shapes 
minute  and  mighty,  fearsome  and  fair— but  his 
magic  never  held  so  firm  as  when  he  took  the 
Kensington  Peter  for  his  theme. 

He  had  done  marvels  in  the  Catskills,  and  was 
vet  to  do  marvels  in  the  wood  near  .Athens 
(which  is  really  a  wood  in  Warwickshire).  He 
was  to  draw  Robin  Goodjellou'  (and  I  do  not 
know  who  could  draw  Robin  GoodfcUoic  that  had 
not  really  seen  him).  But  when  our  wizard  did 
marvels  with  fairy-land  in  London,  he  perhaps 
made  Peter  more  inseparably  his  than  any  other 
of  his  creations. 

Lender  the  roijts  that  the  trees  and  plants  send 
down  into  the  earth  he  has  fashioned  for  us 
an  elfin  realm  so  fantastic,  so  incomparable,  so 
complete,  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt  what  w-e 
.should  find  if,  like  the  icing  off  a  cake,  we  should 
slice  the  top  layer  off  Kensington  Gardens.  And 
the  seen  has  as  much  enchantment  as  the  unseen, 
the  tree-tops  as  much  fairyhood  as  the  tree- 
trunks,  the  colors  of  the  Serpentine  as  much 
mystery  as  the  glimmering  fairy  lights  w-hich  it 
reflects. 

When  the  wizard  shows  us  the  delicate  webs 
of  leafless  branches  traced  against  a  wintry  sky, 
when  he  paints  evening  light  for  us,  or  pale  mar- 
bled clouds,  or  patterns  upon  water,  or  children 


and  (lowers  as  well  as  fairies  in  the  Gardens — 
then   he   reveals  a  magic  which   Londoners  may 
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encounter  day  by  day.  And  if,  through  years  of 
apathy,  we  have  grow-n  numb  to  it,  it  is  from 
.Arthur  Rackham  that  we  may  catch  the  angle  of 
true  vision  again. 


^TTfe  beacon's 


"Priscilla  !  Priscilla  !"  Mistress  Abbott's  voice 
carried  all  too  well,  and  Priscilla  dared  not  pre- 
tend not  to  hear.  Slow  and  unwilling,  she 
dragged  up  to  the  house  where  her  hated  sampler 
was  waiting,  for  she  knew  that  she  should  have 
done  her  stint  before  going  out  to  play.  Si- 
lently her  mother  handed  her  the  square  of  linen 
where,  already,  stiff,  cross-stitched  roses  bloomed 
in  the  border,  and  neat  and  clear  stood  out: 

X         17S9         X 
X  Priscilla  Abbott  is  my  name  x 

X  America  my  nation  x 

X  Andover  town  my  dwelling-place  x 

X  And  Christ  is  my  salva 

Priscilla  sat  down  on  the  door-step  and  began 
her  work,  but  the  thread  xvould  tangle,  and  the 
needle  ivould  prick  her  finger,  and  she  hated  to 
sew  anyway.  In  the  garden,  the  early  November 
sun  shone  warm  and  bright,  dead  leaves  whirled 
in  the  breeze,  and  the  corn-stalks  rustled  tanta- 
lizingly.  The  little  maid  was  only  ten  years 
old.  and  her  feet  ached  to  run  about. 

Finally,  however,  a  crooked,  straggling  t  was 
done.  How  Mistress  Abbott  frowned  when  she 
saw  it. 

"Priscilla,  that  must  come  out.  What  kind  of 
a  needlewoman  will  you  become  if  vou  do  such 
work  ?  Cousin  Elizabeth  Osgood  has  already 
hemmed  her  father's  ruffles.  My  daughter  should 
do  as  well.     Take  out  that  letter,  every  stitch." 

"\\'on't !"  answered  Priscilla,  stamping  her 
foot.  Such  disobedience  was  unheard  of,  and 
her  mother  could  scarcely  believe  her  ears.  But, 
"Won't !"  Priscilla  repeated. 

Before  she  had  a  chance  to  say  more,  Mis- 
tress Abbott  gathered  up  the  sampler  and  work- 
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box  in  one  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
grasped  the  little  maid's  arm  and  led  her  up-stairs 
to  her  own  chamber. 

"Stay  here  until  you  can  be  good  and  have  fin- 
ished the  whole  word  as  it  should  be  done!  Then 
you  may  come  to  me." 

The  door  shut,  and  Priscilla  was  alone.  Down- 
stairs she  heard  the  clatter  of  kettles:  outside 
the  bare  branches  of  the  cherry-tree  tapped 
against  the  window,  the  crows  called  over  the 
fields,  "Come  !  come  !"  She  looked  at  the  sam- 
pler. 

"I  hate  you  !  I  hate  you  I  I  won't  learn  to 
sew  !  I  wish  Mother  would  n't  make  me.  Moth- 
ers may  like  to  sew,  but  girls  don't.  Well,  Cousin 
Elizabeth  may,  but  she  is  different ;  she  never 
wants  to  play.  She  is  always  so  good  !  Well, 
I  'm  not  Cousin  Elizabeth  !     I  hate  to  sew  !" 

The  unfortunate  sampler  was  kicked  under  the 
bed,  and  Priscilla  flung  herself  down  on  the  floor 
in  a  storm  of  angry  tears.  The  cherry-tree 
brushed  against  the  window.  She  lifted  her  head. 
She  climbed  upon  the  sill.  One  foot  slipped  out 
onto  a  limb,  the  other  followed,  and,  in  a  inoment, 
down  the  tree  slid  the  child. 

An  hour  later.  Mistress  .Abbott  heard  a  clear, 
shrill  voice  singing  the  song  that  the  Andover 
men  had  brought  back  from  camp : 

*' Ye  that  reign  masters  of  the  serf, 
Shake  off  your  youthful  sloth  and  ease; 
We  '11  make  the  haughty  Tories  know 
The  tortures  they  must  undergo 
When  they  engage  their  mortal  foe  ! 
Huzza,  brave  bovs  !  " 

There  was  Priscilla  running  through  the  gar- 
den, quite  forgetful  of  her  misdeeds.  Her 
mother  was  very,  very  angry,  and  Priscilla  v.'as 
again  shut  up,  this  time  in  a  room  with  no  con- 
venient tree,  with  many  Bible  verses  to  learn 
about    the    punishment    of    disobedience,    and    a 
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coarse,  hard  seam  to  sew.  Then  she  was  sorry, 
and,  next  morning,  in  all  Massachusetts  no  bet- 
ter, busier  little  maid  might  be  found  than  the 
deacon's  daughter  as  she  sat  in  the  great  room 
of  Abbott's  Tavern  in  Andover  town,  and  none 
made  neater,  fairer  stitches. 

Suddenly,  there  was  a  great  stir  and  a  hurry- 
ing hither  and  yon,  as  several  men  on  horseback 
drew  up  before  the  door.  Deacon  Abbott  him- 
self rushed  to  help  the  tall -stranger  on  the  gray 
horse  to  dismount,  never  so  much  as  noticing 
Master  Phillips,  who  was  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Senate,  and  who  rode  with  him.  Mis- 
tress Abbott  curtseyed  in  the  doorway,  and  men 
and  maids  bobbed  and  bowed.  Priscilla  looked 
on  in  wonder  until  she  caught  the  magic  name, 
"General  Washington."  This  tall  man,  all  dusty 
and  travel-stained,  with  tlie  tip  of  his  finger 
showing  through  his  torn  riding-glove,  was  Gen- 
eral Washington,  her  hero  ! 

Her  head  drooped  shyly  over  her  sampler  when 
he  entered  the  room.  Then  a  kind  voice  said  to 
her,  "Art  the  deacon's  little  maid?" 

She  slipped  from  the  great  settle  to  greet  him, 
and  her  sampler  fell  at  his  feet.  There  it  lay, 
each  letter  clear  and  plain,   each   stitch   straight 


and  neat.  General  Washington  himself  quickly 
picked  it  up.  How  glad  she  was,  then,  that  she 
had  taken  out  that  crooked  t,  and  made  another, 
quite  perfect ! 

The  great  man  smiled  as  he  looked  at  it.  "The 
little  maid  is  indeed  a  fine  needlewoman.  Mis- 
tress Abbott.  Many  an  older  person  might  be 
proud  of  these  stitches.  My  glove  has  ripped, 
child;  will  you  mend  it  for  me  with  such  fair 
sewing  while  I  breakfast?" 

Her  heart  was  so  full  of  joy  at  the  praise  that 
she  could  not  speak,  but  only  nodded  and  took 
the  glove.  Stitches  firm  and  even,  the  very  best 
she  had  ever  made,  Priscilla  set  in  the  glove. 

Just  as  the  men  came  out  to  ride  away  again, 
the  work  was  done.  General  Washington  took 
the  glove.  "I  thank  thee,  little  maid,"  he  said, 
and  he  lifted  her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her. 

Priscilla  could  dream  of  no  greater  honor. 
But  suppose  she  had  never  learned  to  sew  ?  She 
never  saw  him  again,  after  he  vanished  around 
the  turn  of  the  road,  but  for  a  whole  week  she 
would  not  wash  the  cheek  he  had  kissed,  and  to 
the  end  of  her  life  she  was  proud  to  tell,  again 
and  again,  the  story  of  the  day  when  General 
Washington  kissed  the  deacon's  little  maid. 
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When  I  think  of  winter, 

I  think  of  driving  snows. 
Of  whirling  flakes,  and  dazzling  drifts. 

And  every  wind  that  blows. 
I  think  of  sparkling  night-time 

W'itli  all  the  starry  crew; 
I  think  of  great  Orion 

On  the  midnight  blue. 
I  think  of  chestnuts  in  the  fire 

Bursting  and  telling  fates, 
I  think  of  sleigh-bells  in  the  dark, 

Of  sleds,  and  skees,  and  skates. 

When  I  think  of  springtime. 

I  think  of  rushing  rains. 
Of  grass  that  springs  to  meet  the  sun 

In  all  the  country  lanes ; 
Of  venturous  dandelions 

Glowing  with  friendly  gold. 
Of  willow-trees  that  on  the  wind 

Their  yellow  fringe  unfold. 
I  think  of  apple-blossoms— 

As  if  the  world  had  wings!  — 
And  gardens  that  I  mean  to  make 

In  the  time  of  pleasant  things. 


When  I  think  of  summer. 

Comes  sweetness  on  the  air, 
With  roses,  roses,  roses. 

Blowing  evervwhere  ! 
I  think  of  ringing  scythes ;  of  sails — 

The  outbound  fishing  fleet ; 
The  rhythmic  sound  of  distant  oars 

That  in  the  rowlocks  beat ;  '-. 

Of  thrushes  singing  in  the  shade 

O'er  swimming-pools,  and  all 
The  strawberries  in  the  mowing-field. 

The  peaches  on  the  wall. 

When  I  think  of  autumn, 
I  think  of  scarlet  heaps 

Of  apples  underneath  the  trees 
Where  the  gray  squirrel  leaps ; 

Of  towering  woodsides'  crimson  glow- 
Bare  boughs  against  the  sky 

In  lacy  lines :  of  wings  that  sweep 
Southward,  with  trumpet  cry— 

The  wild-geese  clanging  from  the  north ; 
Of  Indian  summer  days. 

And  of  the  first  fire  on  the  hearth;  — 
And  warm  me  in  its  blaze. 

Harriet  Prcscott  Spofford. 
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MV    IXTRODLXTION    TO   GOLF 

"Big  hrotliers"  have  a  lot  of  responsibility  in 
life,  more  than  most  of  them  realize.  "Little 
brother"  is  reasonably  certain  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample, to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  hence  the 
better  the  example  set.  the  better  for  all  con- 
cerned. My  own  case  is  just  one  illustration. 
Whether  I  was  destined  to  become  a  golfer  any- 
way, 1  cannot  say:  but  my  first  desire  to  hit  a 
golf  ball,  as  I  recall,  arose  from  the  fact  thai  my 
older  brother,  Wilfred,  became  the  ])roiid  pos- 
sessor of  a  couple  of  golf-clubs  when  I  was  five 
years  old,  and  at  the  same  time  I  acciuired  the 
idea  th^  the  thing  I  wanted  most  in  the  world 
was  to  have  the  privilege  of  using  those  clubs. 

Thus  it  was  that,  at  the  age  of  five  years- 
fifteen  years  ago— my  acquaintanceship  with  the 
game  of  golf  began.  To  say  that  the  game  has 
been  a  wonderful  source  of  pleasure  to  me  might 
lead  the  reader  to  think  that  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  ail  has  been  derived  from  winning  tourna- 
ments and  prizes.  I  can  truthfully  say  that  noth- 
ing is  further  from  the  fact.  Of  course,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  won  my  fair  share  of  tourna- 
ments: I  appreciate  the  honor  of  having  won  the 
national  open  championship:  but  tlu'  winning  is 
absolutely  secondary.  It  is  the  game  itself  that 
I  love.  Of  all  the  games  that  I  have  played  and 
like  to  see  played,  including  base-ball,  foot-ball, 
hockey,  and  tennis,  no  other,  to  my  mind,  has 
quite  so  many  charms  as  golf,  — a  clean  and 
wholesome  pastime,  requiring  the  highest  order 
of  skill  to  be  played  successfully,  and  a  game 
suitable  alike  for  the  young,  the  middle-aged,  and 
the  old. 


MY   FIRST   "GOLF   COURSE 

The  first  "golf  course"  that  I  played  over  was 
laid  out  by  my  brother  and  Richard  Kimball  in 
the  street  in  front  of  our  home  on  Clyde  Street, 
I'.rookline,  Massachusetts,  a  street  which  forms 
the  boundary  of  one  side  of  The  Country  Club 
property.  This  golf  course,  as  1  call  it,  was 
provided  by  the  town  of  Brooklinc.  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  town's  officials.  In  other 
words,  my  brother  and  Kimball  simply  played 
between  two  given  points  in  the  street.  With 
the  heels  of  their  shoes  they  made  holes  in  the 
dirt  at  the  base  of  two  lamp-posts  about  120 
yards  apart,  and  that  was  their  "course." 

Xearly  every  afternoon  they  played,  while  I 
looked  on  enviously.  Once  in  a  while  they  let  me 
take  a  club  and  try  my  hand,  and  then  was  I  not 
delighted  !  It  made  no  difference  that  the  clubs 
were  nearly  as  long  as  I  was  and  too  heavy  for 
me  to  swing,  or  that  the  ball  would  only  go  a 
few  yards,  if  it  went  at  all.  After  all,  as  I  look 
back,  the  older  boys  were  only  dealing  me  scanty 
justice  when  they  occasionally  allowed  me  to 
take  a  club,  for  when  they  lost  a  ball,  I  used  to 
go  searching  for  it,  and,  if  successful,  they  al- 
ways demanded  its  return.  In  the  case  of  such  a 
demand  from  two  older  boys,  it  is  not  always 
wise  to  refuse. 


MY    FIRST    CLUB 

"ISiG  brother"  was  responsible  for  getting  me 
interested  in  golf;  "big  brother"  likewise  was  in 
great  measure  responsible  for  keeping  me  inter- 
ested.    On  my  seventh  birthday,  he  made  me  a 
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birthday  present  of  a  club — a  short  brassy.  Here 
was  joy  indeed!  Not  only  had  I  now  a  club  all 
my  own  with  which  to  practise,  but  I  already  had 
amassed  a  private  stock  of  seven  or  eight  golf 
balls.  The  way  this  came  about  was  that  the 
journey  from  my  house  to  school  (this  school, 
by  the  way,  had  only  eight  pupils  in  it,  and  the 
school-house  was  built  in  Revolutionary  days) 
took  me  past  the  present  sixth  hole  of  The  Coun- 
try Club  course,  and  I  generally  managed  to  get 
a  little  spare  time  to  look  for  lost  golf  balls. 

Some  boys  do  not  like  to  get  up  early  in  the 
morning.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  becomes  as  inter- 
ested in  golf  as  I  was  at  the  age  of  seven,  will 
have  no  difficulty  on  that  score.  It  was  my  cus- 
tom to  go  to  bed  at  eight  o'clock,  and  then  get 
up  by  si.x  o'clock  the  next  morning,  and  go  out 
for  some  golf  play  before  time  to  get  ready  for 
school.  The  one  hole  in  the  street  where  my 
brother  and  Richard  Kimball  first  played  had 
now  been  superseded  by  a  more  exacting  golfing 
layout  in  a  bit  of  pasture-land  in  back  of  our 
house. 


DON  T    PICK    OUT      THE    E.-^SY    PI-ACES      TO    PI..\Y 

Here  the  older  boys  had  established  a  hole  of 
about  130  yards  that  was  a  real  test  for  them, 
and,  at  first,  a  little  too  much  for  me.  On  the 
left,  going  one  way,  the  ground  was  soft  and 
marshy,  an  easy  place  to  lose  a  ball.  If  the  ball 
went  on  a  straight  line  from  the  tee,  it  generally 
went  into  a  gravel  pit,  which  had  an  arm  extend- 
ing out  to  the  right.  There  also  was  a  brook 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  tee,  when  the 
play  was  in  this  same  direction.  Here,  then, 
was  a  hole  requiring  accuracy ;  and  I  cannot  but 
think  that  a  measure  of  what  accuracy  my  game 
now  possesses  had  its  foundation  back  in  those 
days  when  I  was  so  young  and  just  taking  up  the 
game.  I  believe,  moreover,  that  any  boy  or  girl 
who  becomes  interested  in  golf  should  not  pick 
out  the  easy  places  to  play  at  the  start,  simply 
because  thev  like  the  fun  of  seeing  the  ball  go 
farther. 

What  bothered  me  most,  in  those  days,  was  the 
fact  that  I  could  not  drive  over  that  brook  going 
one  way.  The  best  I  could  do  was  to  play  short 
of  the  brook,  and  then  try  to  get  the  second  on 
the  improvised  green.  Every  now  and  then,  I 
became  bold  enough  to  have  another  try  to  carry 
the  brook,  though  each  time  it  was  with  the 
knowledge  that  failure  possibly  meant  the  loss 
of  the  ball  in  the  brook,  in  a  time  when  one  ball 
represented  a  small  fortune.  At  last  came  the 
memorable  morning  when  I  did  manage  to  hit 
one  over  the  brook. 


OVER    THE    BROOK    — .^T    LAST! 

If  ever  in  my  life  a  golf  shot  gave  me  satis- 
faction, it  was  that  one.  It  did  more— it  created 
ambition.  I  can  remember  thinking  that  if  I 
could  get  over  the  brook  once,  I  could  do  it  again. 
And  I  did  do  it  again  — got  so  I  could  do  it  quite 
a  fair  proportion  of  my  tries.  Then  the  shot 
over  the  brook,  coming  back,  began  to  seem  too 
easy,  for  the  carry  one  way  was  considerably 
longer  than  the  other.  Consequently  I  decided 
that  for  the  return  I  would  tee  up  on  a  small 
mound  twenty-five  to  thirty  yards  in  back  of  the 
spot  from  which  we  usually  played,  making  a 
much  harder  shot.  Success  brought  increased 
confidence,  and  confidence  brought  desired  re- 
sults, so  that,  in  course  of  time,  it  did  not  seem 
so  difficult  to  carry  the  brook  playing  either  way. 
This  was  done  with  the  old,  hartl  ball,  then 
generally  known  as  the  "gutty,"  made  from  gutta- 
percha. About  this  time  I  picked  up,  one  morn- 
ing, a  ball  which  bounced  in  a  much  more  lively 
fashion  than  the  kind  I  had  found  previously. 
Now,  of  course,  I  know  that  it  was  one  of  the 
early  makes  of  rubber-cored  balls,  but,  at  that 
time,  I  simph'  knew  that  it  would  go  much  far- 
ther than  the  others,  and  that,  above  all  things, 
I  must  not  lose  it.  That  ball  was  my  greatest 
treasure.  Day  after  day  I  played  with  it,  until 
all  the  paint  was  worn  off,  and  it  was  only  after 
long  searching  that  I  managed  always  to  find  it 
after  a  drive. 


now    I    LOST    MY    FIRST      TREASURE    —A    RUBBER- 
CORED   GOLF   BALL 

Re,\lizixg  that  something  must  be  done  to  retain 
the  ball,  I  decided  to  repaint  it,  and  did  so  with 
white  lead.  Next,  I  did  something  that  was  al- 
most a  calamitv  in  my  young  life.  To  dry  the 
white  lead,  I  put  the  ball  in  a  hot  oven  and  left 
it  there  for  about  an  hour.  I  went  back  thinking 
to  find  a  nice  new  ball,  and  found  —  what  do  you 
suppose?  Nothing  but  a  soft  mass  of  gutta- 
percha and  elastic.  The  whole  thing  simply  had 
melted.  The  loss  of  a  brand-new  sled  or  a  new 
pair  of  skates  could  not  have  made  me  grieve 
more,  and  I  vowed  that  in  future,  no  matter  how 
dirty  a  ball  became,  I  never  would  put  another 
in  a  hot  oven  to  dry  after  repainting. 

ON    THE   COUNTRY    CLUB    COURSE— AND    OFF    AGAIN  ! 

All  this  time  I  had  been  playing  with  the 
brassy  that  Brother  gave  me,  and  all  my  energies 
were  devoted  to  trying  to  see  how  far  I  could 
hit  the  ball.     Aly  next  educational   step  in  play 
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came  when  Wilfred  made  me  a  present  of  a 
mashy,  whereupon  1  realized  that  there  are  other 
points  to  the  game  than  merely  getting  distance, 
i'revious  practice  with  the  brassy  had  taughi  me 
how  to  hit  tlie  ball  with  fair  accuracy,  so  that 
learning  something  about  mashy  play  came  natu- 
rally. Being  now  possessed  of  two  clubs,  my 
ambitions  likewise  grew  proportionately.  The 
cow-pasture  in  back  of  our  house  was  all  right 
enough,  as  far  as  it  went,  but  why  be  so  limited 


forth  over  the  one  130-yard  hole  three  times, 
each  using  the  same  clubs.  We  even  got  to  the 
point  where  w-e  thought  it  would  add  excitement 
ijy  playing  for  balls,  and  one  day  I  found  myself 
the  richer  by  ten  balls.  But  let  me  add  that  it  is 
a  bad  ])ractice  for  boys.  There  is  too  much  hard 
feeling  engendered. 

As  we  became  more  proficient  in  play,  we  be- 
gan to  look  over  the  ground  with  an  eye  to 
greater  distance  and  more  variety,  until  finally  we 


JP 


in       my       surroundings? 
There   was   the    beautiful 
course    of    The    Country 
(lub     across     the     street, 
with      lots     of      room      and 
smoother      ground ;      nothing 
would  do  but  that  I  should  play 
at  The  Country   Club.     I   began 
going  over  there  mornings  to  play, 
but  soon  discovered  that  the  grounds-keeper  and 
I  did  not  hold  exactly  the  same  views  concern- 
ing  my    right    to    play    there.      Whatever    argu- 
ment there  was  in  the  matter  was  all  in  favor  of 
the  grounds-keeper.     Of  course  I  know  now  that 
he  only  did  his  duty  when  he  chased  me  off  the 
course. 


COW-PASTURE    PL.\Y 

Wiiii.E  my  l)rother's  interest  in  golf  began  to 
wane,  because  foot-ball  and  base-ball  became 
greater  hobbies  with  him,  other  boys  in  our  neigh- 
borhood began  to  evince  an  interest  in  it,  until  it 
became  a  regular  thing  for  three  or  four  of  us 
to  play  in  the  cow-pasture  after  school  hours 
and  most  of  the  day  Saturday.  We  even  had  our 
matches,  si.x  holes  in  length,  by  playing  back  and 
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AT  last!" 


lengthened   out   the   orig- 
inal hole  to  what  was  a 
good  drive   and  pitch   for 
us,   about   230   yards :    like- 
wise we  created  a  new  hole 
of  about  ninety  yards,  to  play 
with  the  mashy.    From  the  new 
green,  back  to  the  starting-point, 
under    an    old    chestnut-tree,    was 
al)out  200  yards,  which  gave  us  a  triangle  course 
of  three  holes.     In  this  way  we  not  only  began 
gradually  to  increase  the  length  of  our  game,  but 
also  to  get  in  a  greater  variety  of  shots. 

BEGINNING   RIGHT 

.\s  I  look  back  now,  I  become  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  manner  in  which  I  first  took 
up  the  game  was  to  my  subsequent  advantage. 
With  the  old  brassy  I  learned  the  elementary 
lesson  of  swinging  a  club  and  hitting  the  ball 
squarely,  so  as  to  get  all  the  distance  possible 
for  one  of  my  age  and  physical  make-up.  Then. 
with  the  mashy,  I  learned  how  to  hit  the  ball 
into  the  air,  and  how  to  drop  it  at  a  given  poiut. 
I  really  think  I  could  not  have  taken  up  the 
clubs  in  more  satisfactory  order.     Even  to  this 
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day,  I  have  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  I  shall 
be  sure  to  hit  the  ball  cleanly  when  using  a 
brassy,  which  feeling  probably  is  a  legacy  from 
those  old  days. 

And  a  word  of  caution  right  here  to  the  boy  or 
girl,  man  or  woman,  taking  up  the  game :  do  not 
attempt  at  the  start  to  try  to  hit  the  ball  as  far 
as  you  have  seen  some  experienced  player  send 
it.  Distance  does  not  come  all  at  once,  and  accu- 
racy is  the  first  thing  to  be  acquired. 

I  DO   PLAY  ON  THE  COUNTRY  CLUB  COURSE 

The  first  time  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  walk- 
ing over  a  golf  course  without  the  feeling  that, 
at  any  moment,  I  would  have  to  take  to  my  heels 
to  escape  an  irate  greens-keeper  was  when  I  was 
about  eleven  years  old.  I  was  on  The  Country 
Club  links,  looking  for  lost  golf  balls,  when  a 
member  who  had  no  caddy  came  along  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  carry  his  clubs.  Nothing  could 
have  suited  me  better.  As  this  member  was  com- 
ing to  the  first  tee.  I  happened  to  be  swinging  a 
club,  and  he  was  kind  enough  to  hand  me  a  ball, 
at  the  same  time  asking  me  to  tee  up  and  hit  it. 

That  was  one  occasion  in  my  golfing  career 
when  I  really  felt  nervous,  though  by  this  time 
I  had  come  to  the  point  w'here  I  felt  reasonably 
confident  of  hitting  the  ball.  But  to  stand  up 
there  and  do  it  with  an  elderly  person  looking 
on  was  a  different  matter.  It  is  a  feeling  which 
almost  any  golfer  will  have  the  first  time  he  tries 
to  hit  a  ball  before  some  person  or  persons  with 
whom  he  has  not  been  in  contact  previously.  I 
can  remember  doubting  that  I  should  hit  the  ball 
at  all,  hence  my  agreeable  surprise  in  getting 
away  what,  for  me,  was  a  good  ball. 

Evidently  the  gentleman,  who  was  not  an  espe- 
cially good  player  himself,  was  satisfied  with  the 
shot,  for  he  was  kind  enough  to  invite  me  to  play 
with  him,  instead  of  merely  carrying  his  clubs. 
He  let  me  play  with  his  clubs,  too.  That  was  the 
beginning  of  my  caddying  career.  Some  of  the 
other  members  for  whom  I  carried  clubs  occa- 
sionally made  me  a  present  of  some  club,  so  that 
it  was  not  long  before  my  equipment  contained 
not  only  the  original  brassy  and  mashy,  but  also 
a  cleik,  mid-iron,  and  putter. 

Needless  to  say,  they  were  not  all  exactly  suited 
to  my  size  and  style  of  play ;  yet  to  me  each  one 
of  them  was  precious.  I  took  great  pride  in  pol- 
ishing them  up  after  every  usage.  The  second 
time  I  played  with  the  gentleman  who  first  em- 
ployed me  as  caddy,  I  had  my  own  clubs.  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  playing  with  him  two  years  later, 
after  he  came  home  from  abroad,  in  which  round 
I  made  an  84,  despite  a  9  at  one  hole. 


All  this  time,  my  enthusiasm  for  the  game  in- 
creased, rather  than  diminished,  so  that,  during 
the  summer  of  1906,  I  was  on  the  links  every  mo- 
ment that  I  could  be  there  until  school  opened  in 
September;  after  which  I  caddied  or  played  af- 
ternoons and  Saturdays  until  the  close  of  the 
playing  season. 

.\  TRYING  EXPERIENCE 

Somewhere  along  about  that  time  I  had  a  most 
trying  experience.  My  brother  Wilfred,  who, 
being  older,  had  become  better  posted  on  the 
technical  side  of  the  game,  advised  me  to  change 
my  swing.  I  had  been  using  what  was  more  or 
less  of  a  base-ball  stroke,  a  half-swing  that 
seemed  to  be  all  right  so  far  as  accuracy  went, 
but  was  not  especially  productive  in  the  matter 
of  distance.  Wilfred's  advice  struck  me  as  sen- 
sible—  almost  any  golfer,  young  or  old,  thinks 
well  of  advice  that  bids  fair  to  lengthen  his  game. 

At  any  rate,  I  altered  my  swing,  taking  the 
club  back  much  farther.  For  the  succeeding  two 
months  I  discovered  that  my  game,  instead  of 
improving,  gradually  was  getting  worse.  The 
old-time  accuracy  was  missing.  More  than  that, 
a  good  many  golf  balls  also  soon  became  missing, 
for  in  playing  on  my  old  stamping-grounds  — the 
pasture  in  back  of  the  house  —  I  seemed  to  have 
the  unhappy  faculty  of  getting  them  off  the  line 
into  the  swamp,  where  to  find  the  ball  was  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack. 

Being  quite  disgusted,  I  tried  to  go  back  to  my 
old  style,  only  to  find  that  that,  too,  was  impossi- 
ble. Here  was,  indeed,  a  dilemma  !  On  thinking 
it  over,  there  were  only  two  conclusions  to  reach: 
one  was  that  to  become  at  all  accurate  in  either 
the  old  style  or  the  new,  meant  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  use  one  of  them  permanently,  and  then 
simply  to  keep  on  practising  in  the  hope  that 
accuracy  would  come ;  the  other  was  that  even 
though  the  new  style  had  impaired  my  old  game,, 
at  the  same  time  it  was  plain  to  be  seen  that,  in 
the  long  run,  it  probably  would  be  the  better  style 
of  the  two.  Under  the  circumstances  there  was 
only  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  continue 
with  the  longer  swing. 

Perhaps  then  I  did  not  realize  the  full  sig- 
nificance of  the  choice.  I  do  now.  Had  I  kept 
on  with  the  old  swing,  the  result  would  have  been 
that  I  probably  would  have  advanced  to  a  certain 
proficiency  so  far  as  accuracy  goes,  but  my  game 
would  have  been  stilted,  and  lacking  in  the  va- 
riety of  shots  which  not  only  betters  the  stan- 
dard of  play,  but  which  gives  all  the  more  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  the  player.  It  was  possibly 
two  months   after   I   took   Brother's   advice   that 
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I  bfg<in  to  notice  a  gradual  improveiiiL'iit.     I  be-  llian  others.     They  were  the  ones  who  felt  that 

gan  to  hit  the  ball  with  the  same  certainty  as  of  it  was  much  easier  to  leave  out  five  or  six  holes 

old,  and,  to  my  delight,  found  that  the  ball  trav-  in  the  course  of  the  round  and  "guess"  what  they 

eled  farther  than  I  ever  had  been  able  to  Iiit  it  would  have  done  at  these  holes.     I  can  just  re- 

before,  and  also  with  less  expenditure  of  effort,  member   that   scores   as   low   as  -jj   to   80  were 
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.\t  first  the  added  distance  was  at  the  expense  of 
direction,  but  it  was  not  long  before  my  control 
over  the  new  swing  became  nearly  as  good  as  of 
old. 


A    CAUUV    TOURNAMENT— .\ND    A    LESSON 

Back  in  those  early  days  of  my  golfing  career, 
I  can  remember  an  ilicident  which  taught  me  the 
lesson  of  always  being  honest  with  myself  or 
with  an  opponent  in  the  matter  of  scoring.  The 
Country  Club  arranged  for  a  caddy  tournament, 
—  I  think  it  was  the  custom  then  to  have  these 
tournaments  late  in  the  fall,  when  they  would  not 
interfere  with  the  members.  At  any  rate,  this 
particular  tournament  happened  to  come  on  a  day 
uiieii  there  was  snow  on  the  ground.  The  boys, 
however,  were  so  keen  for  play  that  this  little 
handicap  did  not  bother  them. 

Some  of  them  had  less  reason  to  be  bothered 


handed  in  to  the  ollicials  in  charge,  and  that  soon 
there  was  a  wrangle  over  the  correctness  of  some 
of  the  figures  returned.  The  upshot  of  it  all  was 
that,  after  considerable  argumentation,  it  was  de- 
cided that  no  prizes  should  be  given  at  all. 

It  was  a  good  lesson  for  all  of  the  boys  con- 
cerned, though  a  little  hard  on  those  who  had 
tried  to  do  what  was  ri'ght.  The  sooner  a  boy, 
or  a  man  for  that  matter,  learns  to  live  up  to  the 
motto  "Honesty  is  the  best  policy"  in  golf,  as  in 
other  things,  the  better  for  him.  There  is  no 
game  which  gives  a  competitor  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  cheat :  but  for  that  very  reason  there  is 
no  game  in  which  the  cheat,  when  discovered,  as 
it  usually  is  sooner  or  later,  is  looked  upon  with 
greater  contempt. 

Having  told,  as  best  I  can.  something  of  my 
earliest  experiences  in  golf,  I  will  in  the  next 
article  endeavor  to  relate  something  about  golf  in 
my  high-school  days. 


'T  WAS  very,  very  long-  ago,  in  days  no  longer  sung, 
W  hen  giant  stood  about  so  high,  and  pixies  all  were  young; 
The  Queen  of  Fairies  said  one  day:  '"I  'm  tired  of  honey-dew, 
So  hasten  now,  and  mix  for  me  a  cup  of  something  new. 

It  must  lift  the  drooping  spirit,  it  must  heal  the  wounded  heart; 
It  must  bring  the  smile  of  happiness,  and  bid  the  tear  depart; 
It  must  make  the  young  grow  younger,  and  the  old  no  longer  old ; 
It  must  make  the  poor  contented,  and  the  rich  forget  their  gold." 


Xow,  you  can  just  imagine  how  the  pixies,  far  and  wide, 

Came  hurrying  and  scurrying  with  things  to  be  supplied. 

First,  they  bought  a  useful  caldron  which  some  witches  had  for  sale. 

And  the  nixies  brought  sweet  water  from  the  Falls  of  Dryadvale. 

Tlien  they  took  some  sprays  of  heartsease  as  the  first  thing  to  infuse. 
And  they  added  Johnny-jump-up  as  an  antidote  for  blues. 
For  the  young  they  brought  the  May-bloom,  everlasting  for  the  old ; 
For  the  rich  and  poor  the  joy-weed,  which  is  just  as  good  as  gold.     --.'» 


When  it  boiled,  they  cooled  and  poured  it,  so  the  ancient  story  goes ; 
And  to  the  Queen  they  brought  it  in  the  chalice  of  a  rose. 
She  sipped,  delighted;  then  she  cried:  "I  issue  this  decree: 
The  :up  you  have  so  deftly  brewed,  I  christen  Fairy  Tea  !" 

So  when  you  see  the  fairy  folk  "at  home"  in  Dingle  Del!,  . 
.\11  sipping  something  dainty  from  their  cups  of  heather-bell, 
You  will  notice  they  are  happy,  as  good  fairies  ought  to  be, 
And  that  's  because  they  always  use  their  famous  Fairy  Tea. 
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THE    WAY    HOME 


Rodman,  still  seated  at  his  tabic  in  the  window 
iif  the  bakery,  watched  Harriet  while  she  stood 
thinking.  "Well,"  lie  said  to  himself,  "I  "ve 
eavesdropped.  But  I  don't  see  what  else  1  could 
do.  And  that  selfish—''  He  saw  Harriet's  face, 
a  little  flushed  with  feeling,  suddenly  droop  with 
an  expression  of  dismay.  She  turned  and  went 
out  of  his  sight.  Troubled,  he  rose  and  asked  for 
his  bill. 

■^'ou  asked  about  turnovers,"  reminded  the 
baker. 

"I  can't  eat  any  more,"  answered  Rodman. 

When  he  was  in  the  street  again,  Johnson 
met  him.  "Say,"  he  began,  "I  've  got  another 
passenger,  that  nephew  of  Mr.  Dodd's.  Can  ye 
be  ready  in  about  ten  minutes?" 

"I  suppose  so,"  answered  Rodman. 

"I  '11  git  the  team,"  said  Johnson.  He  was 
a  good-natured,  cheerful  soul,  and  was  eager,  as 
Rodman  saw,  to  begin  a  long  talk  with  his  two 
passengers  on  the  chances  of  the  game.  Rut 
Rodman  suddenly  felt  a  distaste  for  such  an  ex- 
perience. 

"Coming  to  think  of  it,"  he  said,  "I  can't  go 
with  you.    My  suit  won't  be  ready  in  time." 

Johnson  looked  his  dismay.  "I  could  wait 
for  ye,  any  other  day,  but—" 

"Don't  wait,''  replied  Rodman.  "Of  course  you 
must  be  home  in  lime." 

"But  how  'II  you  git  back?"  inquired  Johnson. 

"That   will    be    all    right,"    answered    Rodman. 

carelessly.      He    knew    that    the    chances    were 

against  his  getting  a  ride  home,  and  that  he  might 

have  to  carry  his  bundles  all  the  way.    "Any  one 

.  will  take  me,"  he  said.    The  two  separated. 

In  the  ineantitne,  Harriet  was  weighing  her 
nwn  difficulties.  She  had  told  Brian  that  she 
was  not  afraid  to  drive  Peter  home  alone.  Afraid 
she  certaiidy  was  not,  but  quite  as  certainly  she 
was  uneasy.  She  knew  Peter  too  well.  On  the 
drive  to  Winton,  his  first  freshness  had  left  him, 
and  he  had  been  quiet  and  steady  among  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  town,  none  of  which 
happened  to  be  very  exciting.  But  Harriet  knew 
that  after  two  hours  of  rest  the  horse  would  be 
fresh  again,  and  might  take  it  into  his  head  to 
make  trouble.  And  even  if  he  were  not  fright- 
ened on  the  way  home,  she  did  not   relish   the 


idea  of  the  long  stiff  pull  against  his  unyielding 
mouth.  Peter  was  a  hard-bitted  horse  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  further,  a  curb-bit  could  not  be 
used  with  him,  since  it  excited  him.  So  when  at 
last  Harriet  had  got  her  package  at  the  post-office, 
and  at  the  livery-stable  had  ordered  her  carriage, 
she  was  of  two  minds  whether  to  get  one  of  the 
stable-men  to  drive  her  home.  But  there  was  the 
expense  to  consider,  and  the  difficulty  of  getting 
the  man  back  again.  Besides,  if  she  did  this, 
some  one  would  be  sure  to  ask  why  Brian  had 
not  stayed  with  her.  She  did  not  wish  to  betray 
him.  Finally,  she  disliked  to  give  in.  So,  with 
Peter  champing  at  his  bit,  she  drove  out  alone 
into  the  street  that  led  tow-ard  home. 

Close  by,  on  the  curbstone,  stood  Rodman,  a 
bundle  under  each  arm.  He  saw  her  and  bowed. 
Harriet  innnediately  stopped. 

"Rodman,"  siie  asked,  "may  n't  I  take  you 
home  ?  " 

His  face  lighted  up.  "It  would  be  a  great 
help." 

"Put  the  bundles  in  behind,  then."  she  directed, 
"and  get  in  quickly.    Peter  does  n't  like  to  stand." 

So,  while  Peter  started,  backed,  sidled,  and 
fidgeted,  Rodman  stowed  his  bundles  under  the 
seat  and  quickly  sprang  into  the  runabout.  Har- 
riet smiled  at  him  as  she  gave  rein  to  the  horse. 
"Your  ankle  does  n't  seem  to  troitble  you." 

"It  's  entirely  well,"  he  informed  her.  "But 
I  'm  glad  to  be  spared  the  walk  home." 

"And  the  wrist  ?"  she  asked. 

"The  doctor  warns  me  to  be  careful  with  it," 
he  answered.     "BiU  to  me  it  feels  quite  well." 

An  electric  car  came  humming  along  the  street, 
and  Harriet  put  her  attention  on  her  driving. 
The  car,  an  automobile,  and  a  motor-truck  were 
all  safely  passed,  Peter  behaving  well  in  answer 
to  reins  and  voice.  That  is,  he  behaved  well  for 
him.  But  Harriet  knew  that  if  once  he  wisiied 
to  run,  she  could  not  possibly  control  him.  His 
mouth  seemed  made  of  iron,  and  she  felt  that  he 
knew  how  little  force  she  could  put  upon  the 
reins.  It  w-as  not  with  very  great  ease  of  mind, 
then,  that  she  approached  the  worst  spot  in  all 
Winton  for  drivers  of  mettlesome  horses. 

Here  the  road  dipped  slightly  and  passed  un- 
der the  railroad.  A  train  thundering  overhead, 
a  hot  cinder  falling,  might  very  well  cause  a 
runaway.  But  the  passage  was  safely  made,  and 
no  train  was  in  sight.     Harriet  breathed  more 
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easily  as  she  turned  Peter  up  the  hill  that  ran  for 
a  hundred  yards  parallel  with  the  tracks.  Three 
minutes  more,  and  she  would  be  above  their 
level,  and  safe  in  this  particular.  But  she  had 
barely  begun  to  feel  at  ease  before  she  perceived, 
just  as  Peter  began  to  climb  the  hill,  a  puffing 
freight-engine,  evidently  dragging  a  heavy  train, 
swing  into  sight  around  the  curve  and  come 
straight  at  her. 

Harriet  shortened  the  reins,  took  a  firm  grip, 
and  shifted  a  little  forward  in  her  seat.  She 
took  pains  not  to  tighten  the  reins,  lest  in  that 
way  her  apprehension  might  be  conveyed  to 
Peter ;  but  she  was  ready  for  what  he  might  do. 
For  half  a  minute  he  went  steadily  uphill ;  then 
the  snorting  engine  drew  his  attention.  He  quiv- 
ered, and  then  swung  to  the  right,  where  a  flimsy 
fence  was  all  that  stood  between  the  carriage  and 
a  steep  hillside. 

Harriet  touched  him  lightly  with  the  whip. 
"Go  on,  Peter !" 

Peter  went  on,  but  with  delicate  steps,  his  head 
turned  toward  the  train.  Harriet  thought,  "Any 
horse  would  be  afraid  of  that."  Then  the  mon- 
ster was  upon  them,  smoking  and  roaring.  Peter 
tossed  his  head,  and  then  began  to  rear,  prepar- 
ing to  turn  about  and  run.  .\gain  she  flicked 
him.     "Peter,  behave  !" 

Peter  hesitated,  dropped  upon  his  fore  feet 
again,  and  for  a  moment  pranced.  But  this 
chance  was  gone.  With  a  rush,  the  engine  passed 
him,  and  all  that  there  was  to  face  was  the  sway- 
ing, grinding  cars.     Harriet  felt  easier. 

Yet  the  horse  disliked  the  situation.  To  turn 
about  was  but  to  chase  the  engine ;  therefore  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  hurry  by  these  noisy  and 
overhanging  cars.  He  plunged  forward,  and 
Harriet  was  almost  dragged  from  her  seat. 

"Peter  !"  she  implored. 

But  Peter  quickened  his  pace.  The  more  he 
saw  of  these  cars  the  less  he  liked  them.  His 
speed  increased,  and,  although  Harriet  gripped 
the  reins  with  all  her  strength,  she  felt  not  only 
that  she  was  less  able  to  brace  herself  against 
the  foot-rest,  but  also  that  the  reins  were  slowly 
slipping  through  her  fingers.  Peter  was  going 
faster  and  faster.     H  he  should  really  run— 

At  that  moment,  she  perceived  that  Rodman's 
hand  was  just  above  the  reins,  ready  to  take 
them.  His  voice  said,  "You  'd  better  let  me 
help." 

Harriet  was  unwilling  to  give  in.  She  held  on 
for  a  moment  longer,  but  again  the  reins  slipped. 
Helplessly  she  gasped,  "Take  him  !" 

She  felt  Rodman's  grip  close  firmly  on  the 
reins,  and  instantly  the  strain  was  removed  from 
her  hands,   her  shoulders,   her  back,  her  knees. 


She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  with  relief  saw 
Peter  respond  to  Rodman's  hand  and  voice. 
Where  the  road  turned  away  from  the  track,  the 
corner  was  sharp,  and  if  taken  at  full  speed 
might  have  been  dangerous ;  but  by  the  time 
Peter  reached  it,  he  was  well  under  control.  In 
another  minute,  the  up-grade  began  to  tell  on 
him.  His  trot  slowed,  and  at  last  he  dropped 
into  a  walk. 

Rodman  turned  to  Harriet.  "You  managed 
him  well." 

"Oh,"  she  responded,  "I  am  not  strong  enough 
for  him.  I  am  so  glad  you  took  him.  The  reins 
were  slipping." 

Rodman  nodded.  "I  saw :  otherwise  I  should 
n't  have  interfered.  You  'd  better  let  me  drive 
him  till  you  're  rested." 

"Won't  you  drive  him  all  the  way?"  she  asked. 
"Oh,  I  forgot  your  wrist." 

"I  believe  it  "s  quite  well,"  he  assured  her. 
".\nd  I  '11  drive  with  pleasure." 

Peter  behaved  himself  the  rest  of  the  way 
through  the  town.  He  was  not  a  bad  horse,  Har- 
riet explained.  li  only  he  went  to  Winton 
oftener,  he  would  get  used  to  town  sights.  And  i  J 
he  was  so  good  in  answering  to  the  voice ;  it  was  '  % 
quite  as  important  as  the  reins.  The  two  dis- 
cussed horses  and  roads  and  driving  with  much 
fluency  and  good  spirits;  Harriet's  relief  made 
her  more  talkative  than  usual,  and  Rodman  re- 
sponded readily.  He  was  very — no,  not  polite, 
but  courteous.  The  old-fashioned  word  repre- 
sented his  old-fashioned  way  of  listening,  and 
bowing,  and  speaking  with  a  sort  of  deference 
which  Harriet  had  not  yet  met  w-itb  in  a  boy,  but 
had  seen  in  older  men.  Harriet  felt  sure  that  he 
had  had  little  to  do  with  girls.  One  thing  she 
noted  that  pleased  her:  not  once  did  she  see  in 
his  eyes  the  hunted  look. 

By  this  time,  they  had  left  Winton  behind. 
Peter  had  climbed  two  long  hills,  and  some  of 
his  spirit  had  gone  out  of  him.  Now  they  en- 
tered the  woods,  and  as  they  drove  along  under 
the  trees,  sometimes  speaking  and  again  remain- 
ing silent,  Harriet  began  to  feel  peaceful.  Her 
nerves  still  tingled  from  the  struggle  with  Peter, 
and  she  was  glad  not  to  be  driving,  yet  she  felt 
quite  secure.  It  was  at  this  moment  that  they 
were  passing  the  opening  of  another  road  which, 
heavily  masked  with  underbrush,  joined  the  main 
road  on  the  left  side,  coming  at  an  angle  from 
behind. 

Suddenly,  she  found  herself  clutching  the  arm 
of  her  seat.     The  air  was  ringing  with  an  inhu- 
man shriek.     The  shriek  ceased,  but  there  was  a 
rattle  and  a  roar  almost  as  loud,  and  the  ground       K 
shook.    Harriet  understood— an  automobile !   Out 
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from  the   side   road  a  great   touring-car  shot  at     faces,  swayed  and  rattled  at  their  very  side,  and, 
full  speed,  shrieked  again  its  warning  into  their     as  it  swung  in  a  wide  curve,  its  rear  skidded  in  a 
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cloud  of  dust,  and  fairly  brushed  Peter's  nose. 
Rolling  for  a  moment  like  a  ship,  yet  never  slack- 
ening speed,  the  automobile  regained  the  middle 
of  the  road,  and  darted  away  from  them.  Had 
the  carriage  been  but  its  length  farther  on.  it 
must  have  been  smashed. 

Peter  was  instantly  in  the  air.  Harriet  saw 
him  towering  over  her  as  if  to  fall  backward. 
Rodman  cut  him  sharply  with  the  whip,  and  the 
horse  dropped  forward,  only  to  plunge  sidewise 
into  the  bushes.  There  the  carriage,  careering 
on  two  wheels,  crashed  along  through  the  splin- 
tering brush :  then  Rodman,  pulling  hard  upon 
one  rein,  managed  to  guide  Peter  onto  the  road. 
He  spoke  sharply  and  commandingly :  but  Peter 
plunged  again,  half  reared,  and  now  shot  almost 
off  the  road  on  the  other  side.  Harriet,  shaken 
and  confused,  could  only  cling  to  the  seat,  set  her 
teeth,  and  wait.  With  senses  almost  bewildered, 
she  heard  the  pounding  of  the  hoofs,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  wagon,  and  the  snorting  of  the  horse. 

Then  it  was  all  over.  With  a  final  plunge, 
Peter  steadied,  and.  after  a  single  attempt  to 
gallop,  took  again  his  trot.  He  was  whirling  the 
carriage  rapidly  along,  but  the  danger  had  passed, 
and  he  was  again  under  control.  Rodman  turned 
his  head  toward  Harriet,  and  found  her  with 
cheeks  aflame,  her  eyes  shining,  and  with  her  lips 
almost  smiling.     He  smiled  himself.     ''All  right?" 

"All  right  !"  she  responded.  "That  was  a  close 
shave." 

"It  was  pretty  near  to  manslaughter,"  he  re- 
sponded.    "But  we  're  well  out  of  it." 

"I  'm  glad  that  I  was  not  driving."  she  said. 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  have  held  Peter. 
But  also  she  knew,  with  a  little  thrill  of  satisfac- 
tion, that  she  had  not  for  a  moment  been  fright- 
ened. Now  she  saw  Rodman  guide  Peter  to  the 
roadside  and  stop  him,  with  the  evident  intention 
of  getting  out.     She  asked:  "Is  anything  wrong?" 

He  answered:  "The  shaft  is  broken." 

So  it  was.  Peter's  plunges  had  been  too  much 
for  the  right  shaft,  and  it  had  broken  about  mid- 
way. Rodman  leaned  forward  to  examine  it. 
The  break  was  clean  and  slanting,  dangerous, 
therefore,  for  the  two  sharp  points  might  wound 
the  horse.  The  shaft  was  needed,  also,  to  control 
him.  The  break  must  be  repaired  before  they 
could  proceed. 

"I  must  splice  it."  said  Rodman.  "Lucky  I  have 
a  bundle  of  string.  I  '11  have  to  tie  Peter  and 
cut  some  sticks." 

"What  for?"  she  thought;  but  she  kept  her 
question  to  herself.  Rodman  hitched  Peter  to  a 
tree,  and,  taking  out  his  knife,  went  into  the 
bushes.  Before  very  long,  he  returned  with  four 
straight  sticks,   each   about   the   thickness  of  his 


finger,  and  three  feet  long.  W'hen  he  laid  one 
of  them  along  the  shaft,  lapping  the  break,  Har- 
riet saw  what  he  meant  to  do.  She  stooped  down, 
and,  feeling  a  lumpy  bundle  under  the  seat,  drew 
it  out.     "This  is  your  string?"  she  asked. 

"Yes,"  he  answered.  "Will  vou  give  me  a  ball 
of  it?" 

She  opened  the  bundle,  and  discovered  a  half- 
dozen  balls  of  twine.  "It  's  very  light,"  she  said 
doubtfully. 

"We  '11  make  it  do,"  he  answered.  Drawing 
out  about  twenty-five  feet  of  the  twine  and  cut- 
ting it  off,  he  gave  her  an  end  to  hold.  He 
himself  took  the  other  end.  "Now  twist,"  he  di- 
rected. "We  must  twist  in  opposite  directions." 
For  some  moments  they  twisted  the  string;  then, 
when  it  was  ready  to  kink,  he  came  quickly  to- 
ward lier,  gave  her  his  end  to  hold,  and  carefully 
smoothed  the  string  as  it  twisted  upon  itself.  The 
result  was  a  strong  cord  some  ten  feet  long. 

"Good  !"  she  cried. 

With  this  cord  Rodman  now  lashed  the  four 
rods  to  the  shaft,  surrounding  the  break.  With 
other  cords,  similarly  made,  he  made  the  splice 
strong.  By  the  time  he  had  used  up  the  ball  of 
string,  the  shaft  looked  like  the  property  of  a  ij 
shiftless  farmer,  but  it  was  dependable.  Rod- 
man, putting  his  hand  on  it  and  shaking  it.  smiled 
with  satisfaction  at  Harriet. 

"That  will  take  us  home,"  he  said.     lie  initied 
Peter,    headed   him   into   the    road,    and,    getting      ;    j 
into  the  carriage,  where  Harriet  now  gave  him      I   I 
the  driver's  seat,  took  the  reins.     Then  he  smiled 
once  more  at  Harriet.     "Don't  you  think  we  've 
had  enough  excitement  for  one  drive?" 

She  was  about  to  answer  when,  looking  down- 
ward, she  could  not  miss  seeing  the  crimson  band 
that  showed  on  his  wrist.'' 

"Rodman,"  she  cried,  "you  've  hurt  your  arm  1" 

He  looked  at  the  bandage.  "Sure  enough."  he 
said  slowly.     "It  's  bleeding." 

"Does  n't  it  hurt?,"  she  demanded. 

"I  had  noticed  it,"  he  admitted.  "But  it  does 
n't  amount  to  mucli.  " 

She  tried  to  take  the  reins  from  him,  saying. 
"You  must  let  nie  drive."  But  he  held  tliem  out 
of  her  reach. 

"I  am  good  for  it,"  he  said.  "Harriet,  the 
horse  is  in  no  condition  for  you  to  manage." 

"But  your  wound  !"  she  cried,  distressed.  "It 
must  have  opened  again,  and  you  will  do  yourself  J 

great  harm."  1 

"Nothing  much."  he  answered  steadily.  "I 
think  the  bleeding  has  stopped.  Besides,  I  shall 
use  my  left  hand." 

She  was  forced  to  be  content.  Looking  at  his 
face,  she  saw  that  he  was  not  pale ;  therefore  try- 
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ing  to  believe,  with  him,  that  the  hurt  was  trifling, 
she  eiuieavorctl  to  lie  cheerful.  Thanks,  .she  knew, 
would  embarrass  him,  so  she  spoke  of  the  woods, 
the  drought,  the  ball  game,  anything  but  himself. 
They  passed  over  some  miles  without  incident, 
until  it  was  evident  that  they  were  approaching 
the  village.  They  were  near  the  end  of  the 
woods. 

Rodman  turned  to  her.  "I'eter  "s  tired  now, 
and  1  don't  think  he  'II  make  any  more  trouble. 
It  might  be  noticed  if  I  drove  home  with  you  in- 
stead of— of  your  cousin.  If  I  get  out  at  the 
cross-roads  ahead,  would  you  mind  driving  home 
alone?  " 

Harriet  noticed  Rodman's  consideration  not 
only  for  her  but  for  Brian,  who  so  little  deserved 
it.  But  in  answer  to  his  question  she  shook  her 
head.  "I  am  going,"  she  said,  "to  drive  you  to 
the  doctor's." 

He  smiled  in  polite  opposition.  "1  must  go  to 
Nate's." 

With  a  little  feeling  of  helplessness,  she  real- 
ized that  his  will  was  stronger  than  her  own. 
"Very  well,"  she  said.  "I  will  drive  home  from 
the  cross-roads." 

Then,  as  they  approached  the  joining  of  the 
roads,  she  felt  that  she  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
saying  so  little.  "Rodman,"  she  began,  "I  nuist 
tell  you  how  much  —  " 

Rodman,  suddenly  drawing  Peter  into  a  walk, 
turned  to  Harriet.  "Don't  say  it,"  he  inter- 
rupted, looking  squarely  at  her.  "I  know  what 
you  want  to  say,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it,  but  let  us 
just  agree  that  I  have  done  a  little  to  repay  you. 
Xo,  don't  say  any  more.  Your  cousin  's  right 
here  by  the  cross-roads." 

"Brian?"  exclaimed  Harriet.  She  looked 
ahead.  A  figure  had  indeed  stepped  out  from 
the  bushes,  and  had  advanced  into  the  road  to 
meet  them.  In  silence  Brian  waited,  and  in  si- 
lence the  others  approached  until  Rodman  stopped 
the  carriage  before  him. 

Brian's  face  was  red  and  sullen.  There  was 
nothing  that  he  could  say:  he  knew  that  the 
others  would  understand  that  he  could  not  go 
home  and  face  the  family.  He  had  thought  it 
easy  to  make  his  peace  with  Harriet,  but  it  filled 
him  with  disgust  to  find  her  driving  with  Rod- 
man. He  almost  wished  that  he  had  risked  going 
on  alone.  He  thought  eagerly  for  some  familiar, 
offhand  way  in  which  to  claim  the  driver's  seat. 
But  in  spite  of  himself  he  could  find  nothing  to 
say,  and  felt  that  he  made  a  shamefaced  picture, 
waiting  to  see  what  would  happen.  Would  that 
fellow  give  up  his  place? 

To  his  relief,  Rodman,  handing  the  reins  to 
Harriet,  jumped   from  the  runabout.     Then,  as 


Brian  prepared  to  climb  up,  Harriet  moved  into 
the  right-hand  seat,  and  motioned  Brian  to  come 
around  to  the  other  side.  He  turned  to  pass  in 
front  of  the  horse,  and,  so  doing,  his  eye  fell  on 
the  clumsily  repaired  shaft. 

"Why,"  he  e.xclaimed,  "that  's  been  broken !" 

Harriet  did  not  answer ;  she  was  very  indig- 
nant with  him.  In  silence  she  waited  while  Brian 
took  his  place  beside  her.  But  then  Rodman, 
having  taken  his  bundles  from  the  carriage, 
came  and  looked  up  at  Brian. 

"We  broke  the  shaft  in  this  way,"  he  ex- 
plained. "Back  there  where  the  road  comes  in 
from  East  Winton,  an  auto  swung  out  in  front  of 
us,  and  Peter  took  us  into  the  bushes,  where  he 
broke  the  shaft.  But  he  quieted  down;  he  's 
pretty  good  if  only  you  speak  to  him.  I  mended 
the  break  with  four  oak  sticks;  they  're  easy 
enough  to  cut  if  you  bend  them  at  the  ground 
and  draw  your  knife  across  them.  The  string  is 
twine,  doubled  and  twisted;  I  used  a  whole  ball. 
You  can  see  how  I  made  the  splice."  He  turned 
to  Harriet,  and  took  off  his  cap. 

"Good-by,"  be  said.  "Thank  you  for  the  lift." 
He  bowed  and  turned  away. 

Harriet,  lost  in  wonderment  at  his  giving  so 
much  information  to  Brian,  was  forced  to  call 
after  him:  "Good-by.  Yoii  are  n't  half  as  much 
obliged  as  I  am."  He  threw  her  a  smile  over 
his  shoulder,  but  said  nothing.  In  a  moment 
more,  he  was  out  of  sight  among  the  bushes,  and 
Harriet  drove  on. 

Not  a  word  did  she  say  to  Brian.  She  was  so 
out  of  patience  with  him  that  she  scarcely 
thought  of  his  humiliation  and  his  regret.  He 
stole  glances  at  her  face,  and  found  it  unforgiv- 
ing. Then  he  grew  uneasy.  W'ould  she  tell  ? 
When  they  were  close  to  the  house,  he  ventured 
to  speak. 

"Harriet,  had  n't  I  better  drive?" 

"No!"  she  answered  firmly.  \\'itii  her  little 
chin  set  determinedly,  she  drove  the  remaining 
distance  and  turned  in  at  the  gate.  Standing  on 
the  piazza  were  her  fatFjer  and  mother.  Bob,  and 
Pelham.  .\s  she  stopped  the  horse,  the  coach- 
man came  and  took  the  bridle. 

Pelham  came  running  down  the  steps.  "You 
people  had  the  best  of  it,"  he  cried.  "There  was 
no  game.  We  waited  an  hour,  and  then  the  other 
team  telephoned  that  they  'd  broken  down  on  the 
road."     He  helped  Harriet  from  the  carriage. 

She  was  in  no  mood  to  respond,  but  forced 
herself  to  do  so.  "I  'm  sorrj%  Pelham.  I  sup- 
pose we  had  all  the  fun."  She  had  suddenly  be- 
gun to  wonder  how  the  broken  shaft  was  to  be 
explained.    Could  Brian  escape  any  longer? 

"So  you  lost  nothing,  Brian,"  went  on  Pelham. 
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Brian  answered  something,  Harriet  did  not 
hear  what,  for  she  was  giving  the  package  to 
her  father.  What  she  did  hear  was  the  sudden 
remark  of  the  coachman  : 

■'You  've  been  breakin'  of  the  shaft." 

"H'm !"  said  Mr.  Dodd.  "And  spliced  it  too. 
How  did  it  all  happen?" 

Shrinking,  Harriet  looked  up  at  him.  What 
should  she  say?  With  relief,  she  saw  that  his 
eye  was  fixed  on  Brian.  Indeed,  all  were  look- 
ing at  him.  She  stepped  to  the  door,  but  having 
reached  it,  turned  with  a  little  feeling  of  satis- 
faction.    What  would  he  be  able  to  say  ? 

Brian  was  red  to  his  ears.  His  voice  was  not 
clear  as  he  answered.  "Back  there  in  the  woods 
where  the  road  conies  in  from  the  side— the  East 
Winlon  road,  I  think? — an  automobile  swung 
out  in  front  of  us  so  quick  it  startled  Peter.  He 
got  into  the  bushes,  and  managed  to  break  the 
shaft." 

Pelham,  wlio  had  been  e.xaniining  the  splice, 
looked  up  in  admiration.  "You  did  well  to  stop 
him.  And  this  bit  of  mending,  that  's  well  done 
too  !" 

Brian  forced  a  smile.  "Just  four  oak  sticks. 
They  're  quickly  cut  when  ynu  know  how — just 
bend  'em  down  and  cut  at  the  bend.  The  string 
was  too  small,  but  we  made  it  bigger  by  doubling 
and  twisting." 

Harriet  choked  with  indignation.  She  saw  her 
mother,  impetuous  as  a  girl,  run  down  the  steps 
and  kiss  Brian.  It  was  on  Harriet's  lips  to  say, 
"Ask  what  happened  at  the  railroad  bridge."  But 
she  saw  on  Brian's  face  a  hangdog  look  of  shame, 
and,  turning  quickly,  went  into  the  house. 

Chapter  XI 

PELH.\M    T.^KES    .\    H.\ND 

Pelham  and  Brian  occupied  the  same  room. 
Here,  while  Brian  sat  looking  moodily  out  of 
the  window,  Pelham  was  walking  up  and  down. 
He  had  just  come  from  Harriet. 

"Neither  you  nor  Harriet  seems  to  want  to 
talk,"  he  complained.  "Now  here  am  I  as  mad 
as  I  can  be  about  that  automobile— why,  they 
might  have  killed  you !  A  little  farther,  and 
you  'd  have  been  side-wiped,  I  should  say." 

"Looked  like  it,"  answered  Brian. 

"Probably  it  was  that  big  machine  that  passed 
through  town  an  hour  and  a  half  ago.  A  limou- 
sirie,  was  n't  it?" 

"I  guess  so,"  Brian  replied. 

Pelham  stopped  in  his  walk.  "Don't  you 
know  ?" 

"M)'  dear  fellow,"  said  Brian,  "I  had  my  hands 
full  with  the  horse." 


"Of  course !"  answered  Pelham,  resuming  his 
tramp.  "But  here  I  am,  getting  angry  about  that 
automobile,  while  you  and  Harriet  are  as  cool  as 
fishes." 

"Very  natural,  I  should  say,"  explained  Brian. 
"We  're  glad  enough  not  to  have  been  hurt." 

"Well,"  cried  Pelham,  stopping  again,  and  go- 
ing to  his  cousin's  side,  "so  am  I  !  I  'm  just  be- 
ginning to  realize  what  might  have  happened— 
and  what  it  might  have  meant.  You  know—" 
he  hesitated,  but  then  went  on,  "I  'ni  begin- 
ning to  wonder  what  I  'd  have  done  if  Harriet 
had  been  — hurt.     You  saw  how  Mother  felt?" 

"Yes,"  mumbled  Brian.  His  aunt's  kiss  still 
burned  his  cheek  like  fire. 

"Father  does  n't  say  much,"  went  on  Pelham, 
"but  he  was  really  scared."  Pelham  put  his  hand 
on  Brian's  shoulder.  "Harriet  never  could  have 
managed  the  horse  herself.  Brian,  we  're  all 
tremendously  obliged  to  you." 

Brian  rose  suddenly.  "That  's  all  riglit,  Pel- 
ham. Only  — well,  just  let  's  forget  it.  It  's  — I  — 
it  's  nothing,  you  know." 

Pelham  looked  at  his  cousin,  who  was  not  look- 
ing at  him.  He  clapped  Brian  on  the  back,  and 
laughed.  "You  need  n't  be  ashamed  of  it,  you 
know.     Well,  we  '11  drop  it.'' 

"No  hope  of  any  base-ball?"  asked  Brian,  hur- 
riedly. 

"I  'm  waiting  to  do  an  errand  for  Father," 
Pelham  said.  "But  I  told  the  fellows  I  thought 
we  could  have  a  scrub  game  about  four." 

"Good  !"  cried  Brian. 

Bob,  whose  steps  had  been  sounding  on  the 
stairs  and  in  the  hallway,  now  looked  into  the 
room.  "Pelham,"  he  said,  tossing  a  package  at 
his  brother,  "take  that  over  to  the  office,  will 
you?  Father  and  I  won't  be  through  with  that 
letter  for  another  fifteen  minutes,  but  Brian  will 
mail  it,  I  guess.  And  then  you  can  have  your 
game."     He  disappeared. 

Pelham,  stufiing  the  package  into  his  pocket, 
started  for  the  door.  "That  will  just  give  me 
enough  time  to  call  a  couple  of  fellows  who  don't 
know  that  we  're  to  play.  See  you  at  the  field, 
Brian.  By  the  way,  will  you  lend  me  your  knife? 
Mine  is  so  dull,  and  I  have  n't  time  to  sharpen  it." 

Brian  went  to  the  bureau.  "I  never  carry  a 
knife,  you  know.  Most  of  us  don't."  Pelham 
stared  at  his  cousin's  back.  He  knew  that  by 
"us"  Brian  meant  the  boys  with  whom  he  usu- 
ally associated.  Now  he  was  not  surprised  that 
city  boys  did  not  carry  pocket-knives ;  what  use 
had  they  for  them?  But  that  Brian's  knife  was 
in  his  bureau — 

"It  's  pretty  dull,  anyway,"  went  on  Brian, 
rummaging. 
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His  knife  rluU?  Pelhani  stared  the  more. 
Those  oak  slicks  witii  wliich  the  shaft  had  been 
sphced  had  been  cut  with  a  sharp  knife. 

But  Peiham  said  nothing.  He  knew  that  Har- 
riet had  no  knife,  and  he  wanted  time  to  think. 
When  Brian  finally  produced  the 
knife,  he  saw  that  it  was  more  pen- 
knife than  jack-knife,  scarcely  capa- 
ble, unless  exceedingly  sharp,  of 
cutting  the  stout  .saplings.  He  opened 
it  and  thumbed  the  blade.  ".V  lit- 
tle better  than  mine."  he  said. 
"Thanks  !"  He  luirried  away,  and 
as  he  went  he  thought. 

Brian,  left  to  himself,  began  to 
pace  u|)  and  down.  The  awkward- 
ness of  his  position,  forced  to  take 
the  praise  that  belonged  to  Rodman, 
bothered  him  greatly.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  escape  the  blame  that 
he  deserved,  and  he  was,  when  he 
thought  of  this,  glad  that  Harriet 
had  escaped  from  an  accident.  He 
believed,  also,  that  he  could  have 
done  quite  as  well  as  Rodman,  had 
he  stayed  with  Harriet.  Indeed,  he 
felt  a  little  resentment  against  the 
boy  who  had  so  neatly  taken  his 
place.  But  he  saw  the  dishonesty 
of  his  course,  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  uncomfortable  in  consequence. 
Further,  he  was  afraid  lest  any  mo- 
ment he  might  betray  himself.  How 
was  he  to  know  whether  that  had 
been  a  limousine  or  a  touring-car? 

Quite  unconscious,  however,  of 
the  joint  that  Peiham  had  already 
found  in  his  armor.  Brian  presently 
answered  his  uncle's  call.  Mr.  Dodd 
was  in  the  writing-room,  with  a 
packet  in  his  hand.  It  was  long  and 
narrow,  lied  with  siring,  and  well 
plastered  with  postage-stamps. 

"Brian,"  said  Mr.  Dodd,  weighing 
the  packet  in  his  hand,  "you  sec 
now  why  I  sent  you  over  to  Winlon 
to-day.  Here  are  those  papers  that 
you  brought,  ready  to  go  out  again 
by  this  afternoon's  mail.  I  want  you 
to  lake  it  to  the  post-ofificc  and  reg-  '" 

ister  it." 

Mr.  Dodd  was  in  the  habit  of  explaining  to  his 
children  many  ni  his  acts,  at  least  such  as  they 
themselves  saw  or  helped  him  in.  His  belief  was 
that  whether  or  not  the  children  always  under- 
stood, in  the  long  run  they  learned  a  good  deal 
concerning  matters  which  were  valuable  to  them. 


Following  his  practice,  he  went  on  to  explain  to 
Brian :  "This  was  a  contract  that  you  brought. 
After  talking  it  all  over  with  Bob,  I  have  signed 
it.  The  people  that  I  'm  dealing  with  are  new  to 
me,  and  not  knowing  just  how  far  I  am  situated 


ENVKLOP  SUPPED   FROM    HIS   POCKET   ANU   FKLI. 
FKOM    Till-;    BRHJGE."      (SKE    PAGE    410.  ) 

from  the  bank,  have  required  the  usual  deposit  to 
be  by  certified  check  or  else  by  cash.  It  's  too 
late  to  have  the  bank  at  \\'inton  certify  my  check, 
so  I  am  sending  two  hundred  dollars  in  bank-bills. 
That  is  why  the  package  must  be  registered,  and 
must  be  insured  for  that  amount." 
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Brian  listened  inattentively.  He  did  not  see 
how  this  could  affect  him,  but  he  answered  re- 
spectfully at  the  end,  "Yes,  sir." 

"The  mail  does  n't  close  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,"  said  Mr.  Dodd.  "Still,  I  think  if  I  were 
you,  I  'd  go  directly  and  get  the  matter  done. 
The  postage  is  correct,  and  you  will  have  nothing 
to  pay."     He  gave  the  boy  the  package. 

"Very  well,  sir,"  said  Brian.  He  put  the  packet 
in  the  side  pocket  of  his  coat,  and  started  to  leave 
the  room. 

Mr.  Dodd  looked  after  him.  The  long  envelop 
stood  well  out  of  the  pocket,  and  he  called  a 
warning:  "Be  careful  of  it,  Brian." 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Brian,  and  departed. 

{Toll, 


As  he  afterward  explained,  all  he  did  was  to 
go  straight  to  the  post-office,  stopping  for  a  few 
minutes  on  the  bridge  over  the  mill-stream.  It 
was  a  very  natural  place  to  stop;  a  hundred  peo- 
ple did  it  daily,  for  rushing  water  is  always  fasci- 
nating. But  Brian's  few  minutes  were  longer 
than  he  thought.  Frowning  down  into  the  swirl- 
ing eddies,  puzzling  over  the  pitfalls  that  might 
catch  him  before  the  incidents  of  Harriet's  drive 
were  forgotten,  he  restlessly  shifted  from  foot  to 
foot.  In  so  doing,  he  rubbed  his  coat  against  the 
railing,  until,  presently,  the  envelop  slipped  from 
his  pocket  and  fell  from  the  bridge.  The  noise 
of  the  water  covered  the  sound  of  the  fall,  and 
Brian,  still  frowning,  went  on  his  way. 
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They  've  given  me  a  lot  of  things 
The  Governess  calls  "fractions," 

And  all  because  I  learned  those  old 
Additions  and  subtractions ! 


I  think,  to  take  half  off  a  thing 
Would  leave  it  all  lop-sided  — 

And  "one"  I  'm  sure  is  small  enough, 
W'hv  should  it  be  divided? 


jVTora  'HrcVbdd  Smill? 

Hiss!  Hiss!    Quack!  Quack! 

The  geese  are  trooping  to  Warsaw ! 
In  Warsaw  there  's  a  giant  Fair, 
And  through  the  chill  December  air. 
O'er  hills  and  uplands  brown  and  hare, 
Waddling  here  and  waddling  there, 

The  geese  go  forth  to  Warsaw. 

Hiss!  Hiss!  Quack.!  Quack! 

The  geese  are  trooping  to  Warsaw  ! 
For  every  winter.  I  've  been  told. 
A  ("lOose-Fair  in  that  town  they  hold. 
And  be  they  young  or  be  they  old, 
.Sweet  maiden  geese,  or  ganders  hold. 
They  all  nuist  fare  to  Warsaw. 
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Hiss  !  Hiss  !  Quack  !  Quack  !    . 

The  geese  are  trooping  to  Warsaw  ! 
A  million  geese,  or  so  they  sav, 
In  noisy  flocks  are  on  the  way. 
There  '11  be  the  very  deuce  to  pay 
If  such  an  army  goes  astray. 

Of  geese  that  tramp  to  Warsaw. 


The  goose-herds  drive  them,  all  a-row, 
And  very  well  indeed  they  know 
That  geese  can  never  barefoot  go, 
O'er  frozen  ground  and  eke  on  snow, 

The  manv  miles  to  Warsaw. 


Hiss  !  Hiss  !  Quack  !  Quack  ! 

The  geese  are  trooping  to  Warsaw ! 


Hiss!  Hiss!  Quack!  Quack! 

The  geese  are  trooping  to  \\'arsaw- ! 
But  ere  they  leave  their  master's  land. 
They  walk  through  tar  and  then  through  sand. 
And  so  on  well-shod  feet  they  stand, 
As,  in  a  feathered  army  grand, 

The  geese  march  on  to  Warsaw. 


Hiss!  Hiss!    Quack!  Quack! 
With  arching  neck  and  curving  back, 
The  booted  geese  go  cackling  dotvn 
To  meet  their  fate  in  Warsaw  town. 
Hiss!  Hiss! 
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Chapter  \' 


THE   ANCIE.XT   GUIDE 


You  must  not  fancy  that  nothing  happened  he- 
tween  visits  to  the  "Fairy  Tryst,"  as  Maggie 
called  tlie  back  gate  of  Mr.  Penfold's  Park.  In 
Ronnyhurn.  something  pleasant  was  happening 
all  the  time.  It  seemed  to  Maggie  that  she  had 
never  been  so  busy  in  all  her  life. 

They  visited  all  the  children's  favorite  play- 
places:  the  sugar-house,  where  Mr.  Timmins 
made  maple-sugar  in  the  spring ;  the  corn-field, 
where  lived  the  lonely  scarecrow  who  went  walk- 
ing abroad  every  night,  as  Maggie  declared. 
Then  there  was  the  big  rock  in  the  pasture  where 
they  played  ship,  sailing  on  an  ocean  of  svveet- 
smclling  fern ;  and  there  was  the  hollow  tree, 
where  Bess  kept  house  for  her  dolls ;  and  the 
spring  in  the  meadow,  where  lived  the  old  trout 
whom  nobody  — not  even  Bob  — could  catch.  The 
children  told  Maggie  all  their  secrets,  in  ex- 
change for  hers :  and  very  good  secrets  they 
were,  too.  For  the  country  has  a  fairy  tale  all 
its  own,  in  the  wonders  of  every  day. 

But  it  is  not  with  these  every-day  doings  that 
this  story  is  concerned.  This  tells  of  the  strange 
things  that  happened  in  the  mysterious  precincts 
beyond  the  Park  wall. 

Promptly  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning,  the 
children,  wearing  their  magic  rings,  w-cre  at  the 
usual  place  outside  the  gate.  When  Maggie  gave 
the  signal,  they  all  three  rubbed  their  rings  vio- 
lently with  their  left  hands,  and  recited  the  rune 
told  to  them  by  the  mysterious  old  woman.  They 
had  been  rehearsing  it  all  the  morning. 

"Open,  Gale,  I  pray, 
.■\nd  let  nie  in  to-day  I" 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  their  mouths, 
when  the  door  creaked  on  its  hinges,  and  swung 
open  just  far  enough  for  the  children  to  pass. 

"Enter !"  cried  a  voice  from  behind  the  gate. 
The  children  hesitated,  eager  but  timid. 

"Enter !"  cried  the  voice  again,  more  loudly. 
Bob  and  Bess  pushed  Maggie  forward.  Thus  en- 
couraged, she  tiptoed  in,  and  they  followed.  As 
they  stood  looking  about  thein,  an  old  man  came 
toward  them  from  behind  the  gate,  which  he  had 
just  closed.  He  was  a  short  old  man— no  taller 
than  the  witch  of  yesterday— clad  in  a  long, 
brown  robe  g^rt  with  a  cord,  with   long,  white 


hair  curling  over  his  shoulders,  and  a  beard  fall- 
ing to  his  waist. 

"Who  are  you?"  said  he,  "who  know  the 
magic  spell  that  opens  this  gate?  And  what  do 
you  seek  within  ?" 

"We  want  to  see  the  palace,"  said  Maggie, 
simply,  "and  help  the  princess,  if  we  can." 

"The  princess !"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head.  "Ah  !  j'ou  cannot  see  her.  But  what  token 
have  you  that  you  may  see  the  mysteries  of  this 
Park?"  The  children  looked  at  one  another 
blankly.  Suddenly  Bob  had  an  idea.  "I  guess 
he  means  the  rings."  he  whispered.  The  old  man 
seemed  to  hear. 

"Only  the  kernels  of  the  magic  nuts  buy  en- 
trance here."  he  said.  "Show  them  to  me."  The 
three  held  out  their  right  hands,  on  which  shone 
the  three  gold  rings.  Th^  old  man  bowed.  "Vou 
have  the  tokens,"  he  said.    "Follow  me." 

Bob  sprang  forward  eagerly.  Bess  and  Mag- 
gie squeezed  each  other's  hands.  "It  is  just  like 
your  fairy  stories !"  whispered  Bess.  Suddenly 
the  old  man  turned  upon  them. 

"You  are  to  keep  close  by  me  and  not  stray 
aside,"  he  said  solemnly.  "For  this  is  enchanted 
land,  and  ill  may  befall  whomever  disobeys  the 
command."  lie  looked  steadily  at  Bob,  whose 
eyes  drooped  before  the  keen  eyes  of  the  ancient, 
and  who  fell  back  beside  the  two  girls.  With 
open  eyes  and  mouths,  they  followed  their  strange 
guide  down  winding  paths,  through  groves  of 
maple  and  other  trees,  to  a  beautiful  great  gar- 
den. In  the  midst  a  fountain  played,  and  all 
kinds  of  lovely  flowers  were  growing,  some  of 
them  taller  than  the  children's  heads.  "Oh  !" 
cried  Maggie,  stopping  short,  "I  never  saw  any- 
thing so  beautiful,  not  even  in  the  public  garden 
at  home  on  the  Fourth  of  July !  I  bet  the  fairies 
go  to  bathe  in  that  lovely  fountain,  and  sail  their 
flower  boats  on  the  water." 

The  old  man,  bending  over  his  staff,  watched 
her  with  half-shut  eyes  as  she  stood  looking 
about  her,  flushed  and  happy.  Now  and  then,  she 
stooped  and  caressed  a  flower  with  gentle  hands. 
Bob  and  Bess  were  pleased,  too,  but  not  so  ex- 
cited as  Maggie.  W'indows  full  of  pale  flower 
"slips"  in  tin  cans  were  the  popular  form  of  gar- 
den in  Bonnyburn,  where  land  was  cheap  but 
time  was  precious. 

At  the  farther  end  of  the  garden,  something 
moved.     It  was  like  a  bunch  of  gaudy  flowers 
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come  to  life,  or  a  rainbow  in  motion.  It  was  a 
great  bird  with  a  fan  for  a  tail. 

"Gee!"  cried  Bob,  "I  never  saw  a  turkey-gob- 
bler like  that !" 

"Oh,  what  is  it?"  asked  Bess,  wondering.     "It 
looks   as   if   it   had   eyes   in 
its  tail  !" 

"It  is  a  peacock,"  said 
their  guide.  "There  is  an- 
other." And  he  pointed  to 
the  second.  "Look,  he  has 
dropped  three  feathers  for 
you.  You  shall  each  have 
one  to  remember  the  day." 
Stooping  easily  for  so  old 
a  man,  he  gathered  the 
beautiful  feathers  and  gave 
them  to  the  children,  who 
took  them  gladly. 

"Peacocks  !"  cried  Mag- 
gie. "Oh,  I  know  about 
them,  but  I  never  saw  a 
real  one  before.  The  prin- 
cess feeds  them.  Do  .they 
draw   her  ivory   chariot?" 

The  old  man  shook  his 
head  and  seemed  to  smile. 
"No,"  said  he.  "But  she 
whom  you  call  the  princess 
has  two  white  ponies." 

"Ponies !"  cried  Fxih. 
eagerly.  "I  wish  I  could 
see  them." 

"Perhaps  you  may  some- 
time, but  not  to-day,"  said 
their  guide.  "Come,  we 
must  be  going." 

They  crossed  the  garden 
to  the  terrace,  where  the 
peacocks  were  strutting 
proudly  up  and  down  be- 
fore a  marble  balustrade. 
Here  the  children  gave  a 
chorus  of  joyous  cries. 
For  down  below  them, 
reached  by  a  flight  of  mar- 
ble steps,  was  a  lovely  lit- 
tle lake  which  had  been 
concealed    from    sight    till 

now.  Beds  of  beautiful  flowers  grew  around 
the  lake,  tall  lilies  were  reflected  in  its  mirror- 
like brightness,  and  there  was  a  little  wooded 
island  in  the  midst  of  it.  Three  white  swans 
drifted  to  and  fro,  arching  their  long  necks  and 
nibbling  quaintly  at  the  water.  At  the  foot  of 
the  steps  was  moored  a  tiny  green  boat,  the  oars 
waiting  in  the  rowlocks. 


"A  boat  I"  cried  Bob.  "Gee !  how  I  'd  like  to 
go  in  it !  I  did  n't  know  there  was  a  boat  or  a 
pond  in  Bonnyburn." 

"There  are  many  things  you  don't  know,"  said 
the  guide,  solenmly.     'Tome."     He  began  to  de- 


THE    OLD    MAN    TOOK    THE    O.VKS   AND    PUS.HED    AWAY 
THE   MIDDLE   OF  THE    LAKE." 


scend  the  steps,  and  the  children  tripped  behind 
him.  When  they  were  all  seated  amid  the  pretty 
silk  cushions,  the  old  man  took  the  oars  and 
pushed  away  into  the  middle  of  the  lake.  The 
swans  followed  them  idly,  arching  their  necks. 
The  old  man  rowed  them  several  times  around 
the  lake,  pulling  lustily  for  his  age.  Bob  wanted 
to  take  an  oar,  but  he  did  not  dare  ask.     The  little 
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girls  snuggled  on  the  cushions  and  dabbled  their 
hands  blissfully. 

At  last,  the  ancient  headed  the  boat  straight 
for  the  little  island,  where  a  big  rock  made  a 
landing-place.  Without  saying  a  word,  he  helped 
out  the  three  children.  Then,  to  their  surprise, 
he  got  back  into  the  boat  and  pulled  away,  leav- 
ing them  staring  after  him  sontewhat  anxiously. 

"I  siiail  come  back  for  you  in  an  hour,"  he 
called  over  the  water,  seeing  their  blank  faces. 
"Until  then,  the  island  and  all  that  is  upon  it 
are  yours." 

"It  is  like  Robinson  Crusoe !"  cried  Maggie, 
clapping  her  hands.  "Mr.  Graham  told  us  all 
about  him  at  the  Settlement.     \\'hat  fun  !" 

.Mrcady  Bob  had  begun  to  investigate  the  place 
where  they  were  marooned.  He  disa])peared 
through  the  bushes,  and  presently  a  shout  came 
down  from  the  top  of  the  little  wooded  hill.  .\\- 
thougli  the  island  was  so  tiny,  the  girls  could  not 
see  him  because  of  the  trees.  But  they  scrambled 
up  the  path  which  led  from  the  rock,  and  soon 
found  the  reason  of  Bob's  joy.  There  he  stood, 
jumping  up  and  down  in  front  of  a  tiny  log  hut, 
scarcely  bigger  than  some  doll-house.  It  had  a 
real  door  and  real  windows,  a  chimney  and  a 
piaz/ca. 

Bess  and  Maggie  ran  up  the  steps  in  great  ex- 
citement. "Oh,  what  a  lovely  house  !"  cried  Mag- 
gie.   "Who  do  you  suppose  lives  here?" 

"Dinner  is  ready  on  the  table!"  shouted  Bob. 
"Come  and  sec  !"  The  girls  peeped  into  the  little 
doorway.  Sure  enough.  In  the  cabin  was  a  small 
table  with  the  chairs  drawn  up  about  it  and  places 
set  for  three  persons;  and  on  the  table  was  the 
nicest  little  luncheon  all  ready  to  be  eaten.  Sand- 
wiches, and  cake,  and  lemonade,  fruit,  and 
candy.  It  looked  so  good,  as  the  children  stood 
staring  at  it,  that  their  mouths  watered. 

"Uin,  um !"  said  Bob.  "don't  I  feel  hungry, 
though  !" 

"Whom  do  you  suppose  it  is  for?"  asked  Bess, 
wistfully. 

"Why,  for  us,  of  course!"  cried  Maggie,  step- 
ping into  the  cabin  and  taking  a  chair.  "Did  n't 
the  old  man  say  the  island  and  everything  on  it 
was  ours?  He  meant  this.  It  is  just  like  the 
house  of  the  seven  wee  men  in  "Snow  W'hite.'  I 
wonder  if  the  dwarfs  really  do  live  here.  The 
house  is  just  the  size  for  them.  How  I  wish  it 
was  mine  !" 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  finish  the  goodies. 
.■\t  the  bottom  of  the  dish  of  candy  was  a  scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  was  written,  "Feed  the 
crumbs  to  the  swans.    You  will  not  be  sorry." 

"Enchanted  swans!"  gasped  Maggie.  "I  sus- 
pected it,  because  there  always  are  three  of  them 


in  the  stories,  and  these  are  so  much  bigger  and 
whiter  than  those  in  the  public  garden,  and  have 
so  much  better  manners.  Probably  they  are 
|)rinces  cast  under  a  spell.  Come,  let  's  feed 
them." 

She  gathered  up  the  crumbs  carefully  in  one 
of  the  paper  napkins,  and  ran  down  the  path  to 
the  landing.  The  swans  were  already  gathered 
there,  as  if  expecting  a  treat.  When  Maggie  held 
out  her  hand,  thev  came  (|uite  close,  and  picked 
the  crumbs  daintily. 

"What  have  they  around  their  necks?"  cried 
Bess.  Sure  enough  !  each  swan  bore  around  his 
neck  a  little  canvas  bag  drawn  up  with  a  string. 

"There  is  one  for  each  of  us,"  cried  Bob,  reach- 
ing to  the  nearest  swan,  who  was  not  at  all  afraid 
of  his  touch. 

"So  there  is !"  Bess  drew  the  string  over  the 
neck  of  the  second  swan,  while  Maggie  took  the 
third  bag  with  some  difficulty  from  the  most 
timid  of  the  flock.  The  bags  jingled  when  they 
were  lifted.  "Oh,  there  's  money  inside  !''  cried 
Maggie. 

They  opened  the  bags,  and  found  in  each  ten- 
cent  pieces  and  nickels,  which  they  counted  ;  and 
it  turned  out  that  each  had  just  a  dollar  in 
change.  They  had  never  had  so  much  money 
to  spend  in  all  their  lives  before. 

"My,  ain't  it  a  wonderful  place !"  cried  Bess, 
with  shining  eyes.  "And  to  think  that  we  never 
knew  it  was  like  this.  Bob !" 

"You  bet  it  's  great!"  cried  Bob,  fervently, 
jingling  his  money. 

"And  the  best  part  of  it  is  that  nobody  knows 
what  will  happen  ne.xt !''  sighed  Maggie,  raptur- 
ously. They  went  back  to  the  house  and  had  a 
beautiful  time  playing  in  the  funny  little  place. 
There  were  cupboards  to  hold  the  little  dishes, 
which  Bess  and  Maggie  washed  and  set  away 
nice  and  clean.  There  was  a  shelf  of  books  on 
the  wall,  and  to  Maggie's  delight  they  were  all 
fairy  books,  dog-eared  by  much  handling.  Mag- 
gie had  only  to  read  the  titles  to  know  they  were 
histories  of  all  her  old  friends  and  Mr.  Graham's. 

"It  is  a  fairy  library !"  said  she.  "I  am  sure 
the  enchanted  princess  comes  here  to  read !  I 
wish  she  would  come  here  now !  If  we  could 
only  see  her,  I  feel  as  if  we  could  help  to  get  her 
back  into  her  own  form.  I  wonder  what  she  is 
like.     She  might  be  one  of  the  swans." 

Suddenly,  there  came  a  shrill  whistle  from  the 
water  below.  The  children  stopped  their  play 
and  listened.  Again  it  sounded ;  then  a  third  time. 

"It  must  be  the  old  man  come  back  for  us," 
said  Maggie,  starting  down  the  path. 

"Oh,  is  the  hour  up  already?"  cried  Bess,  re- 
gretfully.   "I  wish  we  could  stay  longer." 
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"We  must  do  as  he  said,"  whispered  Maggie, 
"or  something  might  happen  to  us  !" 

When  they  reached  the  landing-place,  they  saw 
the  old  man  rowing  toward  them  across  the  wa- 
ter.     He   brought    the   boat    alongside,    and   mo- 


"THE  DOG  BEHAVED  QUEERLY.  COWERIXG  TOWARD  THE  FEET 
OF  THE  OLD  MAN."   (SEE  NEXT  PAGE.) 


tioned  them  to  take  their  places.  At  first  they 
were  silent,  looking  wistfully  back  at  the  island. 

'"Well,"  said  their  guide,  rather  impatiently  it 
seemed,  "how  did  you  like  the  Island  of  Tiny 
Things?" 

"Oh,  it  was  beautiful!"  sighed  Maggie.  "I 
should  like  to  live  there  always." 

"There  was  no  bed  to  sleep  on,"  said  practical 
Bess.    "And  I  should  be  afraid  nights." 


"I  should  n't,"  said  Bob.  "I  could  sleep  on  the 
floor.  And  I  'd  kill  any  one  who  looked  in  at  the 
door." 

"No  one  but  fairies  could  come  in  without  a 
boat,"  declared  Maggie.  "And  you  could  n't  kill 
a  fairy,  if  you  wanted  to. 
Mr.  Graham  says  so.  I  sup- 
pose they  come  to  the  island 
riding  on  the  backs  of  the  en- 
chanted swans.  Were  they 
princes  once?"  She  appealed 
to  the  guide,  who  shook  his 
head. 

''I  do  not  know,"  he  an- 
swered.    "Perhaps  so." 

"And  shall  we  see  the  prin- 
cess to-day?"  asked  Maggie, 
eagerly.  "She  has  been  so 
kind  to  us,  we  want  to  try  to 
help  her.  Can  you  not  tell  us 
how  to  find  her?" 

Again  the  guide  shook  his 
head.  "You  cannot  see  her," 
he  said.  "She  wishes  to  re- 
main unknown  to  you.  But 
come  !  I  have  one  more  thing 
to  show  you  before  you  must 
go  home." 

^Yhen  they  had  disem- 
barked at  the  foot  of  the  mar- 
ble steps,  they  followed  the  old 
man  along  the  shore  of  the 
lake  and  down  a  side  path  un- 
til they  came  to  a  grove  of 
birch  and  hornbeam,  where  a 
spring  bubbled  up  out  of  the 
ground  into  a  rocky  basin. 
Over  it  grew  a  rowan-tree 
with  berries  turning  crimson. 
On  a  mossy  ledge  beside  the 
fountain  was  a  cup  of  pearly 
shell,  reflecting  as  many  colors 
as  the  peacock's  tail. 

"This  is  the  wishing-well," 
said  the  old  man.  "I  have 
brought  you  here  so  that  you 
may  each  make  your  wish. 
These  wishes  will  not  come 
Indeed,  they  may  never  come 
true,  if  you  wish  idly  or  wickedly.  Drink  of  the 
pure  water  and  speak  your  wish  aloud  as  yon  toss 
a  few  drops  on  the  ground  for  the  fairies'  sake. 
You  first,"  he  turned  to  Bob. 

Bob  dipped  a  cupful  of  the  water  and  drank  it 
slowly,  while  he  thought  what  he  wanted  most. 
"I  wish  for  a  jack-knife,"  said  he;  "a  jack-knife 
with  all  kinds  of  tools  inside,  like  Jo  Daggett's." 
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"Don't  forget  the  fairies !"  thej'  had  to  remind 
him;  so  he  tossed  some  drops  of  water  on  the 
ground,  grinning  as  he  did  it.  It  was  Bess's 
turn.    She  had  her  choice  all  ready. 

"I  wish  for  a  new  doll,"  she  said;  "one  with 
real  hair— and  teeth,"  she  added  as  an  after- 
thought, tossing  a  shower  of  drops  on  the  moss. 

"Now  what  do  you  wish  ?"  asked  the  old  man, 
holding  the  cup  to  Maggie.  She  sipped  the  water 
thoughtfully.  "I  wish,"  she  said  slowly  at  Inst  — 
"I  wish  that  I  may  find  a  way  to  help  the  prin- 
cess." She  scattered  a  generous  share  of  the 
water  for  the  fairies,  and  looked  up  at  the  old 
man  with  a  pleased  smile.  "Oh,  if  only  my  wish 
conies  true,  how  happy  I  shall  be!"  she  said. 

"And  so  shall  I !"  said  the  old  man,  quickly,  in 
a  gentle  tone  which  he  had  not  used  before.  "You 
are  a  good  little  thing!" 

Suddenly  the  quiet  of  the  place  was  broken  by 
a  loud  barking.  The  old  man  raised  his  head 
and  seemed  startled.  Presently,  a  great  brown 
dog  came  bounding  down  the  path  toward  them, 
snarling  and  showing  his  teeth.  He  was  a  ter- 
rifying sight.  Bess  and  Maggie  shrank  instinc- 
tively to  Bob,  who  picked  up  a  stone  and  tried  to 
look  very  brave.  But  the  old  man  took  a  step  in 
front  of  the  three.  "Down,  Caesar,  down !"  he 
called.  And  his  voice  had  strangely  changed. 
It  was  low  and  thrilling,  and  full  of  command. 
The  dog  behaved  queerly.  It  came  on,  growling 
savagely,  but  cowering  toward  the  feet  of  the 
old  man.  Suddenly,  it  gave  a  howl  of  pleasure, 
and,  leaping  up,  tried  to  kiss  his  face. 

"Down,  Ctxsar,  down  !"  again  cried  the  guide 
in  the  same  odd  voice;  but  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  touched  the  dog  on  the  head.  In- 
stantly it  fell  on  all  fours  and  looked  up  beseech- 
ingly.    Maggie  whispered  to  Bess. 

"Magic!  Did  you  see  him  charm  that  dog?" 
And  Bess  nodded.  The  old  man  seemed  not  to 
hear,  but,  holding  up  a  warning  hand,  he  spoke 
to  Cxsar,  again  in  the  high,  cracked  voice  which 
was  usual  with  him. 

"Do  not  hurt  these  children.  Be  good  to  them, 
do  you  hear?"  The  dog  seemed  to  understand. 
He  ran  up  and  sniffed  at  the  three  in  turn,  then 
thrust  his  cold  nose  into  Maggie's  palm  and 
looked  up  into  her  face. 

"Come,"  said  the  guide,  holding  up  his  staff  sol- 
emnly. "It  is  time  to  go."  And  with  Caesar  at 
his  side,  he  led  them  by  a  short  path  back  to  the 
gate  by  which  they  had  entered.  "Farewell," 
said  he,  opening  the  gate  with  the  great  key 
which  he  wore  at  his  girdle.  "And  may  your 
wishes  come  true !'' 

"Can't  we  come  again?"  asked  Maggie,  wist- 
fully.   The  old  man  pondered. 


"Not  to-morrow,"  said  he,  "but  the  day  after 
if  you  promise  to  be  obedient.'' 

"We  promise !"  cried  the  children. 

The  old  man  closed  the  gate  behind  them. 
They  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  Bess  said : 
"I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  dreaming." 

"So  do  I!"  exclaimed  Maggie.  "But  it  is  n't  a 
dream  this  time.  It  's  all  true— a  lovely  thing  as 
true  as  the  horrid  things  usually  are." 

Whereupon  they  all  raced  home  as  fast  as  they 
could  go. 

Amid  all  the  e.Kcitements  of  Bonnyburn,  Mag- 
gie found  time  to  write  to  Mr.  Graham.  Her  first 
letter  was  very  brief,  but  the  second  was  longer 
and  it  cost  her  many  a  torn  and  blotted  sheet  of 
paper.  This  is  what  Maggie  wrote,  except  that 
her  spelling  and  punctuation  were  more  original : 

Dear  Mr.  Graham  : 

Bonnyburn  is  lovely  I  The  country  is  lots  nicer  than 
I  thought.  There  is  flowers  and  grass  and  cows  and 
shofp  and  mountains  that  always  look  cool,  even  when 
you  're  hot.  And  there  's  mowing-machines  and  things 
with  teeth  that  look  like  Dragons.  And  oh !  Mr. 
Graham,  there  are  Fairies  too  !  Bess  and  I  think  they 
are  real  Fairies,  but  Bob  says  No.  But  he  don't  know 
about  Fairies  the  way  you  and  I  do,  so  it  don't  count, 
does  it?  Bob  and  Bess  wished  for  a  jack-knife  and  a 
doll.  But  I  wished  to  help  the  Princess.  I  hope  it  will 
come  true.  She  is  magicked,  Mr.  Graham,  and  we  can't 
see  her.  Once  she  was  the  happiest  lady  in  the  world, 
but  now  she  is  the  saddest,  so  she  must  be  awful  sad. 
I  think  some  wicked  person  magicked  her.  Maybe  there 
is  a  Dragon  too  in  the  Park.  I  will  tell  you  if  there  is, 
and  then  you  will  come  and  kill  him,  won't  you  ?  be- 
cause your  name  is  George."  We  have  griddle-cakcs  for 
supper,  and  lovely  eggs,  and  the  hen  hides  them,  poor 
thing,  but  I  know  where  to  find  them  now,  so  I  'm 
sorry  for  her.  I  want  to  see  you  awfully.  I  wish  you 
would  come  up  and  see  the  country  and  your  atTec- 
tionate  little  friend, 

Maggie. 

P.S.  I  meant  the  hen  hides  the  eggs,  not  the  griddle- 
cakes. 

This  letter,  when  it  reached  Mr.  Graham,  who 
was  still  toiling  at  midsummer  in  the  hot  Settle- 
ment, made  him  sigh  and  laugh  and  look  puzzled 
all  at  the  same  time. 

"Mountains  and  flowers,"  he  said  to  himself, 
mopping  his  beaded  forehead;  "that  sounds  good 
to  me!  Griddle-cakes  and  fresh  eggs,— um!  um ! 
Fairies  and  dragons  and  a  princess!  If  there 
are  any  fairies  in  Bonnyburn,  Maggie  would  be 
sure  to  find  them,  for  she  's  a  sort  of  fairy  her- 
self. And  I  believe  in  her.  I  believe  she  could 
work  a  spell.  But  who  is  this  enchanted  prin- 
cess? Some  one  who  has  been  mighty  nice  to 
those  children,  I  judge.  If  I  were  going  to  take 
a  vacation,  I  'd  like  nothing  better  than  to  run 
up  into  those  cool  mountains  and  help  my  little 
girl  with  her  fairy  tale." 


i  To  be  continued.) 


THE    TRACKS    IN    THE    SNOW 

BY  ENOS  B.   COMSTOCK 

I  PASSED  by  this  way, 

In  my  walk  yesterday, 
And  the  snow  was  so  spotless  and  white, 

That  it  seems  very  queer 

All  these  tracks  should  be  here; 
They  must  have  been  made  in  the  night. 

Now  that  looks  to  me 

Like  the  track  of  a  skee. 
And  there  some  one  had  a  bad  fall ; 

These  marks  are  the  claws 

Of  some  animal's  paws. 
I  don't  understand  it  at  all. 


If  I  could  be  sure 

I  was  safe  and  secure, 
I  would  steal  out  at  night  and  I  'd  go 

To  really  find  out. 

Beyond  any  doubt, 
Tust  who  made  these  tracks  in  the  snow  ! 


"TO  REALLY  FIND  OUT, 
BEYOND  ANY  DOUBT. 
JUST   WHO   MADE  THESE   TRACKS   IN   THE  SNOW 
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Chapter  V 

RAISING  A  WRECK  WITH   AIR 

"Well,  for  the  land's  sake !  If  there  is  n't  my 
friend  Fogarty,  the  wrecker  I  was  telling  you 
about,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Hawkins,  as  he  jumped 
off  the  train  at  Panama. 

"Where?"  we  cried,  trailing  after  him  and 
looking  in  vain  for  a  man  sufficiently  large  and 
powerful  to  fit  our  notions  of  the  individual  who 
had  figured  in  some  of  Mr.  Hawkins's  most  ex- 
citing stories,  and  who  made  it  his  business  to 
save  battered  wrecks  from  the  clutches  of  the 
ocean;  but  we  fetched  up  suddenly  as  Mr.  Haw- 
kins stopped  before  a  slight,  sandy-haired  man 
who  was  actually  shorter  than  either  of  us. 

They  greeted  each  other  like  long-lost  brothers, 
and  then  Mr.  Hawkins  turned  to  us,  saying, 
"Boys,  I  want  you  to  meet  the  hero  of  all  those 
yarns  I  spun  on  the  boat  coming  down  here." 

"So  you  have  been  making  a  hero  out  of  me  !" 
laughed  Mr.  Fogarty,  noting  our  bewilderment ; 
"and  here  these  young  chaps  have  been  looking 
for  a  swaggering  giant,  with  long  mustachios 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  dime-novel  outfit." 

"Well,  we  were  somewhat  taken  aback,"  I  ad- 
mitted ;  but  I  could  tell  from  the  firm  grip  he 
gave  me.  from  his  alert,  keen,  blue  eyes  and  ten- 
sity of  bearing,  that  he  was  a  masterful  man. 

"You  must  tell  us  all  about  yourself,"  pursued 
Mr.  Hawkins.  "Where  have  you  been  for  the 
last  five  -years?  What  are  you  doing?  Where 
are  you  stopping,  anyway?" 

"Easy  there,  now ;  easy !"  protested  Fogarty. 
"You  spring  too  many  questions  at  once,  and  all 
you  '11  get  at  present  is  an  answer  to  the  last 
one.  I  am  stopping  at  your  hotel.  Yes,  I  saw 
your  name  on  the  register  this  morning.  Let  's 
get  back  there  at  once.  I  'm  as  hungry  as  a  bear. 
Never  could  talk  on  an  empty  stomach,  anyway." 

Over  the  dinner-table  that  evening,  he  kept  us 
spellbound  with  story  after  story  of  the  most 
amazing  experiences.  He  was  certainly  an  un- 
usual character,  absolutely  fearless,  whether  com- 
bating a  storm  or  facing,  single-handed,  a  mu- 
tinous crew.  Although  a  contractor,  he  was, 
himself,  a  diver  of  rare  skill,  and  had  had  many 
a  stirring  adventure  under  water.  He  talked  for 
two  hours  about  the  events  that  had  happened 
since  he  last  saw  Mr.  Hawkins. 
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"But  what  are  you  doing  now?"  Mr.  Hawkins 
finally  asked. 

"Oh,  I  'm  salving  a  steamer  off  Crooked  Is- 
land. You  remember  the  Madeline,  don't  you, 
the  steamer  that  struck  on  Bird  Rock  last  sum- 
mer ?" 

"Bird  Rock?  You  mean  in  the  Bahama  Is- 
lands?" 

"Yes.  She  is  on  hard  and  fast,  with  a  reef 
sticking  through  into  her  center  compartment." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  will  have  to  raise  her  with 
pontoons  and  chains?" 

"Oh,  no;  we  could  n't  do  that.  It  is  too  rough 
off  Bird  Rock  for  any  such  work.  No,  we  are 
going  to  lift  the  vessel  off  with  air." 

A  gasp  of  astonishment  greeted  this  startling 
statement. 

"Why,  there  is  nothing  very  strange  about 
that.  We  are  closing  the  top  of  each  compart- 
ment with  a  stout  air-tight  deck,  and  we  are  using 
divers  to  repair  any  leaks  in  the  bulkheads  and 
make  them  tight.  When  that  is  done,  we  shall 
pump  air  into  the  compartments,  forcing  the  wa- 
ter out.  That  ought  to  float  her  free,  and  then 
we  '11  tow  her  around  into  the  shelter  of  a  cove 
and  repair  the  leaks  in  the  bottom  at  leisure. 
Say,  why  don't  you  come  along  and  see  the 
work?  My  son  Howard  is  on  the  job  now,  and 
he  'd  be  tickled  to  death  to  have  company." 

Will  looked  at  me  expectantly.  "Say,  I  won- 
der if  we  could  n't !" 

"When  do  you  sail,  Mr.  Fogarty?"  I  asked. 

"Day  after  to-morrow  the  Caroline  is  going 
to  touch  at  Colon." 

"We  might  cable  for  pennission.  Will.  What 
do  you  say  ?" 

"Sure  !     It  's  the  only  thing  to  do." 

That  very  night  our  cable  was  sent,  and  the 
next  day  the  answer  came : 

Vt-s.  Meet  Click  Edward  New  Orleans,  January  twe»ty. 
Hoi  el  Imperial. 

McGreggor. 

"New  Orleans !"  e.xclaimed  Mr.  Fogarty. 
"Why,  that  is  a  thousand  miles  out  of  your 
course.  I  don't  believe  he  knows  where  Crooked 
Island  is." 

"Well,  anyway,  he  has  given  us  over  a  month 
to  make  it  in.  Do  you  think  the  ship  will  be 
off  the  rocks  by  that  time  ?" 
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"Unless  something  unexpected  happens.  You 
never  can  tell  in  the  wrecking  business." 

It  was  in  the  afternoon,  several  days  later,  that 
we  sighted  Crooked  Island.  Tlie  sun  had  set 
before  we  reached  Bird  Rock,  but  the  wreckers 
were  on  the  watch  for  Mr.  Fogarty,  and  a  motor- 
driven  life-boat  put  out  to  take  him  on.  A  rope 
ladder  was  thrown  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  and 
we  had  to  scramble  down  it  as  best  we  could,  by 
the  flickering  light  of  a  lantern,  and  then  jump 
into  the  bobbing  boat  beneath  us. 

It  was  rather  rough,  and  the  night  was  dark, 
but  the  pilot  of  our  little  craft  threaded  his  way 
through  the  phosphorescent  sea,  between  the 
coral  reefs,  as  handily  as  if  it  were  daylight. 

Before  long  we  reached  the  wreck,  and  then 
came  an  upward  scramble  on  another  dangling 
rope  ladder. 

"Hello,  Howard !"  cried  Mr.  Fogarty,  as  he 
reached  the  deck.  "I  've  brought  you  some  com- 
pany. This  is  Will,  and  this  Jim,  a  couple  of 
lads  I  kidnapped  from  Panama.  It  's  up  to  you 
to  give  them  a  good  time,  answer  as  many  of 
their  questions  as  you  can,  and  make  them  feel 
at  home." 

"Do  you  stay  here  on  the  wreck  both  day  and 
night  ?"  was  my  first  query. 

"The  Madeline  is  a  passenger  vessel,"  said 
Howard,  "and  there  are  much  better  accommo- 
dations on  board  than  you  could  get  ashore." 

"What  if  a  storm  should  conic  up?" 

"Oh,  we  are  n't  afraid  of  anything  short  of 
a  hurricane,  and  there  has  n't  been  one  of  them 
around  here  in  ten  years.  Besides,  we  don't  look 
for  them  at  this  season." 

The  living  and  sleeping  accommodations  on 
board  were  very  good  indeed.  The  only  thing 
unpleasant  about  our  quarters  was  that  the  ship 
had  a  decided  list  to  port,  and  we  had  to  sleep 
in  berths  that  slanted  uncomfortably. 

When  morning  came,  we  helped  Howard  with 
his  duties,  the  principal  one  being  to  work  one 
of  the  hand-pumps  that  supplied  a  diver  with  air. 
We  took  turns  with  him  at  the  pump  wheel.  In 
the  afternoon,  when  he  had  a  few  hours  to  him- 
self, Howard  proposed  that  we  fish  for  sharks. 

"Sharks !"  I  exclaimed,  incredulously.  "There 
can't  be  any  around  here,  or  the  divers  would  n't 
dare  go  down." 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  them.  Have  n't  you 
seen  how  all  the  divers  take  bayonets  with  thcni?" 

"Why  bayonets?" 

"Because  they  are  three-cornered.  If  they  used 
a  knife,  they  could  n't  keep  it  from  turning  when 
they  moved  it  through  the  water  quickly.  It 
would  slide  around  just  like  a  fan  when  you 
whip  it  through  the  air." 


Howard  had  made  a  telescope  out  of  a  wooden 
bucket  with  a  pane  of  glass  set  in  the  bottom. 
We  got  into  a  small  boat,  and,  leaning  over  the 
side  with  the  glazed  end  of  the  telescope  sub- 
merged, we  could  see  plainly  to  a  considerable 
depth.  Half  a  dozen  sharks  were  in  sight.  "Lit- 
tle fellows,"  Howard  called  them,  only  five  or  six 
feet  long.  Howard  had  a  bamboo  pole  with  a 
bayonet  lashed  to  it.  He  would  poise  this  spear 
above  the  water  while  he  peered  through  his 
telescope,  and  when  one  of  the  fish  came  within 
reach,  he  would  hurl  it  at  him.  But  quick  as  he 
was,  they  were  too  quick  for  him.  They  did 
not  seem  a  bit  timid,  but  would  come  tantaliz- 
ingly  near,  only  to  dart  away  the  instant  we 
struck  at  them.  We  spent  weeks  at  this  fruitless 
game,  and  must  have  grown  more  expert,  be- 
cause, at  last,  we  succeeded  in  hitting  them  now 
and  then,  although  we  never  did  much  more  than 
scratch  them  with  our  crude  weapon. 

After  the  novelty  of  the  situation  wore  off, 
time  went  very  slowly  on  board  the  Madeline. 
Once  or  twice  we  went  ofif  on  an  expedition 
ashore,  but  there  was  little  to  see  except  for  a 
few  native  huts.  Therefore  it  was  with  great 
joy  that  we  heard  Mr.  Fogarty  say,  one  day : 

"Well,  boys,  we  '11  have  her  off  in  the  morning 
sure !  She  is  holding  fine,  and  the  air-pumps 
will  have  her  afloat  before  daylight." 

Sometime  during  the  night,  I  was  awakened 
by  a  violent  rocking  of  the  boat,  which  was  a 
novel  experience  after  spending  a  month  on  a 
vessel  so  firmly  wedged  in  the  rocks  that  it  was 
as  steady  as  a  house.  I  tumbled  out  of  bed  and 
lighted  a  candle.  Just  then  the  ship  gave  such 
a  sudden  lurch  that  it  rolled  Will  out  of  his 
berth  and  sent  him  sprawling  on  the  floor. 

"Wh-what  's  happened?"  he  cried,  rubbing  a 
bruise  on  his  head  and  trying  to  get  up. 

"The  ship  is  afloat,  I  guess." 

"You  guess !"  he  exclaimed.  "Well,  believe 
me,  it  is,  and  what  's  more,  they  are  going  to 
have  no  cinch  towing  it  around  into  the  cove!" 

Just  then  a  wave  lifted  the  ship  high  and 
brought  it  down  on  a  rock  with  a  crash  that 
made  the  old  vessel  tremble  from  stem  to  stern. 
The  candle  was  dashed  out  of  my  hand  and 
rolled  off  somewhere  under  the  berth,  leaving 
us  in  darkness. 

Some  one  staggered  down  the  passageway  and 
hammered  nur  door  open.  It  was  Howard,  with 
a  lantern.  "Say,  fellows !  it  's  blowing  great 
guns.  Dad  says  it  's  going  to  be  a  real  hurri- 
cane, and  we  've  got  to  give  up  the  ship  and 
make  for  shore.  .\nd,  I  can  tell  you,  it  's  got 
to  be  some  storm  before  Dad  will  give  up  to  it. 
Get  your  things  on,  quick." 
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'"That  's  what  we  're  doing,  as  fast  as  we  can," 
I  said,  groping  for  my  clothes.  "Bring  your 
light  here;  I  can't  find  my  shoes!" 

"What  's  happened  to  my  collar?"  cried  Will, 
in  desperation. 

"Oh,  you  swell !  what  do  you  want  of  a  collar 
—  or  shoes  either,  for  that  matter?  I  tell  you  the 
old  ship  can't  weather  this  storm  ;  the  only  way 
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they  can  save  her  is  to  sink  her,  and  we  '11  have 
to  swim  for  it." 

"Swim  for  it !"' 

"Sure!  you  can't  expect  to  launch  a  boat  in  a 
hurricane.  Besides,  every  boat  we  have  is 
smashed  except  the  motor  life-boat.  That  is 
standing  by,  waiting  to  pick  us  up." 

It  did  n't  take  us  a  minute  to  complete  our 
toilet  after  that,  and  we  rushed  out  into  the 
night;  at  least  we  thought  it  was  still  night.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  after  sunrise,  but  the  sky 
was  black  with  the  storm.  The  wind  was  howl- 
ing through  the  rigging,  and  huge,  light  green 
waves  topped  with  steaming  foam  poured  over 
the  lower  decks,  making  a  most  terrific  noise  as 
the  iron  doors  were  slammed  against  the  plating. 
About  a  hundred  yards  to  the  leeward,  we  could 
see  the  motor  life-boat  battling  against  the  waves 
as  she  struggled  to  stand  by  us,  while  the  big 
life-boats  on  deck  were  going  to  splinters. 

"Hurry  up,  boys  I"  shouted  Mr.  Fogarty.  "Put 
on  these  life-preservers  and  swim  for  it  I" 

"But  how  can  a  fellow  swim  in  such  a  sea  as 
this?"  I  protested. 

"It  's  up  to  you,"  was  the  only  sympathy  I  got. 
"You  can't  stay  here.  Come,  now,  dive  in,  and 
the  wind  will  carry  you  over  !" 

Already  a  number  of  the  crew  had  taken  the 
leap.     We  could  see  a  couple  of  bobbing  heads. 


"Come  on  in,  fellers,  I  '11  race  you !"  cried 
Howard. 

"But  how  about  my  suitcase?"  wailed  Will. 
"Forget    it,    and    think    about    your    life,"    was 
Mr.    Fogarty's    advice.      "Here,    wait    a    minute, 
Howard.     Let  me  see  if  your  life-preserver  is  on 
right.     There  now.     Git!" 

In  a  jifify,  Howard  was  over  the  rail.  A  mo- 
ment later,  he  bobbed  up  on  the  crest 
of  a  wave,  and  then  disappeared  from 
view.  While  Will  and  I  hesitated,  a 
great  mountain  of  green  water  came 
over  the  side  of  the  ship,  picked  us  off 
our  feet,  and  carried  us  along,  fighting 
and  struggling  in  a  smother  of  foam. 
It  seemed  as  if  I  was  being  turned 
over  and  over  for  an  eternity.  When, 
finally.  I  came  to  the  surface,  there 
was  nothing  in  sight  but  billows,  with 
.$£/  curling  crests  that  threatened  to  beat 
the  life  out  of  me.  I  dived  through  an 
ugly  comber  and  was  nearly  suffocated 
in  the  foam,  which  seemed  charged 
with  a  choking  gas  like  soda-water. 
Then,  as  I  was  carried  up  again  by  a 
wave,  I  made  out  the  life-boat  and 
struck  out  for  it.  In  a  few  minutes, 
that  seemed  like  ages,  I  covered  the 
distance,  and,  thoroughly  exhausted,  was  fished 
out  of  the  water  with  a  boat-hook. 

Howard  had  already  arrived,  and,  much  to 
my  relief,  Will  w-as  picked  up  a  couple  of  min- 
utes later.  We  watched  the  rest  of  the  crew 
plunge  from  the  wreck  one  by  one  and  make 
the  perilous  trip.  Last  of  all,  Mr.  Fogarty  made 
the  leap.  Then,  with  every  soul  accounted  for, 
we  headed  for  the  cove. 

The  storm  was  growing  fiercer  by  the  minute, 
and  our  tiny  craft  had  the  fight  of  its  life,  mak- 
ing its  way  past  the  treacherous  rocks.  My,  how 
it  did  blow  !  and  the  rain  swept  down  in  torrents. 
I  thought  we  were  heading  for  shelter,  but  even 
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'•        TOP  VIEW  OF  A  SHEET-PILE  SHOWING   BY  DOTTED 
LINES    HOW    IT  INTERLOCKS  WITH    PILES    AT    EACH    SIDE. 


in  the  cove  there  was  such  a  sea  that  it  was  all 
we  could  do  to  land. 

There  we  were,  a  party  of  wreckers,  wrecked. 
We  had  come  off  with  nothing  but  our  lives,  and 
we  were  lucky  at  that.  It  was  a  three-day  storm, 
the  wildest  hurricane  that  had  struck  that  coast 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  It 
swept  away  over  three  hundred  houses. 
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Mr.  Fogarty  overheard  us  bewailing  the  loss 
of  our  clothes.  "And  is  that  all  you  have  to 
worry  about!"  he  e.xclaimed.  "/  'm  out  fifty 
thousand  dollars.     That  wreck  is  a  total  loss !" 

He  was  right.  When,  after  the  storm,  we 
visited  the  wreck,  we  found  that  it  had  been 
stripped  clean.  The  ship  had  been  pounded  on 
the  rocks  until  the  hull  was  all  crushed  in,  the 
boilers  and  engines  had  fallen  through  the  bot- 
tom, and  the  whole  stern  had  been  smashed  in. 

We  had  seen  all  we  cared  to  see  of  wrecking, 
and  so  we  booked  on  the  first  little  native 
schooner  that  left  the  island  for  Nassau.  Thence, 
after  replenishing  our  w^ardrobe,  we  headed  fur 
Xew  Orleans,  via  Havana. 

Ch.\pter  \T 

b.arixg  the  mystery  of  the  ma/xe 

Darkxe.ss  overtook  us  before  our  steamer  crept 
past  the  grim  old  Morro  Castle  and  entered  the 
harbor  of  Havana.  We  did  not  warp  up  to  a 
dock,  but  anchored  out  in  the  middle  of  the  bay 
while  the  Cuban  health  authorities  boarded  the 
vessel  to  see  that  we  brought  no  disease  with  us. 
"We  have  come  to  anchor  just  over  the  spot 
where  the  Maine  was  sunk,"  I  heard  a  man  say 
to  a  companion,  as  he  peered  over  the  rail  into 


"It  was  only  a  small  part  of  the  battle-ship 
that  they  buried  at  sea,"  answered  the  first 
speaker.  "Most  of  it  was  such  a  tangle  of  junk 
that  all  they  could  do  was  to  haul  out  the  bigger 
pieces  and  cut  off  those  that  projected  above  a 


I.IKTING    II AIF   A   TEMPLET   OUT   OF  A 
COMPI.F.TEE)    CYLINDER. 

the  water  below.     "There  must  be  relics  of  that 
disaster  directly  under  us." 

"Why,  I  thought  they  had  carried  it  all  away 
and  sunk  it !"  the  other  fellow  said. 


A1'.\K11A    liAlll.lll    II    .    \l   I    .  I!        .LSG    THE    TEMPLET 

ABOUT    WHICH    THE    .SII  EEl -PILES    ILWE    BEEN    DRIVEN. 

thirty-five-foot  depth.  The  rest  they  left  buried 
in  the  mud  of  the  harbor  bottom." 

"It  is  too  bad  they  buried  the  old  hull.  It 
should  have  been  towed  back  to  the  United 
States;  or,  if  that  was  impossible,  the  Cubans 
should  have  found  a  place  for  her— to  com- 
memorate their  independence." 

"They  have  a  piece  of  the  Maine  now.  The 
after  turret  of  the  old  ship  was  presented  to  the 
Cuban  Government,  but  it  is  still  waiting  to  be 
set  up  in  a  place  of  honor." 

Will's  sharp  elbow  suddenly  dug  me  in  the 
ribs.  "We  11  have  to  hunt  up  that  relic  to-mor- 
row and  see  if  we  can't  get  .soine  one  to  tell  us 
how  the  ship  was  raised.  The  work  must  have 
beenvery  interesting." 

I  might  write  a  whole  chapter  about  our  queer 
experiences  in  Havana:  how,  after  the  officials 
had  satisfied  themselves  that  we  were  fit  persons 
to  enter  their  country,  they  gave  us  each  a  little 
ticket  of  admission;  how  we  were  ferried  over 
to  the  custom-house,  where  our  baggage  was 
thoroughly  examined ;  about  the  funny  hotel 
with  its  yard  inside,  instead  of  outside,  of  the 
building:  about  the  lizard  I  found  in  my  bed, 
and  the  centipede  Will  found  in  his  shoe,  the 
ue.xt  morning.  But  this  is  not  a  travel  story, 
and  I  must  stick  to  engineering  facts. 

Early  the  next  day  we  were  astir.  Our  first 
quest  after  breakfast  was  the  relic  of  the  Maine. 
W'e  found  it  at  last,  lying  neglected  on  a  dock, 
covered  with  rust  and  all  pitted  by  the  barna- 
cle and  oyster  shells  that  had  anchored  them- 
selves to  it  during  the  fourteen  years  it  had  lain 
under  tropical  waters.  As  we  gazed  upon  the 
noble  old  turret  that  had  once  stood  so  proudly 
on  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  our  navy,  a  couple 
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of  men  came  up  whom  we  recognized  at  once  as 
the  two  we  had  overheard  talking  about  the 
Maine  the  evening  before. 

"It  is  too  bad,"  the  taller  one  was  saying, 
"that  you  could  n't  get  down  here  last  year, 
when  they  had  the  coffer-dam  around  her." 

"It  must  have  been  a  pretty  big  coffer-dam  to 
go  around  a  whole  ship,"  remarked  Will  to  me, 
having  in  mind  the  boxlike  coffer-dams  that 
were  used  for  the  piers  of  the  sea-going  railroad. 

"Why  don't  you  ask  him  about  it  ?"  said  I. 

"Whv  don't  vou  ?"  he  retorted. 


THE    DUKDGE    (IN   THE    DISTANCE)    PUMPING    THE 
CYLINDERS    FULL   OF  CLAY. 


"Oh,  I  don't  mind  speaking  to  him."  But  all 
the  same  I  hesitated. 

"You  know,"  continued  the  stranger,  "some 
of  our  sheet-piling  was  bought  by  the  Cuban 
Government." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  I  ventured,  "did  you  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  raising  of  the  Maine?" 

The  man  looked  surprised  at  the  interruption, 
but  his  answer  was  cordial  enough :  "Why,  bless 
you,  boy,  I  was  here  from  the  very  start,  to  rep- 
resent the  company  that  furnished  the  sheet-pil- 
ing for  the  coffer-dam  !" 

"But  I  thought  a  coffer-dam  was  a  wooden 
thing,  like  a  box  without  any  top  or  bottom," 
broke  in  Will.  "That  is  what  a  man  on  the  Key 
West  Railroad  said  it  was." 

"That  is  true  enough,  but  a  coft'er-dam  is  a 
general  name  for  any  kind  of  a  wall  used  to 
dam  off  the  water  from  what  is  normally  sub- 
merged. In  this  case  the  dam  went  all  the  way 
around  the  ship.  And  it  was  no  small  job  build- 
ing that  wall.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  done  be- 
fore. You  see,  the  Maine  was  so  deep  in  the 
mud  that  we  had  to  get  down  about  forty  feet 
before  we   could   uncover  her  completely.     That 


meant  enormous  pressure  on  the  coft'er-dam,  and 
it  had  to  be  made  very  strong,  particularly  as  the 
bed  of  the  harbor  is  nothing  but  deep  clay." 

"But  why  did  n't  they  pass  chains  under  the 
wreck  and  haul  it  up  without  building  a  coffer- 
dam ?"  asked  Will,  calling  to  mind  the  vessel  that 
had  been  raised  that  way  in  New  York  Bay,  dur- 
ing the  summer. 

"That  was  suggested,  but  it  was  not  carried 
out,  for  two  very  good  reasons:  if  chains  were 
passed  under  the  hull— and  that  would  have 
been  an  awful  job  in  itself— it  was  feared  that 
th€y  would  crush  through  the  sides  of  the  ship, 
weakened  as  it  was  by  years  of  exposure  under 
water.  But  the  principal  reason  was  that  the 
Maine  was  going  to  be  raised  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  it  an  honorable  burial,  but  also 
to  settle,  once  for  all,  the  mysterious  cause  of 
111  catastrophe.  You  know,  some  people  claimed 
that  it  was  blown  up  by  the  spontaneous  explo- 
sion of  its  own  magazines,  while  others  held  that 
the  disaster  had  been  caused  by  a  mine.  In  or- 
der to  settle  the  matter,  it  was  necessary  to  lay 
bare  the  whole  wreck  before  disturbing  it." 

"How  big  was  the  ship?"  I  queried. 

"Three  hundred  and  twenty-four  feet  long, 
with  a  beam  of  fifty-seven  feet;  but  we  made  our 
coffer-dam  in  the  shape  of  an  oval  about  four 
hundred  feet  long,  and  nearly  two  hundred  nd 
twenty  feet  wide;  like  this—"  and  with  his  cane 
he  scratched  out  a  plan  of  the  coffer-dam.  "These 
circles  are  cylinders  of  sheet-piling." 

"But  what  do  you  mean  by  sheet-piling?"  I 
interrupted. 

"Why,  don't  you  know?  They  are  long  sheets 
of  steel,  about  a  foot  wide,  with  hooked  grooves 
along  each  edge,  like  this,"  showing  us  a  watch 
charm  that  was  a  miniature  section  of  the  type 
of  steel  pile  put  out  by  the  company  he  repre- 
sented. "You  see,  when  we  drive  these  piles, 
the  hooked  edges  of  each  pile  interlock  with  the 
hooked  edges  of  the  piles  at  each  side  of  it.  We 
set  the  piles  out  in  big  circles  fifty  feet  in  diam- 
eter." The  man  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  pic- 
ture showing  a  number  of  completed  cylinders. 

"How  in  the  world  did  you  get  such  perfect 
cylinders,  Perkins?''  exclaimed  the  man's  friend. 

"Why,  we  used  a  templet,  or  skeleton  frame- 
work. First  we  drove  a  wooden  pile  for  a  cen- 
ter, and  then  floated  a  wooden,  circular  frame 
over  it,  pivoting  it  on  this  center." 

"What  did  you  pack  the  joints  with,  between 
the  piles,  to  keep  out  the  water?"  Will  inquired. 

"We  did  n't  pack  them.  You  see,  we  filled  the 
cylinders  with  clay  sucked  up  from  the  bed  of 
the  harbor  by  a  suction  dredge,  and  the  weight 
of  the  clav  made  the  cvlinders  swell  out,  draw- 
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ing  the  joints  tight.  Then  there  was  another 
thing  that  helped :  no  sooner  was  the  piling  down 
than  barnacles  and  other  marine  growths  got 
busy  and  incrusted  the  piles  so  thickly  that  no 
water  could  get  in.  Besides,  the  clay  filling  it- 
self was  an  e.xcellent  s>.al.  Between  the  cylin- 
ders we  placed  these  arcs 
(see  drawing,  page  422).  and 
filled  llioii  up  with  clay. 

■•.\fter  the  wall  had  been 
built  all  the  way  around  the 
wreck  and  the  cylinders  had 
all  been  filled  with  clay,  wi- 
started  to  pump  out  tin- 
colifer-dam.  But  our  trou 
bles  were  not  over  yet.  W'l 
soon  had  to  stop  pumpiuL; 
because  it  was  found  thai 
the  tremendous  pressure  01 
the  mud  and  water  outsidi. 
was  forcing  the  cylinders  in 
ward.  You  see,  there  wa- 
Mdlhing  but  clay  to  driv< 
tluin  into,  and  there  wa 
niitliing  but  clay  to  fill  then; 
with.  It  would  have  been 
much  better  to  have  uscl 
stone  for  the  filling,  bui 
stone  could  not  be  fouu'l 
readily,  near  by.  W'c  fouiu 
it  necessary  at  length  to 
dump  some  broken  rock  in- 
side, against  the  walls  of  the 
coffer-dam;  then,  later, 
when  the  Maine  had  been 
uncovered,  we  ran  braces 
across  from  one  side  to  the 
other." 

"What  did  the  wreck  Ion! 
like  ?"   I   asked   eagerly. 

"The  wreck  ?  Oh,  it  wa 
a  horrible  sight  !  The  wor>' 
conglomeration  of  tangle  1 
and  twisted  steel  I  ever  saw 
^  ou  know  a  commission  ex- 
amined it,  and  they  found  a 
plate  that  was  bent  in  such  a 

way  as  to  show  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
there  had  been  an  explosion  of  a  mine  against  the 
outside  of  the  ship.  That  plate  came  from  under 
one  of  the  magazines  which  must  have  been  set 
off  by  the  concussion,  or  even  by  the  flame  from 
the  explosion  of  that  mine.  From  the  way  the 
plate  was  stretched,  they  knew  that  a  peculiarly 
slow  explosive  must  have  been  used,  which  puz- 
zled them  until  they  learned  of  a  powder  that  the 
natives  used  to  manufacture.     Experiments  with 


this  powder  proved  it  to  have  just  the  qualities 
that  would  account  for  the  condition  of  the  plate. 
The  after  part  of  the  ship  was  in  a  pretty  good 
state  of  preservation,  but  everything  was  covered 
with  thick,  black  nnid.  and  what  was  n't  buried  in 
ilind     \\.i~    I'liii-kh     i)irrii>tril     .'.iili     Ii.MMn-les    and 


I    .MAUK   our    THE    LIFE-BOAT   ANO   STRUCK  OUT   FOR    IT.         (SEE    I'AciE   422.1 


oyster  shells.  They  had  to  chop  away  the  wreck- 
age with  the  o.xy-acetylene  torch:  but  I  suppose 
you  don't  know  what  that  is.'' 

"Indeed  we  do !"  I  assured  him.  "We  saw 
one  at  w-ork  this  summer.  It  's  a  flame  of  oxy- 
gen and  acetylene  that  is  so  hot  that  it  cuts  right 
through  iron." 

'"Then  I  suppose  you  know  tliat  that  intensely 
hot  flame,  although  it  cuts  iron,  does  not  readily 
cut  through  wood?' 
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"Does  n't  it?     Why,  how  is  that?" 

"It  seems  the  torch  is  not  quite  hot  enough  to 

inek  the   iron,   but   it   raises   it   to   a   white  heat. 

Then  a  fine  stream  of  pure  oxygen  is  played  on 

the  metal,  and  it  burns  instead  of  melting.     You 


THE   AFTER-DECK   OF   THE    "JEMNE,       UNCOVERED    AS   THE    WATER 
WAS    PUMPED    OUT    OF    THE    COFFEK-DAM. 


know  rust  is  oxidized  iron,  and  the  torch  will 
not  burn  through  rusty  metal  very  well,  because 
the  coat  of  rust  has  already  consumed  all  the 
oxygen    it    can    take    up.      The    rust    had    to    be 


scraped  away  before  the  torch  could  be  used,  and 
yet  that,  jet  of  flame  that  would  only  char  wood, 
would  cut  through  armored  steel  eight  inches 
thick  without  any  trouble,  only  we  had  to  be 
careful  to  run  the  cut  so  that  the  slag  from  the 
burning  steel  would  flow  out. 
"Well,  they  cleaned  up 
most  of  the  wreckage,  and 
fastened  chains  to  the  larger 
pieces  so  that  they  could  be 
liauled  out  after  the  water 
was  let  back  into  the  coffer- 
dam again.  Then  they 
cleaned  up  the  after  end  of 
the  ship,  cut  it  loose  from 
the  wreckage,  and  closed  up 
the  end  with  a  bulkhead. 
The  men  had  to  be  very 
careful  when  working  in  that 
black  mud,  because  a  slight 
cut  or  a  scratch  on  the  bar- 
nacles meant  blood-poison- 
ing, sure.  It  is  a  wonder 
that  no  one  was  seriously 
hurt.  About  the  queerest 
experience  was  one  that  I 
had  myself.  I  was  crawling 
into  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
one  night,  when  my  back  came  in  contact  with 
the  bare  wires  of  an  electric  motor  that  was  run- 
ning at  one  end  of  the  wreck.  The  heavy  cur- 
rent contracted  mv  muscles  so  that  I  could  n't 
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move.  And  there  1  \VaS  held  in  tlic  dark,  yelling 
for  help.  I  thought  they  would  never  hear  me. 
It  seemed  hours  before  any  one  came  to  my  res- 
cue, but  I  suppose  it  was  only  about  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes.  Anyway,  I  was  n't 
seriously  hurt." 

"Did    they   work   there   at 
night?"  I  asked. 

"Oh,  yes,  part  of  the  time. 
We  had  electric  light  from 
Havana.  When  the  after 
part  of  the  vessel  had  been 
prepared  for  floating,  it  was 
feared  that  the  suction  of 
the  mud  would  hold  it  down, 
so  holes  were  drilled  through 
the  bottom  of  the  hull  so  that 
water  could  be  forced  through 
to  wash  away  the  mud  from 
the  bottom.  But  this  proved 
unnecessary.  The  braces 
that  were  run  from  the  cof- 
fer-dam to  the  ship  to  keep 
the  coffer-dam  from  caving 
in,  were  slanted  upward 
slightly,  and  before  we  knew 
it.  they  were  actually  push- 
ing tile  sliip  up  out  of  the 
mud.  When  water  was  let 
into  the  coffer-dam,  the  ves- 
sel, or  rather  piece  of  a  vessel,  floated  nicely.  Of 
course  the  holes  in  the  bottom  were  plugged  up, 
but  they  were  used  afterward  to  help  sink  the 
ship  at  sea. 

"To  let  the  ship  out  of  the  coffer-dam,  we  had 
to  remove  two  of  the  cylinders.  Then  wc  real- 
ized what  the  barnacles  had  done  to  the  piling. 
We  had  to  batter  the  piles  with  a  steain-hammer 
before  they  would  budge. 

"I  need  not  tell  you  about  how  the  Maine  was 
buried  at  sea  with  honors.  You  must  have  read 
about    that.      But    a    rather    interesting   job   was 


done  after  the  Maine  was  buried.  At  the  time 
of  the  explosion,  the  top  of  one  of  the  turrets 
was  blown  so  far  that  it  lay  outside  of  the  cof- 
fer-dam, and  it  was  frunid  to  lie  just  above  the 
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depth  to  which  the  harbor  was  to  be  cleared.  It 
was  a  pretty  heavy  piece  to  raise,  so  what  did 
the}'  do  but  bury  it.  A  trenqh  was  dredged 
around  it,  undermining  it  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  it  must  have  looked  like  an  enormous 
submarine  mushroom.  Then  a  charge  of  dyna- 
mite, exploded  on  the  head  of  that  mushroom, 
drove  it  down  to  the  prescribed  depth. 
•  "Good  gracious !  look  at  the  time,"  he  said 
suddenly,  looking  at  his  watch.  "I  would  n't 
mind  talking  all  day,  but  I  have  lots  to  attend  to 
before  taking  the  night  train  for  Santiago." 

contlmicii. ) 


THE    GROWN-UP    ME 


BY  MARGARET  WIDDEMER 


I  DO  SO  wish  that  I  could  see 
The  grown-up  girl  that  will  be  me  — 
Such  heaps  of  things  I  want  to  know, 
And  she  could  tell  me  if  they  're  so: 


And  if  she  ever  wants  to  cry,— 
The  grown-up  me  in  by-and-by  — 
(But  I  don't  think  she  could,  do  you? 
If  all  the  things  I  want  come  true?) 


If  they  let  her  stay  up  till  late. 
And  not  go  off  to  bed  at  eight, 
And  how  it  feels,  way  off  in  then, 
To  stay  down-stairs  awake  till  ten  ? 


But  when  She  's  here,  grown-up  and  tall. 

There    11  be  no  "little  me"  at  all  — 

So  I  shall  never,  never  see 

The  grown-up  girl  who  will  be  me ! 
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■BuTiAiiA.  Lj,'aiula,  Africa;  Jan.  5,  1910.  On  the 
shore  of  Albert  N'yanza."  So  begins  one  of  the 
entries  in  my  journal  (hirint;  tiie  Roosevelt  Afri- 
can Experlition,  of  which  I  liad  the  good  fortune 
to  be  a  member. 

We  were  due  at  Butiaba  the  day  before,  bui 
were  detained  a  day  by  waiting  at  the  last  camp 
to  secure  the  tusks  and  feet  of  an  ugly  old  rogue 
elephant  that  the  Colonel  had  killed  at  the  ear- 
nest solicitation  of  the  natives. 

The  great  brute  was  a  sort  of  outcast  among 
his  fellows,  and  for  some  time  had  been  wan- 
dering about  terrorizing  the  people  by  visiting 
the  "shanibas"  (gardens)  at  night  and  feeding 
on  the  crops.  Tie  had  wTecked  several  grass  huts 
and  killed  one  native:  and,  as  our  coming  was 
heralded  through  the  country  several  monlhs  in 
advance,  the  childish  people,  who  were  appar- 
ently at  the  brute's  mercy,  anxiously  awaited  our 
arrival. 

We  were  not  in  camp  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  chief  of  the  district  appeared  and  asked  the 
Colonel  to  relieve  his  people  of  their  tormentor. 
For  several  days,  the  cunning  old  native  had  sta- 
tioned men  to  watch  the  rogue,  and  he  said  that 
the  two  men  who  accompanied  him  were  guides 
that  had  just  left  the  brute  taking  his  midday 
siesta  under  a  tree  less  than  a  mile  from  camp. 

The  Colonel  heard  the  story  in  silence,  and 
then  said:  "But,  Cuninghame.  tell  bini  that  I 
have  secured  all  the  elephants  I  want,  and  that 
we  lack  the  men  to  carry  the  skin  and  skeleton 
even  though  we  did  want  it." 

"Yes,  Colonel,  that  's  true,"  said  Cuninghame; 
"but  this  animal  is  really  a  pest  to  the  country, 
and,  if  he  is  not  kille(I,  his  depredations  may 
compel  the  people  to  desert  their  village  and 
move  from  the  locality.  Such  an  occurrence  is 
not  unusual.  Besides,  it  is  one  of  the  customs  of 
the  country,  a  thing  that  these  natives  expect  of 
a  white  man  — that  he  should  deliver  them  from 
a  rogue  elephant  — and  if  you  do  not  acquiesce, 
thev  will  look  upon  it  as  a  lack  of  courtesy,  so  to 
speak." 

■  "Oh,  well,  if  that  's  the  case,  certainly  I  will 
try  my  best." 


THE    i:;K.\sS    r,\KlI:.l)    A.S    TllOHill    .\    .S.NOU-l'LUW 
WERE    BEING    DRIVEN    THROUGH    ir." 
(SEE    PAGE    432.) 


So  saying,  he  called  to  Kcrmit,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  two,  accompanied  by  their  gun-bear- 
ers, left  with  the  guides,  after  being  warned  by 
the  chief  that  the  rogue  was  dangerous,  and 
would  probably  charge  as  soon  as  it  saw  or 
scented  them. 

.\s  they  disappeared,  T  thought  how  typical  of 
the  Colonel  this  dialogue  was,  for,  during  the 
eleven  months  that  we  were  in  Africa,  he  rarely 
shot  an  animal  that  was  not  used  for  a  specimen 
or  for  food,  — the  only  exception  being  crocodiles, 
which  every  year  kill  hundreds  of  women  and 
children  as  they  wade  out  to  fill  their  water-jars. 

Seizing  a  bag  of  traps,  I  called  to  my  boys  and 
started  out  to  collect  some  small  mammals.  I  had 
set  only  a  few  traps  when  I  heard  a  shot,  then 
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another,  and  finally  several  in  rapid  succession. 
The  roar  of  the  heavy  405  Winchester  and  the 
double  report  of  the  Colonel's  Holland  rifle  were 
unmistakable.  A  few  minutes  later  I  heard  the 
exultant  shouts  of  the  gun-bearers  and  the 
guides,  and  I  knew  that  the  rogue  elephant  was 
an  animal  of  the  past. 

The  hunters  had  come  upon  the  brute  in  the 
tall  grass,  and,  true  to  the  chief's  warning,  it 
charged  the  instant  that  it  saw  them,  and  before 
a  shot  had  been  fired. 

After  seeing  the  brute,  I  did  not  wonder  that 
the  natives  hesitated  about  attacking  it,  for  it 
measured  ten  feet  nine  inches  from  the  soles  of 
its  front  feet  to  the  top  of  the  back,  and  its  tusks 
weighed  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

As  we  marched  into  Butiaba,  we  were  met  by 
Captain  Hutchison,  then  head  of  the  Uganda 
Marine,  which  was  at  the  time  a  fleet  of  several 
miniature  naphtha  launches.  He  congratulated 
the  Colonel  on  his  recent  feat,  adding  that  escape 
from  a  charging  elephant  of  any  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly a  "rogue,"  deserved  congratulations,  as 
he  could  testify  from  a  certain  "close  call"  he 
once  had  in  elephant-hunting. 

"Now.  Captain,"  spoke  up  the  Colonel,  "I  feel 
sure  that  you  have  an  interesting  story  to  relate, 
so  please  give  it  to  us  at  once." 

"Well,  it  was  a  bit  awkward,  I  must  admit," 
began  the  captain,  "and  so  upset  me  that  I  have 
never  'taken  on'  an  elephant  since. 

"It  happened  just  north  of  the  Lado  country. 
I  had  been  out  ivory  hunting  fo^  some  time  with- 
out having  much  luck,  when  one  of  my  boys 
brought  in  word  that  he  had  struck  a  herd  in 
which,  judging  from  the  enormous  track,  there 
was  an  immense  tusker.  He  guided  me  to  the 
spot,  and,  sure  enough,  there  was  a  huge  track 
that  was  well  worth  following. 

"The  trail  was  made  several  hours  before, 
and  evidently  there  were  about  twenty  elephants 
in  the  bunch.  They  were  traveling  at  a  good 
rate,  and  we  knew  that  they  probably  would  not 
stop  before  feeding  time,  late  in  the  afternoon. 

"Elephants  may  look  slow  and  clumsy  in  cap- 
tivity, but  when  they  are  \valking  at  an  ordinary 
gait,  a  person  must  step  along  at  almost  a  dog- 
trot in  order  to  overhaul  them.  It  was  about  ten 
o'clock  when  we  took  the  'spoor'  (a  sign  of  any 
kind),  and  we  knew  that  it  meant  a  hard  twenty- 
mile  journey  at  least,  before  w-e  should  overtake 
them.  Frequently  ivory  hunters  will  follow  a 
herd  of  elephants  for  days  before  catching  up 
with  their  game.  The  trail  was  not  hard  to  keep, 
for  a  herd  of  twenty  elephants,  following  single 
file  through  the  ten-foot  elephant-grass,  makes 
more  than  a  well-worn  path. 


".•\s  they  marched  along,  they  had  amused 
themselves  by  snatching  a  bunch  of  grass  and 
tossing  it  aside ;  then,  as  they  had  passed  through 
a  grove  of  thorn-trees,  they  had  broken  off  limbs 
and  dragged  them  a  hundred  yards  or  more  be- 
fore dropping  them.  Several  times  one  had 
halted  long  enough  to  dig  a  hole  in  the  ground 
three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  with  his  tusks,  and 
then  we  saw  where  he  had  galloped  on  to  over- 
take his  comrades.  Once  they  gave  us  an  advan- 
tage by  stopping  for  some  time  to  wallow  in  a 
water-hole,  and,  as  they  emerged,  they  rubbed  their 
bodies  against  the  first  trees  they  passed,  leaving 
the  mud  plastered  ten  feet  high  on  the  bark. 
These  and  other  signs,  growing  fresher  and 
fresher  all  the  time,  told  us  that  we  w'ere  slowly 
overtaking  our  game. 

"About  five  o'clock,  we  surmised  that,  if  the 
elephants  were  still  traveling,  we  must  be  within 
five  miles  of  them ;  but,  as  it  was  feeding  time. 
I  thought  it  practical  to  send  my  best  tracker 
ahead  to  reconnoiter,  while  we  followed  more 
slowh'.  In  an  hour  he  returned,  and  reported 
that  he  had  overhauled  the  herd  feeding  in  a 
grove  of  thorn-trees,  of  which  they  are  particu- 
larly fond. 

"B\'  the  time  we  had  arrived,  they  had  passed 
out  of  the  grove  and  were  again  in  the  elephant- 
grass,  which,  owing  to  its  height  and  density, 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to  see  them.  Even 
when  we  mounted  an  ant-hill,  the  growth  was  so 
tall  that  we  got  only  an  occasional  glimpse  of  a 
back  or  of  a  few  snakelike  trunks  waving  about 
in  the  air.  The  wind  was  scarcely  in  our  favor, 
so  we  circled  them  to  a  large  tree,  and  I  sent  one 
of  the  boys  up  to  see  if  he  could  locate  the  big 
tusker. 

"Our  prize  was  on  the  far  side  of  the  herd,  and 
in  such  a  position  that,  should  we  attempt  to  stalk 
him,  there  would  be  risk  of  some  of  the  ele- 
phants catching  the  scent  and  giving  the  alarm. 
Nothing  could  be  done,  therefore,  hut  to  keep 
watch  until  he  had  worked  around  to  a  more  fa- 
vorable position. 

"At  last,  the  long-looked-for  time  arrived,  for 
the  tusker  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  herd,  and 
the  wind  was  favorable.  We  circled  to  his  side, 
and  stealthily  drew  near — my  gun-bearer,  tracker, 
and  myself  — while  the  other  boys  remained  in 
tlie  rear. 

"The  tall  grass  prevented  us  from  even  catch- 
ing a  glimpse  of  the  beasts,  but  it  was  easy  to 
locate  them  by  the  noise  they  made  while  feed- 
ing. 

"We  held  to  the  elephant  trails,  as  no  one 
could  penetrate  that  jungle  of  grass  and  travel 
silentlv.     Next  to  silence  we  had  to  watch  the 
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wind,    for,   once   the    animals   caught   our   scent, 
they  would  either  dash  away  or  charge. 

"So  far,  our  plans  had  worked  out  admirahly ; 
the  elephants,  unconscious  of  our  presence,  were 
still  tearing  up  the  grass  directly  in  our  front, 
while  my  boys  and  myself  proceeded  inch  by  inch 
and  strained  our  eyes  to  catch  sight  of  the  brutes. 
These  boys  had  been  my  companions  on  many  an 
elephant-hunt,  and  I  had  the  utmost  confidence  in 
them,  knowing  well  that,  if  it  were  neces- 
sary, they  would  not  hesitate  to  give  up 
their  lives  to  save  mine. 


^ 


were  pointed  at  my  chest,  and  the  towering  trunk 
between  them  gave  the  head  a  fiendish  look  not 
often  found  outside  of  Hades.  The  other  ele- 
phants took  up  the  trumpeting,  and  the  uproar 
was  appalling. 

"My  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder  from  the  second 
the  brute  began  his  charge,  and  the  instant  that 
he  hove  in  sight,  I  fired  both  barrels  point-blank 
into  his  face.  Without  a  second's  hesitation,  I 
reached  back  to  my  gun-bearer  for  the  '450,'  and 
brought  it  to  position.  Immense  though  the  brute 
was,  he  looked  three  times  his  normal  size  as  I 


'  'AS    THEY    MAKCIIKD   ALONG.    THEY    I'AsSEU   THKUUCHI   A    GUUVE    OF  THORN-TREES 


"I  don't  care  how  many  elephants  a  man  may 
have  encountered,  while  he  is  sneaking  upon  his 
game,  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  steals  over  him  un- 
til the  critical  moment  arrives :  then  things  hap- 
pen so  quickly  and  his  brain  works  so  rapidly, 
that  all  sense  of  fear  is  for  the  moment  lost. 

"With  both  hammers  of  my  rifle  raised,  I  cau- 
tiously sneaked  nearer  and  nearer,  my  faithful 
boys  following  at  my  very  heels.  .'\t  last,  we 
were  within  fifty  feet  of  the  elephant,  and,  as  he 
moved  toward  me,  I  could  see  the  top  of  the  grass 
swaying  violently  from  side  to  side.  Suddenly, 
fate  turned  against  us,  for  a  shifting  current  of 
air  must  have  warned  the  brute  of  danger.  I 
saw  a  huge  trunk  rise  above  the  grass,  heard  a 
shrill,  deafening  trumpet,  and  knew  that  the  fight 
was  on.  The  grass  parted  as  though  a  snow- 
plow  were  being  driven  through  it,  and  the 
next  instant  there  loomed  up,  not  twenty  feet 
away,  a  monster  head  with  wing-like  ears  pro- 
truding on  either  side  like  the  sails  on  a  dhow. 
Two   shiny   tusks   of  ivory,    fully   six   feet   long. 


cast  my  eyes  along  the  barrels  leveled  at  his  head 
not  five  feet  away.  I  pressed  one  trigger,  then 
the  other,  but  there  was  no  report,  and,  with  a 
sickening  feeling  of  horror,  I  realized  that  my 
gun-bearer,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  had 
failed  to  raise  the  hammers. 

"Before  I  could  lower  the  rifle  from  my  shoul- 
der, the  brute  was  upon  me!  With  a  scream  of 
rage  he  twined  his  trunk  about  my  body,  and, 
lifting  me  high  above  his  head,  brandished  me 
about  in  the  air  as  though  I  were  a  feather. 
Every  instant,  I  expected  to  be  hurled  fifty  feet 
or  more  through  space,  which  I  welcomed  as  the 
only  possible  likelihood  of  escape.  But  no,  at 
that  moment  I  struck  the  ground  with  a  thud. 
Three  times  I  was  lifted  high  and  brought  crash- 
ing through  the  grass  to  earth.  The  last  time 
the  elephant  uncoiled  his  trunk  and  left  me  lying 
there,  stunned  and  dazed,  and  staring  blankly 
into  his  wicked  little  eyes,  now  hot  with  rage. 

"Then  dropping  to  his  knees  before  me,  he 
knelt  there  hesitating,  as  though  to  give  me  time 
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lo  deliberate  before  tbe  end  should  come.  But 
be  (lid  not  keep  me  waiting  long,  for  slowly  the 
two  great  tusks  began  descending.  With  all  my 
waning  strength  I  threw  my  body  snug  up  against 
his  bending  knees,  and  the  tusks  passed  harm- 
lessly over  me,  just  grazing  my  back,  and  tore 
great  holes  in  the  earth  beyond.  Again  the  pon- 
derous head  was  raised,  and  again  his  tusks  bore 
down  upon  me  and  probed  deeply  into  the  earth 
behind  me. 

"l'"vi(kiil!y    the    animal    had    been    somewhat 
lilimlcil  by  my  shots,   for,  assuming  that   be  had 


charged.  The  explosion  had  no  doubt  assisted 
to  revive  me. 

"My  men  told  me  that  my  life  was  saved  by 
the  quick  action  of  my  tracker,  who  appeared  on 
the  scene  with  a  spear  at  about  the  time  that  I 
lost  consciousness,  and,  rushing  in,  plunged  the 
spear  into  the  elephant's  side.  Leaving  me,  the 
animal  took  after  its  new  tormentor,  and  the 
agile  native,  twisting  and  doubling  in  the  thick 
grass,  managed  finally  to  escape.  Tbe  elephant 
had  devastated  the  grass,  bushes,  and  small  trees 
in  his  search  for  tbe  man,  and,  fortunately,  had 
not  returned  to  me. 

"While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  tbe  native's 
action  had  much  to  do  with  saving  me,  one  rea- 
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done  his  wurk,  he  started  to  rise,  and  as  he  did 
so,  the  sudden  thought  came  over  me  that  he 
would  probably  attempt  to  trample  me  to  death, 
the  usual  method  that  an  elephant  employs  to 
obliterate  an  enemy.  So,  as  he  slowly  rose,  in 
some  unaccountable  manner  I  managed  to  scram- 
ble between  his  fore  feet,  and  grabbed  him  by 
the  leg,  then  loosed  my  grip,  and,  working  back, 
seized  hold  of  his  hind  foot. 

"Once  more  I  felt  the  snakelike  trunk  being 
wound  around  me,  next  I  was  being  waved  about 
over  the  grass-top— then  the  ground  seemed  sud- 
denly to  rise  and  meet  me,  and  I  lost  conscious- 
ness. How  many  times  I  was  hammered  on  the 
ground  I  do  not  know. 

"Three  hours  later,  I  came  to  myself  and  found 
my  boys  dashing  water  into  my  face.  When  I 
opened  my  eyes,  I  saw  the  gun-bearer  holding  a 
smoking  rifle  in  his  hands.  He  had  just  returned 
from  the  scene  of  my  mauling,  and  brought  in 
my  rifles,  one  of  which  he  had  attempted  to  un- 
load, and,  in  some  manner,  had  accidentally  dis- 


son  why  I  was  not  dashed  to  death  lies  in  the 
fact  that  an  elephant's  trunk  is  the  tenderest  part 
of  his  body,  and  being  twined  about  me,  it  re- 
ceived the  brunt  of  the  blow  each  time  that  I 
struck  the  ground,  and  evidently  the  pain  kept 
the  animal  from  using  the  force  needed  to  kill  me. 

"As  a  result  of  this  mauling,  I  was  laid  up  for 
six  weeks  before  I  was  well  enough  to  hobble 
about  again. 

"That  elephant  may  be  alive  at  this  present 
moment,  for  all  I  know.  My  native  attendants 
were  too  terror-stricken  over  the  outcome  of  the 
hunt  to  give  the  brute  any  further  attention  after 
I  was  mauled,  so  no  one  followed  him  up  to  dis- 
cover what  damage  my  shots  had  done.  But, 
judging  from  the  amount  of  vigor  that  was  left 
in  his  great  hulk  at  the  time  he  put  me  to  sleep, 
he  could  not  have  been  seriously  wounded. 

"\\'ell,  as  I  have  said.  Colonel,"  concluded  Cap- 
tain Hutchison,  "that  hunt  used  up  my  stock  of 
courage,  and  I  doubt  if  I  shall  ever  'take  on'  an- 
other elephant,  unless  in  self-defense." 


CHARACTERS 
Melilotte,  a  very  good  girl.  Dock     1 

The  Turtle  Woman,  mysterious  and  behind  Ihe  styles.     Dodder  J-^irojiriVM  of  Frogbit  Lane. 


Silver  Dollar,  an  honest  coin. 
Three  Silver  Quarters,  small  change. 
Silver  Dime,  very  small  change. 

Scene  :  The  interior  of  a  poor  hut  in  the  forest.  There 
is  a  door  in  the  center  with  a  window  on  each  side. 
Another  door,  on  the  right,  which  probably  leads  into 
another  room.  The  furniture  of  the  room  consists 
of  a  table,  two  stools,  a  bench,  and  a  cupboard,  the 
latter  standing  near  one  of  the  windows.  On  the  left 
is  a  fireplace  with  a  very  low  fire,  which  will  go  out 
directly  unless  it  has  some'  wood ;  hut  there  is  n't 
any.    It  is  a  stormy  night  in  the  forest. 

{When  the  curtain  rises,  Melilotte,  li-ho 
ought  to  be  in  bed.  is  seen  counting  pennies 
into  a  cliild's  savings-bank.) 


Melilotte. 
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This  one  makes  a  hundred,  what  a    luck  -  y  girl   am     I !      But 
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TheM  are  things  I  ought  to  hue  ;  some  faegots  for  ihe  fire ; 


some  good  fai-  ry  would  but  seek  and  find  my  lone-ly    cot.    And 


Bread  and  milk  and  but-ter     I  shall  cer-  uin  -  ly    re-quire ;    A 


bring  good  fortune  to  the  door  of    lit- tie  Mel  -  t-lottel 


(Counting  on  fwr  fingers) 


-mA  Szzsi: 


peck  of  new  po  -  ta-  toes  and    a    bit    of   wa  -  ter  -  cress,  But 


*       most  of    all     I      real -ly  need   a     linsey-woolsey  dress!  How 


can    I  spend  so  much  and  have  a  pen-ny  left  to  spare?  But 


O!  my  grate  is  emp-ty  and  the  cup-board  shelf  is  bare!  If 


{As  she  ceases,  a  knock  is  heard  at  the 
door.  Melilolte  starts  to  her  feci  in  alarm.) 

Melilotte.     a  knock!    Shall  I  unlatch  the  door? 
None  ever  came  so  late  before. 

('She  hastily  />i(/,t  Iter  savings-bank  into 
the  cupboard.     The  knock  is  repeated.) 

Who  comes? 
A  Voice  (outside).    I  come! 
Melilotte.     What  do  \ou  seek ? 
The  Voice.     With  Melilotte  I  wish  to  speak. 
Melilotte  (hesitating).    Shall  I  unlatch?    I  shake 

with  fright ! 
The  Voice  (testily).    Don't  keep  me  waiting  here 
all  night; 
Unlatch  the  door ! 

Melilotte  (going  to  the  door).     Don't  think  nic 
rude, 
I  'm  all  alone  and  have  no  food ; 
But  shelter  I  can  give  and  will  — 
I  've  that,  at  least,  to  offer  still. 

(Melilotte  opens  the  door,  and  the  Turtle 
Woman  enters.  She  is  very  ugly,  and 
U'ears  a  turtle-shell  on  her  back  out  of 
which  her  head  and  arms  emerge.) 

Turtle  Woman  (crossly).    You  took  your  time  to 
draw  the  latch ! 
.\  night  like  this  one  needs  a  thatch 
.-\bove  her  head,  which  I  had  not. 
What  is  your  name? 

Melilotte.    'T  is  Melilotte. 

Turtle  Woman.    Ah,  Melilotte!   I  guessed  aright; 
'T  is  you  I  'm  looking  for  to-night. 

Melilotte.    But  who  are  you,  mysterious  dame? 

Turtle  Woman.     Pray  listen— you  shall  hear  my 
name. 

SONG 
The  Turtle  Woman. 

As  the  Turtle  Woman  I  am  known, 
I  have  no  real  name  of  my  own ; 
In  Dismal  Swamp  I  live  alone, 
And  that  's  a  pity! 

Melilotte. 

O  !    That  "s  a  pity  ! 
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(Turtle  Woman) 


As  the  Tur  -  tie       Wo  -  man       I        am  known  I 
O  !  sad      my       lot  !      1         nev  -  er     smile,   I'm 


-Um- 


=r      m- 


rff m ^0^- 


have  no    real  name    of    my  own  ;  In     Dismal  Swamp  I 
out    of     fash -ion     all    the  while,  You  see  your-self     I 


^ 


mm 


=3^^ 


ti--^ 


3=^1= 


J--^ 


(Melilotte) 


ip- 


=Ntt 


(  Turtle 
Woman') 


^If^- 


a- lone,  And  that's    a    pi- ty  !0  !  that's    a    pity!  You 
no  style, And  that's    a    pi- ty  !  O  !  that's    a     pi-ty!  Ob- 


cer-tain  -  ly  would  nev-  er  guess  That,tho'  I'm    ve  -  ry 
serve  my  gown, which  does-n't    fit,     My      cap      I      do    not 


fond  of   dress,  This  one    is      all   that      I      pos-sess,  And 
like    a      bit ;      I        am    a    sight    I        do     ad  -  rait,  And 


{Turtle  Woman) 


{Melilotte) 
{Turtle  Woman) 


THIRD  VERSE 

But  'I'urtle  Women  cannot  dress 
In  modes  thai  add  to  comeliness — 
The  shell  impedes  them,  more  orless- 

And  that  's  a  pity! 
O!  that 's  a  pity! 
So  I  am  doomed,  as  you  can  see, 
Behind  the  style  to  always  he 
Till  from  this  turtle-shell  I  'm  free. 

And  that's  a  pity! 


(  Turtle  WoiJtan 


{MeWotle)  ^     and  Melilotte) 


that's     a    pi- ty  !  O  !  that's    a    pi  -  ty  !  O  Ithat's   a    pi-ty, 


(At  the  conclusion  of  the  song,  they  dance.) 

Turtle  Woman.     I  'd  thank  you  for  a  cup  of  lea. 
I  'm  just  as  cross  as  I  can  be! 

Melilotte.    Alas!  good  dame,  what  sliall  I  do? 
I  've  nothing  here  to  offer  you. 

Turtle  Woman.     No  food  or  drink !     Unhappy 
maid ! 
That  's  carelessness  I  am  afraid. 
We  '11  buy  them  then,  if  you  don't  mind ; 
A  Silver  Dollar  you  must  find. 

Melilotte  (dismayed).    A  Silver  Dollar  you 
demand  ? 
I  never  saw  a  thing  so  grand. 

(Site  runs  to  the  cufboard  and  f'oduccs 
her  savings-bank.) 

Here  is  my  bank— and  its  contents 
Amount  to  just  one  hundred  cents. 

{The  Turtle  JVonian  takes  the  bank.) 

Turtle  Woman.     One  hundred  cents  one  dollar 
make ; 
So,  when  I  give  your  bank  a  shake 
And  place  it  in  the  cupboard  here. 
The  Silver  Dollar  shall  appear. 

(She  shakes  the  bank  up  and  dozen  in 
time  to  her  sing-song  chant.) 

One  hundred  pennies!     Fol-de-rollar-0  ! 
Turn  into  a  Silver  Dollar-O ! 

(The  Turtle  Woman  hastily  replaces  the 
bank  in  the  cupboard  and  shuts  the  door. 
A  tremendous  jingling  of  pennies  is  heard 
within,  zvhich  gradually  ceases,  and  three 
knocks  sound  from  the  inside  of  the  door.) 

Now  open,  little  Melilotte, 

And  we  shall  see  what  you  have  got. 

(Melilotte  opens  the  cupboard  door  and 
the  Silver  Dollar  steps  out  briskly.  His 
body  has  the  appearance  of  a  silver  dollar, 
his  arms  and  legs  coming  out  at  convenient 
places.    He  begins  to  sing  at  once.) 
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THK    DANCK    OF   MKLILOTTE    AND   THK    TIRTI.E   WOMAN. 


SONG 
The  Silver  Dollar. 

I  used  to  l)c  nothing  but  copper  cents. 

The  scorn  of  the  money  spender ; 
But  now,  among  other  ncconiplishments, 

I  've  those  of  a  Legal  Tender. 
I  go  in  the  best  of  society. 

For  I  am  a  welcome  caller : 
Whenever  I  talk,  you  will  all  agree. 

I  'm  as  bright  as  a  silver  dollar! 

Refrain.         Hi!     0-hi !  sing  Diddy-o-di ! 
I'"or  king  or  sage  or  scholar ; 

Than  all  of  the  three  1  'd  rather  be 
An  honest  Silver  Dollar! 


Trio. 


Hi!    O-hi!  sing  Diddy-o-di! 
For  king  or  sage  or  scholar ; 

Than  all  of  the  three  he  'd  rather  be 
An  honest  Silver  Dollar! 


Ml 


^ 


I     used      to  be  noih-ing    but    cop   -   per  cents,    The 
I'm    read  -   y  to  work  for  the    low        or    high,   And 


•^^S^: 


'^.^^E^: 


S=K 


scorn  of  the  mon  -ev  spend -er  ;  Rut  nnw   amnng  otb  -er    m 
ev  -  er  -  y   man  will  take    me  ;  I'm  nimble  and  quick,  and  I 


^^m 


^^^m 


comp-Iishments,  I've  those  of    a     I.e   -    gal   Ten  -  der.       T 
al-ways   try    To  trav  -  d    as  far  as  you  make  me.     I'll 


THK    HONKSr    SILVKK    DOLLAR 
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go         in    the    best        of      so   -    ci      -      e    -    ty,         For 
be  a  good  friend       if    em-  ployed        a  -  right,        A 


^^^^^^ 


^< 


m^^ 


^% 


H^^^]^^- 


I     am    a    wel-come  cal  -  ler  ;  Whenev-er   I  talk,  you 
bad  one    if   you     a  -  base  me  ;  Don't  struggle  to  keep  me  for- 


qs=rc 


p=Nfe;d^=J: 


:»- 


all         a  -  gree,    I'm      as    bright     as      a       Sil     -     ver 
ever       in     sight,  Nor weep       if    you     hap-pen   to 


pB^^i^E^^^^ 


Dol      -      lar!         jj;,       o.iiii     Sing  Did- dy-o-di!     For 
lose  me,  " 


{Repeat  for  refrain) 


iE^E^^p^^^li 


king    or  sage     or     schol  -  ar  ;  Than   all     of '  the  three    I'd 

I 


1^^ 


^1^^ 


■u^ 


^^^ 
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Turtle  Woman.    Now,  Master  Dollar,  go  you 
straight 
And  fetch  us  fuel  for  the  grate, 
With  bread,  and  milk,  and  Oolong  tea, 
For  little  Mclilotte  and  me. 

Silver  Dollar.    A  welcome  task,  indeed,  say  I ; 
And  so  I  bid  you  both  good-by ! 

{He  runs  out  of  the  door.) 

Turtle  Woman.    Now  spread  the  board  for  our 
repast. 
The  nimble  Dollar  travels  fast. 

DUET 


Melilotte  and  Turtle  Woman 
{As  Melilotte  sings,  she  brings  from   the 
cupboard  the  articles  slie  names,  and  both 
engage  in  setting  the  table.) 

(Turtle 

(Melilotte)  ^      _^ Woman) 

-m-\~\ I  I    "H — I 


The        ta  -  ble    cloth      we       first    must     lay,  That's 
And      here     we     have     our       but  -    tr     plate;      A 


oth  -  er    way, 'twas  fold  -  ed  wrong-side    out! 
lay  them  straight,  for  that's  the  way     to       do ; 


Now 
The 


■^5^EE^^E^§^^^ 


rath  -  er     be      An     hon  -  est    Sil  -  ver  Dol    -    lar! 


SE 


^=i' 


^ 


^ 


.-Eg^gHMg^;^ 


^^^. 


{They  dance.) 
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milk         and 
we         must 
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(..-J  knock  is  heard,  and  Melilotle  Ihrozus 
open  the  door.  luslcud  of  the  Silver  Dol- 
lar, three  Silver  Quarters  enter.  One  car- 
ries fagots,  another  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a 
jug  of  milk,  while  the  third  has  a  package 
marked  "  Tea."  Melilotte  is  amazed.  They 
step  in  briskly  and  stand  in  a  roii.'.) 

Meliujtte.    We  sent  our  Silver  Dollar  hence 
To  buy  us  food  at  his  expense ; 
Now  who  are  you,  with  faces  strange? 


^zi   ^     , 

— 1 1~ 

1 

J    a    a 

knock         up   - 

U= — -U 

on             the 

— ] 1 — 

door 

_j — e — s_ 

^-?   -    *     a 
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_  J — »_s_ 
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1 1 

h-^-^ 

^^^ 

-a— ^-^ 

Silver  Quarters  {in  unison).  So  please  you,  miss, 
we  are  the  change! 

(They  put  dozen  their  packages  and  sing.) 

SONG 
The  Silver  Qijarters. 

We  hope  you  will  kindly  take  care  of  us, 

For  easily  you  can  see 
We  arc  not  remarkably  numerous. 

In  fact  we  arc  only  three. 
Your  Silver  Dollar  stayed  behind 

His  business  to  arrange, 
But  sends  you  word  to  bear  in  mind 

To  always  count  the  change. 


We  hope  you  will  kind- ly  take  care      of     us,     For 
Of  course  you  will  count  us,  for    we      sus-pect   It's  the 
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^^^s^J^fegFgE^:^ 


eas  -  i  -  ly  you  can      see  ,,.,     We    are  not  re-m^rk-a  -  bly 
reg  -  u-  lar  thing  to      du We  hope  you  will  tindwe  are 


^ 


^ 


^ 


^^ 


r' 


^f^ 


-^"-j- 


-  mer-ous,     In    fact  we  are   on  -  ly       three...      Your 
quite    cor-rect,  Tho'  we    are  so    ve  -  ry       few And 


Sil  -  ver    Dol  -lar  staved  be-hind,   His  busi-ness  to      ar  ■ 
if       you   have  some   lit  -  tie  task,    An    er  -  rand   to     be 


hp^-. — iN^"-hg=?^?=l^ 


^5«53- 


range. ....      But  sends  yoa  word    to      bear    in  mind    To 
run Why,  here  we  are— you've  but     to  ask, — Tlie 


al  -  ways  count  the      change, . . .      To      al  -  ways  count  the 
tiling's  as  good    as      done, The  thing's  as  good     as 


f*^^- 


(Repeat  for  refrain) 


#?EEgjPf5^^;fej;^=^lJ^ 
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king    or  sage    or     schol-   ar ;  Than  all     of  the  three   I'd 


S=«: 
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(The  refrain  is  again  rej^eated,  and  all 
join  in  a  danee.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dance,  the  Silver  Quarters  seat  themselves 
on  the  bench.  Mclilotte  flaces  the  fagots 
in  the  fireplace  and  puts  the  kettle  on  the 
hob.  Mcanzi'hile,  the  Turtle  ll'oman  has 
set  the  food  on  the  tabic,  and  they  are 
about  to  sit  dozen,  zvlien  Mclilotte  looks 
at  her  ragged  frock.) 

Melilotte.     I  'm  very  shabby,  I  confess ; 
I  wish  I  had  another  dress. 

Turtle  Wom.\n.     These  Hvely  httle  urchins  here 
Will  bring  one  quickly,  never  fear. 

(She  addresses  the  Silzrr  Quarters.) 

Go  you  at  once  to  yonder  town 
And  buy  a  linsey-woolsey  gown. 
And  mind  you  get  a  good  one,  too ! 
Melilotte.    I  think  I  'd  like  to  have  it  blue. 

(The  Silver  Quarters  hop  dozvn  from  the 
bench  and  promptly  reply,  in  unison.) 

SiL\-ER  Qu.\RTERS.    Yours  received ;  we  note 
request ; 
Always  glad  to  do  our  best. 
Understand  the  matter  clearly. 
Kind  regards  and  yours  sincerely! 

(They  bozc  politely  and  run  out  of  the 
door.  Mclilotte  takes  the  kettle  from  the 
hob  and  makes  the  tea.  They  are  about  to 
begin  their  meal,  zvhen  there  is  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door.) 

Melilotte.    Come  in !  come  in  !  the  door  's  ajar; 
You  're  welcome  here,  whoe'er  you  are ! 
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(The  door  of  ens,  and  Dock,  Dodder,  and 
Squill  enter  solemnly.  They  are  dignified 
gentletnen  who  strangely  reseml'le  frogs  in 
appearance,  each,  in  fact,  being  dressed  in 
a  frog-skin  from  top  to  toe.) 

Meulotte  {amazed).    Your  names  pray  tell  us, 

if  you  will. 
Dock  (gruffly).    I  'm  Dock! 
Dodder  (in  a  similar  voice).    I  'm  Dodder! 
SyuiLL  (also  gruffly).     I  am  Squill! 
DotK,  Dodder,  and  Squill.    Ger-ump!    Regarding 

our  careers. 
We  lieK  to  state  we  're  financiers. 


J  III-;    FINAN'CIERS,    DOIK.    DODDEK,    AND   SQL  ILL 

Melilotte.    Your  manners  rather  make  one  jump, 
They  're  so  abrupt,  you  know — 
Dock,  Dodder,  and  Squill.    Ger-ump! 


SONG 

Dock,  Dodder,  and  Squill. 

As  you  can  sec,  we  number  three. 
Dock.    Ger-ump! 

Dodder.    Ger-ump ! 

Squill.    Ger-ump! 

(  Trio) 


(Dock) 


As      you       can      r.ee,       we      num  -  ber    three;    Ger 
To     say     we're  crusi  -  y  is         ab  -  surd;   Ger 


3^^ 


{Duditer)  ISquill) 
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ump!         per     -     ump!        per     -      umpl  All 

ump!         ger     -     ump!        ger      -      uiiipl  We 


9^3=y= 


fi  -  nan-ciers     of  high     de-gree;Ger   -    ump! 
al  -  ways  have     a  pleas-  ant  word  ;  Ger   -    ump! 


When  peo  -  pie  owe    and  can  -  not  pay.    And 
To  bank  your  gold  with   us       is  bliss,  And 


ask      us    for       a  slight    de  -  lay,    We      al-ways  shake  our 
to     withdraw     it      is        re-miss;But,     if     you  do,    we 
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heads  and  say:  Ger-ump!    ger-ump!    ger  ump! 
smile  like  this :  Ger-umpI   ger-ump!    ger-umpl 
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Dock,  Dodder,  and  Squill  are    we,    Our  bank    ac-count     is 
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plump ;  Our     of  -  fice  hours    are     ten       to  three  \  Ger- 


^^ 


(This  is  follo'i.i.'cd  by  a  Frog-Financier 
dance,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  they 
address  Melilotte.) 

Dock.    What  can  we  do — 

Dodder.    For  you  to-day? 

Squill.    Provided  we — 

Dock.  Dodder,  and  Squill  (very  hoarsely).    Can 

make  it  pay ! 
Melilotte.     Oh,  thank  you  very  much  indeed ; 
I  've  all  the  money  that  I  need. 

(As  she  sl>caks,  the  door  o/^ens,  and  Silver 
Dime  enters.  He  is  very  small,  and  car- 
ries a  large  bundle  marked  "Linsey-lVool- 
scy.") 

Why,  bless  my  stars!  and  who  is  this? 

Silver  Dime.     I  'ni  all  that  's  left,  respected  miss. 
But  here  's  your  gown— a  lovely  blue, 
."Kiid  1,  they  say,  belong  to  you. 

Melilotte  (sadly).    Of  fortune  I  'm  almost  bereft 
If  you  are  all  tliat  I  have  left. 

Silver  Dime  (stoutly).    I  am  not  what  you  'd 
call  a  man. 
But  always  do  the  best  I  can. 

Turtle  Woman.     (To  Melilotte  and  Silver  Dime.) 
Don't  let  it  worry  you,  my  dears ; 
This  case  is  one  for  financiers. 

Dock.    As  senior  member  of  this  co., 
I  beg  to  add  :  exactly  so  ! 
Leave  money  matters  to  the  skill 
Of  Dock-  ■ 

Dodder.    And  Dodder— 

Squill.    Likewise  Squill ! 


Turtle  Wom.^n,     Then  this  is  what  we  '11  have 
to  do: 
Intrust  our  Silver  Dime  to  you. 
He  seems  a  willing  little  boy. 
And  ought  to  thrive  in  your  employ. 

Dock.    The  plan  that  you  propose  is  best. 
If  lie  will  take  an  interest 
In  our  affairs;  no  doubt  he  will 
With  Dock- 

DoDDER.     And  Dodder— 

SoLrii.L.    Likewise  Squill ! 

Silver  Dime.    That  I  am  very  small,  I  know, 
But  in  your  care  I  'm  sure  to  grow. 

Dock.    Well,  then,  our  business  is  complete; 
We  '11  forward  you  our  firm's  receipt. 
We  hope  to  see  you  soon  again, 
Our  office  stands  in  Frogbit  Lane 
Right  opposite  the  Village  Pump ; 
Good-day !  ger-ump ! 

Dodder.    Ger-umfl 

Squill.    GER-UMP! 

(They  go  out,  leading  Silver  Dime.) 

Melilotte.    The  pangs  of  huuger  now  I  feel; 
Suppose  we  have  our  evening  meal. 


"'lil'T    HERK     S     ^OLK    GtlUN  —  A    LO\ELY    BLlh. 

Turtle  Woman.    Well  said,  my  little  Melilotte ; 
I  wonder  if  the  tea  is  hot. 

( They  sit  at  the  table  and  proceed  ivilh 
the  business  of  eating.  After  a  moment, 
Melilotte  springs  suddenly  to  her  feet.) 

Melilotte.     But,  Turtle  Woman,  I  declare ! 
You  .have  n't  had  an  equal  share. 
My  money  's  gone— what  shall  I  do 
To  get  a  stylish  gown  for  you? 

Turtle  Woman.    Alas !  the  gown  for  which  I  sigh 
Is  one  that  money  cannot  buy. 
The  fabric,  light  as  elfin  thought. 
By  fairy  spinners  must  be  wrought. 
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And  fashioned  by  their  cunning  skill ; 
I  've  waited  lonR— I  'm  waiting  still 
For  some  young  heart,  from  falsehood  free, 
To  ask  this  fairy  gift  for  nie. 

(^Shc  rises  from  the  table.) 

Mei.ii.otte  (rising  also).     I  oflfer  you  my 
humble  aid— 
I  try  to  be  a  truthful  maid; 
But  fairy-folk  — I  know  them  not! 

Turtle  Woman.    But  they  know  gentle  Melilottc. 

(She  goes  to  the  door  and  throws  it  u'ide 
open.  The  storm  has  ceased,  and  the  full 
moon  shines.) 

Behold!  the  moon  is  shining  bright! 
The  fairies  will  be  out  to-night. 
Come,  sit  you  here  and  sing  your  song. 
You  '11  find  they  won't  be  very  long. 
Blow  out  the  candle— mend  the  fire. 

(As  she  speaks,  she  extinguishes  the  ean- 
dle  and  stirs  the  fire,  then  goes  to  the 
door  on  the  right.) 

Now,  fairies,  grant  my  Heart's  Desire ! 

(She  disappears  through  the  door  on  the 
right.  The  other  door  stands  open,  and 
the  moonlight  streams  into  the  room. 
Melilotte  seats  herself  on  a  stool  near  the 
door  and  sings.) 
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Spin  the    froth         and    weave       the    spray. 

Gore  and    gus     -     set,      tuck        and    band, 


Melilotte. 


SONG 


Mel  -i-lotte    is      wait    -     ing..-  Pluck    the  moon-rays 
Mel  -  i-lotte    is      wait    -     ing...    Deck     it    with  the 
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in  -   to  shreds   of  moon  light,  flax     of      bub    -    ble, 
dew-drop  gem,  and  shake   the  moon-dust  from  the  hem. 


Twist  them  in   -  to    film  -  y  threads,Weave   the  miis  -  lin 
Fold   and  fetch    it,   Tar  -  ry    not —     To       the  wait  -  ing 


m^ 


DANCE  AND  SONG 
The  Fairy  Spinners. 

From  Fairyland, 
At  your  command. 
We  bring  the  heart's  desire 
Of  one  whose  fate 
Disconsolate 
To  lighten  we  conspire. 

So  gently  Hft 

Our  fairy  gift. 
And  bid  her  wear  it  well ; 

'T  is  rare  indeed. 

And  guaranteed 
To  work  a  magic  spell. 

■  (Melilottc  takes  the  basket  with  great 
earc  and  goes  out  through  the  door  on 
the  right.  The  Spinners  continue  their 
song,  and  Melilottc  reenters  almost  imme- 
diately.) 

Grazioso 
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(At  the  end  of  the  song,  the  Fairy  Spin- 
ners appear  in  the  doorivay,  bearing  a 
basket  ivhich  holds  the  fairy  robe.  Meli- 
lotte  starts  to  her  feet.  The  Spinners  en- 
ter, raryviiti;  the  basket  bel'LCeni  ihein.) 
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Melilotte.     (Having  lighted  a  candle.)     I  'm  all 
impatience  now  to  view 
The  Turtle  Woman's  toilet  new ! 

(The  door  on  the  right  opens.) 

Fairy  Spinners.    Behold!  she  comes— in  sprite's 
attire ! 

(The   Turtle   Woman   enters,  a  beautiful 

vision.  She  wears  a  tvondcrful  fairy  gozs:n, 
and,  in  fact,  has  magically  changed  into  a 
regular  fairy  like  the  Spinners.) 

Turtle  Woman  (nozij  Fairy).    At  last  I  have  my 

heart's  desire ! 
Melilotte  (astonished  but  delighted).     W«ll,  you 
are  changed,  without  a  doubt ! 
Pray  tell  me  how  it  came  about. 
Turtle  Woman  (no  longer).    I  was  a  naughty 
fairy  once, 
In  fact  i  was  a  fairy  dunce. 
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Because  I  would  not  acquiesce 
In  fairy  styles  and  fairy  dress. 
I  wanted  mortal  fashions  new, 
And  very  rashly  tried  a  few. 
Forthwith  I  was.  by  stern  decree, 
A  Turtle  Woman  doomed  to  be. 
Till  I  should  see  my  error  vain,  . 
And  seek  my  fairy  gown  again. 

Melilotte.    Then  everything  is  quite  complete  — 
I  think  your  gown  is  perfectly  sweet ! 

(A  boisterous  voice  is  heard  singing  out 
side.) 
The  Voice. 

Hi-o-hi !  sing  Diddy-o-di ! 
For  king  or  sage  or  scholar; 
Than  all  of  the  three 
I  'd  rather  be 
•  An  honest  Silver  Dollar! 

(Silver  Dollar   dances    in    the    door,   fol 
lozved  by  Dock,  Dodder,  and  Squill.) 
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promise  you'll  nev-er    rue     it ;  I'll  make  all  the  money  you 
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that's     a    bar-gain,   bar-gain,  bar-gain.  Bar-gain,    we    de ' 
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Bar-gain,    we     de  -  clareU 


(All  join  hands  and  dance,  everybody  being  perfectly  satisfied.) 

(curtain) 
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THE    STORY  OF    THE 
SILHOUETTE 


W'no  has  not  had  his  silhouette 
taken  or  attended  a  silhouette 
jjarty  ?  But  who  knows  the  real 
origin  of  the  silhouette?  There 
is  quite  a  history  attached  to  the 
name. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
French  minister  in  charge  of  the  national  treas- 
ury was  a  man  named  Silhouette.  At  that  time, 
the  finances  of  France  were  at  a  low  ebb,  and  the 
minister  was  very  anxious  to  better  the  condi- 
tions. Therefore,  he  attempted  to  enforce  econ- 
omy wherever  possible,  and  he  tried  to  persuade 
the  king  and  his  court  to  do  the  same.  Poor  Mon- 
sieur Silhouette  was  only  ridiculed  !  Indeed,  he 
became  very  unpopular  and  the  subject  of  all 
sorts  and  kinds  of  derision. 

The  people,  when  they  saw  that  the  king,  Louis 
XV,  had  no  intention  of  reforming,  turned  about 
and  began  to  practise  a  kind  of  economy  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  fool's  idea  of  the 
word.  Snuff-taking  was  a  very  popular  fad,  and 
every  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  court  possessed 
exquisite  snuff-boxes  made  out  of  gold  and  silver 
set  with  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  Imme- 
diately when  Silhouette  preached  economy,  the 
ladies  sighed,  the  gentlemen  pretended  to  become 
very  sober,  and  every  one  laid  by  his  beautiful 


^ 
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snuff-box  and  bought  one  of  the 
plainest  wood.  The  gentlemen 
wore  ridiculously  short  coats 
without  sleeves,  and  the  ladies 
sacrificed  all  the  fancy  trimmings 
from  their  dresses.  Even  shoes 
were  made  of  as  little  leather  as  possible,  on  the 
plea  of  this  ridiculous  economy.  Then  it  was 
that  the  "silhouettes"  as  we  know  them  came  into 
use.  These  same  fun-makers  thought  it  would  be 
a  good  scheme  to  economize  along  the  line  of  art 
and  picture-making,  so  they  gravely  laid  aside  the 
magnificent  portraits  in  their  beautiful  gilt 
frames,  and  in  their  places  they  had  made  what 
they  considered  very  comical  little  outline  pic- 
tures, cut  with  their  scissors  from  cloth  or  paper, 
exactly  as  we  cut  out  the  silhouettes  at  silhouette 
parties.  In  fact,  it  was  considered  quite  "the 
thing"  to  hold  "parties  a  la  Silhouette." 

The  luckless  minister  was  treated  so  abomi- 
nably that  he  was  forced  to  resign  his  office.  After 
he  retired  the  fashion  changed,  and  these  ri- 
diculous fads  and  fancies  passed  away.  But  the 
style  and  name  still  clung  to  this  form  of  picture- 
taking,  which  to-day  is  practically  the  same  as  it 
was  when  it  was  first  introduced  in  ridicule  of  the 
idea  of  economizing,  by  those  misguided  French 
aristocrats. 

Walter  K.  Putney. 
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JACK'S  SCHOOI.-LUNCHEONS 

"Mother,"  said  Jack,  one  evening,  "I  M  like  to 
take  my  lunch  to  school  for  the  next  few  weeks; 
all  the  fellows  are  going  to,  so  we  can  have  more 
time  for  class  elections  and  so  on.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Norah  could  put  up  one  for  me  every  morn- 
ing?" 

"Why  not  let  i\Iildred  put  it  up?  Her  school 
is  so  near  that  she  docs  not  have  to  start  till 
long  after  you  do;  and  then.  Jack,  you  could 
easily  pay  her  for  her  trouble  by  helping  her  with 
her  Latin ;  you  know  she  is  bothered  with  that 
just  now." 

Mildred  was  overjoyed  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  bargain.  "Oh,  Jack  !  I  '11  do  you  up  the 
most  beautiful  luncheons  in  the-  world  if  you 
will  only  help  me  with  that  horrid  Caesar !  I  'm 
just  as  stupid  as  I  can  be  about  it.  What  do  you 
like  best  to  eat  in  all  the  world?" 

Jack  said  he  was  n't  very  particular  as  long  as 


he  had  plenty  of  pie  and  cake  and  pickles  and 
pudding  and  icc-creani ;  Mildred  laughed,  and 
said  she  guessed  she  could  manage  to  think  up 
a  few  other  things  beside. 

So  the  very  next  morning  she  put  up  the  first 
luncheon.  But,  alas,  Norah  had  no  nice  cold 
meat  to  slice— only  bits  of  beefsteak  left  from 
dinner;  and  not  a  single  piece  of  cake.  All  she 
could  find  for  lunch  was  some  plain  bread  and 
butter,  which  she  cut  rather  thick,  a  hard-boiled 
egg,  and  an  apple.  "Pretty  poor,"  she  sighed,  as 
she  saw  him  trudge  off  with  the  box  under  his 
arm. 

That  afternoon,  when  she  came  home  from 
school,  she  went  to  Mother  Blair  for  help.  "I 
must  give  him  nice  luncheons,"  she  explained. 
"Now  what  can  I  have  for  to-morrow  ?  I  can't 
think  of  anything  at  all,  except  bread  and  cake, 
and  stupid  things  like  those." 

"Oh.  there  are  lots  and  lots  of  things,"  said 
her  mother.     "Putting  up  lunches  is  just  fun!     I 
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only  wisli  vou  would  do  up  some  for  me.  too ! 
And  first,  dear,  you  had  better  see  that  there  is 
plenty  of  bread,  because  it  takes  a  good  deal  for 
sandwiches,  and  it  must  not  be  too  fresh  to  slice 
nicely,  nor  too  stale :  day-old  bread  is  best.  And 
if  you  can  find  some  brown  bread  as  well  as 
white,  that  will  be  ever  so  nice.  You  will  want 
cake,  too,  and  fruit ;  you  might  ask  Norah  what 
she  has  on  hand." 

In  a  moment,  Mildred  came  back  with  the  news 
that,  as  there  was  to  be  fish  for  dinner,  there 
would  be  no  left-over  meat  at  all  in  the  morning; 
the  bits  of  steak  were  still  there.  "But  imagine 
beefsteak  sandwiches!"  said  she,  scornfully.  And 
though  there  was  no  cake  now,  Norah  was  going 
to  make  some. 

"I  think  we  had  better  learn  first  how  to  make 
all  kinds  of  sandwiches,  because  that  will  help 
you  more  than  anything  else  in  putting  up 
lunches,"  her  mother  said,  getting  out  her  cook- 
book. "You  will  need  some  paraffin  paper  for 
them,  too,  and  paper  napkins ;  suppose  you  look 
on  the  top  shelf  of  the  kitchen  closet  and  see  if 
we  had  any  left  over  from  summer  picnics." 

By  the  time  Mildred  had  found  these,  as  well 
as  a  box  to  pack  the  lunch  in,  these  recipes  were 
all  ready  for  her  to  copy  in  her  ow-n  book : 

SANDWICHES 

Use  bread  tli.it  is  at  least  a  day  old.  Spread 
the  butter  smoothly  on  the  loaf ;  if  it  is  too 
cold  to  spread  well,  warm  it  a  little ;  slice 
thin,  with  a  sharp  knife ;  spread  one  slice 
with  the  filling,  lay  on  another,  press  to- 
gether, and  trim  off  the  heavy  part  of  the 
.crust ;  cut  in  two  pieces,  or,  if  the  slices  are 
very  large,  in  three.  Put  two  or  three  sand- 
wiches of  the  same  kind  together,  and  wrap 
in  paraffin  paper. 

MEAT  SANDWICHES 

Take'  any  cold  meat,  cut  off  the  gristle  and 
fat,  and  put  it  through  the  meat  chopper. 
Add  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  pinch  of  dry  mustard, 
a  shake  of  pepper,  and,  last,  a  teaspoonful  of 
melted  butter  :  press  into  a  cup.  and  put  away 
to  grow  firm. 

"Now  you  see  the  nice  thing  about  this  rule  is, 
that  any  sort  of  cold  meat  will  do  to  use,  and  if 
you  have  bits  of  two  or  more  kinds,  you  can  use 
them  together.  There  are  those  beefsteak  ends; 
all  you  have  to  do  is  to  follow  your  rule,  and  they 
will  make  as  nice  sandwiches  as  anything  else." 

"But,  Mother,  if  you  had  nice  roast-beef  slices, 
you  would  not  chop  those  up,  would  you?" 

"No,  indeed !  I  would  make  sandwiches  of 
plain  bread  and  butter  and  ptit  the  slices  of  meat 
in  by  themselves.     But  chopped  meat  makes  bet- 


ter sandwiches  than  slices  of  meat  between 
bread." 

"But  what  do  you  make  sandwiches  out  of  if 
you  don't  use  meat?  I  think  plain  bread  and 
butter  is  horrid  for  lunches." 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  to  use; 
see,  here  are  vour  next  rules : 


EGG  SANDWICHES 

I  hard-boiled  egg,  chopped  fine. 

I  teaspoonful  of  oil. 

3  drops  of  vinegar. 

I  pinch  of  salt. 

I  shake  of  pepper. 

Mix  well  and  spread  on  buttered  bread. 
'.\nd  then  sometimes  you  can  have 


CHEESE  SANDWICHES 

Spread  thin  buttered  brown  bread  with 
cream-cheese  ;  sprinkle  with  a  very  little  salt 
and  pepper.  Sometimes  add  chopped  nuts  for 
a  change. 

"Or,  here  are  these: 


LETTUCE  SANDWICHES 

Spread  some  very  thin  white  bread  ;  lay  on 
a  leaf  of  lettuce  ;  sprinkle  with  a  very  little 
oil,  vinegar,  salt,  and  pepper,  as  in  the  egg 
sandwiches. 


SARDINE  SANDWICHES 

Drain  off  all  the  oil  from  a  little  tin  of  sar- 
dines :  skin  each  fish,  take  out  the  bones,  and 
mash  smoothly,  adding  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon 
juice  :  spread  on  white  buttered  bread. 

"And  then,  when  you  have  no  cake  or  cookies 
for  lunch,  yott  can  have  two  or  three  sandwiches 
with  meat  and  two  more  like  these : 


SWEET  SANDWICHES 

Spread  buttered  bread  with  a  very  little 
jam  or  jelly :  or  with  chopped  dates  or  figs : 
or  with  scraped  maple-sugar  ;  or  with  chopped 
raisins  and  nuts ;  or  with  a  thick  layer  of 
brow-n  sugar. 

"Those  are  just  as  good  as  cake,  and  better,  I 
think,"  said  Mother  Blair,  as  Mildred  finished 
copying  them  all  down.  "And  now.  what  comes 
next  in  a  lunch,  after  sandwiches?" 

"Cake,"  said  Mildred,  promptly. 

"Yes,  sometimes,  but  not  always.  What  else 
can  you  think  of  that  would  be  nice?" 
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Mildred  said  she  thought  gingerbread  might 
be  good,  or  perliaps  doughnuts :  but  she  could  not 
think  of  anything  else. 

"Oh,  I  can  think  of  ever  so  many  things,"  said 
her  mother.  ."But  we  will  put  down  the  ginger- 
bread first :  and,  by  the  way.  what  do  you  think 
Betty  calls  it?    This: 

PERFECTLY  LOVELY'  GINGER- 
BRE.\D 

I   cup  of  molasses,     i  cup  of  sugar. 
I  cup  of  shortening  (butter  and  lard 

mixed).  2  eggs. 

3  cups  of  flour.         ^     I  cup  of  milk. 
1  teaspoonful  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 

nutmeg,  ginger,  and  soda. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar,  add  the  eggs, 
well  beaten  without  separating,  then  the 
molasses  mixed  with  the  spices  and  soda,  then 
the  flour,  then  the  milk.  Stir  and  beat  well. 
Put  in  a  shallow  tin  and  bake  slowly." 


"Things  don't  sound  as  good  as  they  taste,  do 
they  ?"  said  Mildred,  as  she  read  the  recipe  over. 
"I  just  love  gingerbread,  but  butter  and  lard  and 
soda  don't  sound  appetizing." 

"Well,  then,  try  this,"  laughed  Mother  Blair; 
"every  bit  of  this  sounds  good : 

PEANUT  WAFERS 

I  cup  of  sugar,  yi  cup  of  butter. 
yi  cup  of  milk.  2  cups  of  flour. 
yi  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

I   cup  of  chopped  peanuts. 

Cream  the  butter  and  sugar ;  put  the  soda 
in  the  milk,  stir  thoroughly,  and  put  in  next ; 
then  the  flour.  Beat  well.  Grease  a  shallow 
pan  and  spread  the  mixture  evenly  over  the 
bottom,  and  scatter  the  nuts  on  top.  Bake 
till  light  brown,  and  cut  in  squares  while 
warm." 

"Oh,  those  do  sound  good  !"  Mildred  exclaimed, 
as  she  wrote  the  last  words  down. 
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"What  sounds  good  ?"  asked  Miss  Betty's  voice, 
as  her  pretty  head  popped  in  the  door.  So  they 
told  her  all  about  the  luncheons,  and  she  said  she 
knew  some  good  things,  too,  and  the  first  one  was 

CHOCOLATE  CRACKERS 

2  squares  of  chocolate. 
I   teaspoon ful  of  sugar. 

Butter,  the  size  of  the  tip  of  your  thumb. 

3  drops  of  vanilla. 

Cut  the  chocolate  up  into  bits  and  put  it  in 
a  saucer  over  the  tea-kettle  :  when  it  melts, 
add  the  sugar  and  butter  and  vanilla :  stir, 
and  drop  in  some  small  crackers,  only  one  at 
a  time,  and  lay  them  on  a  greased  paper  to 
dry. 

"Oh,  Mother,  I  've  just  got  to  stop  writing  and 
make  some  of  those  this  very  minute  !"  Mildred 
exclaimed.  Miss  Betty  said  she  had  lots  of 
things  she  wanted  to  talk  over  with  Mother  Bla!r 
while  Mildred  was  busy.  Brownie  came  running 
in  just  then,  and  the  two  girls  worked  so  fast 
they  had  a  whole  plateful  of  crackers  done  in  no 
time ;  and  after  everybody  had  had  one  apiece  to 
eat,  Mildred  said :  "Now  I  will  learn  to  make 
some  more  things." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  her  mother,  slowly.  "Sand- 
wiches and  cake  —  what  else  can  you  think  of  for 
luncheons,  Betty?" 

"Deviled  eggs,"  said  Miss  Betty,  as  quick  as  a 
flash.    "Please  let  m'e  tell  how  ! 

DEVILED  EGGS 

Boil  three  eggs  for  ten  minutes ;  peel  them, 
cut  them  in  halves,  and  put  the  yolks  in  a 
bowl ;  add 

J4  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

J4  teaspoonful  of  dry  mustard. 

I  pinch  of  pepper. 

I  teaspoonful  of  oil. 

yi  teaspoonful  of  vinegar. 

Mix  well,  fill  the  whites,  press  smooth  with 
a  knife,  and  put  two  halves  together." 

"But  three  eggs  are  too  many  for  Jack,"  com- 
plained Brownie.  "He  won't  need  three ;  can't 
I  have  one  for  my  lunch  here?" 

Miss  Betty  laughed,  and  said  it  would  be  easy 
for  Mildred  to  make  enough  for  everybody  in- 
stead of  making  three,  as  the  rule  said. 

"If  I  just  made  one,  I  suppose  I  'd  take  pinches 
instead  of  teaspoonfuls,"  said  Mildred,  thought- 
fully. "I  mean,  I  'd  take  just  a  little  of  every- 
thing, enough  to  make  the  egg  taste  good?" 

"Exactly!"  said  Miss  Betty;  "that  is  just  the 
way  a  real  grown-up  cook  does.     And,  Mildred, 


when  I  had  to  take  my  lunch  to  school,  I  used 
to  have  the  best  thing— salad.  I  had  it  when 
there  were  no  real  sandwiches,  only  bread  and 
butter;  it  was  put  in  a  little  round  china  jar  with 
a  tin  top  that  screwed  on,  so  it  never  spilled.  But 
perhaps  Jack  does  n't  like  salad." 


'•'I   'VE    GOT   TO    MAKE    SOME    THIS   VERY    MINUTE. 

"He  just  loves  it,"  said  Brownie;  "he  loves 
every  single  thing  to  eat  that  there  is !" 

'Then  he  will  surely  "just  love'  these  things! 
Write  them  down,  Mildred." 

LUNCHEON  CHICKEN  SALAD 
WITH  FRENCH  DRESSING 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  oil. 

J4  teaspoonful  of  vinegar. 

1  pinch  of  salt. 

2  shakes  of  pepper  (paprika  is  best). 

First  mix  the  salt  and  pepper  with  the  oil, 
then  slowly  stir  in  the  vinegar.  Now  pick 
cold  chicken  into  bits ;  add  an  equal  amount 
of  chopped,  hard-boiled  egg  or  celery,  or  * 
both ;  mix  with  the  dressing.  Or  use  the 
hard-boiled  egg,  or  the  celery,  without  the 
chicken. 

LUNCHEON  FRUIT  SALAD 

Cut  a  seedless  orange  in  halves ;  take  out 
the  pulp  with  a  spoon  ;  use  alone,  or  mix  with 
bits  of  banana  or  other  fruit ;  or  use  chopped 
celery  and  apple  together.     Add  the  dressing. 

"There !"  said  Miss  Betty,  triumphantly,  as 
Mildred   read   the   recipes   aloud  when   she   had 
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copied  them.  "If  Jack  does  n't  like  those,  he 
is  n't  the  boy  I  take  him  for.  .-\nd  you  see,  Mil- 
dred, when  you  have  no  salad  for  him.  you  can 
sometimes  put  in  a  nice  stalk  of  celery;  and  when 
you  have  had  the  same  fruit  over  and  over,  you 
can  just  give  him  a  fruit  salad.  I  do  believe  I  '11 
start  on  a  long  journey  and  take  a  whole  week's 
supply  of  lunches  along.  All  these  recipes  make 
me  feel  just  like  it !" 

"Oh,  do  let  me  go  too,"  begged  Mildred. 

"So  you  shall,"  laughed  Miss  Betty.  "But  be- 
fore we  start,  I  must  tell  you  one  thing  more:  if 
you  want  an  ab-so-lute-ly  perfect  lunch,  you  must 
always  have  a  surprise  for  the  very  last  thing  of 
all."' 

"How  do  you  make  one?"  asked  Brownie,  curi- 
ously. 

"Oh,  you  don't  make  them  al  all,  or  at  least  not 
usuall)' ;  a  surpri.se  is  something  which  has  to  be 
eaten  last  of  all,  after  all  the  sandwiches  and 
other  things  are  gone,  for  a  sort  of  dessert; 
sometimes  Ihad  a  piece  of  maple-sugar,  or  a  bit 
of  sweet  chocolate,  or  a  couple  of  marshmallows ; 
sometimes  it  was  a  fig  or  two,  or  a  few  dates. 
But  it  was  always  hidden  down  in  the  very  bot- 
tom of  the  bo.x,  and  everything  had  to  be  finished 
up  before  I  opened  the  little  paper  it  was  in. 
i  loneslly,  I  don't  think  boys  need  surprises  at  all, 
because  tliey  will  eat  everything  up  anyway,  but 
often  girls  will  skip  a  sandwich  or  two,  unless 
they  know  about  the  surprise. " 

"When  I  take  my  lunch,  I  shall  have  one  every 
time,"  said  Brownie. 

"So  shall  I,"  laughed  Mother  Blair. 

"I  shall  certainly  give  Jack  one  every  day,  be- 
cause of  C:esar,"  said  Mildred. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  early,  Mildred 
hurried  to  get  Jack's  luncheon  all  ready  before 
breakfast,  and  her  mother  said  she  would  help 
her.  just  for  once.  First  they  made  three  beau- 
tiful  thin   sandwiches   out   of  bread  and   butter 


spread  with  the  nice  beefsteak  tilling,  ancl 
wrapped  these  up  by  themselves  and  put  them 
in  one  corner  of  the  bo.x;  then  in  the  opposite 
corner  went  the  surprise,  this  time  four  little 
chocolate  crackers,  all  wrapped  up  carefully;  on 
top  of  them,  to  hide  them,  went  three  more  sand- 
wiches, made  of  brown  bread  and  butter  and 
cheese ;  then  the  deviled  egg  filled  the  corner  on 
lop  of  the  other  pile,  and  one  of  Norah's  cakes 
was  put  opposite. 

"Now  for  the  fruit,"  said  Mother  Blair,  "What 
is  there?" 

Mildred  said  there  was  an  orange,  but  it  would 
not  go  in  the  bo.x. 

"Oh,  you  don't  give  anybody  an  orange  whole 
for  luncheon !  Peel  it  first,  then  break  it  care- 
fully in  halves,  wrap  each  half  up  in  paper  by 
itself,  and  you  will  see  how  nicely  it  fits  in  and 
how  easy  it  will  be  to  eat  when  you  have  no  fruit- 
knife  or  orange-S])oon  to  use  with  it.  Now  that 
is  all.  and  it  's  what  I  call  a  perfectly  delicious 
luncheon,  don't  you  ?" 

"Perfectly!"  said  Mildred,  rapturously,  as  she 
tied  up  the  box.  "I  guess  the  other  boys  will 
wish  they  had  lunches  just  exactly  like  it;  and  I 
think  it  's  very  interesting  to  do  thcni  up,  too." 

That  afternoon,  when  Jack  came  home  from 
school,  he  shouted  up  the  stairs: 

"Say,  Mildred,  what  will  you  take  to  do  up 
lunches  for  the  crowd  ?  They  told  me  to  ask 
you.  They  said  they  had  never  seen  anything 
so  good.  Where  is  that  Caesar?  I  '11  do  about 
ten  pages  for  you  if  you  want  me  to." 

When  the  lesson  was  over,  Mildred  hugged 
Jack  gratefully.  "I  can  do  it  alone  in  no  time 
now,  because  you  're  such  a  good  teacher,"  she 
said,  as  Jack  squirmed  away.  ".\nd,  when  sum- 
mer comes,  just  think  of  all  the  picnic  lunches  I 
can  do  up  for  everybody!" 

"We  won't  wait  till  sunnner  for  a  picnic,"  said 
Mother  Blair.    "I  've  got  such  a  bright  idea  !" 
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BY  HILDEGARDE  HAWTHORNE 


ONE  GEORGE  AFTER  ANOTHER 

London,  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond and  even  the  third  Georges,  was  more  hke 
a  huge  family  than  a  city.  Everybody  knew 
everybody  else,  every  one  went  to  the  same  par- 
ties, and  the  stories  told  over  night  at  club  or 
rout  were  all  over  town  next  morning. 

Letters  and  diaries  of  the  day  are  the  delight- 
fulest  reading,  because  they  are  filled  with  so 
much  amusing  and  personal  gossip,  tell  such 
romantic  love-stories,  chat  about  plays  and  din- 
ner-parties, praise  the  same  beauties,  repeat  the 
jokes  and  bons  mots  of  the  same  brilliant  speak- 
ers and  wits:  all  in  the  coziest  way  imaginable, 
just  as  though  we  were  all  seated  at  the  same 
tea-table,  watching  Dr.  Johnson  drinking  his 
fourteenth  cup  with  immense  satisfaction,  and 
listening  while  Fanny  Burney  told  tales  of  the 
court,  or  Walpole  found  fault  with  things  in 
general,  or  some  one,  just  returned  from  Bath, 
had  a  toast  to  propose  to  the  "lovely  Gunnings." 

It  was  all  great  fun.  To  be  sure,  those  who 
were  n't  on  top,  where  all  these  jolly  doings 
were  in  full  swing,  did  not  find  life  so  easy  as 
one  could  wish ;  and  some  rebelled,  as  you  will 
have  seen  in  the  stories  about  highwaymen  and 
such  wild  disturbers  of  the  peace,  recommended 
last  month.  But  there  was,  after  all,  far  more 
freedom  in  England  than  there  had  been  for 
centuries.  And  then  there  was  America,  to  wbich 
the  disaffected  could  go— and  where  many  of 
them  went ! 

.  A  book  that  tells  a  good  deal  about  the  end  of 
George  IPs  times,  away  from  social  London,  is 
J.  Bloundell  Burton's  "Fortune  's  My  Foe"  (Ap- 
pleton,  50  cents).  It  is  a  bustling  tale  of  love, 
adventure,  and  revenge,  much  of  it  taking  place 
on  shipboard,  and  Hawke's  famous  victory  at 
Quiberon  is  spiritedly  related.  A  book  set  in 
about  the  same  years,  but  a  tale  of  the  north 
shore,  is  G.  Manville  Fenn's  "The  Devon  Boys." 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  to  George  III,  that  long- 
lived  monarch  imder  whom  England  underwent 
so  many  changes.  Thackeray,  in  his  book  on 
"The  Four  Georges,"  sums  up  this  lengthy  reign 
in  these  words,  too  good  not  to  quote: 

England  has  to  undergo  the  revolt  of  the  American 
colonies  ;  to  submit  to  defeat  and  separation  ;  to  shake 
under  the  volcano  of  the  French  Revolution ;  to  grapple 
and  fight   for  the   life  with  her  gigantic   enemy   Napo- 


leon ;  to  gasp  and  rally  after  that  tremendous  struggle. 
The  old  society,  with  its  courtly  splendors,  has  to  pass 
away.  Generations  of  statesmen  to  rise  and  disappear  ; 
Pitt  to  follow  Chatham  to  the  tomb ;  the  memory  of 
Rodney  and  Wolfe  to  be  superseded  by  Nelson's  and 
Wellington's  glory ;  the  old  poets  who  unite  us  with 
Queen  Anne's  time  to  sink  into  their  graves  ;  Johnson 
to  die,  and  Scott  and  Byron  to  arise.  Garrick  to  delight 
the  world  with  his  dazzling  dramatic  genius,  and  Kean 
to  leap  on  the  stage  and  take  possession  of  the  aston- 
ished theater.  Steam  has  to  be  invented  ;  kings  to  be 
beheaded,  banished,  deposed,  restored.  Napoleon  is  to 
be  but  an  episode,  and  George  III  is  to  be  alive  through 
all  these  varied  changes,  to  accompany  his  people 
through  all  these  revolutions  of  thought,  government, 
society  ;  to  survive  out  of  the  old  world  into  ours. 

Why,  it  's  breathless,  is  n't  it?  One  man  to 
have  seen  so  much.  Though  George  perhaps, 
who  was  a  trifle  dull,  did  not  see  all  he  might. 

This  king,  while  still  a  prince,  had  a  love-af- 
fair with  a  Quaker  maiden,  and  Walter  Besant 
has  written  a  very  charming  story  of  this  time, 
called  "A  Fountain  Sealed.'  He  has  also  a  later 
book,  "The  Orange  Girl,"  which  is  a  London 
story,  full  of  the  life  of  the  streets,  and  coffee- 
houses, and  mansions,  and  theaters,  even  of  New- 
gate, the  great  prison.  It  is  a  romantic  story, 
with  a  heroine  who  resembles  Nell  Gwyn,  the 
famous  actress. 

One  of  Stanley  Weyman's  tales  is  set  in  the 
early  days  of  George  III,  toward  the  end  of 
Chatham's  life.  It  is  called  "The  Castle  Inn," 
and  it  is  full  of  the  incidents  of  travel  in  those 
days,  with  its  perils  and  adventtires.  You  will 
find  it  entertaining  reading,  and  you  will  proba- 
bly be  glad  we  manage  our  journeyings  differ- 
ently nowadays. 

G.  J.  Whyte-Melville  has  written  a  most  ani- 
mated romance,  placed  in  Exmoor,  that  yoti  should 
not  miss  right  here.  It  is  named  "Katerfelto," 
and  is  full  of  Gipsies,  sport,  and  stirring  inci- 
dent, with  a  simple  and  pleasing  love-story  run- 
ning through  it. 

And  don't  overlook  Goldsmith's  enchanting 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  full  of  pictures  of  the 
country  life  of  that  day,  and  exquisite  in  its  char- 
acters and  its  humor  and  tenderness.  Goldsmith 
wrote  of  the  life  around  him,  so  that  his  story  is 
more  faithful  than  others  which  have  been  writ- 
ten since. 

Goldsmith  himself  appears  in  F.  Frankfort 
Moore's  excellent  book,  "The  Jessamy  Bride." 
This  story  is   founded  on  an  actual  occurrence, 
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and  besides  Goklsniilh,  Dr.  Johnson,  Garrick, 
and  other  famous  personages  of  the  day  come 
into  the  novel.  Another  charming  book  by  the 
same  author  is  "A  Nest  of  Linnets"  (Appleton, 
$1.50).  which  relates  an  adventure  of  the  play- 
wright Sheridan  and  the  I.inleys  of  Bath,  besides 
giving  very  picturesque  glimpses  of  the  life 
there. 

If  you  can  find  a  juvenile  called  "Captain  Nat's 
Treasure,"  by  Robert  Leighton,  you  will  find  it 
worth  your  wdiile  to  read  it.  It  is  set  chiefly  in 
Liverpool  in  the  year  1776,  when  matters  were 
growing  decidedly  strained  over  in  the  colonies. 

Thackeray's  last  book,  "Denis  Duval,"  wdiich 
was  never  finished,  since  he  died  while  at  work 


upon  it,  is  a  magnificent  fragment,  and  has  an 
account  of  the  famous  fight  in  wdiich  John  Paul 
Jones  of  the  Boiihommc  Richard  captured  the 
Serapis.  This  story  was  coming  out  in  the 
"Cornhill  Magazine  "  as  a  serial,  and  ends  with 
this  sentence: 


Then  came  a  broadside  from  us- 
heard  in  battle. 


-the  first   I   had  ever 


Those  were  the  last  words  written  by  the  great 
author,  and  England,  and  America,  too,  mourned 
the  untimely  ending  of  a  novel  that  ])romised  to 
be  one  of  Thackeray's  finest,  as  well  as  the  be- 
loved author's  death,  when  he  was  still  hardly 
more  than  middle-aged— but   fifty-two.     So  sud- 
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den  a  death  !  For  only  a  day  or  two  before,  he 
had  been  among  his  friends,  the  kind,  gentle, 
wise  man-of-the-world  and  man  of  genius. 

Another  of  his  books  belongs  here,  "'The  Vir- 
ginians," with  its  sympathetic  portrait  of  Wash- 
ington and  its  pictures  of  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution. You  are  in  fine  manly  company  when 
you  read  Thackeray,  for,  as  there  was  nothing 
small  nor  mean  in  the  man,  so  in  his  books  you 
breathe  a  clean,  bright  air,  and  feel  the  glow  of 
a  love  of  honor  and  simple  devotion  to  a  high 
standard  warming  the  pages,  even  where  wrong- 
doers are  pictured  or  wicked  acts  recorded.  For 
in  any  book  that  tells  truly  about  life,  such  things 
must  enter. 

One  of  the  picturesque  occurrences  in  George 
Ill's  time  was  the  holding  of  Gibraltar  for  the 
English,  and  in  Molly  Elliot  Seawell's  splendid 
tale,  "The  Rock  of  the  Lion,"  the  story  of  the 
amazing  siege  is  told  in  a  way  that  makes  it  very 
vivid  and  real  (Harper's,  $1.50).  Miss  Seawell 
is  a  great  favorite  with  young  people,  and  very 
likely  this  thrilling  book  of  hers  is  known  to  you 
already.  Henty,  too,  has  written  of  this  episode 
in  his  "Held  Fast  for  England"  (Scribner's, 
$1.50). 

Anne  Thackeray  wrote  a  delicate,  thoughtful, 
pretty  story  with  Angelica  Kauffmann  and  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  as  its  chief  characters,  called 
"Miss  Angel."  It  is  a  juvenile,  and  one  you  are 
all  sure  to  like.  Most  libraries  have  it  on  their 
shelves.  It  tells  a  great  deal  of  the  art  side  of 
London  life.  Thackeray  himself  said  of  Sir 
Joshua:  "I  declare  I  think,  of  all  the  polite  men 
of  that  age,  Joshua  Reynolds  was  the  finest  gen- 
tleman," and  after  reading  this  little  story,  you 
will  be  tempted  to  add  "of  any  age." 

-An  enormous  amount  of  smiiggling  went  on  in 
England  under  the  Georges,  and  a  book  that 
takes  you  right  in  among  the  smugglers  is  R.  D. 
Blackmore's  "Mary  Anerley."  It  relates  the  his- 
tory of  an  old  Yorkshire  family  between  the 
years  1777  and  1805,  and  is  full  of  the  real  flavor 
of  the  place  and  time. 

One  of  the  famous  feats  of  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  was  that  of  the  English  cap- 
tain who  deliberately  stranded  his  frigate  on  a 
lee  shore  in  order  to  wreck  the  pursuing  French 
line-of-battle  ship.  This  incident,  with  much 
else  that  is  exciting  and  adventurous,  will  make 
you  hang  over  Captain  Marryatt's  "The  King's 
Own"  until  you  have  reached  the  last  page. 
You  can  get  this  book  in  Everyman's  Library. 

One  of  George  Eliot's  most  beautiful  stories 
is  laid  during  this  period  of  England's  career  — 
"Silas  Marner,"  a  village  tale,  very  moving,  very 
characteristic,  unforgetably  living,  so  that,  once 


read,  you  seem  yourself  to  be  a  part  of  it.  This 
book  can  also  be  found  in  the  Everyman  Library. 

Cyrus  Townsend  Brady  has  a  bright  and  windy 
story  on  Napoleon  and  Nelson  and  the  great  bat- 
tle of  the  Nile,  "The  Two  Captains,"  and  an- 
other book  on  the  same  subject,  written  for 
young  readers,  is  Edgar  Pickering's  "In  Press- 
Gang  Days"  (Scribner's,  $1.25).  Hehty  is  not 
without  his  word  on  the  matter,  and  "At  Aboukir 
and  Acre"  will  tell  you  a  lot  of  history  in  a 
good  rollicking  story  (Scribner's,  $1.25). 

One  of  Conan  Doyle's  entertaining  books 
comes  in  here — "Rodney  Stone."  The  subject  is 
full  of  drama,  and  nothing  is  lost  in  the  telling, 
as  you  will  imagine. 

Blackmore's  great  story  "Springhaven" 
(Everyman's  Library,  35  cents)  belongs  here. 
It  is  crowded  with  both  homely  and  simple,  and 
wild  and  historical,  adventures.  Nelson  is  splen- 
didly drawn  for  us,  .\dmiral  Darling,  Napoleon, 
and  many  more  world-renowned  men,  and  some 
equally  famous  women,  are  introduced.  .A.nd 
with  these,  quiet  village  people,  wise  and  good 
to  know,  and  sea-faring  folk  and  others. 

George  III  was  a  rather  poor  figure  of  a  man 
on  the  whole,  yet  he  was  well-meaning  and  affec- 
tionate. He  was  devoted  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
his  wife,  with  whom  he  fell  in  love  through 
reading  a  letter  which  she  had  written  about  the 
horrors  of  war.  It  does  n't  seem  much  of  a  let- 
ter to  us,  perhaps,  but  it  struck  the  young  mon- 
arch with  so  much  force  that  he  wrote  and  asked 
the  little  princess  to  marry  him.  The  story  runs 
that  the  princess  and  some  of  her  ladies  were  en- 
joying themselves  in  a  girlish  way  in  the  gardens 
of  Strelitz,  the  princess's  home,  and  that  they 
were  talking  of  sweethearts.  .And  Princess 
Charlotte  sighed,  saying  that  no  one  would  want 
to  take  such  a  poor  little  princess  as  she.  At 
that  moment  a  courier  arrived,  and  Ida  von 
Billow,  the  best  friend  of  young  Charlotte, 
laughed  and  said,  "\\'Jiat  if  that  were  news  of  a 
sweetheart!'  And  so  it  proved,  for  it  was  the 
letter  of  the  young  English  king.  And  Charlotte 
came  forthwith  to  England,  her  heart  full  of  joy. 
It  is  good  to  be  able  to  say  that,  at  least  until  he 
fell  ill,  the  two  lived  happily  ever  after,  like  peo- 
ple in  a  fairy  story,  even  if  it  were  a  somewhat 
dull,  plump  sort  of  a  fairy  story. 

The  last  j'ears  of  the  king's  life  were  sad 
enough,  for  he  lost  his  sight  and  his  reason,  and 
his  beloved  little  daughter  died  in  his  arms, 
while  his  sons  became  estranged  from  him.  His 
queen,  loving  and  faithful  to  the  end,  took  care 
of  him  after  he  became  helpless  and  his  son  be- 
came regent.  These  last  years  and  the  new 
reign  we  will  take  up  in  the  next  article. 
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"  \\  MAI'  is  that  noise?"  sa)s  Susie  Bear; 
"  It  sounds  like  some  one  knockincr  tliere." 
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1  iie  candle  dropped  down  with  a  smash; 
The  door  flew  open  with  a  crash. 
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Oh,  o-oodness !  z^'/io  was  .staiKlin^''  there." 
The  scarinsf,  tearhiij,  mad  March  Hare. 


He  grabbed  them  by  their  paws,  then  skipped, 
And  wildly  o  'er  the  moor  he  tripped. 
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wish  lu;  'd  IclL  LIS  home,     Uk:\   i :)  , 
When  they  were  way  uj)  in  the  sky. 


They  rubbed  their  rings — and  bumped  down  hard 
But  safe — in  Mama  Bear's  back  yard! 


Edited    By   Edward  E 


SEEKING  A  TREASURE  SHIPS  GOLD 
WITH  MAGNETS 

Somebody  has  calculati-d  that  the  vahie  of  the 
entire  ocean-carried  commerce  of  the  world  at 
any  one  time  is  swept  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
every  twenty-five  years.  Let  us  not  try  to  esti- 
mate how  vast  is  the  wealth  which  lies  upon  the 
ocean's  floor,  but  let  us  be  glad  that  ingenious 


kwMM.Mrr    LIFTING   SCKAP-IRD.N    KKOM     THE 
KOI  riJM    OF  THE    RIVER   THAMES. 


man  is  finding  new  ways,  year  by  year,  to  with- 
draw some  of  these  riches  from  Davy  Jones's 
locker.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  has  taken  the 
form  of  a  magnet.  Here  is  where  electricity 
promises  to  do  a  new  and  valuable  service. 

You  know  what  a  horseshoe  magnet  is,  and  you 
also  know  that  it  always  attracts  to  it  a  bit  of 
iron  or  steel.  Because  it  remains  constant  in  its 
power  to  draw  either  of  these  metals  to  it,  we 
call  it  a  permanent  magnet.  Now  the  electrician 
has  shown  us  how  we  can  make  a  magnet  of 
immeasurably  greater  strength  by  surrounding  a 
bar  of  soft  iron  with  a  winding  of  copper  wire 
through    which    a    current    can    be    sent    at    will. 


When  the  electricity  tlows  through  this  insulated 
wire,  the  iron  bar  becomes  intensely  magnetic; 
when  the  current  is  shut  off,  the  bar  loses  its 
power  to  attract.  In  short,  this  is  what  is  known 
as  an  electro-magnet. 

Electro-magnets  are  now  doing  daily  service  in 
gripping  bodies  or  masses  of  iron  and  steel  so 
that  these  may  be  raised  from  one  place  and 
shifted  to  another  without  further  attachments. 
They  simply  fall  away  from  the  magnets  when 
the  current  ceases  to  flow.  In  this  way,  the  prac- 
tical man  of  business  does  away  with  the  services 
of  many  laborers,  and  these  magnets  do  faster 
and  better  the  work  of  scores  of  hands.  In  steel 
plants  where  food  for  the  furnaces  consists 
largely  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  form  of  scrap 
material  of  endless  shapes,  the  electric  magnet 
has  proved  to  be  of  great  value,  and  has  probably 
saved  the  lives  of  many  men  who  might  have 
been  cut  by  these  jagged  pieces  of  metal  coated 
with  poisonous  rust.  These  uses  have  been  lim- 
ited in  the  past  to  work  on  land,  but  now  comes 
still  another  way  of  putting  these  magnets  to 
profitable  work. 

Some  months  ago,  a  great  deal  of  scrap-iron 
fell  into  the  Regents  Canal  Basin  in  London,  and 
the  owners  of  that  metal  were  very  much  puzzled 
as  to  how  they  could  get  the  stuff  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  River  Thames.  There  were  no 
dredges  available  that  could  reclaim  the  iron, 
and  part  of  the  difficulty  lay  in  exactly  locating 
the  scrap  under  water.  In  Birmingham,  there  is  a 
firm  that  makes  lifting  magnets,  and  they  were 
asked  to  see  what  they  could  do.  Of  course,  a 
magnet  to  work  at  the  bottom  of  a  river  had  to 
be  water-tight,  and  great  care  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  electricity  leaking  away  from  the 
connecting  wires.  The  manufacturers,  however, 
were  not  discouraged,  and,  after  making  some 
tests,  fashioned  a  submarine  lifting  magnet  that 
was  about  three  feet  across,  and  looked  not 
unlike  a  very  large,  fluted  biscuit.  When  that 
magnet  was  excited  by  an  electric  current,  it  had 
a  lifting  power  of  quite  three  thousand  pounds. 
Lowered  into  the  water,  it  was  able  to  send  out 
from  it  magnetic  rays  which  found  the  pieces 
of   scrap-iron   and   drew   them  to   it,   so  that,   in 
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about  five  working  (lays,  it  was  possible  to  re- 
cover sixty  tons  of  the  odds  and  ends  of  iron 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  Two  of  the 
accompanying  illustrations  are  photographs  of 
the  electro-magnet  at  work,  and  you  can  see  how 
the  iron  scra|)s  clung  to  the  surface  of  the  mag- 
net, lying  along  the  lines  of  the  electric  current. 
Perhaps  you  think  that  this  docs  n't  seem  to 
be  getting  anything  really  worth  while  from 
Davy  Jones's  locker:  but  even  scrap-iron  can  be 
sold  for  a  goodly  number  of  dollars  a  ton.  How- 
ever, it  is  now  proposed  to  reclaim  gold  and  silver 
from  the  ocean  bed  by  using  an  apparatus  of  this 
sort.  One  hundred  and  fourlcen  years  ago,  an 
English  frigate,  the  Luliiie.  left  England  for 
Hani1)urg,  carrying,  so  it  is  said,  quite  ?6.ooo,ooo 
worth  of  coin  and  bars  of  gold  and  silver.  She 
went  ashore   the  niglit  of  that   stormy  day,  and 


wreck,  which  lay  buried  beneath  forty  feet  of 
sand  and  twelve  feet  of  water  at  low  tide.  They 
did  not  find  any  bars  of  gold  or  silver,  but  they 


l:l.K(    1  K0-MA(;NK  I"    LOAl>l-.l>    Willi    >WKK1'1N( 
FROM   A  MACHINE-SHOP. 


was   wrecked   near  one  of  the  entrances  to  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  Holland. 

Last  year,  an  English  expedition  uncovered  the 


THE    SALV.^GE   STKAMKK    "LYONS  '    HokKlNO   OVEK    THE 

WRKCK  OF  THE    "I.UTINE." 

'1  he  metal  box  for  raising  "  finds  '*  has  just  risen  from  the  water. 

did  bring  up  through  the  suction  dredge  a  good- 
sized  piece  of  iron-rust  in  which  were  found 
some  tiny  specks  of  gold.  These  bits  of  precious 
metal  were  on  the  surface  of  an  impression  made 
in  the  iron-rust.  In  other  \vord.s,  the  iron-rust 
had  formed  about  an  object  with  straight  sides 
and  sharp  corners.  Later,  one  of  the  agents  of 
the  famous  Lloyd's  Association  of  London  — an 
insurance  body  having  to  do  principally  with 
ships— discovered  that  the  imprint  in  the  rust 
agreed,  as  far  as  it  went,  with  the  shape  and  the 
size  of  a  bar  of  gold  in  the  museum  at  .Amster- 
dam which  had  certainly  been  recovered  from  the 
wreck  of  the  Liitinc,  many  years  before.  The 
piece  of  rust  came  from  the  edge  of  a  big  pile  of 
cannon-balls  lying  beside  the  wreck  wdiich  had 
become  bound  together  b)'  the  rusting  action  of 
the    waters    of    the    North    Sea.      The    treasure 
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hunters  thought  they  were  within  easy  reach  of 
the  much-desired  gold,  but  the  covering  of 
rusted  shot  resisted  all  of  their  efforts,  much 
to  their  disappointment. 

It  may  be,  and  then  again  it  may  not  bo.  tliat 
some  of  the  treasure  lies  beneath  that  solid  mass; 
but  if  you  were  one  of  those  wreckers,  you  would 
probably  be  just  as  keen  to  try  to  break  into  that 
rude  safe  which  has  thus  been  molded  about  the 
supposed  riches. 

They  were  still  at  work  when  operations  were 
brought  to  a  sudden  halt  by  the  early  arrival  of 
the  fall  gales,  but  the  workers  determined  to 
renew  their  efforts  with  better  tools.  They  will 
break  up  the  mound  of  iron  by  using  dynamite, 
just  so  that  the  body  of  imited  shot  can  be  jarred 
into  good-sized  pieces  without  throwing  them 
broadcast  into  the  near-by  sands.  Perhaps  the 
precious  bars  may  be  mixed  up  with  the  cannon- 
balls  and  the  rust.  Anyway,  the  wreckers  will 
have  to  work  quickly  when  the  weather  permits, 
and  magnets  are  the  latest  and  best  instruments 


they  can  use  to  lift  the  shattered  covering  to  the 
deck  of  the  salvage  steamer  Lyons,  and  disclose 
whether  or  not  the  bullion  lies  upon  the  hard 
clay  beneath.  Of  course,  you  know  that  gold 
and  silver  are  not  attracted  by  a  magnet.  The 
object  in  this  case  is  to  deal  with  the  broken 
lumps  of  iron  and  rust,  which  must  first  be  re- 
moved. 

The  Englishmen  interested  in  this  enterprise 
have  stuck  at  their  task  with  dogged  persistence 
and  perseverance,  and  all  of  us  are  in  sympathy 
with  their  show  of  pluck,  and  wish  them  good 
luck.  The  Ltttine  has  attracted  many  kindred 
undertakings  in  the  past,  but  none  of  them  have 
been  as  well  equipped  as  the  present  organiza- 
tion. Most  of  these  earlier  efforts  have  resulted 
in  losses,  but  during  the  summer  of  1858,  bars  of 
gold  and  silver  were  pulled  out  through  the 
broken  side  of  the  ship  to  a  total  value  of  more 
than  $150,000.  So  you  see  that  there  has  been 
plenty  of  excuse  for  the  treasure  hunter. 

M.  Wresciixer. 


THt  COMMANDING  OFFICER  OF   THE  "LYONS,      AND   THE    OLD    DUTCH    DIVER   WHO,  IN    l8 
RECOVERED   GOLD    BARS    WORTH    $125,000. 


IN    ONE    DAY 
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CHIMNEY  STRUCK  BY  LIGHTNING 

The  huge  brick  cliininey-stack.  measuring  one 
hundred  and  tliirty-five  feet  in  height,  used  by  the 
heating  plant  of  two  factories  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

was  struck  by  light- 
ning one  night  last 
summer,  during  a 
very  heavy  thunder- 
storm that  was  pass- 
ing over  the  city. 
The  bolt  struck  the 
chimney  just  below 
the  top,  and  cut  an 
irregular  gash  down 
the  side  sixty  feet 
long,  anil  varying  in 
width  from  a  few 
inches  to  three  feet. 
In  the  photograph  of 
this  structure,  which 
we  reproduce,  a  loose 
piece  of  brickwork 
is  seen  hanging  in 
the  fissure  just  above 
llie  small   opening. 

The  largest  portion 
i)f  the  wreckage  fell 
through  the  roof  and 
sky-light  of  the  fac- 
tory, but  some  pieces 
were  thrown  by  the 
shock  over  seventy 
feet,  and  then  fell  in 
front  of  the  building. 
It  was  fortunate  thai 
the  accident  occurred 
at  night  when  the 
building  was  practi- 
cally unoccupied.  X^o 
one  was  injured,  but 
the  damage  to  prop- 
erty was  estimated  at 
about  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  injury 
was  so  serious  that  it  was  necessary  to  tear  down 
the  upper  part  of  the  stack,  a  scaffold  being 
erected  for  the  purpose.  The  chinmey  was  not 
protected  by  a  lightning-rod. 

A.    B.    \VlLLI.\MS. 

A  PORTRAIT  TAKEN  THROUGH  THE 
EYE  OF  A  BEE 

Most  young  people  are  aware  that  insects  have 
compound  eyes — that  is,  each  complete  eye  is 
formed  of  numerous  facets  (in  some  cases  over 
twenty  thousand),  each  of  which  is  a  single  eye, 


all  being  placed  close  together  to  form  the  one 
great  compound  organ.  Each  facet,  or  single 
eye,  is  usually  six-sided,  giving  the  whole  com- 
pound eye,  when  viewed  through  the  microscope, 
the  appearance  of  network,  like  honeycomb,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  six-sided.  Each  of  these 
single  eyes  receives  the  image  of  the  object  in 
view,  but  it  is  probable  that  these  various  images 
are  united  into  one,  as  is  the  case  with  things 
seen  by  our  two  eyes.  If  we  look  at  a  tree  with 
both  our  eyes,  we  do  not  see  two  trees,  though 
the  image  of  that  tree  goes  to  our  brain  through 
two  different  eyes,  because  these  two  images  are 
combined  into  one  before  reaching  the  brain. 
It  seems  probable  that  in  the  insect,  also,  all  the 
images  are  united  in  the  same  way,  though  there 
must  be,  according  to  the  number  of  facets  in  the 
eye,  several  thousand  such  images. 

Mr.  Watson,  a  skilled  photographer  in  Eng- 
land, has  succeeded  in  taking  a  photograph 
through  the  facets  of  part  of  a  honey-bee's  eye. 
His  friend  Mr.  James  Bancroft,  an  amateur 
beekeeper  and  lecturer  on  "Beekeeping  as  a 
Hobby,"  made  the  remark  that  he  would  like  to 


A  PHOTOGKAi'ii   i<i:i'i;aii;ii  in   r.ACll   IAC  i,t 

OF   A    Bt;E  S    EVK. 


see  himself  as  a  honey-bee  sees  him.  This  re- 
mark suggested  to  Mr.  Watson  that  he  try  to 
take  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Bancroft's  portrait 
through  the  facets  of  the  bee's  eye.  Accordingly 
he  arranged  the  picture  so  that  the  light  from  it 
would  pass  through  the  many  facets  of  the  bee's 
e)'e,  and  then  through  a  magnifying-lens  to  the 
camera  plate.  The  result,  known  as  a  photo- 
micrograph, is  shown  herewith. 
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A  WINTER  BOARDER 
On  the  gulf  coast  of  Texas,  where  the  weather 
is  mild,  there  are  two  months  every  winter  when 
northern  winds,  sleet,  and  ice  make  the  season 
seem  almost  arctic.  Most  of  the  birds  have  gone 
to  Mexico  and  to  Central  America,  but  a  few 
remain  through  the  bitterest  weather.  Among 
the  latter,  the  mocking-birds  are  perhaps  the 
most  conspicuous,  although  these  hardy  little  fel- 
lows are  never  very  plentiful. 

One  day  when  the  world  seemed  to  be  covered 
with  ice,  several  sparrows  flew  into  a  chinaberry- 
tree,  just  outside  my  window.  The  poor  little 
things  looked  so  cold  that  I  opened  the  window 
and  scattered  crumbs  on  the  sill.  The  birds  im- 
mediately came  over  and  began  to  eat.  Two 
days  later,  a  splendid  mocking-bird  flew  into  the 
tree  and  eyed  the  crumbs. 

As  he  was  not  molested,  his  appetite  soon 
overcame  his  fear,  and  he  flew  hurriedly  to  the 
ledge,  picked  up  a  crumb,  went  back  to  the  tree, 
and  there  devoured  his  meal.  Before  the  week 
had  passed,  he  was  squabbling  with  the  sparrows 
in  a  rather  bad-tempered  way. 

One  morning,  he  sat  on  a  small  limb  about  two 
feet  from  the  window,  while  around  him  perched 
a  flock  of  indignant  sparrows.     He  cared  not  a 


THE    MOCKIXG-BIRD    ENJuVIM;    A    ri;A>r    OF   CRU.MBS. 

feather  for  their  wrath,  but  hopped  to  the  ledge 
and  ate  a  leisurely  breakfast.  A  young  and  silly 
sparrow  flew  down  to  share  the  meal.  With  a 
shrill  and  angry  squawk  that  one  could  hardly 
believe  came  from  a  mocking-bird's  throat,  the 
larger  bird  seized  the  sparrow  by  the  back  of 
the  head  and  flew  away  with  him.  Feathers 
were  scattered  in  all  directions,  and  that  par- 
ticular sparrow  carried  a  bald  head  for  several 
weeks. 

The  mocking-bird  actually  kept  watch  over 
those  crumbs.  For  hours,  he  would  sit  patiently 
guarding    his    treasure,    and    when    a    sparrow 


passed  a  certain  dead-line,  quicker  than  a  flash 
a  gray  whirlwind  was  upon  him.  Such  treat- 
ment soon  taught  them  to  sit  on  the  safer  wood- 
pile and  chirp  their  disapproval. 

Feeling  sorry  for  the  little  things,  I  placed  more 
crumbs  in  a  window  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house.  The  sparrows  were  driven  from  that 
window  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  and  the 
mocking-bird  divided  his  periods  of  watching 
between  the  two  windows.  He  soon  became  very 
gentle,  and  was  not  alarmed  when  I  sat  at  the 
window,  but  ate  his  crumbs  and  smoothed  his 
feathers  with  gentlemanly  fastidiousness. 

We  one  day  took  his  picture  while  he  was 
eating,  and,  although  the  click  of  the  camera  sur- 
prised him,  he  was  not  frightened,  for  he  fin- 
ished his  meal,  and  returned  to  his  favorite 
perch. 

But  how  well  he  paid  me  for  his  crumbs  when 
the  spring  came  round!  With  songs  that  brought 
tears  to  my  eyes  and  made  the  breath  catch  in 
my  throat.  On  the  moonlight  nights  he  sat  on 
the  corner  of  a  chimney  and  sang  for  hours,  fly- 
ing up  into  the  air  and  dropping  back  as  he 
reached  the  climax  of  his  song. 

HORTENSE   W'iNTON. 

KEEPING  WATER  COOL  AT   110-   IN 
THE  SHADE 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents  the 
simple  device  employed  for  keeping  drinking- 
water  cool  in  the  high  temperatures  of  our 
southwestern  deserts  where  ice  is  unprocurable. 
The  receptacle  used  is  an  unglazed  earthenware 
jar,  universally  known  in  the  southwest  by  its 
Spanish  name  olla.  Around  this  is  wrapped  a 
layer  or  two  of  burlap.  The  jar,  filled  with  wa- 
ter, is  then  set  in  the  shade  where  a  current  of 
air  will  strike  it  (in  this  case  in  a  tent  with  the 
end  flaps  partly  raised).  The  water  "sweats" 
through  the  porous  walls  of  the  jar,  dampening 
the  enveloping  burlap,  which  retards  the  evapo- 
ration. The  result  is  the  cooling  of  the  jar's  sur- 
face and  the  water  contents,  just  as  perspiration 
cools  off  the  human  body  on  a  hot  day. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "sweats"  in  this  article.  I  should  say  that 
the  water  from  the  interior  of  the  vessel  finds 
its  w-ay  slowly  through  the  porous  walls  of  the 
jar. 

Many  experiments  illustrating  this  principle 
can  be  made.  If  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer  is 
covered  with  cloth,  and  the  cloth  be  dampened 
with  water  and  fanned,  the  mercury  will  fail. 
The  process  of  fanning  hastens  evaporation  by 
driving  away  the  air  which  has  been  in  contact 
with  the  wet  cloth,  thus  bringing  dry  air  against 
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J\K    OF    WATER    WRAI'PKD    WITH 


the    wet    surface.      If    liquids    which    evaporate 
more  rapidly  are  used  instead  of  water,  the  cool- 


ing of  the  thermometer  is  more  marked.  Alco- 
hol and  gasolene  work  well,  but  ether  is  much 
better ;  indeed,  ether  can  be  made  to  evaporate 
so  rapidly  as  to  cause  the  mercury  to  indicate 
several  degrees  below  the  freezing-point. 

Dealers  in  sporting  goods,  and  mail-order 
houses  offer  canlecn-like  vessels  for  carrying 
water  which  are  made  of  porous  fabric  of  some 
kind  through  which  the  water  can  slowly  work 
its  way.  The  evaporation  at  the  surface  suffices 
to  cool  the  water  which  remains  in  the  vessel. 

The  old  method  of  pouring  hot  beverages  into 
a  saucer  to  cool  them  illustrates  the  same  prin- 
ciple. The  enlarged  surface  exposed  to  the  air 
hastens  evaporation  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the 
liquid  falls  in  temperature  very  rapidly. 

Charles  Francis  Saunders. 

SALMON  LEAPING  UP  THE  FALLS 
Through   the  courtesy  of  "Outdoor   World  and 
Recreation,"  we  arc  permitted  to  show  our  read- 
ers   a   most    remarkable    photograph    of   salmon 
leaping  up  the  falls  at  Ketchikan,  Alaska. 

This  photograph  was  submitted  to  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  at  Wasliington,  and  Dr.  H.  M. 
Smith,  the  Commissroner  of  Fisheries,  wrote  to 
St.  Nicholas:  "The  falls  at  Ketchikan  is  a  fa- 
vorite place  for  the  photographing  of  jumping 
salmon,  but  I  have  never  seen  so  many  fisli  repre- 
sented in  a  single  photograph.'' 

Salmon  swim  many  hundreds  of  miles  up- 
stream, and  show  remarka1)le  strength  and  skill 
in  leaping  up  the  falls. 


A    .MOST    KtMAKKABLE    I'llUTOORAl'U    OF    SAL.MU.N    Lli.MM.NG    L' 1'    THE    FALLS. 
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^"BECAUSE-  WE 
[want  to  KNOW" 


BIRDS  THAT  KEEP  THEIR  HEADS  IN  THE  WATER 
WHEN  DRINKING 

SlFFF.KN,   X.   V. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Will  you  please  tell  me  the  reason 
why.  when  a  chicken  drinks,  it  lifts  its  head  at  every  gulp, 
while  a  pigeon  never  lifts  its  head  until  it  is  through  ?  I 
have  often  noticed  it,  and  would  like  to  know  the  reason 
why.  From  your  interested  reader, 

Rnn  Hooper. 

All  of  the  family  of  Columbidcc  (pigeons  and 
doves)  drink  by  immersing  the  entire  beak,  thus 
drawing  in  the  water  instead  of  allowing  it  to  run 
down  the  throat.    Xo  reason  is  known.  — C.  W.  B. 

HOW  FAR  CAN  ONE  SEE  OUT  OVER  THE  OCEAN? 

TdNc,  W.\SH. 

Dear  St.  Nichol.^s  :  Could  you  please  answer  these  two 
questions?  When  fifty  feet  above  the  ocean,  how  many 
miles  straight  out  can  I  see  ?  When  down  on  the  beach, 
how  manv  miles  out  can  I  see  then  ?  I  would  like  very 
much  to  know  the  answers,  to  settle  an  argument. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Maebeli.k  Brooks. 

When  fifty  feet  above  the  ocean,  a  child  can 
see  an  object  on  the  surface  of  the  water  about 
fifteen  miles  away.  When  down  on  the  beach,  if 
the  eye  were  at  the  level  of  the  water,  the  child 
could  see  practically  no  distance  at  all ;  but,  as- 
suming the  eye  to  be  elevated  five  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  water,  an  object  on  the  surface  could 
be  seen  about  two  and  a  half  miles  away. — Gil- 
bert H.  Grosvenor. 

HORSES  PULLING  AGAINST  AN  AUTOMOBILE 

BrCKINIUlAM,    QrKHlCC.    CANADA. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas:  If  twenty-five  horses  are  hitched  to 
one  end  of  a  rope  and  an  automobile  having  a  twenty-five 
horse-power  engine  is  fastened  to  the  other  end,  when  the 
horses  pull  in  one  direction  and  the  automobile  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  which  will  win  the  tug  of  war  ?  And  why  ? 
Every  person  I  have  asked  says  the  horses  will,  but  none 
can  give  a  clear  reason 

Yours  respectfully, 

Florence  R.  Maclaren. 

If  it  be  admitted  that  the  pulling  power  of  the 
twenty-five  horses  is  e.xactly  the  same  as  the 
pulling  power  of  the  twenty-five  horse-power  en- 
gine, then  the  horses  would  pull  the  automobile 
backward,  on  account  of  the  firmer  application 
of  the  horses'  power,  because  the  horses"  one  hun- 
dred hoofs  would  get  a  firmer  hold  on  the  ground 
than  the  four  rubber  tires  of  the  one  automobile. 
It  is  evident  that  where  two  opposing  powers 
are  equal,  and  the  applications  of  those  powers 


are  likewise  equal,  there  can  be  no  motion  in 
either  direction,  and  the  effect  will  be  a  state  of 
rest.  I  suppose  that  you  ask  the  question  from 
the  theoretical  rather  than  the  practical  point  of 
view,  and  realize  that  the  power  of  any  horse  is 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  standard,  invari- 
able measure  of  power  known  as  one  horse- 
power. You  assume,  I  suppose,  that  the  pulling 
strength  of  the  twenty-five  horses  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  pulling  strength  of  the  twenty-five 
horse-power  automobile. 

THE  BEST  WOOD  FOR  BOW  AND  ARRO'W 

FiiiKiiiA.   X.   Y. 
Dear  St.   Nicholas:   Which  is  the  best  wood  growing  in 
the  State  of  Xew  York  to  make  a  bow  for  a  crossbow  ? 
^'our  true  friend, 

Ke.n.neth  C.  AVadpell. 

For  the  bow  the  best  wood  is  red  cedar,  sassa- 
fras, elm,  or  hickory,  in  the  order  named :  for  the 
arrow,  pine  or  ash.  — Erxest  Thompson  Seton. 

FACING  OF  HEADS  ON  COINS 

BkohKLV.N',  N.  Y. 

Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  noticed  that  the  head  oi 
Liberty  on  the  half-dollar,  quarter-dollar,  and  ten-cent-piece 
faces  toward  the  right,  while  on  the  five-cent-pieces  and 
pennies  it  faces  toward  the  left. 

I  am  curious  to  know  whether  there  is  any  special  reason 
for  this,  and  if  there  is,  would  be  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  e.xplaining  it. 

Yery  truly  yours, 

Priscilla  Filler. 

There  is  no  special  reason  why  the  Liberty 
head  faces  differently  in  the  coins  described.— 
.\cTiNG  Superintendent,  Mint  of  the  United 
States  at  Philadelphia. 

■WAVES  FORWARD  AND  BACK'WARD  WITH  THE  WIND 

Wanakexa,  X.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   If  the  wind  blows  directly  across 
the  lake,  why  are  the  waves  on  both  sides? 

Your  interested  reader. 

Mave  Comstock,  Jr. 

The  waves  on  the  leeward  side  of  the  lake 
run  higher  up  on  the  beach  than  do  those  on  the 
windward  side,  but  waves  are  all  over  the  lake, 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  lake  acts  as  an  elas- 
tic body ;  each  wave  continues  for  a  considerable 
distance  regardless  of  whether  the  wind  is  blow- 
ing or  not.  The  mass  of  the  water  in  a  wave 
does  not  travel  forward  as  the  wave-form  itself 
does,  but  merely  up  and  down,  in  approximate 
circles,  actually.  This  surging  up  and  down  of 
the  water  in  the  body  of  the  lake  leads  to  dis- 
turbances all  over  the  surface.  The  essential 
point  is  to  remember  that  the  water  of  the  wave 
does  not  move  forward,  as  it  seems  to  do,  a  bit 
more  than  growing  grain  in  a  field  moves  for- 
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ward  when  the  wiiul  is  blowing  on  it.  The  grain 
gets  into  waves  and  appears  to  move  forward, 
but  of  course  only  bobs  up  and  down.  The  same 
is  true  of  water.— W.  J.  Hl-mphreys.  Professor 
of  Meteorological  Physics,  Central  Office  of  the 
Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WHY  DOES  IRON  RUST? 

( lAKiAKK,  III. 
Dkar  St.  Nicholas:    Why  does  iron  rust? 
Vour  interested  reader, 

Irknk  a.  KNir.nr. 

Iron  rusts  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  in  the  presence  of  moisture.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  also  acts,  at  least 
in  starting  the  rusting.  Rusting  is  similar  to 
burning,  e.xccpt  that  it  goes  on  very  slowly,  and 
hence  does  not  produce  any  appreciable  heat. 
Some  heat  is  really  produced  by  rusting,  but  usu- 
ally it  passes  away  before  it  can  be  felt.  Iron- 
rust  is  an  oxid  of  iron  containing  water,  and  is 
like  certain  ores  from  which  iron  is  made.  — H. 
L.  W. 

CATCHING  THE  BALL  AT  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  PIAZZA 

Wi-.si  Xi-wiii  RV,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  Will  you  please  lell  nic  why  it  is 
th.it  when  I  roll  my  b.ise-ball  down  tlie  slope  of  the  piazza 
floor,  il  will  fall  into  my  hand  when  I  hold  my  hand  just 
at  the  edge  of  the  piazza,  while  if  I  hold  my  hand  two  inches 
from  the  edge,  the  ball  will  come  into  my  hand  just  the 
same  ? 

DoNALO   U.   Grovk.k. 

It  the  ball  is  rolling  slowly,  it  w-ill  fall  almost 
straight  downward  from  the  edge.  If  it  is  roll- 
ing rapidly,  it  will  go  almost  straight  onward, 
and  fall  at  a  distance  from  the  edge.  After  the 
ball  leaves  the  edge,  it  is  subject  to  its  onward 
motion  (momentum)  and  to  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion that  pulls  it  toward  the  ground.  The  more 
rapid  the  onward  motion  the  longer  it  takes  for 
the  force  of  gravitation  to  get  complete  control 
of  the  ball,  and  to  arrest  its  motion  by  bringing 
it  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

EFFECT  ON  COLOR  BY  WETTING 

Edovville,  Ia. 
Dkar  St.  Nicholas:  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  causes 
objects  to   turn   darker  than  their  original   color  when 
they  get  wet  :  and  then,  when  they  arc  dry,  they  become 
their  original  color  again  ? 

Yours  respectfully. 

Esther  \'a.\ce. 

.\II  objects  do  not  so  change  when  wet.  It  is  only 
those  that  are  rather  spongy  or  porous,  like  cloth, 
or  paper,  or  even  some  kinds  of  stone.  They 
drink  the  water  into  their  pores,  or  the  spaces 
between  their  particles,  and  the  surface  becomes 
dull   because   the   wet  parts  lose   some   of  their 


power  to  reflect  the  light  that  falls  on  them.  We 
see  nearly  all  objects  by  light  thrown  back  from 
the  surface,  and  their  brightness  depends  upon 
the  amount  that  they  can  return  to  our  eyes.  A 
surface  that  is  very  smooth  and  highly  polished 
is  not  affected  by  being  made  wet,  although  the 
way  in  which  the  object  is  held  may  have  some 
effect  by  changing  the  direction  of  the  light  that 
comes  from  it  to  our  eyes.  In  some  positions  it 
will  seem  brighter  than  in  others.  — The  R.vusch 
&  LoMB  Optical  Company. 


A  CARROT  OF  PECULIAR  SHAPE 

Little  Compton,  R.  I. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:   I  am  sending  you  a  carrot  which 
I  think  is  very  curious.     It  was  grown  in  the  garden  of 
our    next-door    neighbor.      The    bov    who    grew    it    had 


a  carrot  of  peculiar  shape. 

many   other  carrots  similar  to   this  one.     He   also  had 
two  pumpkins  which  each  weighed  eleven  pounds,  and  a 
Hubbard    squash    which     weighed    seven    and    a    half 
pounds  when  just  beginning  to  turn  yellow. 
Your  loving  reader, 

Grace  E.  Lustig. 


basket-ball  or  tennis? 

Hari'suai.k,  N.  Y. 
Dkar  St.  Nicholas:   May  I  ask  you  the  question,  which 
is  the  most  helpful  e.\ercise,  basket-ball  or  tennis  ? 

Yours  truly,  Haroi.ii  Wai.i.ian. 

For  purposes  of  occasional  e.xercise,  both 
games  are  of  about  equal  value.  They  bring  into 
play  all  of  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  at  the 
same  time  cultivate  mental  alertness. 

For  purposes  of  systematic  training,  basket- 
ball would  seem  to  have  an  advantage,  because 
it  avoids  over-development  of  any  particular 
group  of  muscles.  Tennis  develops  the  muscles 
of  the  right  shoulder  girdle  disproportionately. 
Dr.  Robert  T.  Morris. 


The  pruse-wrilers  forged  tu  the  I'lunt  this  month  with  a 
fine  array  of  contributions,  everyone  of  \\hich  \\'as  a  credit 
to  its  young  author  and  to  the  League.  Evidently  "The 
Story  of  an  Old  Attic  "  was  a  subject  with  a  strong  ap- 
peal. In  almost  every  home  the  great  room  or  space  just 
beneath  the  rafters  has  a  special  fascination  for  the  young 
folk  of  the  household,  and  its  attractions  were  set  forth,  in 
all  their  fullness  and  variety,  by  our  young  Leaguers'  man- 
uscripts in  the  present  competition. 

There  were  dozens  of  charming  little  essays,  describing 
the  attic's  appearance  and  furnishing  (or  lack  of  furnish- 
ing), and  the  joy  of  many  an  eager  rummage  through  its 
time-worn  chests  or  trunks.  But  of  stories  there  were 
scores  and  hundreds  —  some  imaginative,  others  wholly 
realistic  ;  some  historical,  others  of  the  "family-tradition" 
order;  some  dealing  with  the  haunted,  eery,  ghostlike  fea- 
tures of  the  attic,  and  others  frankly  humorous  or  funny. 
Not  a  few  combined  two  or  more  of  these  elements  in  a 
single  brief  narrative  ;  but,  however  varied  in  point  of  view, 
all  were  interesting  and  all  well-written.  If  only  there 
were  space  enough  in  the  League  pages  to  publish  all  that 
we  should  like  to  print  I  But,  at  least,  the  Roll  of  Honor 
will  accord  to  the  senders  of  the  clever  stories  that  were 
crowded  out  some  measure  of  appreciation. 

The  young  photographers  also  maintained  the  high 
standard  which  they  set  last  month,  and  sent  in  a  great 
number  of  picturesque  and  beautiful  views  which,  as  a 
whole,  fornted  one  of  the  best  collections  the  League  has  ever  received.  In  many  of  these,  as  well  as  with  the  draw- 
ings, much  ingenuity  was  shown  in  fitting  the  picture  to  the  subject,  which  added  a  touch  of  fancy  or  humor  that  all 
St.  Nichol.^s  readers  will  be  sure  to  enjoy. 

The  average  of  the  drawings,  too,  is  unusually  high  ;  and  if  the  young  poets  are  resting  on  their  laurels  this  month, 
it  is  only,  no  doubt,  that  they  may  return  to  the  contest  w-ith  renewed  zest  and  inspiration.  There  is  no  lack  of  either 
in  some  of  the  verse  here  printed,  but  the  number  of  rhymed  contributions  received  was  not  as  great  as  with  the  open- 
ing issues  of  the  year.  We  shall  await  the  next  competition  with  interest,  for  soring  is  supposed  to  be  the  time  when 
poets  are  at  their  best ! 


A    HEADING 


.■K    MARCH.  BY    DOROTHY    Hl'GHE 

(HO.NOR    MEMBER.) 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   169 

In  making  the  awards,  contributors'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Gold  badge,  Kathryn  Hulbert  (age  15),  Massachusetts. 

Silver  badges,  Dorothy  Levy  (age  15),  New  York;   Carolyn  Rogers  (age  10),  New  York; 

Switzerland;  Elmaza  Fletcher  (age  12),  Illinois. 

VERSE. 


Ruth  E.  Prager  (age  14), 


Silver  badges,  Sarah  M.  Bradley  (age  15),  Massachusetts;  Lucile  H.  Quarry  (age  16),  Michigan. 

DRAWINGS.     Silver  badges,  Gretchen  Hercz  (age  14),  Illinois;  Mavis  Carter  (age  17),  England. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Gold  badge,  Daniel  B.  Benscoter  (age  14),  Tennessee. 

Silver  badges,  Elizabeth  Loe  Corsa  (age   12),    Illinois;   Charlotte  Baylies  (age   17),    Massachusetts;   Hiram  Brown 

(age  15),  Minnesota;   Madelaine  R.  Brown  (age  15),  Rhode  Island;  Corina  Ely  (age  16),  Massacliusetts. 

PUZZLE-MAKING.     Gold  badges,  Wyllys  P.  Ames  (age  15),  Neiv  Jersey;   Margaret  Spaulding  (age  12),  Massa- 
chusetts. 
Silver  badges,  Alvin  E.  Blomquist  (age  16),  New  York;   Vernita  C.  Haynes  (age  13),  Connecticut. 

PUZZLE  ANSWERS.     Gold  badges,  Katharine  K.  Spencer  (age  13),  New  York;  Isabel  Shaw  (age  16),  New  York. 
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AUTUMN'  WOODS 

BY  SARAH    M.    BRADLEY    (aCE    I5) 

(Sih'cr  Badge) 
The  autuinii  woods  arc  calling,  I  must  wander  far 

away  : 
They  arc-  calling.  I  must  follow ;  O  dear  heart.  I  cannot 

st;(\'. 
For  the  hills  are  red   with  maple,  and  the  sky  above  is 

blue- 
It  is  autumn,  and,  O  .Xutunin  !   when  you  call,  !    follow 

you. 

Oh,  I  thrill  to  see  the  sumac  that  's  like  banners  in  the 

breeze. 
There  's  a  challenge  in  the  forest  "twixt  the  red  and 

yellow  trees  : 
There  's  a  myst'ry  in  the  asters  that  grow  beside  the 

way — 
Hark  !  the  autumn  woods  are  calling  ;  when  they  call, 

I  cannot  stay. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  ATTIC 

UV    KATHRY.N    HULBERT    (AGE    15) 

(Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  July,  1912) 
\  ULUSTERI.NG  November  wind  swept  around  the  old 
attic,  and  moaned  down  the  massive  chimney.  The 
stout  beams,  which  stretched  from  one  dingy  window 
to  the  other,  were  wreathed  in  pendants  of  dusty  cob- 
webs.     The    battered    shutlirs    shrieked    on    their    rustv 


■  UOWNHILL. 


I  t(    L.    CORSA,  AGE    12 

I.GK.) 


hinges,  and  banged  against  the  old  place  until  the  attic 
trembled. 

The  chimney  seemed  to  be  the  mysterious  monitor  of 
the  lonely  scene.  It  eyed  the  ancient  trunks  that  stood 
beneath  the  eaves  with  disgust,  for — it  knew  the  secret 
that  nothing  else  in  that  small  domain  knew.  It  was 
on  just  such  a  night  as  this  that  little  Cynthia  had  cau- 
tiously ascended  the  garret  stairs,  with  a  mysterious 
bundle  under  her  arm.  How  well  the  chimney  remem- 
bered it!  She  had  crept  up  to  it  on  tiptoe,  had  picked 
out  the  two  bricks  that  concealed  the  family  hiding- 
place  for  valuables,  had  slipped  in  her  small  hand,  and, 
having  found  the  shelf,  had  hidden  her  treasure.  She 
had  tremblingly  replaced  the  bricks,  and  then  (the 
chimney  recalled  it  tenderly)  she  had  thrown  her 
young  arms  around  its  brick  roughness. 

"Ah,  de.'ir  chimney !  Please  keep  my  secret  well ! 
Don't — don't  let  the  soldiers  get  Grandmother's  silver. 
Dear,  dear  chimney  !"  .'Xnd  with  a  sob,  she  had  kissed 
it,  and  then  had  crept  down  the  stairs  again. 


Ah,  the  chimney  had  kept  Cynthia's  secret  well,  all 
these  eighty  years !  The  fierce  soldiers  had  come  with 
vows,  had  searched  the  garret,  and  had  gone  with  mut- 
terings  and  dark  looks. 

Ugh!  the  chimney  moaned  at  the  thought  of  il  all. 

The  furious  wind  howled  fiercely ;  the  shutters 
banged  and  shrieked  ;  the  night  grew  darker.  The  attic 
held  its  secret  still. 


AGE    17.      (HONUK    MKMUEK.J 

THE   STORY  OF  AN  OLD  ATTIC 

BY    UOROTIIY    LliVY     (AGK     I  5) 

(Silver  Badge) 
.My   days   are   numbered,   they  say.     The   house   is   old, 
neglected,    falling    to    pieces.      And    yet,    years    ago,    I 
looked  proudly   through   my  shining   windows  upon   the 
neighboring  houses.     Then  mine  was  a  respected  house. 


^■. 


It  was 


as  proud  as  any  on  Beacon  Str 
alive  with  people.  Pa- 
triots assembled  here 
as  a  natural  gathering- 
place,  and  the  echoes 
of  soul-stirring,  fiery 
speeches  reached  me 
from  below. 

Then,  late  one  night, 
footsteps  resounded  on 
the  wooden  stairs.  Man 
after  man  entered 
stealthily,  holding  a 
candle  above  his  head. 
What  were  those  shin- 
ing things  they  held  in 
their  hands,  thai  glit- 
tered when  they  caught 
the  light  of  the  can- 
dles? Tomahawks, 
knives,  and  guns  were 
everywhere  in  evi- 
dence. Silently  each 
man  opened  his  bun- 
dles and  arrayed  him- 
self in  the  blanket  and  warlike  feathers  they  had 
contained.  Suddenly  the  stern,  peaceful  Bostonians  had 
become  hostile  redskins.  Not  a  word  did  the  silent 
Indians  utter.  A  suspicious  sound,  and  they  were 
betrayed. 

Like   the   ghosts   of   fierce    warriors    they   crept    down 
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the  stairs.  What  they  did  that  night  is  known  every- 
where. Songs  were  written  of  the  valor  of  those  war- 
riors. The  splash  made  by  the  chests  of  tea  that  were 
thrown  overboard  by  these  determined  Bostonians 
roused  the  world. 

Yet  now  I  am  alone.     No  stirring  speeches  awake  the 
echoes  now.     I  am  viewed  with  disdain  by  the  towering 


t^lL\*KI^    BADGE.) 


apartment-houses  that  now  rear  their  heads  far  above 
me  on  either  side.  People  pass  me  with  hurried  steps, 
with  never  a  thought  of  the  great  deeds  that  were 
planned  in  this  house;  they  do  not  know  what  an  im- 
portant part  I  have  played  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try. . 

Well,   my   work   is   over.      I    live   m   memories   ot   my 
golden  days,  and  shall  cherish  them  forever. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  ATTIC 

BY    CAROLYN    ROGERS    (.\GE    lo) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Oh,  that  old   attic,   the   children's    favorite   play-house ! 
The  attic  on  the  rainy  day,  when  toys  are  no  more  fun. 
There  is  the  children's  haven.     There  are  all  the  relics 
stored  in  that  large  hair  trunk  in  the  corner. 

Let  us  look  in  the  trunk  while  we  are  up  here.  See 
this  queer  hat.  Why,  it  is  perfectly  flat.  Why,  cer- 
tainly, that  is  the  pan-cake  hat.  I  would  not  like  to 
have  had  to  wear  it. 

What  is  this?  Why,  it  is  a  doll !  What  a  queer-look- 
ine  doll.  Its  head  is  china,  with  black  hair  painted  on. 
Itlooks  awfully  grown  up.  Why  not?  It  is  fifty  years 
old.  See  its  kid  hands,  all  worn  to  pieces.  Here  is  one 
little  green  shoe  on.  Great  Grandmother  made  that. 
.'\nd  see  this  old  dress. 

It  is  a  flowered  challie,  with  braid  on  it.  Why.  there 
is  hardly  a  whole  place  in  it !  Everything  this  queer 
doll  has  on  is  yellow  with  age.  I  can  imagine  the  child 
playing  with  it.  A  little  curly-headed  thing,  ignorant  of 
the  beautiful  dollies  to  come,  with  eyes  that  open  and 
shut,  and  with  real  hair. 

And  here  is  a  box.  What  is  in  it?  Let  's  open  it  and 
see.  They  are  all  old  coins.  There  are  so  many  that 
we  can  hardly  count  them,  big  and  little.  And  look  at 
this !  It  is  an  old  red  cape  that  Gr^at  Grandmother 
used  to  wear.  We  put  it  on,  and  it  falls  way  down 
around  us.     We  wish  that  we  had  one  like  it. 

But  come,  now,  we  must  go  to  dinner,  for  there  is  the 
gong.  Some  day  we  will  come  back  and  examine  that 
old  sea-chest  in  this  ever-amusing  attic. 


THE  AUTUMN  WOODS 

BY    H.\ZEL    K.    S.\WYER    (AGE   I5) 

Under  the  autumn  moon, 

While  the  clear  streamlets  croon. 

Blending  their  mystic  tune, 

Fairy  folk  dance. 
Round  them  the  oak-trees  grim. 
Deep-sighing  w'illows  dim. 
Old  elms,  and  birches  trim. 

Sway  in  a  trance. 

Down  from  the  northern  hills. 

Weirdly  foreboding  ills. 

Comes,  with  a  breath  that  chills, 

.\utumn"s  own  blast. 
Through  all  the  wood  it  moans  ; 
O'er  the  charmed  circle  groans  ; 
Droning,  in  dismal  tones. 

Tales  of  the  past. 

Then,  from  the  moon,  a  ray. 
Lighting  the  woodland  way, 
Tinging  the  leaflets  gay. 

Gleams,  and  is  lost. 
Quickly  the  fairies  light. 
Leaving  their  circle  white. 
Vanish  into  the  night, 

Elves  of  the  frost. 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  ATTIC 

BY    FR.\XCES    SQUIRE    (.-XGE    I4) 

.\lmost  seventy  years  ago,  my  grandmother,  who  was 
then  a  bride  of  twenty,  went  to  live  in  a  large  ram- 
bling house  near  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  It  had  a  nice 
attic,  where  there  was  an  old  leathern  trunk  to  which 
no  key  could  be  found.  Of  course.  Grandmother  wished 
to  know  why  it  was  there  andy  what  was  in  it,  and 
Grandfather  twisted  and  tugged  at  the  lock  ;  but  in  vain. 

One      day.      my 
father,     when     he 
was      about      nine 
^^ ^_^  years      old,      was 

ti"   ~^^,  ■'  playing       in       the 

^  '*'  i  i  attic,       and       he 

/K'.t.','— >        a      ••   .-_         found,  in  a  dusty 
^^^_^        ^        .  ,  corner,      an       old 

O^'^^-^V  '  '-i'-Hr--         ™stv      key.        He 

■^   .  --'-  lOi^O  was        about       to 

throw  it  away, 
when  Grandmoth- 
er came  up  the 
stairs.  He  showed 
it  to  her,  and  she 
exclaimed  : 

"It  must  be  the 
key  to  the  mys- 
terious trunk !" 

Sure  enough  it 
was :  and  when 
the  lid  was  lifted, 
disclosing  a  pile 
of  dresses  of  an 
old  -  time  style. 
Grandmother  lift- 
ed them  out.  and,  at  the  bottom,  found  a  little  red  book, 
on  the  first  page  of  which  was  seen:  "The  Diary  of 
Faith  Turner."     Its  date  was  1775- 

That  night,  when  Grandmother  read  it  all  through,  it 
told  how  Faith,   a  little   English  girl,  had  come  to  live 


H 
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AGE   8. 
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in  this  house  her  father  had 
built,  and  how,  after  a  fire  dur- 
ing the  war,  they  had  built  on 
more  rooms,  and  how  she,  in 
her  nineteenth  year,  had  mar- 
ried John  Fulton,  and  her  little 
son  David  and  daughter  Sylvia  had  been  brought  up 
in  it. 

Now  Grandmother  had  bought  the  house  of  an  old. 
white-haired  man  named  David  Fulton,  and  the  next 
day  she  wrote  to  him  telling  him  about  this  book,  and 
he  came  out  to  the  house  and,  after  he  had  told  her  of 
his  searching  for  it,  she  gave  it  to  him,  which  he  was 
overjoyed  at  recovering. 


THE  STORY  OF  THE  ATTIC 

BY   CONSTANCE   GUVOT   CAMERON    (AGE    I3) 

(Honor  Member) 
My  brother  John,  spending  the  summer  in  an  old  Vir- 
ginia town,  heard  from  the  landlord  of  his  inn  that  the 
attic  of  a  handsome  old  house  in  the  neighborhooil 
was  haunted.  Every  one  who  had  encountered  the 
ghosts  came  out  more  dead  than  ali\e. 

John  did  not  believe  in  ghosts.  He  made  a  wager 
with  the  landlord  that  he  could  safely  spend  one  night 
in  the  attic,  and  he  determined  to  do  so  at  once. 

With  books,  a 
light,  and  a  sub- 
stantial lunch,  he 
went  to  the  house 
that  night.  After 
examining  the  low, 
long  attic.  he 
seated  himself  in 
a  high-backed  arm- 
chair beside  a 
handsomely  carved 
mahogany  table, 
IMcparing  to  enjoy 
hi^  books. 

The  night  wore 
on.  John  heard 
nothing  except  oc- 
casional swishes, 
which  encouraged 
him  in  his  hopes 
of  seeing  the 
ghosts.  At  dawn, 
he  began  to  eat  his 
lunch.  Suddenly, 
It  was  very  startling,  for 


liV    CUKINA    tLV,     AGF. 

(silver  badge.) 


he  heard  the  swishing  sound 

it  seemed  to  be  just  behind  him.  He  turned.  There  on 
the  back  of  his  chair  was — a  big  gray  owl.  It  was 
rather  uncanny  to  see  yellow  eyes  staring  out  of  dark- 
ness, but  John  was  not  frightened.  He  had  always  been 
attracted  by  owls. 


He  fed  the  owl.  and  soon  another  one  came  with  six 
baby  owls.  Before  the  impromptu  feast  had  ended,  the 
landlord  and  his  friends  appeared,  and,  to  their  aston- 
ishment, John  was  seated  in  the  midst  of  the  "ghosts," 
who  were  calmly  blinking  their  eyes  as  if  to  say,  "What 
is  the  matter?" 


AUTUMN  WOODS 

BY    LUCILE    H.    QUARRY    (AGE    1 6) 

(Siher  Badge) 
I  WELL  remember  how,  last  spring,  when  all  the  world 

was  fresh  and  green. 
When  first  the  meadow-larks  did  sing,  and  early  violets 

were  seen. 
How   sweet   we   found   the   sunshine   clear,   and    re\-eled 

in  its  warmth  and  light. 
Rejoiced    that    winter   stayed    not    here ;    spring    seemed 

like  morning  after  night. 

We  watched  with  bated  breath  the  hedge  when  leaves 

to  bud  had  first  begun  ; 
Then  willows  by  the  river's  edge  sprang  into  life 

beneath  the  sun  ; 


L' ,v.:.ii:ll.        l\  :.i.\kv  l.   ingles,  age  12. 

And  tht'ii  the  forest's  naked  trees  softened  their  outline 

'yainst  the  sky, 
Their^  leafy  boughs  soon  caught  the  breeze  that  used  to 

whistle  shrilly  by. 

All  through  the  heat  of  svuniner  days,   we  watched  the 

woods  beside  the  lane  ; 
Their  leaves  drank  in  the  welcome  rays,  that  they  might 

give  them  forth  agaili. 

And    now    that    autumn    skies    are   chill,    liiat    birds   are 
flown,  and  flowers  are  dead, 

And  dreary  winds  shriek  o'er  the  hill,  we  long  for  sum- 
mer that  has  fled. 

'T  is,  then,  the  forest  that  recalls  the  radiant  light  that 
once  it  knew. 

The  sunlight  of  its  leafy  halls,  the  sunshine  of  the 
summer's  blue. 

Since  in  its  leaves  are  stored  the  light  that  once  they 
drank  while  in  their  prime, 

When  threatened  by  the  frosty  night,  they  yield  the 
gifts  of  summer-time. 

So,  though  the  north  wind  shrieks  and  sighs,  and  winter 

in  the  valley  broods. 
We  find  the  glow  of  sunset  skies  reflected  in  the  autumn 

woods. 
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IN  THE  WOODS  IN  LATE  AUTUMN 

BV   GRACE    NOERR  SHERBURNE    (AGE    17) 

(Honor  Member) 
Where  arc  the  maple  leaves,  red  and  gold. 
That  flamed  but  yesterday  high  on  the  hill  ? 

They  are  gone,  swift  fleeting  as  summer's  hours; 

Gone,  like  the  fragrance  of  faded  flowers ; 
Gone  !    The  world  is  weary  and  old. 
And  the  wind  blows  frosty  and  chill. 

Where  shall  I  find  my  girlhood  days. 

Left  behind  in  the  shadowy  past? 

How  sweet  was  youth,  and  how  soon  it  fled. 
E'en  as  the  maple  leaves,  gold  and  red  ! 

And  the  future  seems,  as  I  tread  its  ways, 

So  infinite,  so  vast. 

But  the  maple-trees  will  be  g.-iy  once  more, 
With  glowing  foliage  in  other  years; 

Childhood  and  girlhood  are  left  behind  ; 

What  sorrow  or  joy  will  the  future  find? 
And  I  hesitate,  as  I  gaze  before, 
Through  a  mist  of  rising  tears. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  ATTIC 

BY    RUTH    E.    PRAGER    (aCE    I4) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Ik  the  year  1789,  all  France  was  in  an  uproar  for  lib- 
erty. Royalists  were  being  executed  by  the  hundreds, 
suspected  spies  thrown  into  prison  without  being 
judged,  and,  in  Paris,  people  never  ventured  out  without 
some  anxiety. 

It  was  nearing  midnight.  Paris  was  now  silent  but 
for  a  few  personages  sitting  around  a  dimly  lighted 
lamp,  in  a  little  back-streeted  house.  A  tall,  handsome 
lad  sat  among  them.  He  was  a  Royalist.  His  father 
had  been  guillotined  the  day  before,  and  he  was  seek- 
ing refuge.  He  had  come  to  an  old  friend  of  his  father 
for  help,  knowing  him  honest. 

"We  have  an  old  attic,  if  that  can  help,"  said  a 
pretty  girl,  leaning  forward ;  "can  we  not  put  him 
there  ?" 


"jack-o'-lantern   time."      by  GRETCHEN    HEKC2,    AGE    I4. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 

Her  father,  an  old  man,  hastily  broke  in,  "Ah !  that 
is  so,  Jannat,  and  a  secret  wall,  if  I  mistake  not,  is 
behind  the  old  chest  of  drawers.  Come  quickly,  my 
children,   while   we   yet   have   time,"   for   the   tramp   of 


soldiers  was  coming  nearer ;  they  had  found  traces  of 
the  young  Royalist. 

The  old  man  was  right  ;  up  in  the  attic,  where  all 
was  dusty  and  worn,  a  panel  slid  back,  permitting  the 
young  boy  to  pass  into  a  tiny  cupboard.  His  heart  beat 
quickly  as  he  heard  knocking  down-stairs  and  "Au  nom 
de  la   Republique.  ouvrez  !"  called  out. 

The  house  was  searched,  every  room  turned  upside 
down,  but  no  sign  of  the  boy  was  to  be  found. 

The  soldiers  went  away,  wrathfully  vowing  that  they 
would  yet  find  him. 

He  escaped  the  next  day,  thanks  to  the  old  attic's 
secret,  which  rendered  good  service  also  to  many  more 
fugitives. 


'■  A    HFAIflNO    For 


.lAKCH-  UV    MAVIS   CARTER,    AGE    17. 

(SILVER    BADGE.) 


THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  ATTIC 

RY    ELMAZA    FLETCHER    (AGE    1 2) 

(Silver  Badge) 
Im    the    old    attic,    a    little    mouse    sat    in    a   hole    in    the 
wall,  watching  and  listening  to  what  was  happening  out- 
side, by  the  chimney. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  The  children  were  all  in  bed, 
and  Santa  Claus  was  now  on  his  rounds. 

There  was  a  trap-door  in  the  chimney,  which  now 
opened,  and  into  the  attic  stepped  Santa.  He  was  in 
his  usual  red  fur  coat,  trimmed  with  white  fur,  and  the 
cap  was  the  same. 

He  carried  a  heavy  pack  on  his  shoulders,  and  he 
looked  very  worn  and  tired.  He  sat  down  on  an  old 
trunk  and  gave  a  great  sigh  of  relief. 

"Bless  me!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  'm  tired  and  worn 
out  I  I  wish  this  Christmas  business  was  over  for  an- 
other year.  When  it  is.  I  think  I  'II  stop  it  altogether. 
The  children  don't  care  for  my  presents  anyway!" 

Just  then  there  was  a  noise  outside  the  door,  and 
Santa  crept  back  into  his  chimney,  closing  the  trap- 
door after  him. 

Then  in  came  two  little  girls  in  their  nightgowns, 
with  bare  feet.  "Mercy,  it  's  cold!"  exclaimed  one  of 
them.  "Santa  is  n't  here  after  all,  Flossie.  I  was  sure 
that  I  heard  him  though.  I  hope  he  '11  bring  us  some 
presents.  I  'm  sure  we  've  tried  hard  to  be  good  chil- 
dren." 

Then  the  children  ran  away,  the  old  attic  went  to 
sleep  again,  and  the  mouse  crept  back  into  its  hole. 

The  attic  told  me  this  story  the  other  day,  when  I 
visited  it.  It  also  told  me  that,  after  the  children  had 
gone,  a  voice  said  from  the  chimney,  "Well,  I  never!  I 
know  these  little  girls  have  been  good.  I  believe  I  '11 
keep  up  my  old  habits  for  a  few  more  years." 

So,  you  see,  this  is  why  you  still  have  Santa  Claus  to 
bring  you  presents  at  Christmas  time. 
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A  GREETING 

BY    ELIZABETH    MORRISON    DUFFIELD    (AGE    IS) 

{Honor  Member) 
O  Spring!  I  give  you  greeting. 

With  your  most  bewitching  ways, 
Your  nights  so  full  of  sweetness, 

Your  ever-lengthening  days. 

Your  violet-scented  skirts  I  hear 

A-rustling  in  the  breeze  ; 
Your  joyful,  happy  voice  I  know 

Is  whispering  to  the  trees. 


HEADI.S'G    FOR    MARCH.  BY   SHIRLEY    EDWARDS,  AGE   15. 


You  make  the  tiny  crocuses 

To  sparkle  on  the  grass ; 
The  primroses  and  tulips 

Spring  upward  as  you  pass. 

The  birds  come  fluttering  in  your  wake. 

To  sing  their  gayest  song  ; 
The  butterflies  and  bees  all  try 

The  music  to  prolong. 

We  cannot  stay  within  closed  doors. 
The  whole  world  seems  to  call ; 

From  robin  in  the  thicket, 
To  ivy  on  the  wall. 

There  's  something  new  and  lovely 

In  all  we  see  and  hear. 
To  show  that  nature  's  greeting 

The  springtime  of  the  year. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  ATTIC 

BY     MARG.\RET    LAUGHLIN     (AGE     1 5) 

Late  one  rainy  November  afternoon,  Fred  Dillon  lay 
heels  in  the  air,  in  the  musty  attic  of  the  old  farm- 
house, munching  apples  and  absorbed  in  the  story  of  a 
haunted  house,  found  in  one  of  the  faded  yellow  maga- 
zines stacked  there.  I'inishing  the  story,  he  closed  his 
eyes  to  rest  a  minute. 

When  he  awoke,  it  was  pitch-dark,  and  the  rain  was 
still  falling  with  a  steady  patter  patter  on  the  roof. 
The  attic  was  a  pleasant  place  in  daytime,  but  after 
dark,  and  after  one  has  been  reading  a  ghost  story,  it 
was  decidedly  otherwise. 


He  thought  he  heard  a  stealthy  movement  behind 
him,  and,  forcing  himself  to  look  over  his  shoulder, 
beheld  a  pair  of  fiery  eyes  staring  out  of  the  blackness. 
His  blood  ran  cold,  and  he  felt  his  red  hair  rising  on 
end.  Ghosts  had  eyes  just  like  that.  He  was  alone  in 
a  haunted  attic  !  The  eyes  slowly  approached  him,  and 
Fred  was  fascinated,  frozen  with  fear.  He  tried  to  cry 
out,  but  no  sound  came  from  his  throat. 

"Meow,"  said  Dusty,  the  family  cat,  whose  throat 
was  in  perfectly  good  order,  and  whose  eyes  were  as 
bright  as  cat's  eyes  should  be  ;  and,  snatching  her  in  his 
arms,  Fred  hurried  down-stairs. 

IN  THE  AUTUMN  WOODS 

BY    DORIS    ROSALIND    WILDER    (aGE    I3) 

(Honor  Member) 
Winds  that  whisper  all  day  long. 
Birds  that  sing  their  farewell  song. 
Leaves  of  yellow,  red,  and  green. 
Add  to  autumn  sound  and  scene. 

Squirrels  frisking  to  and  fro 
Gather  nuts  before  the  snow. 
Fairy-feathered  goldenrod 
In  the  autumn  breezes  nod. 

Fallen  leaves  among  the  grass 
Rustle,  whisper,  as  I  pass. 
While  the  brooklet,  gurgling,  gay. 
Ripples  swiftly  on  its  W'ay. 

Cottontails  go  loping  by. 
Watchful,  wary,  silent,  shy  ; 
By  the  voice  of  nature  told. 
They  are  ready  for  the  cold. 

Stately  oak-trees,  somber,  sere, 
'Gainst  the  autumn  sky  appear  ; 
Blue,  with  banners  white  unfurled. 
It  arches  o'er  a  lovely  world. 

THE  OLD  ATTIC 

BY   DOROTHY    H.   DE  WITT    (AGE    I4) 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  Election  Day,  a  holiday  at  our 
school,  and  Barbara  and  I  exclaimed :  "Let  's  explore 
the  old  trunks  up  in  the  attic." 

No  sooner  said  than  done.  We  found  an  old  green 
trunk  well  hidden  under  the  eaves,  and  pulled  it  out 
near  a  window.  After  much  jerking,  we  succeeded  in 
lifting  the  lid,  and  found  that  the  trunk  contained  some 
old  pictures  and  boxes  marked  "Novelties."  In  the  first 
box,  we  found  a  small  bottle  filled  with  shot  from  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.  Next  to  these  relics  of  the  Civil 
War  lay  a  basket  carved  from  a  peach  pit  from  Wash- 
ington's garden  at  Mount  Vernon.  We  examined  with 
great  curiosity  a  piece  of  Jewish  unleavened  bread 
which  looked  like  a  piece  of  very  stale  cracker  and  not 
very  appetizing.  Some  cowries,  or  beautiful  shells  used 
as  coins  in  Africa,  lay  near  a  box  of  pressed  flowers 
from  Shakspere's  garden.  The  other  boxes  were  filled 
with  Indian  arrow-heads,  rosewood  and  satinwood 
from  Jamaica,  ebony  from  Florence,  beautiful  collec- 
tions of  shells,  lace  from  the  Jamaica  lace-tree,  bread- 
fruit, and  a  bone  nose-ring  which  reminded  us  of  the 
stories  of  savages  that  we  had  read. 

Even  when  the  attic  began  to  grow  cold,  we  left  the 
attic  only  because  of  the  fast-coming  darkness.  For  w'e 
certainly  had  enjoyed  ourselves. 
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THE  ROLL  OF  HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  ihu*ic  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permiited. 
No-  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 


PROSE.  I 

Dorothy  H.  Dc  Witt 
Walter  P.  S<mlc 
Alice  E.  Uames 
Mildred  George 
Betty  Mcl.can 
Claire  H.  Roesch 
Eliza  D.  Davis 
Dorothy  Davie 
Ruih  Schmidt 
Pocahontas  F. 

Lipscomb 
Helen  C  Davie 
Martha  D.  Bullitt 
Alice  I..  Chinn 
Alvcrd  Corbly 
Berenice  G.  Hill 
lean  Palmer 
Alatitda  Rcinke 
Alice  M.  Towsley 
Marf^arct  Ward 
Elizabeth  ZieRenfelder 
Henrietta  L.  Pcrrinc 
Ruth  H.  Brown 
Ruth  M.  Bennit 
Ruth  Wing 
Cicely  A.  N(.  Carter 
Anna  S.  Gifford 
Marjorie  Dunn 
Caroline  Adams 
Alfred  Valentine 
Irene  Chamock 
Carolyn  W.  White 
Martha  C.  Tucker 
Hermas  Stephenson 
Dora  F,  Graves 
Pauline  Cobum 
Mary  A.  Porter 
Kathr^'n  French 
Bessie  E.  Radlofsky 
Frances  Eliot 
Margaret  Jordan 
Theron  C.  Hoyt 
Laura  Morns 
Dorothy  Rcj-Tiolds 
Josephine  Hoyt 
nliriam  C.  Cassidy 
Roslyn  Brauer 
Evelyn  French 
Marie  Stewart 
Martha  Ackcrman 
H.  Knapp 
John  T.  Opie 
Eugene  J.  \' 
Suzette  Hert 
Dimple  Moore 
Marion  Shedd 
'I'illie  Rosen 
Hcnr>'  W.  Hardy 
Claire  Harney- 
Frances  M.  Sweet 
Vesta  Tompkins 
Madeline  Buzzell 
E.  Barrett  Brady 
Gladys  Wooheer 
Louise  S.  May 
Lile  E.  Chew 
Janet  L  Johnston 
Barbara  Kerley 
Elizabeth  Cope 
Lavinia  Janes 
Marion  I-.  Rogers 
Elizabeth  Talley 
Margaret  Burkett 
Alma  Rosenzi 
Dorothy  Toney 
Elsie  Daubcrt 
Ruth  M.  Cole 
Eunice  Cole 
Nell  Hiscox 
Edith  L.  Gilbert 
Frances  Kestenbaiim 
Elizabeth  G.  Merriken 


Mary  Fraim 
Helen  A.  Morgan 
Jacqueline  H.  Cohn 
Nell  L' pshaw 
Katharine  Le  B.  Drury 
( )scar  Pitschman 
Carolyn  Nethercot 
Helen  Bennett 
Dorothy  Hatlett 
Horace  B.  Davis 
Mendel  Jacob! 
Anna  McAnear 
Charles  Stiles 
Ruth  Rosenthal 
Nelma  Maclay 
Mary  Wagner 
\'irginia  Gould 


\  acco 
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PROSE,  2 

Eliza  A.  Peterson 
Bessie  Rosenman 
Douglas  Young 


VERSE.  I 

I.ucy  Mackay 
Gc<trge  A.  Cnromey 
Ruth  E.  Hoag 
i\Lirian  Shalcr 
Helen  Huntington 
Katharine  B.  Scott 
Edith  Daseking 
Marjorie  Dodge 
Laura  Hadlcy 
Marian  Thanhouser 
Margaret  L.  Shields 
Vcrnic  Peacock 
Jessie  N.  Bigclow 
Leonore  C.  Rothschild 
Margie  F.  Jennison 
Sarah  Humphreys 
Priscilla  Fraker 
lessie  E.  Alison 
Kleanor  Johnson 
Jessie  ^L  Thompson 
^lignon  H.  Etiut 
Grace  C.  Frcese 
Helen  W.  Battle 
Elsie  L.  Lustig 
Margaret  A.  Clair 
Marjorie  Ward 
Kleanor  Linton 
Helen  B.  Wciscr 
Constance  Mcring 
Helen  D.  Hill 
Lucilc  C.  Fitch 
Gladys  M.  Smith 

VERSE,  2 

Ruth  E.  Cairns 
Hannah  Ratishcr 
Beatrice  M.  Fischer 
Evangelenc  Lucth 
Helen  Goodell 
Ruth  E.  Smallcy 
Sarah  T.  Borock 
Helen  Johnson 
Pauline  I.^mbcrt 
Mildred  G.  Wheeler 
Mary  C.  Hopkins 
Nathan  Wolpcrt 
Kvalyn  Cook 
Martha  E.  Hodgson 
Leah  Eichcnberg 
Marguerite  A.  Wing 
Mar>'  S.  Benson 
A.  li.  Blinn 
Katharine  Van  Bibber 
Marie  Baumer 

DRAWINGS,  1 

Kenneth  Davis 
Margaret  A.  Hamilton 
Josephine   Whitehousc 
Edwin  Gill 
Esther  Hill 
Mildred  Newton 
Carroll  Alexander 
Stephanie   Danianakes 
Lucie  C.  Holt 
Mildred  Fisher 
Roy  King 
Jennie  E.  Evcnden 


Louise  J.  Spanagle 
Elizabeth  Thompxm 
Emily  R.  Thompson 
Margaret  R. 
Goldthwait 
Janet  S.  Taylor 
Annie  Lee  Haj.'ncs 
Marie  C.  Bounit.l 
Mary  Hunter 
Alma  Kchoe 
Dorothy  Waller 
S.  Dorothy  Bell 
Marguerite  Clark 

DRAWINGS,  2 

Lois  C.  Myers 
Elinor  F.  Hopkins 
Frances  Morgan 
Elizabeth   Hutchinson 
Lois  Williams 
Paul  Sullivan 
Robert  Mare 
Lilian  A.  Anderson 
Katharine  Bryant 
Eleanor  Kelly 
Marian  E.  Deals 
Eleanore  Roberts 
Eleanor  Garwood 
Alice  D.  Rukelman 
Frances  S.  Badger 
Henrietta  H.  Hcr.ning 
Anita  Fenton 
Lucile  Kapp 
Clarence  Byron 
Paulyne  F.  May 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  I 

Elisabeth  Cooper 
Marj-  Drury 
Sarnia  Marquand 
Hughes  Beclcr 
Katherine  G.  Batts 
Helen  Van  Valer 
Willie  K.  Jones 
Dorothy  Deming 
Paul  Houghton 
Helen  A  ten 
•Virginia  Gohn 
Carolyn  Allison 

PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 

Muriel  Peterson 
Marjorie  Austin 
Dorothy  Dickinson 
Violet  Holt 
Helen  H.^  Wilson 
Maxine  Kaufmann 
Robert  Bacheler 
Gail  Morrison 
Graham  T.  MehafFy 
J.  P.  McCrecrv 
Marie  Louise  Johnson 
F^ith  Bcsly 
Elise  Stein 
Ruth  Braiton 

PUZZLES,  1 

Frances  B.  Gardiner 
Isidore  Helfand 
Hope  Satterthwaite 
Ida  Cramer 
Duncan  Scarborough 
Henry  S.  Johnson 
Sophie  C.  Hills 
Elizabeth  Bray 
Martha  Lambert 
Irene  Emery 
Margaret  Anderson 
Dorothy  A.  Smith 
Annie  Bainbridge 
Constance  Hartt 
Helen  L.  Beach 
P.  Ernest  Isbcll 
Frances  K.  Marlatt 
Carl  Fichandler 
Joe  Earnest 


PUZZLES,  2 

Estelle  Smith 
Ruth  P.  McAneny 
Edith  Hodgman 
Engle  M.  Howden 
Ruth  Whip^e 
Marguerite!.  Arnold 
Walter  G.  King,  Jr. 


Edith  P.  Stickncy 
Phyllis  Voung 
John  Focht 
Clara  Halpcrn 
P.  R.  Nichols 
Ethel  T.  Boas 
Katherine  Clark 
Ruth  Wineland 
Arniand  Donaldson 


Virginia    ^L 
'1  nompson 
Julia  D.  Addison 
Elizabeth  Carpenter 
Lucy  Lewis  1  hom 
Fred  Fl..yd.  Jr. 
Emma  Faelicmann 
Mildred  Rightmire 
Dora  Nelscn 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  173 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  origina/  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puzzles,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  prizes  to  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  173  will  close  March  24  (for  for- 
eign members  March  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  the  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nli'Hoi  AS  for  July. 

Verse.  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  "The  Pinnacle." 

Prose.  Ess.ay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "  The  .Surprise  Party." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.      Subject,  "Near  Home." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,    "  Ready!"  or  a  Heading  for  July. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers.  Best,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  be  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Kiddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  came'-a  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  follows:  Prize^  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize,  Class  B,  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  Prize,  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prize, 
Class  D,  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  I'hotographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  or  game 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  <7ytii»7i'o;v/t  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  unless  it  is 
accotptpauied  hy  a  self-aililressed  and  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  the  manuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 


RULES 

.\ny  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  League  meuibershij),  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  who  must  be 
eonvinced  beyond  doubt — and  must  state  in  writing — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied,  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  oi  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contribution  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  A  contributor  may  send 
but  one  contribution  a  month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  ".\nswers  to 
Puzzles." 
Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

L'nion  Sfjuare,  New  ^*ork. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES 


We  wish  to  call  the  special  attention  of  all  St.  Nich- 
olas readers  to  the  delightful  and  clever  play  of  "Meli- 
lotte,"  published  in  this  number  of  St.  Nichoi.as.  It  is 
the  work  of  Mr.  David  Stevens,  already  well  known  to 
St.  Nicholas  young  folk  by  his  "Ballads  of  the  Be-Ba- 
Boes,"  printed  last  year.  Mr.  Stevens  is  also  the  author 
of  the  popular  operetta  "The  Madcap  Duchess,"  which 
enjoyed  a  successful  run  at  the  Globe  Theater,  New 
York,  and  in  other  cities,  during  the  past  season. 

We  commend  "Melilotte,"  also,  to  all  schools  and 
Sunday-schools  that  are  seeking  a  clever  little  play  for 
performance  on  some  special  occasion. 

There  is  a  wide  and  growing  demand  for  playlets  and 
operettas  of  this  sort,  as  is  evident  from  the  following 
letter,  to  which,  by  request,  we  give  a  place  on  this  page  : 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls  :  Do  you  know  that  the  Drama 
League  of  America  has  a  department  for  boys  and 
girls?  This  department  is  called  the  Junior  Depart- 
ment. It  has  charge  of  publishing  a  list  of  plays  and 
entertainments  suitable  for  the  use  of  children  in 
school,  in  clubs,  or  at  home. 


Now  the  committee  wants  this  list  to  be  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  so  it  asks  those  readers  of  St.  Nich- 
olas   who   are   sufficiently   interested   in   this  announce- 
ment  to   kindly   send   us   an   account   of   any   successful 
entertainment — play,     operetta,     drill,     pageant — which 
they  take  part  in.     We  would  like  to  have  a  copy  of  the 
program  and,  if  possible,  pictures  of  the  characters  just 
as  they  looked  when  the  performance  was  given. 
Cordially  yours. 
Committee  of  Ju.mor  Department 
Drama  League  of  America. 
Please  address  all  letters  to 
L.  F.  Snow, 

No.  6521   Dalzell  Place, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Bv  an  oversight,  which  is  much  regretted,  St.  Nicholas 
failed  to  give  proper  credit  to  the  photographer,  when 
printing  some  of  the  illustrations  in  the  biographical 
sketch  entitled  "The  Magic  Touch,"  in  our  January  num- 
ber. The  small  portrait  of  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens, 
the  bas-relief  portrait  of  a  child,  the  Farragut  monu- 
ment, and  the  "Children  of  Jacob  H.  Schiff,"  were  from 
copyrighted  photographs  taken  by  DeWitt  C.  Ward. 


THE  LETTER-BOX 


Machias,  Me. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  not  taken  you  quite  a  year 
yet,  but  I  like  you  very  much. 

I  have  one  brother,  eleven  years  old.  We  have  a 
Shetland  pony.  His  name  is  Dandy.  He  is  dark  bay, 
with  black  mane  and  tail.  He  is  very  cute.  If  you  say, 
"Dandy,  do  you  want  some  clover?"  he  will  paw  w-ith 
his  front  foot.  We  have  a  basket  cart,  and  we  also 
have  a  saddle.  We  can  both  ride  ponyback.  One  of 
my  playmates  has  a  pony  during  the  winter,  and  we 
have  great  fun  riding  and  driving. 

Last  summer,  my  playmate  and  I   had  playhouses  up 
in  the  woods,  and  we  had  lots  of  fun. 
Your  faithful  reader, 

Katharine  Switzer  (age  13). 


Melbourne.  Austr.\lia. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  enjoy  you  immensely.  As  I  live  on  a  sheep 
station  in  Australia,  I  never  can  go  in  for  the  competi- 
tions, because  I  don't  get  the  January'  number  until 
about  the  middle  of  Februarj-,  and  so  on. 

I  thought  perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a  little 
about  shearing  over  here. 

First  the  sheep  from  all  parts  of  the  station  are  col- 
lected into  paddocks  near  the  shearing-shed.  Then  they 
are  put  into  drafting  yards — not  all  of  them,  of  course, 
but  enough  to  keep  the  shearers  going  for  a  day.  Then 
they  are  put  into  a  big  shed  at  the  end  of  the  shearing- 
shed.  From  here,  they  go  into  smaller  pens  which  run 
down  the  center  of  the  shed  in  a  double  line.  Each 
shearer  takes  a  sheep  from  the  pen  and  presses  a  lever 
which  turns  on  the  machinery,  and  then  commences  to 


shear.  As  soon  as  he  has  finished,  he  puts  the  shorn 
sheep  out  through  another  door,  opposite  to  the  pen 
door,  into  a  small  yard  outside  the  shed.  When  this 
pen  is  full,  the  sheep  are  counted  and  let  into  the  big 
yard.  Each  shearer  is  paid  by  the  number  of  sheep  he 
shears.  The  fleece  comes  off  in  one  piece,  and  then  one 
of  the  "roustabouts"  picks  it  up  and  carries  it  to  the 
table,  where  it  is  rolled,  picked  over,  and  sent  to  be 
classed  and  pressed  and  put  into  different  divisions  of 
the  shed,  and  then  put  into  bales  and  taken  by  teams  to 
the  nearest  railway  to  be  sent  to  the  town  to  the 
market.  Shearing  generally  begins  in  the  end  of  July 
or  beginning  of  August.  Sometimes  it  lasts  longer  than 
at  others  because  of  the  rain,  as.  of  course,  you  can't 
shear  wet  sheep. 

Your  interested  reader, 

Nina  Smith  (age  15). 


Rock  Island,  III. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :   Rock  Island  is  one  of  three  cities 
called    the    Tri-citics.      Davenport,    the    old    capital    of 
Iowa,  across  the  Mississippi,  is  the  largest,  and  Moline. 
east  of  Rock  Island,  is  the  smallest  of  the  three. 

The  large  island  between  Davenport  and  Rock  Island 
belongs  to  the  Government.  It  is  the  largest  United 
States  arsenal  that  makes  light-arms,  and  is  the  second 
largest  arsenal  in  our  country.  On  the  island  is  Fort 
Armstrong,  which  was  used  as  a  prison  at  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  There  is  also  a  cave  where  the  Indians 
thought  the  "Great  White  Spirit"  lived.  Extending 
along  the  north  side  is  a  splendid  golf  course  which  is 
said  to  be  the  best  in  the  world.  The  island  contains 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  acres,  and  is  over  three 
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milts  long.  The  barracks  and  homes  of  the  com- 
mnndcrs  are  made  principally  of  stone,  also  the  great 
shops.  A  large  bridge  connects  the  arsenal  to  Daven- 
port and  a  smaller  one  to  Rock  Island. 

The  land  around  here  was  the  scene  of  the  Black 
Hawk  War.  The  great  chieftain  Black  Hawk  had  his 
watch-tower  in  a  large  tree  on  a  high  hill,  where  he  saw 
plainly  the  movements  of  his  enemies.  An  inn  now 
stands  where  the  tree  used  to,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
land  around  there  is  now  a  pleasure  park  called  "Black 
Hawk's  Watch-Tower." 

Your  new  League  member, 

Marion  McCabe. 


Oklahoma,  Okla. 
De-vr  St.   Nicholas:   I  have  taken  you  for  nine  years, 
but  have  never  written  to  you  before.     Mother  took  you 
when  she  was  my  age,  and  she  once  had  si.x  bound  vol- 
umes of  you.     They  were  all  lost  in  the  Galveston  flood. 

We  were  living  in  Galveston  when  the  flood  came. 
My  father  had  to  tie  me  to  his  back  with  the  window- 
curtains  and  swim. 

I  have  just  recovered  from  a  severe  illness,  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  walk  for  nearly  three  months,  sa 
you  are  my  only  entertainment.  You  can  imagine  with 
what  eagerness  I  await  your  coming. 

Thanking  you  for  the  great  pleasure  you  give  mc 
every  month.  I  remain 

Your  loving  reader  and  well-wisher, 

Elizabeth  D.  Gardner. 


Portuguese  Southeast  Africa. 
Dear   St.    KiriioLAS:    I   am   always   pleased   to   receive 
you,   and   I   only   regret   that   living   out   in   these   parts 
prevents  me   from  sending  you   sketches  for  your  com- 


I  am  the  eldest  of  live  brothers  and  sisters.  We  live 
in  a  very  pretty  part  of  "la  belle  Normandie,"  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  Our  house  is  quite  close  to 
the  river,  and  from  the  windows  we  can  sec  the  big 
ships  going  up  and  down,  to  and  from  Rouen. 

Now  I  must  tell  you  how  much  I  enjoy  all  your  lovely 
stories.  Among  my  favorites  are:  "Beatrice  of  Dene- 
wood,"  "The  Lass  of  the  Silver  Sword,"  and  its  sequel. 
At  the  end  of  each  year,  I  have  you  bound,  and  I  simply 
love  reading  the  old  stories  over  and  over  again. 

Every  month  I  await  your  arrival  with  great  impa- 
tience, and  I  think  you  are  the  best  m.igazine  any  boy 
or  girl  could  wish  to  have. 

Your  faithful  and  loving  reader, 

Edmee  Ullern  (age  i6). 


Be.nzo.ma,  -Mich. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  am  sending  you  a  picture  of  the 
"clever  flamingos."     My  father  made  them  out  of  milk- 


V.>,l...      ^  wAtKfNG   CAf-' 
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petitions,  as  I  am  unable  to  post  such  in  tinie.  But  as 
I  .'im  living  away  in  Portuguese  Southeast  Africa,  and 
being,  I  believe,  the  only  one  of  your  readers  in  these 
parts,  I  am  sure  you  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  me, 
and  accept  the  small  drawing  I  am  sending  you. 
I  remain 

Your  devoted  reader, 
Ernestine  E.  L.  Bonn   (age  ii). 


XoRMANDv,  France. 
Dear  St.  Xicholas:  I  have  had  you  for  five  years,  but 
I  have  never  written  before.     I  owe  you  to  a  very  kind 
aunt   who   lives   in    England   and   who   gives  you   to   me 
every  year  as  a  Christmas  present. 

I  am  a  little  French  girl,  but  iny  mother  is  English, 
and  I  understand  and  talk  that  language  quite  well. 
Though  I  never  miss  reading  any  letters  in  the  Letter- 
box, I  have  not  yet  seen  one  written  by  a  really  truly 
French  reader. 


wii'!   :       -,  .    .'t  a  picnic.     I  think  tlicy  luul.   rdl 

natural,  don't  you  ? 

I  like  to  read  the  St.  Nicholas  very  much,  especially 
"The  Land  of  Mystery"  and  "Beatrice  of  Denewood." 
Yours  truly, 

Louis  Case. 


Gri\xd  Forks,  N.  D. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  This  is  the  second  year  I  have 
taken  you,  and  I  certainly  enjoy  you.  I  never  rest  until 
I  have  read  you  through.  I  w-ant  to  tell  you  how  much 
I  liked  the  serial  story  "Beatrice  of  Denewood."  I  love 
Beatrice,  the  heroine  in  it.  I  also  like  the  short  stories. 
I  live  a  good  many  miles  from  where  you  do,  and  so 
it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  letter  to  reach  you. 

North  Dakota  is  the  State  I  was  born  in  and  have 
lived  in  all  my  eleven  years.  I  always  wish  to  live 
here,  too. 

Your  devoted  friend  and  reader, 

Jessie  L.  Fuller. 


Pomona.  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Although  not  a  subscriber,  I  am 
a  constant  reader.  The  public  library  has  back  numbers 
of  the  St.  Nicholas  bound  in  volumes,  and  I  like  to 
look  at  them,  but  I  think  St.  Nicholas  is  getting  better 
all  the  time. 

Pomona  is  a  beautiful  little  town  of  15.000  people.  It 
is  thirty  miles  east  of  Los  Angeles,  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  ocean.  Pomona  is  called  "The  Inland  Citv  Beauti- 
ful." 

There  are  many  orange-  and  lemon-gro\'es  here,  and 
for  the  last   few  years  much   land  is  being  devoted  to 
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the  raising  of  sugar-beets.  There  are  nearly  a  dozen 
sugar-beet  factories  in  southern  California  ;  one  is  five 
or  six  miles  from  Pomona,  and  many  tons  of  beet-sugar 
are  turned  out  each  year  from  this  one  factory. 

My  home  is  near  Portland,  Oregon,  but  this  is  my 
third  trip  to  California.  I  have  also  been  in  Washing- 
ton many  times,  and  once  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia. 

Wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am. 
Your  devoted  reader, 

Ruth  M.  Smith  (age  14). 


Sk.^ne.^teles,  N.  Y. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :   We  were   all  very  glad  that  you 
published  the  play  "The  Sleeping  Beauty."     We  gave  it 
on   our  lawn   for  the  benefit  of  the   library,   which    had 


the  man,  he  shot  at  him,  but  failed  to  kill  him.  The 
white  man,  seeing  this,  laughed  and  laughed  ;  the  red 
man  then  became  very  angry,  and  fired  again,  this  time 
killing  the  white  man.  He  then  turned  away,  and  said, 
"Youghiogheny,"  which  means  "Laugh  again."  That  is 
how  the  river  got  its  name. 

I   am   a   Camp-Fire   girl.     There   are   about   thirty-five 
girls  in  our  organization.     We  go  on  picnics  and  have 
lots  of  good  times.     But  that  is  only  in  the  winter-time, 
as  I  spend  the  summer  in  Pennsylvania. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Jean  Wagner  (age  12). 


just  given  a  bazaar.     We  charged  five  cents  admission, 
and  made  thirteen  dollars. 

We  fastened  a  rope  along  the  house,  which,  covered 
with  flowers,  made  a  pretty  arch  for  the  fairies  to  enter 
from,  besides  a  background  for  the  other  scenes. 

We  closed  with  two  folk-dances,  after  which  Siiiniiicr 
announced  how  much  money  we  had  made. 

Had  we  known  what  a  success  the  play  was  to  be,  we 
would  have  charged  more,  and  believe  we  would  have 
sold  just  as  many  tickets. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Louisa  R.  Shotwell. 


Mobile,  Ala. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas:   My  sister  and   I   have  taken  you 
since  1908,  and  we  like  your  stories  very  much. 

We  have  many  ducks,  and  one  day  we  had  a  gopher, 
and  we  let  it  run  around  the  yard.  The  ducks  could 
not  imagine  what  it  was,  and  they  cornered  it  up  ;  but 
every  now  and  then  they  got  scared,  and  would  run  a 
little.  In  a  little  while,  some  of  them  laid  down  to 
watch  it.  They  were  a  funny  sight  to  see. 
Lovingly  your  reader, 

Frances  Sheppard  (age  12). 


Elkhorn,  Pa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  have  taken  you  for  nearly  five 
years,  and  like  you  better  than  any  other  magazine  I 
ever  read.  My  mother  took  you  when  she  was  little, 
and  we  have  some  numbers  bound  that  were  published 
in  1885. 

We  live  on  a  farm,  and  I  have  a  dog,  eight  cats,  and 
a  calf.  There  is  a  river  near  here  that  is  called 
Youghiogheny.  It  is  said  that,  a  long  time  ago,  a  white 
man  was  standing  on  its  bank,  when  an  Indian  appeared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bank.     When  the  Indian  saw 


Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  little  girl  twelve  years  old, 
and  have  taken  you  for  a  long  time.     I  am  crazy  about 
you.     Each  month,  I  read  every  word  of  you. 

I  go  to  boarding-school,  and  every  girl  in  my  class 
is  always  anxious  for  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  to  come 
and  bring  with  it  St.  Nicholas. 

Your  loving   reader, 

Josephine  Snyder. 


Taylors  Bridge,  Del. 
Dear   St.   Nicholas  :   I  have  taken  you   for  two  years 
and  almost  three.     I  have  every  copy  that  has  been  sent 
to  me,  and  I  enjoy  reading  them  very  much. 

I  live  near  where  the  Delaware  River  and  bay  meet. 
There  is  a  marble  shaft  to  mark  the  place. 

I  sometimes  get  lonesome,  because  I  have  no  brothers 
or  sisters.  But  then  I  get  out  my  old  St.  Nicholases 
and  read  them  again.  They  are  just  as  good  as  when  I 
received  them. 

Your  loving  reader, 

Edna  H.  Woodkeeper  (age  12). 


LiRHANDA,  B.  E.  Africa. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  I  enjoy  your  stories  very  much.    I 
like    "The    Lucky    Sixpence"    and    "Beatrice    of    Dene- 
wood"  the  best  of  all. 

I  am  the  daughter  of  missionaries  in  Africa.  We  live 
near  Victoria  Nyanza,  the  largest  lake  in  Africa.  We 
are  thirty  miles  from  the  terminus  of  the  Uganda  Rail- 
way, and  near  the  equator. 

One  day,  we  had  a  picnic  on  what  we  call  "Equator 
Hill."     There  is  a  little  notch  where  the  equator  passes 
over  it.     Father  says  that  perhaps   (  ?)   the  equator  has 
made  the  notch  when  the  wind  shakes  it. 
Your  sincere  reader, 

Leona  May  Hole  (age  11). 


Lapeer,  Mich. 
Dear   St.  Nicholas:   I  have  taken  you  about  one  year. 
I   think   you   are   the   most   interesting  magazine   I   ever 
read.     The  League  is  especially  interesting.     I  am  work- 
ing hard  to  get  a  badge. 

I   have  never  seen  a  letter  from  Lapeer  in  your  Let- 
ter-box. 

My  mother  took  you  when  she  was  a  little  girl.     I  can 
amuse  myself  looking  at  her  old  ones. 

I  thought  the  letter  in  the  May  number  from  Aoyama, 
Tokio.   Japan,   was   very   interesting.      I   am   sick,   but   I 
can  sit  up  in  bed  and  write.     You  amuse  me  such  a  lot 
that  I  don't  have  to  have  my  mother  at  all. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Chester  Vail  (age  9). 


ANSWERS  TO   PUZZLES   IN   THE  FEBRUARY  NUMHER 


Concealed  Doi'ble  Transpositions.  Cliarlcs  Lamb.  i.  Race, 
acre,  care.  2.  Hare,  hear,  Hera.  3.  Elba,  bale,  able.  4.  Pear,  pare, 
reap.  5.  Liar,  rail,  lair.  6.  Dens,  send,  ends.  7.  Rose,  Eros,  sore. 
8.  Veil,  evil,  Leti.  9.  Said,  dais,  aids.  10.  Mane,  name,  mean.  11. 
Stab,  labs,  bats. 

Pkimal  and  Central  Acrostic.  Initials,  Cleopatra:  central!, 
Elizabeth.  Cross-words:  i.  Clean.  2.  Lilac.  3.  Exile.  4.  Ooze::. 
5.  Plank.    6,  Album.    7.  Theme.    8.  Ratio.    9.  Abhor. 

DofBLE  Zigzag.  "  A  lie  never  lives  to  be  old."  "  The  truth  is  al 
ways  right."  Cross-words:  i.  Absent.  3.  Blight.  3.  Shield.  4. 
Attend.  5.  Brawny.  6.  Unable.  7.  Strive.  8.  Adhere.  9.  Strict 
10.  Clause.  II.  Ithaca.  12.  Avails.  13.  Brewer.  14.  Flashy.  15 
Gyrate.  16.  Sappho.  17.  Crumbs.  18.  Client.  19.  Brogan.  20. 
Alight.     21.   Decoct. 

To  ofR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  r4th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
addressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  i.s*  the  Dech.mher  Number  were  received  before  December  24  from  Katharine  Kingsland  Spencer — Kath- 
'arine  Chapman — Lothrop  Bartlett — Theodore  H.  Ames — Isabel  Shaw — Evelyn  Hillman — Claire  A.  Hepner — K.  Kenneth   Everson — Allil  and 
Adi — "  Midwood." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  December  Nu.mber  were  received  before  December  24  from  Horace  B.  Davis,  7 — Ruth  V.  A.  Spicer,  7 — 
Helen  Saxton.  7 — Victor  E.  W.  Bird,  7— Malcolm  D.  Warner,  7— Helen  T.  Scudder,  7 — Mary  L.  Ingles,  7 — "Chums,"  7 — A.  H.  Nethercot,  7 — 
Isabcjtc  ^I.  Craig,  7^Sophie  Rosenheim,  6 — Janet  Fine,  6 — Frances  Eaton,  6 — Richard  Sears,  6 — Dorotny  Gardham,  4 — Frances  K.  Marlatt,  4 
—Lucy  <).  Ix:wton,  4— G.  B.  Murray,  2— H.  L.  F.  Bucknall,  2— G.  P.  Howell,  Jr.,  2— I.  Redmond,  2— E.  Dickson,  2— "The  Webbs,"  2— R.  E. 
Shevitz,  2 — C.  F.  Chandler,  2 — H.  Case,  2— F.  Floyd,  Jr.,  2 — J.  W.  Vandercook,  2 — M.  Arrowsmith,  2 — C.  G.  Hawkins,  2— R.  Champion,  2 — 
C.  M  Rich,  2— J.  H.  Kramer.  2— E-  Osius,  2— C.  A.  Hobbs,  2— R.  L,  Wiel.  2— T.  Faucctt,  i— B.  R.  Simcox,  i-E.  M.  Sutcliffe,  1— W.  Mar- 
ting,  i-N.  Knight,  1— .\.  Bell,  i  — W.  Wilson,  i— T.  M.  Bancroft,  i— D.  M.  Pickett,  i— C.  Smith,  i— C.  Rapp,  i— E.  C.  D.  Mackay,  i— M. 
Bliss,  I— R.  Hall,  I— H.  Schnicwind,  1— E.  Crowell,  i— V.  Eddy,  i— J.  H.  Bresler,  i— F.  E.  Hall,  i— R.  Read,  i-M.  A.  Crews,  i— H.  A. 
Salinger,  i — S.  Burrage,  i — F.  Mitchell,  1 — J.  Gruener,  I — R.  V.  Hyde,  1 — E.  Ropes,  i — G.  Cook,  i— B.  L.  Schoenbaechlcr,  i. 


Central  Acrostic.  Louisa  Alcott.  Cross-words:  i.  PiLot.  2. 
Gloom.  3.  Abuse.  4.  Naiad.  5.  Inset.  6.  PrAnk.  7.  I.eAse. 
8.  Mol.ly.    9.  Incog.     10.  Crowd.     11.  BuTle.     12.  InTer. 

Diagonal.  Washington.  Cross-words;  1.  Wilderness.  2.  Mar- 
supials. 3.  Despondent.  4.  Nightshade.  5.  Fictitious.  6.  Brigan- 
line.     7.  Congregate.     8.  Incidental.     9.  Recreation.     10.  Habitation. 

Conundrum.     Hatch-et. Cross-word  Enigma.     Herring. 

Novel  Double  Zigzag.  Primal  zigzag,  primrose:  final  zigzag, 
amethyst;  I  to  8,  February;  9  to  17,  valentine.  Cross-words:  i. 
Petal.  2.  Priam.  3.  Infer.  4.  Ambit.  5.  Ruche.  6.  Coyly.  7. 
Sense.     8.  Verst. 

Illustrated  Numerical  E.SIGMA.  "Hail  to  thy  returning  festi- 
val, old  Bishop  Valentine!  " 

Arithmetical  Puzzle.     Jack  was  twelve  and  his  father  sixty- 


CONNECTING   PYRAMIDS 


o     o 

I       O       ( 

oil  o 


0       0       0 

o     OHIO     I 
1000 


)     o     0 
o  ixo 

>       O        0 


0       0 

0        0       0 

3        0x0       I 

0        0        0 


In  this  puzzle  the  words  read  both  ways,  as  in  a  word- 
scjuarc,  but  form  triangles.     Example : 

E 

N     N 

TOT 

E     A     A     E 

R     H     R     H     R 

in  which  the  words  Enter,  Noah,  Tar,   Eh.  and   R  read 
in  two  ways. 

"I.     I.  Pipes.     2.  Employed.     3.  .\n  insect.     4.  A  boy's 
nickname.     5.  In  restoring. 

II.  I.  Something  lean  and  rough.  2.  A  tribe.  3.  A 
fragment  of  cloth.     4.  -An  article.     5.  In  restoring. 

III.  I.  A  drawing  up  of  the  shoulders.  2.  Garden 
implements.  3.  A  color.  4.  A  personal  pronoun.  5.  In 
restoring. 


IV.  I.  Raised.  2.  Went  on  horseback.  3.  An  ex- 
alted lyric  poem.  4.  A  personal  pronoun.  5.  In  re- 
storing. 

V.  I.  A  kernel.     2.  To  shower.     3.  The  atmosphere. 

4.  Surrounded  by.     5.  In  restoring. 

VI.  I.  To  moan.  2.  A  quantity  of  paper.  3.  The 
kernel  of  a  cereal  grass.     4.  A  part  of  the  verb  to  be. 

5.  In  restoring. 

VII.  I.  A  relative.  2.  A  thought.  3.  A  kind  of  fish. 
4.  An  abbreviation  for  "chartered  accountant."  5.  In 
restoring. 

VIII.  I.  A  recess.  2.  Within.  3.  The  abbreviation 
for  certain  small  coins.  4.  An  exclamation.  5.  In  re- 
storing. 

IX.  I.  Loud  sound.  2.  An  obsolete  word  for  anoint. 
3.  A  colored  fluid.  4.  The  abbreviation  of  the  title  of  a 
canonized  person.     5.  In  restoring. 

X.  I.  Grand.  2.  A  medley.  3.  Huge.  4.  An  exclama- 
tion.    5.  In  restoring. 

PHILIP  FK.\.NKLIN   (age  14),  Honor  Member. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  CENTRAL  ACROSTIC 

All  of  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  central  letters  will  spell  one  of  the  United 
States. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  city  of  South  Carolina.  2.  A 
country  of  Europe.  3.  A  river  of  Africa.  4.  A  county 
of  England.  5.  A  river  of  Hungary.  6.  One  of  the 
principal  rivers  of  Germany,  navigable  as  far  as 
Miinden. 

JULIET  THOMPSo.N   (age   12),  League  Member. 
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{Gold  Badge. 
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19 
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10 

SOME  SHIPS  OF  1813 

Each  of  the  eleven  little  pictures  shown  represents  a 
ship  that  took  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  What  are  the 
names  of  the  eleven  ships? 

XOVEI,  NUMERICAI.  ACROSTIC 

Silver  Badge  won  June,  iQll) 
Following  the  numbers  from   i 
through    74,    twelve    things    asso- 
ciated  with   war  may  be  spelled 
out. 

Cross-words:  i.  To  wander. 
2.  Rigid.  3.  Physical  exertion. 
4.  Curiously.  5.  A  theater  for 
nuisical  performances.  6.  Show- 
ery. 7.  A  familiar  bird.  8.  To 
flinch.  g.  Rhythm.  10.  Com- 
-plete.  II.  To  let  down.  12. 
The  edible  production  of  certain 
vegetable  grO'Wths.  13.  To  dis- 
trust. 14.  A  large  spoon.  15. 
Nap.  16.  Supports. 

WYLLvs  p.  .MIES   (age  15). 

CONNECTING  'WORDS 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
Each    of    the    words    described    contains    four    letters. 
Use  the  last  two  letters  of  the  first  word   for  the  first 
two  of  the  second  word,  and  so  on. 

I.  To  burn  to  a  cinder.  2.  Parched.  3.  Averse  to 
labor.  4.  A  famous  king.  5.  To  curve.  6.  To  crack. 
7.  Quadrumanous  animals.  8.  To  discern,  g.  A  pile  to 
be  burned.     10.  To  depend  on. 

ALVIN    E.   BLOMQUIST    (age    l6). 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  moon,  but  not  in  earth  ; 
My  second  in  death,  but  not  in  birth  : 
My  third  is  in  tack,  but  not  in  nail  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  robin,  but  not  in  quail ; 
My  fifth  is  in  cent,  but  not  in  dollar  ; 
My  sixtJi  is  in  shirt,  but  not  in  collar  ; 
My  seventh  's  in  night,  but  not  in  day; 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  famous  play. 

MARIAN  HAYNES   (age  12),  League  Member. 

DOUBI.E  ACROSTIC 

(Stiver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 
When  the  following  nineteen  words  have  been  rightly 
guessed  and  written  one  below  another,  the  initials  will 
spell  a  quotation.  Whose  words  they  are,  is  told  by  the 
final  letters  of  the  last  nine  words  :  and  the  final  letters 
of  the  first  ten  words  will  spell  the  name  given  to  a  sen- 


tence which  reads  the  same  backward  or  forward.  The 
quotation  spelled  by  the  initials  is  a  fine  e.xainple  of 
such  a  sentence. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  A  famous  writer 
of  very  short  stories.  2.  A  preparation  from  cocoa- 
seeds.  3.  To  mark  with  a  name.  4.  Listlessness.  5.  To 
arouse.  6.  To  improve.  7.  Flavor.  8.  One  of  the 
United  States,  g.  A  name  associated  with  an  annua! 
race  in  England.  10.  A  river  of  Europe.  11.  A  femi- 
nine name.  12.  A  great  country  of  Asia.  13.  A  long, 
narrow  piece  of  leather.  14.  A  name  borne  by  two  of 
the  Bahama  Islands.  15.  Part  of  a  wagon.  16.  Our 
national  bird.  17.  A  place  of  restraint.  18.  The  area 
drained  by  a  river,     ig.  A  collection  of  maps. 

vernita  c.  havnes  (age  13). 

NUMERICAX  ENIGMA 

I  am  composed  of  fifty-five  letters,  and  form  a  quota- 
tion from  Plato. 

My  50-17  is  not  out.  My  35-28-8  is  a  pronoun.  My 
38-30-20-11  is  to  exhibit.  My  4-26-23-48  is  a  small 
bird.  My  2i-g-4i-4g  is  an  order  of  knighthood.  My 
24-32-53-15  is  to  survey.  My  55-47-33-43  is  celebrity. 
My  27-2-1 2-1  g-7  is  destitute  of  color.  My  45-31-36- 
42-46  is  an  Egyptian  divinity.  My  i3-5-2g-i-54-40  is 
diminutive.  My  34-37-1 0-18-3-44  is  a  season.  My 
i6-52-6-22-5i-3g-i4-25  is  to  gather  together. 

M.\TiLDA  VAN  siCLEN  (age  15),  Lcaguc  Member. 

QUINTUPLE  BEHEADINGS  ANT)  QUADRirPLE 
CURTAILINGS 

{Gold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  won  November,  jq/l) 
Example:  Quintuply  behead  and  quadruply  curtail  mod- 
est, and  leave  a  number.     Answer,  unpre-ten-ding. 
In  the  same  way  behead  and  curtail : 

1.  Essentials,  and  leave  "children  of  a  larger  growth." 

2.  Bountifully,  and  leave  a  cold  substance. 

3.  Disputes,  and  leave  a  domestic  animal. 

4.  Explainable,  and  lea\'e  a  pronoun. 

5.  Excessively,  and  leave  epoch. 

6.  Relating  to  mythology,  and  leave  an  unhewed  piece 
of  wood. 

7.  Uncontrollable,  and  leave  to  grow  old. 

8.  The  office  of  governor,  and  leave  a  conjunction. 

g.  Incomprehensible,  and  leave  a  machine  invented 
by  Eli  Whitney. 

10.  Freedom  from  control,  and  leave  finish. 

11.  Inundations,  and  leave  abject. 

12.  The  act  of  foreboding,  and  leave  a  dignified  poem. 
When   all   the   words   have   been   rightly   guessed,   the 

initials  of  the  twelve  three-letter  words  will  spell  the 
name  of  a  very  famous  artist  who  was  born  in  March. 

MARGARET    SPAL'LDING    (age    I2). 
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'T  w.\s  in  the  April  of  the  year. 

.\  Stratford  child  was  born, 
.And  earth  has  held  an  added  cheer 

Since  that  far  April  morn. 

Xow  while  the  voice  of  .April  calls, 
'Mid  song  and  whir  of  wing, 

We  muse  within  these  royal  walls — 
The  birth-room  of  a  king! 

.A  humble  room,  in  sooth,  it  seems, 

Low  ceiling— dingy  wall; 
Yet  here  began  the  wondrous  dreams 

That  hold  the  w^orld  in  thrall. 


He  roamed  along  the  Avon-stream, 
Or  leaned  above  its  brim; 

And  evermore  its  quiet  dream 
Was  sweetest  charm  to  him. 

He  came  to  earth  so  long  ago!  — 
Three  hundred  years,  they  say; 

Long  since  he  w'cnt,  as  all  must  go, 
But  still  he  lives  to-day; 

The  y'ears  can  never  make  him  old ; 

The  echoes  of  his  strains, 
The  songs  he  sang,  the  tales  he  told, 

Thev  live  while  love  remains. 


The  hearth  fire  flickered  faint  and  low. 

Without  a  hint  of  flame; 
The  embers  kept  a  hidden  glow' 

Tlic  .April  day  he  came. 

His  youth  was  such  as  others  knew ; 

His  childhood  not  o'erwrought ; 
He  mused  and  dreamed  the  young  years  thro', 

.And  learned  as  Nature  taught. 

His  mind  was  quick  to  understand 

The  voices  of  the  air, 
.And  Nature  led  him  by  the  hand, 

.And  showed  him  treasures  rare. 


Had  he  not  come  to  Stratford-town 

Reside  the  .Avon-stream,— 
Had  he  not  worn  the  poet's  crown 

.And  dreamed  the  poet's  dream. 

How  poor  the  world  of  song  had  been  ! 

How  void  the  realm  of  art ! 
What  voice  had  made  the  whole  world  kin  ? 

Or  read  the  human  heart? 

He  found  in  everything  some  good, 

In  homely  ill  some  grace ; 
He  oped  the  gates  of  .Arden-wood 

To  all  the  weary  race  ; 
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The  tongues  that  whisper  in  the  trees. 

In  leafy  shadows  dim. 
The  murmurs  of  the  laden  bees, 

Were  full  of  song  to  him. 

Sermons  in  stones  his  spirit  heard 
Whose  wisdom  he  could  tell. 

And  Nature's  every  sound  and  word 
His  being  pondered  well. 

Books  in  the  running  brooks  he  found 
And  read  their  limpid  lore : 

To  music  of  the  runnel's  sound 
He  conned  their  lessons  o'er. 

Such  grace  was  in  his  word  and  deed. 

Such  wisdom  in  his  plan. 
That  all  the  world  in  him  may  read 

The  love  of  fellow-man. 

What  matchless  beings  wise  and  good, 

Stepped  forth  at  his  command  ! 
What  royal  types  of  womanhood 

He  led  through  all  the  land! 

Here  bv  his  humble  ingleside, 
We  muse  and  dream  anew. 

While  maid  and  matron  hither  glide, 
And  pass  in  dim  review : 
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Ulitlic  Beatrice,  the-  unbcguik'il, 
•  irave  Portia,  fair  aiul  wise: 

Miranda.  Xature's  chaniiitig  cliilil. 
And  Cclia  in  disguise: 

Sweet  Prrdila.  the  shepherdess. 

Hcnnioiic.  the  tried; 
Cordelia,  scorned   lor  loving  less. 

And  young  Lorenzo's  Pride. 

And  one  goes  by  with  sad  regrets— 
Her  father's  joy  and  pride : 

With  rosemary,  rue,  and  violets. 
That  withered  when  he  died  ! 


Helena,  robed  in  patience  meet, 
That  baseness  could  not   fret ; 

And  Desdeinona.  chaste  and  sweet, 
And  Romeo's  Juliet. 

Viola.  Hero.  Imogen, 

With  Isabella  good; 
And  Rosalind  of  Arden  green  — 

Sweet  rose  of  womanhood  ! 

—They  pass;  — the  wains  go  up  and  down 

And  call  us  from  our  dream, 
At  twilight  in  old  Stratford-town. 

Beside  the  Avon-stream. 


GAME 
I  LOVE 

Francis  Ouimet 

C^ational  Golf  Champion 
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LEADING  GOLFERS   WHO  BEGAN    AS  SCHOOL-IiOYS 

A  SURPRISING  number  of  golfers  who  have  won 
high  honors  on  the  hnks  the  last  few  years,  first 
came  into  prominence  during  their  school-boy 
days,  and  had  their  early  experiences  in  golfing 
competition  while  participating  in  interscholastic 
tournaments  or  championships.  I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect in  classing  among  such  the  national  amateur 
champion  of  the  present,  Mr.  Jerome  D.  Travers ; 
the  runner-up  for  the  1913  championship.  Mr. 
John  G.  Anderson:  a  former  national  titleholder, 
Mr.  Eben  M.  Byers ;  Mr.  Frederick  Herreshoff, 
runner-up  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Hilton  for  the  national 
title  in  1911;  Mr.  Charles  E.  Evans,  Jr.,  that  re- 
markable young  golfer  of  the  Chicago  district, 
not  to  mention  many  others.  For  myself,  I  can 
look  back  upon  my  golfing  days  while  a  pupil  in 
the  high  school  at  Brookline,  Massachusetts,  not 
only  with  a  feeling  of  the  pleasure  then  derived 
from  the  game,  but  also  with  the  conviction  that 
a  great  many  points  which  I  learned  then  have 
since  stood  me  in  good  stead. 

It  was  as  a  school-boy  golfer  that  I  first  had 
that  feeling  of  satisfaction  which  comes  in  win- 
ning a  tournament,  and  it  was  as  a  school-boy 
golfer  that  I  learned  a  few  things  which  perhaps 
may  be  useful  to  some  boys  who  are  pupils  in 
school  now  and  who  are  interested  in  golf.  It 
was  only  six  years  ago,  in  1908,  that  I  took  part 
for  the  first  time  in  an  interscholastic  tourna- 
ment, at  the  Wollaston  Golf  Club,  and  I  may  as 
well  say,  right  here,  that  I  did  not  win  the  title ; 
the  fact  is  that  I  barely  qualified,  my  85  being 
only  one  stroke  better  than  the  worst  score  in 
the  championship  qualifying  division.     The  best 
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score  was  74,  wliich  I  must  sa\'  was  extraordi- 
narily good  for  such  a  course  as  that  on  which 
the  event  was  played.  It  is  a  fine  score  there  to- 
day for  any  golfer,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  men. 
In  my  first  round  of  match  play,  fortune  favored 
me,  only  to  make  me  the  victim  of  its  caprices 
in  the  second  round,  when  I  was  defeated  2  up 
and  I  to  play  by  the  eventual  winner  of  the 
championship  title,  Carl  Anderson.  It  was  in- 
ability to  run  down  putts  of  about  three  feet  in 
length  which  cost  me  that  match,  and,  to  my  sor- 
row, I  have  passed  through  that  same  experience 
more  than  once  since  leaving  school.  But  what 
I  recollect  distinctly  about  that  match,  aside  from 
my  troubles  of  the  putting-greens,  was  that  I  felt 
nervous  from  the  start,  for  it  was  my  first  "big" 
match.  I  mention  this  because  it  has  its  own  lit- 
tle lesson,  which  is  that  the  chances  of  winning 
are  less  when  the  thought  of  winning  is  so  much 
on  the  mind  as  to  affect  the  nerves. 


PLAY  YOUR  OW.N    GA.ME 

In  the  following  year,  1909,  I  won  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Greater  Boston  Interscholastic 
Golf  Association,  the  tournament  being  played 
at  the  Commonwealth  Country  Club,  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  Only  one  match  was  at  all  close, 
that  one  going  to  the  sixteenth  green.  The  final, 
at  thirty-six  holes,  I  won  by  10  up  and  9  to  play. 
In  that  tournament  I  learned  a  lesson  invaluable, 
which  was  to  avoid  trying  to  play  every  shot 
equally  well  with  my  opponent.  In  other  words, 
there  were  boys  in  that  tournament  who  were 
vastly  my  superiors  in  long  hitting.  Frequently 
thev  were  reaching  the  green  in  tvv'o  shots  where  I 
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required  three,  or  else  they  were  getting  there 
with  a  drive  and  a  mashy  shot  where  I  required 
two  long  shots.  But,  fortunately.  I  was  of  a  tem- 
perament at  tliat  time  which  enabled  me  to  go 
along  my  own  way,  never  trying  to  hit  the  ball 
beyond  my  natural  strength  in  order  to  go  as  far 
as  my  opponent,  and  making  up  for  lack  of  dis- 
tance by  accuracy  of  direction  and  better  putting. 
My  advice  to  any  boy  is  to  play  his  own  game, 
irrespective  of  what  his  op])onent  does.  This 
does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  a  boy  should  lose 
his  ambition  to  improve  bis  game,  or  that  he 
should  be  content  with  moderate  distance  when 
he  might  be  able  to  do  better.  Rut  the  time  for 
striving  to  do  better  than  in  the  i)ast  is  not  when 
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aml>itiiiii  is  aroused  merely  through  the  desire  to 
win  some  one  inatch  or  to  outhit  some  opponent. 
The  average  boy  or  man  who  strives  in  some  one 
match  to  hit  the  ball  harder  than  he  does  nor- 
mally, generally  finds  that,  instead  of  getting 
greater  distance,  he  is  only  spoiling  his  natural 
game.  Then,  the  harder  he  tries,  the  worse  he 
gets,  (ireatcr  distance  on  the  drive,  as  well  as 
accuracy  in  all  departments  of  the  game,  conies 
through  practice  and  natural  development,  rather 
than  through  the  extra  efforts  of  some  one  round. 
In  that  tournaincnt  at  the  Commonwealth 
Country  Club,  which  gave  me  the  first  champion- 
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golf.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Heinrich  Schmidt, 
of  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  the  young  player 
who,  in  the  spring  of  1913.  made  such  a  great 
showing  in  the  British  amateur  championship. 
Even  at  that  time.  "Heinie,"  as  we  called  him, 
was  a  more  than  ordinarily  good  golfer,  and  he 
was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  possible  winners 
of  the  championship.  It  was  one  of  his  Worces- 
ter team-mates,  Arthur  Knight,  who  put  him  out 
of  the  running,  in  a  match  that  went  two  extra 
holes.  "Heinie's"  twin  brother,  Karl,  who  looked 
so  much  like  him  that  it  was  difiicult  to  tell  the 
two  apart,  also  was  in  the  tournament,  and 
among  others  were  Dana  Wingate,  present  cap- 
tain of  the  Harvard  varsity  base-ball  nine;  For- 
rester Ainsworth.  the  sterling  half-back  on  the 
^'ale  foot-ball  eleven  last  fall,  and  Fletcher  Gill, 
who  since  has  played  on  the  Williams  College 
golf  team. 

THE    PI.^ASURE    OF    HEIXG    DEFEATED    liECAUSE    YOUR 
OPPO.XENT   HAS   PLAYED  BETTER  GOLF 

The  following  year,  1910,  I  was  honored  with 
election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Greater  Boston 
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Interscholastic  Golf  Association,   which  did  not,     final  by  2  up  and  i  to  play  from  R.  W.  Gleason, 
however,  help  nie  to  retain  the  championship  ti-     later  a  member  of  the  Williams  College  team, 
tie,  for  that  year  the  winner  was  Arthur  Knight.         From  my  own  experiences  in  school-boy  golf, 
of  Worcester.  I    should    be    an    enthusiastic    supporter    of    any 

The    interesting    tournament    was    played    on     movement  tending  to  make  the  game   a   greater 
the  links  of  the  Woodland  Golf  Club  at  Auburn-     factor  in  the  athletic  life  of  school-boys,  or,  for 

that  matter,  in  the  colleges.  I  do  think,  however, 
that  it  should  come  under  more  direct  super- 
vision of  older  heads,  and  that  boys  should  be 
taught  not  only  how  to  play  the  game,  but  that 
they  should  have  impressed  upon  them  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  game  that  demands  absolute  honesty. 

.\   GREAT  GAME  FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
OF  CHARACTER 

I  HAVE  known  instances  where,  in  school-boy 
tournaments,  scores  have  been  returned  which 
were  surprisingly  low,  and  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  such  scores,  appearing  in  print,  have 
brought  a  tinge  of  suspicion  upon  the  boys  re- 
turning them.  Such  instances  would  be  rare  if 
proper  methods  were  taken  to  explain  to  the  boys 
that  golf  is  a  game  which  puts  them  strictly  on 
their  honor.  They  should  be  taught  to  realize 
that  winning  is  not  everything  in  the  game :  that 
a  prize  won  through  trickery,  either  in  turning 
in  a  wrong  score  or  moving  the  ball  to  give  it  a 
more  desirable  position,  gives  no  lasting  pleasure. 
Any  boy  winning  a  prize  by  such  methods  would 
in  later  life  want  to  have  it  out  of  his  sight. 
Every  time  he  looked  at  it,  he  would  have  a  feel- 
ing of  contempt  for  himself  for  having  adopted 
dishonest  methods.  Under  proper  supervision, 
golf  can  be  made  a  great  agency  in  the  schools 
for  the  development  of  character;  a  game  which 
will  teach  the  boy  to  be  honest  with  himself  and 
with  others. 


ma 
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dale,  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  qualifying  round 
I  was  medalist,  with  a  score  of  JJ.  Singularly 
enough,  I  had  that  same  score  in  winning  my 
match  of  the  first  round,  and  also  had  a  yy  in  the 
second  round ;  but  on  that  occasion  it  was  not 
good  enough  to  win  ;  for  Francis  Mahan,  one  of 
my  team-mates  from  Brookline  High  School, 
was  around  with  a  brilliant  yTf  whereby  he  won 
by  3  up  and  2  to  play.  It  was  beautiful  golf  for 
a  boy  (for  a  man  either,  as  far  as  that  goes), 
and  the  loss  of  the  title,  under  such  circum- 
stances, left  nothing  for  me  to  regret.  It  always 
has  struck  me  that  for  any  one  who  truly  loves 
the  game  of  golf,  there  is  even  a  pleasure  in  be- 
ing defeated  when  you  have  played  first-class 
golf  yourself,  and  have  been  beaten  only  because 
your  opponent  has  played  even  better.  It  cer- 
tainly was  so  in  that  case,  and  I  was  sorry  that 
Mahan  could  not  keep  up  the  gait  in  his  other 
matches.  He  was  beaten  by  the  eventual  winner 
of  the  tournament.  Arthur  Knight,  in  the  semi- 
final   round.    Knight   winning   the   thirtv-si.x-hole 


SUGGESTIONS    FOR    1  .XTERSCHOLASTIC    TOUR.NAMEXTS 

-As  president  of  the  Greater  Boston  Interscho- 
lastic Golf  Association  for  one  year,  I  naturally 
had  an  opportunity  to  get  a  thorough  insight 
into  the  manner  of  conducting  a  school-boy  tour- 
nament, and  I  have  one  or  two  ideas  which  may 
be  worth  setting  forth.  One  is  that,  in  the  quali- 
fying round  of  a  school-boy  tournament,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  pair  boys  from  differ- 
ent schools,  instead  of  having  the  pairings  hap- 
hazard or  allowing  the  boys  to  pair  up  according 
to  their  own  desires.  One  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tages of  a  school-boy  tournament,  aside  from  its 
development  of  a  boy's  competitive  skill,  is  that 
it  brings  boys  from  different  schools  and  districts 
into  closer  relationship;  new  individual  friend- 
ships   are    formed,   and   a   possible   spirit   of   an- 
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tagonism  gives  way  to  a  wholesome  rivalry.  Golf 
being  a  game  where  there  is  no  direct  physical 
contact  between  the  two  boys,  provides  a  happy 

medium   for  the   intermingling  of   many  boys  of  I.v    the 

all   ages   and   sizes,   to    form   new   acquaintances,  hearted 

expand  old  ones,  exchange  ideas,  and  engage  in  a  whereas 

game  which  has  much  more  vigor  to  it  than  the  there   is 

average  school-boy  realizes.  the  tide. 

Probably  more  than  one  first-class  golfer  has  that  the 

been  lost  to  the  world  of  golf  through  a  defeat  ploit  my 


.MENTAL    ATTITfDE    —MY    FIRST     MATCH 
WITH    MR.    ANDERSON 

second  place,  the  hoy  who  is  down- 
has  little  chance  to  regain  lost  ground, 
by  plodding  along  and  doing  his  best, 
no  knowing  what  may  happen  to  turn 
To  illustrate  this  point,  with  the  hope 
reader  will  not  think  I  am  trying  to  ex- 
own  success,  I  shall  not  soon  forget  a 


TlIK    BOY    WHO    IS    DOW.NllEAKTliL)    MAS    1.1  III. i:    CIIA.NCE    TO    REGAIN    LOST    GROUND. 


administered  to  some  promising  player  in  a 
school-boy  tournament.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
(perhaps  doubly  so  to  one  who  has  been  so  en- 
thusiastic over  the  game  from  childhood  as  I 
have  been)  that  many  boys  become  apathetic 
over  the  game  after  losing  a  match  which  they 
hoped,  perhaps  expected,  to  win;  whereas  if  their 
team  lost  in  base-ball  or  foot-ball,  they  would  be 
just  as  eager  to  go  in  to  win  the  next  game  on 
the  schedule.  But  in  golf,  the  individual  alone 
bears  the  brunt  of  his  defeat:  he  cannot  deceive 
himself  into  the  idea  that  it  was  his  neighbor, 
rather  than  himself,  who  was  responsible  for 
losing.  lie  should  bear  in  mind  that  in  golf  no 
one  is  immune  from  defeat,  and  that  when  an 
opponent  is  winning  a  match,  it  is  far  lietter  to 
study  the  methods  by  which  he  is  gaining  the 
masterv  than  to  bemoan  the  fickleness  of  fate. 


match  which  I  had  as  a  school-boy  against  Mr. 
John  G.  Anderson,  a  master  in  tha  Fessenden 
School  at  West  Xewton,  Massachusetts,  and  last 
year's  well-known  runner-up  for  the  national 
championship. 

This  match  was  an  occasion  when  the  Brook- 
line  High  team  played  a  team  representing  Fes- 
senden School.  The  boys  of  Urookline  were 
older  and  larger  than  those  of  Fessenden.  so  Mr. 
.•\ndcrson  was  allowed  to  play  for  the  latter  in 
order  to  help  equalize  matters.  It  fell  to  my  lot 
to  oppose  him.  Of  course  I  had  not  the  slightest 
expectation  of  winning,  but  resolved  to  do  the 
best  I  could,  at  any  rate,  and  make  the  margin 
of  my  defeat  as  small  as  possible.  With  such  a 
state  of  mind,  my  play  was  better  than  I  could 
have  dreamed  possible.  Twice  during  the  round 
I   holed  chip   shots   from  off  the  green,  and,   al- 
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most  to  my  own  consternation  as  I  recall  it,  I 
defeated  Mr.  Anderson,  putting  in  two  rounds  of 
36  over  the  nine-hole  Albemarle  course.  I  hope 
Mr.  Anderson  will  forgive  my  telling  this,  if  he 
happens  to  see  the  account :  my  reason  being  to 
assure  every  boy  that  in  golf  there  is  always  a 


'JUbl     V.Lij    nil'.    HU.NKLRS    I'AKUON    ruK 
HAVING    DISTURBED    IT  !  " 


chance  to  win,  no  matter  how  stiff  the  odds  may 
seem  in  advance. 

Sometimes  I  think  that  there  is  no  better  men- 
tal attitude,  going  into  a  match,  than  the  one  I 
liad  when  I  played  that  match  with  Mr.  Ander- 
son. It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  average  school- 
boy golfer  is  a  bit  prone  to  getting  himself 
worked  into  a  state  of  high  nervous  tension 
thinking  about  his  match  to  come  and  wondering 
what  his  chances  are  of  winning.  He  begins  to 
worry  over  the  outcome  hours  before  the  match, 
and  perhaps  has  a  more  or  less  sleepless  night 
from  the  knowledge  that  in  to-morrow's  match 
he  faces  one  of  the  favorites  for  the  school-boy 
title.  Consequently,  he  neither  has  his  full  men- 
tal nor  physical  equipment  with  him  when  it 
comes  to  the  actual  playing  of  the  match,  and  the 
least  bit  of  hard  luck  is  apt  to  throw  him  off  his 
stride. 

Now  every  school-boy  golfer  should  bear  in 
mind  that  one  match  does  not  constitute  a  golfing 
career      It  is  not  possible  for  two  to  win  in  the 


same  match,  and  the  other  boy's  hopes  of  win- 
ning are  just  as  strong  as  yours.  Even  if  he 
wins  to-day's  match,  there  are  many  to-morrows 
coming,  when  it  may  be  your  turn  to  come  out 
on  top.  Then  there  also  is  this  to  be  borne  in 
mind  :  the  boy  who  defeats  you  in  one  match  may 
be  your  opponent  in  a  subsequent  tournament, 
and,  in  the  second  instance,  the  result  is  reversed. 
Therein  is  double  satisfaction,  for  if  he  is  play- 
ing as  well  as  he  did  in  the  first  instance,  you 
must  be  playing  considerably  better,  and  there  is 
pleasure,  also  encouragement,  in  that  thought. 


DON  T      GET    MAD,       BUT    APOLOCIZE    TO 
THE   BUNKER  ! 

.A  BOY  should  learn,  as  one  of  his  first  lessons 
in  golf,  that  it  does  not  pay  to  get  "mad,"  to  use 
that  common  expression.  Bunkers  are  put  on  a 
golf  course  not  to  provoke  any  player's  wrath, 
but  to  compel  him  to  play  a  scientific  game.  If 
the  player  gets  into  one  of  these  bunkers,  it  is 
not  the  bunker's  fault,  but  his  own.  If  he  could 
only  teach  himself  to  take  that  point  of  view,  he 
might  almost  bring  himself  around  to  the  point 
where,  instead  of  uttering  some  angry  word 
over  the  situation,  he  would  beg  the  bunker's 
pardon  for  having  disturbed  it.  That,  perhaps, 
may  be  using  a  millennium  viewpoint,  but,  after 
all,  is  n't  that  the  proper  view  to  take  of  the 
matter? 

Nothing  is  gained  by  getting  angered  over  the 
outcome  of  any  particular  shot.  During  my 
school-boy  days,  I  remember  playing  a  match 
once  with  a  boy  who  might  have  become  a  good 
player  only  for  his  temper.  He  could  not,  appar- 
ently, bring  himself  to  see  that  the  more  worked 
up  he  became  over  his  bad  shots,  the  less  chance 
he  had  of  making  a  good  one.  We  were  playing 
a  match  on  a  Boston  course,  and  at  the  fourth 
hole  he  topped  a  shot  into  long  grass,  then  played 
a  poor  second,  and  immediately  walked  over  to 
a  tree,  where  he  smashed  the  club  with  which  he 
had  played  the  second  shot.  At  the  next  hole, 
he  sliced  into  some  woods,  failed  to  get  out  on 
his  second,  and  deliberately  smashed  another 
good  iron.  Before  we  had  played  the  home  hole, 
he  had  thrown  away  his  putter. 

How  much  chance  had  a  player  with  that  dis- 
position to  improve  his  game?  Furthermore,  no 
boy  should  enter  a  match  without  realizing  that 
his  feelings  are  not  the  only  ones  to  be  consid- 
ered. He  has  an  opponent,  and,  even  though  the 
other  is  an  opponent,  in  a  competitive  sense,  at 
the  same  time  each  is  supposed  to  be  playing  the 
game  for  the  enjoyment  there  is  in  it,  and  when 
one   player   gets  provoked   to   a   point    where  his 
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temper  altogether  gets  the  better  of  him,  there 
is  not  much  chance  for  the  other  to  gain  any 
pleasure  out  of  a  round. 


THE   SCIIOOL-BOY   ACE    IS  THE   BEST  TIME   FOR 
ACQl'IRING   A   GOOD  STYLE   OF   I'LAY 

The  school-boy  age  is  the  most  advantageous 
period  for  acquiring  a  good  style  of  play.  The 
muscles  arc  pliant,  the  swing  is  free,  and  the 
average  boy  is  apt  to  have  a  good,  natural  swing 
even  without  any  instructions.  I"or  all  that,  he 
should,  if  possible,  seek  a  little  advice  from  those 
older  and  better  experienced  in  the  .game,  in  or- 
der not  to  get  some  bad  fault  in  his  swing  which, 
as  he  grows  older,  will  prove  adverse  to  his 
game. 

Perhaps  the  idea  may  not  lie  practicable,  but  I 
cannot  see  why  it  would  not  be  possible  to  have 
a  little  elementary  instruction  for  the  pupils  in 
the   city   high   schools  on   the   [iroper   method   of 


swinging  the  club.  Why  would  it  not  be  possi- 
ble for  a  city  to  hire  a  golf  professional  to  de- 
monstrate, in  school  gynmasiums,  the  proper 
method  of  swinging  the  club? 

I'aithful  effort  and  earnest  endeavor  to  im- 
prove one's  game  as  a  school-boy  are  apt  not  only 
to  lead  to  success  in  the  school-boy  competitive 
ranks,  but  they  pave  the  way  to  later  successes 
on  the  links  in  a  more  general  way.  Moreover, 
beyond  the  high  school  there  is  the  college,  and 
intercollegiate  golf  has  quite  a  niche  of  its  own, 
beckoning  the  school-boy  to  enter  its  circle. 
Xearly  every  school-boy  who  is  at  all  athletically 
inclined  and  who  has  ambition  to  go  to  college 
would  like  to  shine  there  in  some  branch  of 
sports.  He  may  not  be  physically  endowed  for 
foot-ball;  he  may  lack  the  requisite  qualities  to 
make  the  base-ball  team,  the  track  team,  or  the 
rowing  squad.  At  the  same  time,  be  might  be  a 
leader  in  golf,  triumphing  over  men  far  his  su- 
periors in  physiipie. 


SA\'ED    B\  "APRIL    I^OOL!" 

JA'   CI.AK.X    I.    l)l-:XTO.\ 


Francis,  Diiki;  of  I.orruine,  is  nn  historical-character.      lie  was  born  in  170S,  succeeded  liis   falhir,  Leopiild,  in  1729, 
and  died  in  1765. 

In  Chamber's  "  Book  of  Days,"  page  462,  is  found  the  legend  embodied  in  the  follovvins;  verses.  Since  the  Krcnch 
adopted  the  custom  of  "April  foolinj;"  long  before  the  English  did,  it  will  be  seen  that  h.-id  the  duke  and  his  wife  been 
confined  in  an  English  town  instead  of  the  French  one,  Nantes,  they  might  not  so  easily  have  escaped.  This  legend 
is  also  told  in  various  books  of  old  customs  and  curiosities. 


Have  you  heard  the  little  story. 
Running  like  a  thread  of  gold 

Through  the  warp  and  woof  of  legend- 
Legends  often  grimly  told? 

Francis.  Lorraine's  duke  and  master, 
With  his  noble,  stately  wife, 

In  the  town  of  Xantes  were  captives; 
Hard  and  sad  their  prison  life. 

But  some  friend  with  tender   feeling 

Peasant's  garb  for  each  prepared ; 
Thus  arrayed,  and  bearing  burdens, 

Forth  for  home  they  boldly  fared. 
At  the  city  gates,  the  sentry 

Heeded  not  the  peasant  pair,— 
He  with  hod  upon  his  shoulder, 

She  with  baskets  as  her  .share. 

To  the  fair  and  open  country 

On  they  trtidged  with  humble  mien. 

Till  they  met  a  sharp-eyed  woman 
Who  their  faces  once  had  seen. 


To  the  sentry  with  her  tidings 

On  she  sped  as  if  for  life. 
Saying,  "I  have  met  Duke  Francis, 

With  his  proud  and  haughty  wife!" 

"Stulif  and  nonsense  !"  said  the  sentry, 
"They  could  not  have  passed  us  by, 
'T.is,  I  know,  the  first  of  .April." 
.And  he  slyly  winked  his  eve. 
Hut  the  woman,  nothing  daunted, 

Told  the  story  far  and  wide. 
'That  is  good  for  'April  fooling,'  " 
Each  one  with  a  laugh  replied. 

By  and  by  the  governor  heard  it 

(Though  the  news  came  rather  late), 
'It  may  be,"  he  said,  "all  fooling, 

But  I  '11  just  investigate.'' 
So  he  did.     But  then  the  couple 

Were  beyond  his  reach  and  rule, 
-And.  for  once,  a  noble  purpose 

Had  been  served  by  '".April  Fool !'' 
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"Helex  came  home  with  headache  again  to-day." 
Margaret  spoke  as  if  the  fact  needed  no  com- 
ment, and  Marion  frowned  darkly,  saying,  "I  'm 
not  surprised.  I  met  Dr.  (iraham  on  the  street 
this  morning,  and  he  said  she  must  have  a  change, 
that  he  would  n't  answer  for  the  consequences  if 
she  did  n't.  " 

"Mercy  me,  Marion  Darhng,  as  if  w-e  did  n't 
all  need  change  and  plenty  of  it.  That  's  a  joke, 
ha-ha,  and  I  am  not  in  a  joking  humor,  either." 

"Do  you  know  what  it  means.  Peggy?  Our 
late  lamented  legacy  must  furnish  us  a  home  till 
Helen  gets  well.  I  've  been  thinking  it  over,  and 
I  have  made  up  my  mind." 

"Enough  said.  No  use  in  wasting  my  feeble 
efforts  in  unmaking  it.     When  do  we  start  ?  " 

Marion  laughed  in  spite  of  herself.  "Seriously, 
I  mean  it." 

"So  I  judged.  Would  you  mind  imparting  a 
few  details  so  I  could  get  some  packing  done  be- 
fore the  move-wagon  arrives?" 

"Not  at  all.  I  got  off  from  work  to-day  and 
went  out  there." 

A  slice  of  toast  fell  flatly  into  the  coals  and 
was  rapidly  consumed  as  its  maker  turned  an 
astonished  face  to  her  sister.  "You  've  been 
where?     Not  to  Idle-wild!" 

"The  same,  ma'am.  Our  late  lamented  legacy, 
above  mentioned."  And  Marion  drew  her  merry 
face  into  solemn  lines,  though  her  eyes  twinkled. 

"If  you  don't  upset  a  person's  equanimity  with 
your  suddenness,  I  don't  know  who  does— there  's 
a  whole  slab  of  supper  gone  up  in  smoke  !  Tell 
me  all  about  it  this  minute,"  said  Margaret,  slic- 
ing bread  vigorously. 

"Eight  rooms  besides  a  kitchen."  complied 
Marion.  "They  're  all  furnished  in  the  simplest 
country  fashion,  big  and  airy,  and  we  never  in 
these   United    States   can   afford   to   warm   them. 


But  then  we  would  n't  need  to.     And  there  's  a 
piece  of  ground  for  a  garden  next  summer." 

"In  the  meantime  we  can  hibernate.  Was  that 
your  idea?" 

"No,  we  are  n't  fat  enough.  We  11  have  to  eat 
more  or  less,  so  I  got  the  promise  of  the  country 
school.  Just  in  the  nick  of  time  I  was,  too.  The 
teacher  they  had,  decided  to  get  married." 

"How  considerate  !" 

"Was  n't  it  ?  They  don't  pay  much  of  any- 
thing, but  every  little  helps,  and  Helen  will  be 
sure  to  get  some  music  scholars.  If  only  your 
accomplishments  had  a  marketable  value,  Peggy." 

"Which,  alas,  they  have  n't !  Call  Helen,  will 
you  ?    She   11  feel  better  for  her  cup  of  tea. ' 

"You  re  a  gorgeous  cook,  anyway,  and  a  model 
housekeeper.  That  's  something,"  and  Marion 
paused  to  hug  her  sister. 

Peggy  hesitated,  then  laughed  and  said:  "I 
have  a  scheme,  too.  Miss  Darling,  which  if— I 
mean  it'/u'/i  it  succeeds,  will  cast  district-school 
teaching  into  the  background,  to  say  nothing  of 
music-lessons,  et  cetera.     It  's  chickens  !" 

"Peg  Darling,  you  don't  know  a  game-cock 
from  a  bantam.  The  idea  !''  Marion  sniffed  scorn- 
fully, but  Margaret  continued  to  smile. 

"That  's  all  right.  I  'm  not  too  old  to  learn. 
We  'II  buy  a  small  incubator,  and  fill  it  right 
away  with  good  eggs — some  kind  that  grow  bi? 
very  fast.  Buff'  cochins,  I  think  they  are,  and  i 
the  early  spring,  when  frying  chickens  are  wort! 
their  weight  in  gold,  we  '11  have  'em  by  the  dozen 
See  if  we  don't !" 

"Peggy,  you  've  been  cramming  on  the  sly." 

"I  know  it,  Marion.  I  've  studied  till  I  know 
every  detail  of  poultry  raising,  and  I  'm  not 
afraid  to  invest  our  last  penny  in  getting  started. 
Go  get  Helen.     Supper  will  be  ruined." 

One  month  before.  Idle-wild  had  been  bestowed 
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upon  the  three  sisters  by  the  %vill  of  a  (hstant  rela- 
tive. Marion  had  already  come  to  refer  to  it  ex- 
clusively as  tiieir  "late  lamented  legacy,"  because, 
in  the  first  Hush  of  joy  over  the  possession  of  a 
homestead,  they  had  built  wonderful  air-castles 
which  had  promptly  tumbled  about  their  ears 
when  Idle-wild  proved  to  be  in  no  way  available 
as  a  money-maker.  Situated  on  a  remote  country 
road,  its  only  near  neighbors  one  Obed-Edom 
Green  and  Clarinda,  his  wife,  its  possibilities  for 
income  limited  to  a  "truck"  garden,  with  nobody 
to  buy  the  truck,  it  had  seemed  to  its  new  posses- 
sors only  an  increased  care  and  responsibility. 

But  Helen's  imperative  need  for  a  release  from 
her  duties  as  stenographer  in  a  busy  office  put  a 
new  aspect  on  affairs,  and,  once  recognizing  it 
as  the  thing  to  do,  the  sisters  made  their  move 
cheerfully.  Marion  exchanged  her  work  as  book- 
keeper with  a  big  lumber  firm  for  the  untried 
duties  of  a  country  schoolnia'am.  while  Helen 
consented,  after  a  talk  with  Dr.  Graham,  to  build 
her  hopes  on  possible  music  pupils  and  a  chance 
to  rest  and  recuperate  betwcen-whiles.  Nobody 
ever  expected  anything  of  Peggy  except  her  do- 
mestic duties,  and  her  sisters  had  been  content  to 
leave  their  home-making  in  her  capable  hands. 

Even  now,  when  I'eggy  was  n't  around,  they 
laughe<l  good-naturedly  at  her  new  and  enthusi- 
astic venture  in  chickens.  "We  can't  afford  it, 
a  bit  in  the  world,"  they  confessed  to  each  other; 
"and  of  course  she  'II  make  a  fizzle.  And  it  's  the 
first  thing  she  's  ever  asked  for  outside  of  real 
necessities,  and  we  could  n't  say  she  should  n't 
have  it.     We  'II  skimp  a  little  harder  to  make  up." 

But  in  the  face  of  their  reduced  income,  this 
was  not  easy  to  do.  .As  fall  came  on,  they  shut 
up  all  the  big  cold  rooms  of  their  new  home 
except  the  three  opening  out  of  the  kitchen,  and 
here  they  lived,  very  simply  and  economically. 
For  the  music  scholars  did  not  materialize,  and 
it  was  too  soon  to  expect  returns  from  the  chick- 
ens, as  Peggy  often  reminded  thcni.  Much  too 
soon,  her  sisters  thought.  The  first  setting  of 
buff  cochin  eggs  were  roasted  by  their  over-zeal- 
ous tender.  The  second  setting  bade  fair  to  reach 
the  other  extreme  and  freeze,  though  six  chicks 
of  hardier  strain  than  their  brethren  managed  to 
hatch.  Of  these,  four  faded  and  died  before 
their  owner's  an.xious  eyes.  Peggy's  ardor  was 
dampened  but  not  quenched.  "Let  me  try  once 
more,"  she  begged.  "1  'II  do  without  a  new  seal- 
skin sack  this  winter,  and  won't  even  insist  on  a 
sable  niutT,  if  you  'II  give  me  just  one  more 
chance,     ^'ou  know  I  've  had  experience,  now !" 

Of  course  she  got  the  eggs,  though  her  sisters 
eyed  each  other  doubtfully  as  they  counted  what 
was  left  in  the  flat  pocketbook.     But  four  weeks 


later,  the  incubator  was  sent  up  garret,  and  its 
unhatched  eggs  were  given  mournful  burial  in 
the  potato  lot. 

"1  've  got  Jack  and  Jill,  anyway."  Peggy  was 
determined  to  be  cheerful  whatever  befell.  "I  m 
sure  they  're  doing  lovely:  and  maybe  Jill  will 
prove  to  be  such  a  famous  layer  that  we  won't 
lose  so  nuich  on  our  investment,  after  all.  You 
understand,  girls,  it  is  only  postponed— I  shall 
make  a  success  out  of  this  chicken  deal  yet." 

The  winter  was  long  and  rather  dreary  with 
its  unaccustomed  quiet  and  its  unwonted  leisure. 
"If  it  were  not  for  Jack  and  Jill,  I  'd  be  tempted 
to  be  homesick,"  Peggy  confessed  one  day.  "But 
I  "m  so  proud  of  them,  I  can't  feel  my  life  an 
utter  failure."  They  were  beauties— no  one  would 
have  denied  it  — and  they  grew  as  fast  and  as  fine 
as  chickens  ever  did.  They  passed  the  frying 
age  quite  safely,  no  one  even  suggesting  that 
the  end  and  aim  of  their  being  had  been  reached. 
Pi-'ggy  tended  them  faithfully,  lavishing  food  and 
drink  upon  them,  protecting  them  from  cold  and 
storm,  and  finding  ample  reward  in  their  growth 
and  development. 

In  March,  Helen's  headaches  threatened  to  re- 
turn. "It  's  nothing  serious,"  declared  the  suf- 
ferer to  Marion.  "I  guess  I  'm  a  little  worried, 
and  that  hurts  my  head." 

"Worried  about  what,  dear?"  asked  Marion, 
anxiously. 

"I  don't  see  how  we  can  live  even  here  without 
any  income,  and  your  school  will  close  soon.  I 
nuist  get  something  to  do." 

"You  can't  antl  sha'n't,  dear.  Even  if  I  have 
to  go  back  to  the  city  and  earn  our  living,  you 
and  Peggy  can  stay  here." 

"And  leave  you  alone  in  the  heat  and  dust  and 
misery?     Never!" 

"But.  Helen,  I  'm  udt  ill  — I  don't  need  country 
air,  and  you  do.  Somebody  must  shoulder  the 
responsibility  — you  are  not  able,  and  Peggy  does 
n't  know  how.  We  might  as  well  turn  to  a  but- 
terfly for  advice  as  to  Peggy,  where  business  is 
concerned." 

"I  know— bless  her  heart.  We  11  just  have  to 
take  care  of  her,  Marion,  and  let  her  revel  in  her 
pots  and  pans.  I  simply  must  help !  Could  n't 
we  garden  ?" 

"Honey,  you  know  we  could  n't.  We  'd  only 
waste  the  money  we  invested  in  seed.  I  'II  apply 
to  Dill  and  James  this  week,  and  ask  for  my  old 
job  in  the  office  — maybe  they  '11  take  me  and 
maybe  they  won't ;  but  somebody  'II  have  to." 

Peggy  entered  the  room  just  then  and  eyed  her 
pale  sister  with  critical  inspection.  "Helen  needs 
a  spring  tonic."  she  announced.  "I  'II  write  Dr. 
(iraham  and  ask  him  to  send  her  one."     And,  be- 
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ing  an  extremely  prompt  young  lady,  this  resolve 
was  acted  upon  without  delay. 

The  answer  came  quickly.  Peggy  herself  took 
it  from  the  post-office  and  read  it  as  she  strolled 
homeward  through  the  early  April  sunshine.  But 
Peggy  had  n't  read  two  lines  before  she  forgot 
ihat  weather  conditions  existed.  "My  Dear  Miss 
Margaret,"  wrote  Dr.  Graham.  "My  good  friend 
Dr.  Salisbury  is  passing  your  neighborhood  on 
the  sixth,  and,  at  my  request,  will  drop  off  the 
train  and  take  a  look  at  Miss  Helen.  This  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  than  a  prescription 
given  at  random  from  this  distance." 

"Dr.  Salisbury !"  Peggy  stopped  still  and 
stared.  "If  it  were  the  governor  or  the  Presi- 
dent, it  would  n't  matter,  but  Dr.  Salisbury  is  the 
richest,  awfulest,  most  renowned  doctor  in  the 
university  !  And  we  've  got  one  peck  of  pota- 
toes, a  box  of  evaporated  apples,  two  pounds  of 
bacon,  and  twenty-five  cents  in  cash  to  last  till 
Marion's  pay-day  on  the  fifteenth.  And,  inci- 
dentally, only  one  pay-day  after  that  before 
school  closes."  The  girl  drew  a  deep  breath  and 
squared  her  shoulders.  "Xo,  Peggy,  you  sha'n't 
saddle  your  woes  onto  anybody  else  1  You  got 
us  in  the  scrape— it  's  up  to  you  to  get  us  out." 

For  fully  five  minutes,  Margaret  Darling  wore 
a  very  dejected  countenance,  which,  being  a  most 
unusual  occurrence,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  cleared 
suddenly  as  its  owner  clapped  her  hands  and 
laughed  aloud.  (One  might  behave  as  one  chose 
on  a  lonely  back  lane  in  the  country.)  "It  's 
worth  the  effort,"  she  declared.  "Faint  heart 
never  won  anything  worth  while.  Who  knows? 
Why,  I  should  n't  wonder  a  bit."  After  which 
enigmatical  sentence,  silence  reigned  again, 
though  smiles  and  nods  were  not  wanting. 

It  was  a  very  composed  young  lady  who  an- 
nounced quite  casually  to  her  sisters  at  home  the 
coming  of  their  distinguished  guest.  "But,  Peg  !" 
gasped  Marion.  "He  '11  have  to  be  here  from 
eleven  till  three,  and  we  '11  be  obliged  to  give  him 
bnnietliing  to  eat." 

"Certainly,"  assented  Margaret,  with  dignity. 

"But  what  will  it  be?  Never  bacon  and  pota- 
toes—oh, never  that,  Peggy  !"  was  Helen's  dis- 
tressed wail. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  with  a  lofty  wave  of  the 
hand.  "I  believe  I  am  cook,  my  dears.  Please 
don't  bother  with  needless  questions.'' 

"She  's  worried  as  much  as  we  are,"  the  others 
decided.  "It  's  like  her  to  hide  it  from  us.  Well 
—  she  '11  get  along  best  by  herself.  Neither  of 
us  is  any  good  at  making  a  feast  out  of  a  fam- 
ine. Peggy  can  come  as  near  doing  it  as  any 
one,  so  we  '11  just  have  to  let  her  alone.  But 
how  will  she  ever  manage  it !" 


Peggy  showed  them.  She  greeted  the  august 
Dr.  Salisbury  over  a  table  that  gave  most  at- 
tractive promise— and  then  fulfilled  it.  Clear 
soup  first,  delicious  and  hot ;  then  roast  fowl 
with  most  delectable  dressing  and  gravy ;  hom- 
iny, white  and  .steaming ;  stuffed  potatoes  creamy 
and  light;  salad,  garnished  with  blocks  of  quiver- 
ing, transparent  jelly;  and  hot  biscuit.  The  des- 
sert was  as  good  as  the  rest — cup-shaped  molds 
of  something,  served  with  sugar  and  cream,  and 
coffee  such  as  nobody  but  Peggy  could  make. 

Dr.  Salisbury?  Truly  he  enjoyed  the  savory 
repast,  if  one  could  judge  from  appearances,  and 
as  he  ate,  he  talked  as  pleasantly  and  simply  as 
if  no  glamour  of  fame  enveloped  him. 

Peggy  accompanied  him  back  to  the  train,  and 
it  was  nearly  dark  when  she  returned. 

"Come  here,  you  gipsy,  and  own  up !  How, 
what,  and  when  ?"  demanded  Marion. 

"Of  course  we  recognized  the  chicken,  but  — 
you  did  n't  go  in  debt!     Did  you,  Peggy?" 

"fust  as  if!"  Peggy  cast  a  withering  glance  at 
the  questioner.  "It  w-as  principally  Jack  and  Jill, 
girls.  I  always  knew  those  fowls  lived  for  some 
good  purpose,  and  now  they  've  proved  it.  Helen, 
it  's  worth  all  the  buff  cochins  that  did  n't  hatch 
to  know  there  is  n't  a  thing  the  matter  with  you 
that  country  spring  and  summer  won't  cure. 
Doctor  says  that  out  of  doors  is  all  the  tonic  you 
need."  Peggy  talked  very  fast,  and  fanned  her- 
self as  if  it  were  July. 

"Jack  was  the  soup  and  the  salad  and  the  jelly. 
Was  n't  the  garnish  pretty?  Not  a  thing  but 
Jack's  bones,  boiled  and  strained,  flavored  with 
spearmint  leaves  and  cooled.  Did  n't  you  know 
they  'd  do  it?  How  did  you  suppose  jellied 
chicken  was  made? 

"Then  I  melted  some  of  the  beautiful  yellow 
fat  — our  butter-crock  is  nearly  empty,  you  know. 
—  and  seasoned  the  stuffed  potatoes  with  it,  and 
used  it  instead  of  oil  for  the  salad  dressing. 
Was  n't  it  good  ?  and  strictly  original." 

"Cndeniablv  both,"  Marion  solemnly  affirmed. 
"And  you  are  a  wonder!" 

"Did  n't  Jill  look  handsome,  roasted  all  brown 
and  crispy?  I  was  so  proud  of  her.  And  there  's 
enough  left  to  last  us  two  days." 

"Tell  about  the  dessert.  I  'm  consumed  with 
curiosity,"  said  Helen. 

"Not  a  thing  only  the  wheat  we  bought  for  the 
chickens,  which  they  won't  need  now,  poor  dears  ! 
I  cleaned  it  carefully,  ground  it  in  the  coffee- 
mill,  and  cooked  it  slowly  all  day  yesterday,  with 
plenty  of  water  and  a  little  salt.  Last  night,  I 
poured  it  in  the  cups  to  set,  and  there  you  are." 

"I  've  eaten  cracked  wheat,  but  never  any  so 
delicious  as  that !" 
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I  bought  tlie  honi- 
oxtravaffaiicc,    but 


"It  ti'di  rather  good.  I  read  how  to  do  it  in 
my  poultry  journal  — a  paper  that  fairly  bristles 
with  wisdom." 

".\nd  your  banquet  cost  —  " 

"Five  cents,  cash  outlay, 
iny.  The  biscuits  were  an 
we  can  make  up  for  it 
somehow.  The  cream  I  got 
from  Mrs.  Clarinda— traded 
a  dish  of  salad  for  it.  Jack 
was  a  regular  mine  of  good- 
ies, girls.  lie  and  Jill  were 
n't  such  bad  investments." 

"I  should  think  not,  you 
dear !"  began  Helen,  but 
Peggy  interrupted. 

"Wait  — you  don't  know  the 
rest,"  she  declared.  "Dr. 
Salisbury's  family  is  coming 
to  board  for  the  summer  — 
been  looking  for  just  such  a 
place,  he  says.  He  engaged 
the  whole  up-stairs,  and  I  ni 
going  to  give  his  daughter 
lessons  in  domestic  science, 
if  you  please  (in  our  lan- 
guage it  is  cooking),  at  one 
dollar  per.  That  ought  to 
help  some." 

"Sununer    boarders !"    ex 
claimed   .Marion.     "Why  did 
n't     we    think    of    that     be- 
fore?" 

"We  did,  but  we  had  n't 
seen  our  way  clear  to  get- 
ting them,"  declared  Peggy. 
"It  came  over  me  in  a  flash 
that  maybe  Dr.  Salisbury 
was  our  chance,  either  for 
his  own  people  or  some  of 
his  patients.  So  I  did  my 
best  to  show  him  I  could 
ciiok :  and  he  appreciated  it, 
I  jutlgc.  I  don't  believe  he 
ever  suspected— men  are  sn 
ignorant  — that  nearly  every 
morsel     on     the     table     was 

either  chicken  or  chicken-feed!  He  said  he 
wished  his  family  could  see  how  real  country 
tilings  tasted,  and  the  minute  I  mentioned  sum- 
mer board,  he  snapped  me  up." 

"Well,  of  all  things  !''  said  Helen,  while  Marion 
asked  meekly:  ".\ny  other  disclosures?'' 

Peggy  laughed.  "I  stopped  on  my  way  home 
at  Mr.  Green's.  Obed-Edom  's  going  to  put  in 
our  garden  and  tend  it  for  the  use  of  our  barn. 
Mrs.    Clarinda    and    I    are    to    raise    poultry    on 


shares.  I  furnish  the  incubator,  she  the  eggs, 
and  we  divide  the  product.  Incidentally,  she  '11 
run  the  hatching  machine  and  guard  the  young 
chicks  from  the  de])redations  of  well-meaning 
but  ignorant  individuals.  It  looks  to  me  as  if 
we    d  arranged  things  for  the  sunmier,  girls." 
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"It  s  generous  of  you  to  say  'we.'  "  Helen's 
voice  was  humble.  '"Marion  and  I  thought  you 
could  n't  be  counted  on  to  help  make  practical 
jilans,  and  here  ycu  've  gone  and  done  it  every 
bit  alone !  W'e  'II  show  our  appreciation  by  our 
deeds,  Peggy,  love,  and  work  like  Trojans  for 
our  summer  boarders." 

"I  promised  you  we  'd  make  it  pay— our  chicken 
deal— and  so  we  will !"  said  Peggy,  happily. 

.And  so  thev  did. 


WHEN    THE    INDIANS   CAME 


BY  H.   S.    HALL 


If  there  was  one  place  that  Kenneth  and  Harold 
Lawrence  liked  to  visit  more  than  all  others,  it 
was  Uncle  Xed  Wilson's  home,  out  among  the 
hills  of  the  Sun  River.  Every  Saturday  and 
every  holiday  saw  them  on  their  way  thither. 
Sometimes  they  would  not  have  money  enough 
to  pay  car-fare  for  the  fifteen  miles  that  lay  be- 
tween their  homes  and  his,  but  that  would  not 
keep  them  from  going.  They  would  get  up  long 
before  daybreak,  and  set  out  afoot. 

Surely  two  boys  never  had  a  nicer  nor  a  more 
agreeable  uncle  than  the  one  Kenneth  and  Har- 
old possessed  in  Uncle  Ned.  And  nowhere  was 
there  a  more  attractive  place  for  boys  to  spend 
a  holiday  than  in  his  big  house  and  among  the 
hills  that  surrounded  it. 

Uncle  Ned  was  a  man  who  loved  nature.  He 
liked  to  roam  in  the  fields  and  woods ;  to  fish 
and  hunt ;  to  build  his  camp  far  away  from  cities 
and  men,  and  there  live  as  the  Indians  once 
lived. 

And  here  was  LTncle  Ned's  one  great  hobby- 
Indians.  He  probably  knew  more  about  Indians 
than  any  other  man  in  America.  He  had  studied 
them  for  years ;  he  had  dwelt  with  them  for 
long  periods,  in  their  towns  and  villages;  he  had 
written  learned  books  about  them.  There  was 
not  a  tribe  of  Indians  between  the  Arctic  Circle 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  that  he  had  not  visited, 
and  in  every  tribe  he  was  always  welcomed  as 
an  honored  guest. 

His  house  was  one  vast  museum,  a  collection 
of  things  pertaining  to  the  North  American  In- 
dian. It  had  taken  him  many  years  to  bring  that 
great  collection  together,  and  it  was  recognized 
by  scientists  as  being  the  most  complete  of  its 
kind  in  the  world. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  name  a  single 
article  made  by  the  Indians  of  which  there  was 
not  a  specimen  to  be  found  in  his  museum. 
There  were  stone-axes,  flint  arrow-heads,  spears, 
tomahawks,  grinding  pestles,  pottery,  ornaments 
of  all  kinds,  wampum  money,  and  all  the  thou- 
sand and  one  other  things  that  go  to  complete  a 
collection  like  his. 

And  he  had  gathered  together  a  lot  of  relics 
of  some  of  the  old  leaders  of  the  red  men  whose 
names  have  gone  down  in  history.  There  was  a 
knife  that  Pontiac  had  wielded :  a  tomahawk  that 
belonged  to  Tecumseh ;  a  rifle  that  Joseph  Brant 
had  carried  in  one  of  his  expeditions  against  the 
settlers  of  Pennsylvania;  and  in  a  box  which  he 


always  kept  tightly  locked,  and  which  he  rarely 
opened,  there  lay  an  old  brown  parchment  upon 
which  was  scrawled  the  mark  of  jNIassasoit,  the 
great  chief  who  welcomed  the  Pilgrims  to  the 
Xew  World. 

He  could  tell  wonderful  stories  of  his  adven- 
tures among  the  Indians  of  the  West,  before 
they  had  quit  warring  with  the  whites  and  had 
gone  to  their  reservations.  Many  of  the  famous 
old  chiefs  he  knew  personally,  and  more  than 
once  he  had  been  called  to  Washington  to  con- 
sult with  the  President  about  some  unruly  tribe 
that  was  threatening  to  go  on  the  war-path. 

What  a  glorious  place  it  was  for  the  two 
boys !  They  never  tired  of  listening  to  their 
uncle's  stories,  and  the  long  cases  of  stone-axes 
and  arrow-heads,  the  rows  of  spears,  and  bows, 
and  arrows,  the  skin  tepees,  the  old  relics,  were 
always  a  source  of  enjoyment  to  them. 

L^ncle  Ned  liked  to  have  his  nephews  come  to 
see  him.  He  took  them  into  his  confidence,  and 
told  them  everything  about  his  work.  Once  he 
had  given  them  a  trip  to  southern  Ohio,  where 
they  spent  a  week  digging  and  burrowing  among 
the  mounds  built  by  the  ancient  Mound-builders. 
That  was  an  experience  that  Kenneth  and  Har- 
old set  down  as  the  very  best  of  their  lives. 

One  day  in  early  June,  the  boys  had  gone  out 
to  make  a  half-week's  stay  with  their  uncle. 
They  found  him  at  work  in  his  study,  sorting  out 
a  lot  of  old  wampum  money  which  some  col- 
lector had  sent  him  from  Maine.  He  put  aside 
his  work  when  the  boys  arrived,  and  began  tell- 
ing them  of  a  discovery  he  had  made  right  at 
home. 

"I  was  roaming  around  in  the  hills,  a  few 
days  ago,  over  near  the  little  lake  where  we  go 
to  fish,  and  I  found  evidences  of  an  old  Indian 
camping-ground.  I  came  home  to  get  a  pick  and 
shovel,  and  went  back.  I  set  to  work  digging, 
and  soon  uncovered  several  circles  of  stones,  the 
remains  of  the  Indians'  fireplaces.  And  I  also 
found  something  else.  Look  here.  Are  these 
not  beauties  ?" 

He  showed  the  boys  a  dozen  or  more  perfect 
arrow-tips  made  of  pure  white  quartz.  "Bird 
points."  they  are  called,  and  were  used  by  the 
Indians  for  shooting  small  birds. 

The  boys  were  very  much  excited. 

"Can  we  not  go  over  there  to-day  and  make 
another  search,  Uncle  Ned?"  they  asked. 

"Well,   I   'm  too  busy  to  go  with  you  to-day. 
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but  I  will  tell  you  how  to  finiJ  the  spot,  and  you 
can  go.  I  expect  to  overhaul  it  pretty  thor- 
oughly, and  I  have  n't  any  doubt  but  that  you 
will  find  some  arrow-heads." 

Then  he  told  the  boys  how  to  find  the  old 
camp,  and  they  set   forth  in  high  spirits. 

"I  hope  we  "II  have  good  luck  and  find  a  lot 
of  arrow-heads, "  said  Kenneth,  as  they  trudged 
along  the  path  through  the  hills. 

"There  is  no  telling  what  we  may  find,"  re- 
plied Harold.  "Maybe  a  stone-ax,  or  a  grinding 
pestle,  or  maybe  an  Indian  grave.  Would  n't  I 
laugh  if  we  should  find  something  big,  some- 
thing that  would  make  I'nde  Xed  open  his 
eyes  !" 

"Would  n't  I,  too,"  chuckled  Kenneth. 

They  were  not  long  in  coming  to  the  little 
lake.  The  location  of  the  old  camp  they  sought 
was  at  the  brow  of  the  hill,  Uncle  Xed  had  told 
them.  They  climbed  up  through  the  thick  vines 
and  bushes,  and  came  to  the  top,  where,  through 
the  leaves,  they  could  see  a  level  field  that 
stretched  back  to  another  line  of  hills. 

Suddenly  Kenneth  grasped  Harold's  arm  and 
whispereii : 

"Harold!  Harold!     Look  yonder !     Look!" 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Harold,  who  was  a  few- 
feet  behind. 

"Indians  !""  gasped  Kenneth. 

"Indians?     Xonsense !     Where?" 

"Right  yonder!"'  said  Kenneth,  his  voice  trem- 
bling. 

Harold  looked  where  his  cousin  pointed,  and 
what  he  saw  made  his  face  go  as  pale  as  Ken- 
neth's. 

Over  against  the  fringe  of  trees  that  grew  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  up  which  they  had  clambered, 
stood  a  group  of  tents.  Indian  tepees  they  un- 
doubtedly were,  for  they  were  of  coarse,  dirty, 
yellow  skins,  some  of  which  were  painted  over 
with  strange  figures,  while  out  of  the  top  of 
each  tent  protruded  a  cluster  of  poles. 

Picfore  the  tents  were  lighted  fires,  and  around 
the  fires  Indian  women  worked,  some  of  them 
busy  with  cooking,  others  chopping  wood,  others 
carrying  water.  The  boys  even  saw  two  nr  three 
papooses  strapped  on  boards  that  leaned  against 
the  trees. 

Xear  by  the  tents,  in  little  groups  of  three  and 
four,  were  Indian  men,  great,  tall,  strapping  fel- 
lows in  yellow  buckskin  suits.  Their  faces  were 
painted  in  very  bright  colors,  and  their  heads 
were  adorned  with  long  feathers.  Some  of  them 
were  smoking,  some  mending  bows,  some  whet- 
ting glistening  knives. 

While  the  boys  gazed  at  them  in  speechless 
astonishment  — and    fear,    if    the   truth    be    told  — 


there  was  a  sudden  commotion  in  the  camp.  Men 
lying  on  the  ground  sprang  to  their  feet.  There 
was  a  great  hurrying  to  and  fro.  Bows  were 
seized,  and  arrows  fitted  to  the  strings ;  knives 
began  to  glitter  in  the  sunlight ;  the  women  be- 
gan running  in  and  out  of  the  tents,  uttering 
loud  cries. 

Looking  across  the  field,  Kenneth  and  Harold 
saw  a  little  band  of  Indians  issue  from  a  thicket 
and  advance  toward  the  encampment.  They 
were  in  full  war-dress,  and  carried  bows  and 
spears;  but  they  came  forward  with  their  right 
hands  uplifted. 

.\n  equal  number  of  men  from  the  encamp- 
ment went  to  meet  them.  There  was  a  long  par- 
ky. Suddenly  one  of  the  new-comers  struck 
down  one  of  the  Indians  from  the  camp.  In- 
stantly there  was  an  uproar.  More  men  from 
the  camp  ran  out,  and  a  new  band  came  rushing 
out  of  the  woods.  There  was  a  horrible  outcry 
of  many  voices,  and  the  two  sides  clashed  in 
battle. 

The  boys  waited  to  see  no  more.  Down  the 
hill  they  plunged,  tearing  their  clothing  on  the 
bushes,  scratching  their  faces,  tripping  and  fall- 
ing. Back  along  the  little  path  they  raced,  never 
pausing  an  instant.  Breathless  they  dashed  into 
the  house,  almost  upsetting  Crandmother  Wil- 
son, who  had  seen  them  coming,  and  had  gone  to 
the  door  to  meet  them. 

"Mercv'  sakes  !"  she  cried,  "what  does  this 
mean  ?" 

But  they  did  not  stop.  They  burst  into  Uncle 
.Ved's  study. 

"Uncle  Xed!  Uncle  Xed!"  they  both  shouted. 
"Indians!     Indians!     Indians!" 

L'ncle  X'^ed  looked  at  the  two  excited  boys  in 
astonishment. 

"What  in  the  world  possesses  you  two  chaps?" 
he  deniandeil. 

"The  Indians  have  come  back !"  cried  Ken- 
neth. 

"Yes.  they  are  up  at  the  old  camp  you  found 
—  a  whole  band  of  them."  said  Harold,  too  ex- 
cited to  talk  ])lainly. 

"Why,  you  two  boj's  are  dreaming.  What 
has  happened  to  you  ?  Mother,  come  here  and 
look  after  these  young  men."  called  Uncle  Ned. 
"I    m  afraid  they  've  been  sun-struck." 

But  neither  (Grandmother  Wilson  nor  Uncle 
Xed  could  quiet  the  boys.  They  would  listen  to 
none  of  their  uiicle's  arguments  that  the  Indians 
had  left  that  part  of  the  country  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before.  They  had  seen  thein. 
They  had  seen  them  in  their  encampment,  and 
they  had  seen  them  battling  among  themselves. 

Finally  Uncle  Xed.  grumbling  a  little  at  being 
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taken  away  from  his  work,  put  on  his  hat  and 
w^ent  with  the  boys.  As  they  hurried  along,  both 
the  boys  warned  him  of  the  danger  they  were 
about  to  confront,  for  the  Indians  were  blood- 
thirsty, as  they  knew  from  what  they  had  seen 
of  them,  ^^'hen  they  came  to  the  hill  and  began 
to  climb  its  steep  side,  Uncle  Ned  good-hu- 
moredly  obeyed  their  command  to  "go  easy,"  and 
they  crept  through  the  bushes  w'ith  hardly  a 
sound.  They  gained  the  top  and  peered  through 
the  leaves.     The  Indians  were  still  there. 

It  was  now  Uncle  Ned's  turn  to  gasp  with  sur- 
prise, and  gasp  he  did,  in  a  manner  that  would 
have  highly  delighted  the  boys,  had  they  not 
been  so  thoroughly  terrified. 

"Indians,  as  sure  as  I  am  alive  !  "  they  heard 
him  mutter.  "And  right  on  the  old  camping- 
ground,  in  exactly  the  same  place  where  I  found 
the  circles  of  stones  !"  He  took  off  his  hat  and 
mopped  his  brow. 

"Boys,  we  are  dreaming — every  one  of  us,"  he 
said,  while  he  plucked  nervously  at  his  beard. 
"Everything  exact  and  complete,''  he  went  on. 
speaking  more  to  himself.  "Tepees,  instruments 
of  war,  war-paint,  and  regalia  — everything. 
And,  if  I  'm  not  mistaken,  an  Iroquois  tribe ! 
Well,  well !' 

"Suppose  they  should  discover  us  here,  and 
get  after  us,"  said  Harold.  "What  do  people  do 
in  that  kind  of  a  case,  when  they  are  dreaming?" 

"Well,  in  a  dream  as  real  as  this  one  is,"  re- 
plied Uncle  Xed,  decisively,  "I  'd  run,  and  I  "d 
run  hard.  " 

Just  then,  they  lieard  a  cracking  of  the  bushes 
behind  them,  and  turned,  to  see  a  dozen  or  more 
painted  savages  almost  upon  them.  So  intent 
had  they  been  in  watching  the  movements  about 
the  wigwams,  that  they  had  not  heard  the  ap- 
proach of  Indians  in  their  rear. 

A   fearful   war-whoop   rang  out. 
ing  cry  came  from  the  camp. 

"Here    they    are,    boys !  "    cried 
"Let  's  get  out  of  this !     Come  on  !" 

There  was  but  one  direction  for  them  to  take, 
and  that  must  be  across  the  open  field,  toward 
the  opposite  woods.  To  be  sure,  this  would 
bring  them  in  full  view  of  the  camp ;  but  there 
was  no  other  route  to  choose. 

Out  of  the  thicket  where  they  had 
lain    hidden,    they    dashed,    and    sped  ■^^- 

across  the  field.  The  boys  led.  Uncle 
Ned  brought  up  the  rear.  He.  was 
short  and  fat,  and  could  not  run  as 
fast  as  they,  but  for  a  fat  man  of  his 
years,   he   did    remarkably   well.      He 
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kept  urging  them  on,  cheering  them  to  make 
greater  speed,  but  they,  not  wishing  to  leave  their 
uncle  behind,  did  not  run  as  fast  as  they  could. 
The  great  Indian  student  was  panting  painfully; 
his  hat  blew  off,  and  on  he  raced,  bareheaded  and 
red-faced. 

They  could  hear  the  thud,  thud  of  the  feet  of 
their  pursuers  behind  them,  and  every  minute 
the  air  was  rent  with  a  savage  yell.  A  white- 
tipped  arrow  flew  over  their  heads  and  plunged 
into  the  ground  before  them. 

"Go  on,  boys!  Go  on!"  gasped  Uncle  Ned. 
"I  can't  run  much  farther,  but  you  can  reach 
tlie  woods  and  get  away.     Run  !" 

"Hey  there  !  what  do  you  mean  by  getting  in 
my  picture  and  spoiling  it?''  they  heard  some 
one  angrily  shout.  A  man  came  running  across 
the  field  to  meet  them.  Looking  off  to  the  right, 
they  saw  another  man  busily  turning  a  crank 
on  a  little  black  box  that  sat  on  three  legs,  and 
farther  away  they  spied  still  another.  The  man 
who  had  called  to  them  came  up. 

"What  's  the  matter  with  you  people?"  he  de- 
manded. "Can't  you  see  we  're  making  moving 
pictures?  What  do  you  want  to  get  in  here  and 
mess  things  up  for?'' 

LTncle  Ned  did  not  have  breath  enough  left  to 
enable  him  to  make  any  kind  of  a  reply.  They 
were  near  the  woods  then,  and  he  and  the  boys 
went  over  to  one  of  the  trees  and  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  ground.  After  Uncle  Ned  had 
somew'hat  recovered,  he  began  to  laugh.  He 
rolled  on  the  ground;  he  laughed  until  the  tears 
came  into  his  eyes. 

"Boys,  the  joke  is  upon  us,"  he  at  last  man- 
aged to  say.  "Rather  it  is  upon  me,  the  man 
who  knows  all  about  Indians.  Moving  pictures  ! 
Well,  boys,  if  you  won't  say  anything  about  this 
little  race  of  ours,  I  '11  take  you  down  to  south- 
ern Ohio  with  me  next  month." 

Both  Kenneth  and  Harold  agreed  to  say  noth- 
ing to  any  one. 

The  moving-picture  -man  came  across  to  the 
place  where  they  were  lying. 

"Sav,  I  believe  I  '11  be  able  to  use  that  picture, 

all  right,"  he  said.     "I  '11  put  it  on  as  'A  Race  for 

Life.'     It  ought  to  make  a  hit.     Much  obliged," 

"I   'd   like   mighty   well   to   see   the 

^     ■j^  .        pictures   they   are   taking  here,''   said 

Kenneth. 

"So  would  I,"  declared  Harold. 
"Well,  I  don't  know,"  mused  Uncle 
Ned.     "The  fact  is,  boys,  I  'm  think- 
ing of  going  over  to  see  if  I  can't  buy 
the  film  from  that  man," 
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"Plop  !"  and  a  big  fish  rose 
just  below  the  rock  which 
jutted  out  in  midstream. 
Dick  proceeded  to  lengthen 
his  line  by  the  time-hon- 
ored  method  of  unwinding 
I  he  reserve  supply,  coiled 
around  the  end  of  his  pole. 
"You  can't  make  it,"  said 
Jack;  and  he  was  right,  for 
the  line  was  now  too  long 
for  the  pole  to  manage,  and 
the  attempted  cast  resulted 
in  a  beautiful  snarl,  which 
was  in  process  of  unravel- 
ing when  Charley,  armed 
with  a  lancewood  rod,  a 
reel,  and  a  line  no  thicker 
than  one  strand  of  Dick's, 
appeared,  from  around  the 
bend,  with  the  cheery  hail 
<.f  "What  luck?" 

"Four     sunnies     on     the 

string,    eighty-seven    knots 

in  the  line,  and  a  whopper 

out     there     where     I     can't 

reach  him,"  was  Dick's 

inventory  of   results. 

Charley  laughed. 

"The  trouble  is  that 
you  fellows  are  trying 
to  catch  fish  who  have 
learned  to  keep  out  of  reach  with  tackle  that 
would  have  done  the  trick  when  our  grand- 
fathers were  boys  and  fish  were  so  plentiful  that 
(hey  lay  all  over  the  stream.  You  can't  go  after 
twentieth-century  bass  with  a  bean-pole  and 
chalk-line,  and  expect  any  but  the  babies  not  to 
know  all  about  what  you  are  trying  to  do." 

"Nonsense !"'  sputtered  Jack.  "Did  n't  people 
use  bean-poles  before  fishing-rods  were  in- 
vented?" 

"They  did,"  admitted  Charley;  "and  the  In- 
dians killed  deer  with  arrows,  centuries  before 
the  white  man  knew  that  America  was  waiting 
to  be  discovered.  But  any  one  who  waits  to  get 
within  bow-shot  of  a  deer  to-day,  would  be  pretty 
hungry  before  he  dined  on  venison." 

"All  right,"  said  Dick,  "I  can't  get  that  bass. 
Suppose  you  try." 
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Charley  measured  the  distance  with  his  eye, 
brought  the  end  of  his  leader  up  to  the  rod-tip, 
and  made  a  cast.  The  reel  purred  and  the  bait 
shot  (lut  across  the  place  where  the  fish  had 
risen.  Charley  reeled  in;  no  result.  Again;  still 
a  blank  —  and  the  other  boys  grinned.  Once  more: 
a  swish,  a  whirl,  and  so)iictliing  was  fast. 

"You  've  got  him!  You  've  got  him!"  shouted 
the  audience.  Charley  reeled  in  stolidly,  some- 
times allowing  the  fish  to  make  a  dash,  sometimes 
checking  the  rush,  and,  in  a  minute,  a  pound-and- 
a-half  bass  was  flopping  in  his  landing-net. 

"You  won  out,"  admitted  Dick,  "Now  let  's 
see  what  you  used  to  do  it." 

Charley  handed  over  the  rod.  "It  's  lance- 
wood," he  explained;  "also,  it  is  nine  feet  long, 
because  I  do  so  much  fishing  from  the  shore.  If 
I  did  more  boat  work  and  more  bait  casting  and 
less  still  fishing,  it  would  be  from  seven  and  one 
half  to  eight  feet  in  length;  but  this  size  helps 
me  to  drop  the  line  over  bushes,  and  poke  into 
close  quarters  where  I  could  not  cast.  The  reel 
runs  smoothly  because  it  is  steel  pivoted  and  a 
four  times  multiplier.  The  line  went  out  without 
sticking  or  kinking  because  it  was  a  hard-earned 
dollar  and  a  half  that  I  put  into  the  tackle  deal- 
er's change  drawer  for  it.  An  ordinary  oiled  silk 
line  would  have  served  all  right,  for  still  fishing 
or  trolling ;  but  I  wanted  one  line  to  do  for  all 
my  fresh-water  fishing.  That  's  why  I  use  this 
quadruple  reel  instead  of  an  ordinary  double  mul- 
tiplier, which  would  cost  less  and  be  just  as  good 
for  everything  except  casting." 

"But  what  is  the  idea  of  the  leader?"  asked 
Jack,  who  had  been  examining  the  outfit  with 
considerable  respect. 

"Just  to  keep  the  wiser  fish  from  realizing  that 
the  bait  and  I  had  any  business  connection  until 
they  had  taken  a  taste,"  answered  Charley.  "It 
cost  only  a  few  cents,  and  often  makes  all  the 
difference  between  an  empty  creel  and  a  fish 
dinner." 

"Speaking  of  creels,"  interrupted  Dick,  "don't 
you  think  that  a  string  is  just  as  good?'' 

"I  do  not,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  "Look  at 
that  water-logged  assortment  on  your  own  string, 
and  then  look  at  my  catch" ;  and  he  poured  three 
bass  and  a  pair  of  good-sized  perch  out  on  the 
grass.  "I  rap  my  fish  on  the  head  as  soon  as 
landed,  and  cover  them  with  grass  or  leaves,  and 
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tlicy  are  firm  and  fresh  wlicn  I  reach  homo.  Tliis 
canvas  creel  folds  up  and  goes  into  my  pocket, 
when  empty,  and  can  be  laundered  after  each 
trip." 

"I  'm  converted  to  the  fancy  tackle,  after  what 
you  dill  to-day."  said  Dick.  "How  much  does  a 
layout  like  yours  cost  ?" 

"Oh.  not  verv  much,"  laughed  Cliarlev. 
"Why?" 

"I  'ni  thinkinp;  of  getting  one  like  it."  admitted 
the  former  champion  of  the  "simple-life  rig,"  as 
he  called  it. 

"Where  are  you  going  to  use  it  most  ?"  asked 
Charley. 

"Up  on  the  lake.  Father  houglit  a  liont  last 
week,  and  there  are  some  big  pickerel  up  there 
and  a  few  liass." 

"If  you  intend  doing  much  boat  fishing."  said 
Charley,  "you  had  better  get  a  rather  different  rod 
from  this  of  mine." 

"What  's  the  matter  with  it?"  asked  Jack.  "It 
looks  all  right  to  me.  and  the  way  it  brought  that 
bass  into  your  net  has  made  me  wish  that  I  had 
one  just  like  it." 

"It  Is  all  right,"  was  the  answer;  "but  it  is  best 


for  the  \ery  kind  of  work  which  I  use  it  for.  / 
have  n't  any  boat  up  on  the  lake,  and  do  most  of 
my  fishing  along  this  stream.  Some  people  say 
that  it  's  playetl  out,  but  I  have  found  a  few 
rocks,  logs,  eddies,  and  liars  where  the  fish  like 
to  lie  and  feed,  and  I  work  them  over  each  trip. 
I'ish  are  like  people,  and  have  their  places  of 
1)usiness.  which,  in  the  fishes"  case,  is  eating. 
What  is  more,  they  like  some  places  better  than 
others,  and  form  a  sort  of  waiting  list  for  the 
best  spots.  That  is  why  there  will  probably  be 
another  bass  hanging  around  that  rock  out  there 
in  a  couple  of  days.  Xow  I  've  already  told  you 
why  I  like  this  rod  for  stream  work;  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  I  would  have  chosen  it  for  fish- 
ing from  a  boat.  It  's  too  long  and  unhandy  for 
that  purpose,  and  will  not  cast  as  well  as  a 
shorter  and  stiffer  rod." 

"You  've  caught  enough  fish  for  one  day,"  said 
Dick.  "Sit  down  on  that  nice  soft  log  and  tell 
me  cK.'liat  kind  of  a  rod  to  get.  .Any  one  who  will 
point  out  faults  in  his  own  outfit  gets  my  confi- 
dence from  the  start." 

Charley  arose,  bowed,  and  said:  "You  honor 
nie.     1   will  now  ])roeeed  wilh  tlic  subject  on  the 
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table.  If  I  were  you,  I  'il  get  an  eight-foot 
three-piece  laiicewood  rod,  or  a  seveii-and-one- 
half-foot  .steel  one.  With  either  you  can  do  bet- 
ter casting  than  with  my  rig,  and,  at  the  .same 
time,  they  will  be  long  enough  to  use  for  still 
fishing  and  skittering.  A  shorter  rod,  like  that 
which  the  western  bait-casters  use,  would  east 
farther,  but  would  not  be  nearly  so  good  for  si 
fishing,  and  an  impossibility  if  you  wanted  to 
skitter." 

"What  's  the  matter  witli  split  bandjoo?"  (|ues- 
tioned  Jack.  "My  cousin  says  that  there  is  m idl- 
ing that  can  touch  it  for  action,"  .nnd  he  lookeil 
as  if  he  were  extremely  wise. 

"Nothing  can  touch  it,"  ad- 
mitted Charley,  "if  you  are 
prepared  to  be  'touched'  first, 
to  the  extent  of  at  least  ten 
dollars,  and  to  spend  a  couple 
more,  cheerfully,  each  time 
that  you  smash  a  tip.  There 
is  nothing  to  equal  a  good  sidil 
bamboo,  but  you  must  maki.' 
sure  that  it  is  a  gooil  one,  udI 
a  cheap  afTair  which  will  uu- 
glue  and  fall  apart  just  when 
the  fish  begin  to  take  an  in 
terest  in  the  bill  of  fare  .\ou 
are  offering  them." 

"Ten  dollars!  —  Ouch!"  ob- 
served Dick,  with  some  feel- 
ing. "How  much  will  the 
other  kinds  cost?" 

"From  two  and  a  half  to  six 
dollars  will  buy  a  lancew'ood 
or  steel  rod  that  is  really 
good,  and  will  last  as  long  as 
you  take  proper  care  of  it, 
which  includes  oiling  the  fer- 
rules of  the  wood  rod  and  the 
entire  length  of  the  metal  one 
each  time  that  you  put  it 
away  after  use  —  also  refrain- 
ing from  standing  either  up  against  the  liouse 
while  you  are  eating  dinner." 

"How  about  reels?" 

"Well,  this  one  of  mine  is  what  is  called  a 
sixty-yard  reel — it  actually  carries  one  hundred 
yards  of  No.  6  minnow  casting  line.  For  use  on 
the  lake,  an  eighty-yard  reel  will  give  you  a  bet- 
ter trolling  length.  But  be  sure  to  get  one  with 
steel  pivots.  This  will  allow  casting,  and  while  it 
costs  a  little  more  than  an  ordinary  affair,  will 
give  much  better  service.  I  remember  wearing 
out  a  cheap  reel  in  one  afternoon's  casting.  Either 
of  the  rods  which  I  've  suggested  may  be  used 
for   weakfish   and   snappers,   when   you   try   your 
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luck  in  salt  water,  but  remember  you  must  sub- 
stitute a  nine-thread  twisted  linen  line  for  your 
braided  silk  one,  tor  this  purpose,  otherwise  the 
salt  water  will  rut  your  fresh-water  line.  I'or 
salt-water  use,  a  short  tip.  to  go  into  the  last 
joint  of  the  steel  rod.  will  let  you  use  a  heavier 
sinker    than    could    be  handled      with      the 

regular  light  ti]).  And  yf  don't  forget  a  folding 
landing-net  with  a  //  jointed  hanille.  Vou 
cannot  lift  yom-  //  fish  out  on  a  real  rod, 
as  yiiu  have  /  /  been  doing  with  that 
young  tree,''  / /  and  Charley  pointed  an 
.■iceusing  fni-  /  /  ger  at  the  about-to-be-dis- 
carded bean-pcde.  "Vou  '11  find 
the  half-length  handle  just 
right  for  boat  use,  and  the 
full-length  a  real  fish  saver 
when  you  are  angling  from 
the  shore  or  a  dock." 

"Why  can't  you  fellows 
come  up  to  the  lake  Saturday 
and  try  out  the  new  boat  ?" 
said  Dick.  "I  'm  going  to  ask 
Dad  to  help  out  iny  bank- 
account  enough  to  get  one  of 
the  outfits  you  've  been  telling 
aliout." 

"We  accept,"  said  Charley. 
"l)Ut  if  the  results  of  my  toil 
are  to  sizzle  in  the  pan  this 
evening,  I  nutst  be  moving 
liomeward." 

"Wait  a  minute,  and  we  '11 

with     you,"     said     Dick, 

thru  wing     the     bait-can     over 

wiili     a     splash.       "Where     's 

yoin-    worm    container?" 

"Chained      fast!"      laughed 
Charley,     turning    around     to 
show  a  tin  box  fastened  to  his 
belt.      "I    graduated    from   the 
I  imii;kma.n.  'tomato-can   class'   last  season. 

They  , 're  too  much  trouble  to 
lind  .iiid  earr_\'.  1  got  a  square  tin  with  a  hinged 
lop  .and  large  enough  to  get  iny  hand  into,  bored 
four  holes  in  its  back  with  a  wire  nail,  and  fas- 
tened two  belt  straps  to  it  with  four  round- 
headed  brass  paper  fasteners.  Now  the  can  is 
always  witli  me,  and  I  carry  back  the  surplus  bait 
and  turn  it  loose  in  the  garden.  Come  along, 
I  'm  hungry." 

■  The  live-bait  siqjply  has  proved  une(|ual  to  the 
demand  upon  it,"  observed  Dick,  with  much  re- 
gret. "Jack,  why  did  n't  you  catch  enough  to  last  ?" 
"Don't  imagine  that,  while  you  were  waiting 
for  lunch  to  be  tied  up  and  letting  Charley  wind 
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that  iK-w  line  (il  yours  on  the  fine  new  reel,  1 
was  idle.  I  spent  two  hours  on  the  job,  and  only 
lifly-six  of  those  minnows  were  tame  enousjh  for 
nie  to  cidtivale  their  acquaintance." 

"(^h.  well,  never  mind  ahout  that  now  !"  .said 
Charley.  "Here  are  a  trolling-.spoon,  a  floatins; 
hait,  and  a  ph.inloni  minnow.  Ihe  still-fishin.s; 
contest  is  now  adjourned  while  we  troll  around  the 
lake  for  an  unwary  pickerel  or  so.  Vou  fellows 
lake  your  pick  of  the  baits,  and  I  'II  take  what  's 
left.  It  's  anybody's  game, 
and  they  are  hound  to  take 
one  of  the  assortment." 

The  trio  were  spending 
.Saturday  on  the  lake,  trying 
out  the  new  boat  and  new 
tackle  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  and  had  been  enjoying 
pretty  good  luck  until  the 
minnows  gave  out.  Xow 
(.  barley's  artificial  baits  were 
to  save  the  day. 
Along  the  line  of  weeds,  a  pickerel  yielded  to 
lernptalion  and  grabbed  the  spoon.  .Another  at 
lached  himself  to  the  phantom  a  little  later,  then 
another  for  the  spoon.  The  wooden  bail  was  un- 
.'iccountably  ineffective,  until  il  w.is  discovered 
that  it  was  tastefully  festooned  with  weeds.  When 
these  were  removed,  it  speedily  caught  up  with 
the  procession,  and  soon  the  creels  were  well 
filled.  The  only  drawback  was  the  tendency  of 
the  lines  of  Dick  and  Jack  to  kink,  from  the 
twisting  of  the  troll,  and  Charley  explained  how 
this  might  be  prevented  by  hanging  a  small  bass 
casting  sinker  between  the  two  swivels  which 
separated  the  leader  from  the  line. 

■'If  it  were  not  for  the  truly  awful  job  of  get- 
ting minnows,  ibe  lake  would  be  all  right,"  said 
Jack,  on  the  way  home. 

"We  can  settle  that  easily  enough,"  was  Char- 
ley's reply.  "We  11  knock  the  sides  from  a  soap 
box  and  bore  a  six-inch  hole  in  one  end.  Then 
u  e  will  tack  copper  fly  screening  over  the  sides, 
put  a  screening  funnel  into  the  six-inch  hole,  bait 
the  affair  with  bread  crumbs  or  chopped  meat, 
and  sink  it  in  the  river  or  brook  over  night.  Next 
morning,  it  will  be  full  of  live  bait.  We  can  hide 
it  in  the  bushes  near  where  the  minnows  are." 
"\'ou  said  something  about  drying  the  line.'" 
said  Dick,     "llow  do  you  manage  il  ?" 

"liasy  enough."  said  Charley,  rummaging  in  his 
pocket  and  fishing  out  a  pencil  and  an  envelop. 
"Here  's  the  plan  for  a  home-made  line-drier, 
and  one  wdiere  tlie  line  will  not  touch  a  particle 
of  metal,  either. 

".Ml  that  you  will  need  are  four  of  the  large 
red    spools    upon    which    heavy    linen    thread    is 


wound,  a  strip  of  wood  one  half  inch  thick,  ihirty- 
one  and  one  half  inches  long,  and  one  and  one 
half  inches  wide,  and  ten  flat-headed  brass 
screws,  each  about  an  cighlli  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter and  three  (]uarters  of  an  inch  in  length. 
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■".Saw  the  wood  into  four  pieces,  as  shown. 
A I  is  twelve  inches  long.  Bt  and  Ci  are  each 
live  and  one  quarter  inches  long,  while  .'\2  is  nine 
inches  in  length. 

"Screw  Bi  and  Ci  on  Ai,  as  shown  in  Fig- 
ure II.  their  ends  flush  with  the  ends  of  .\i,  and 
with  a  space  of  one  and  one  half  inches  between 
them.  .At  each  spot  marked  D,  bore  a  bole  and  set 
in  each  a  wooden  post  which  will  fit  the  holes  in 
the  spools  quite  snugly.  Three  of  these  are  to  come 
flush  with  the  tops  of  the  spools,  but  one  is  to  be 
one  inch  longer,  to  serve  as  a  handle  for  wind- 
ing. ('ii\er  the  ])osts  w'ith  glue  and  push  on  the 
spools,  removing  surplus  glue  as  it  squeezes  out. 
Bore  holes  at  E  to  take  a  short  stout  wire  nail. 
When  .A2  is  set  across  Ai,  at  right  angles,  the 
strips  Bi  and  Ci  keep  it  in  place,  and  make  all 
the  spools  level  willi  each  other.  Drive  the  wire 
nail  through  at  E,  and  nail  the  whole  arrange- 
ment to  a  fence,  a  clothes-post,  or  any  other  con- 
venient support.  By  holding  the  reel  in  the  left 
hand  and  winding  the  drier  with  the  right,  the 
line  will  soon  be  transferred. 

".After  using,  remove  the  wire  nail,  pull  .A^ 
■  Mil  of  socket,  and  lay  on  to])  of  I'.i  and  Ci, 
parallel  to  them.  Tlie  spools  of  ibe  shorter  strip 
will  111  in  between  those  on  the  longer,  and,  fas- 
leiied  together  with  a  rubber  band,  the  whole 
arrangement  occupies  very  little  room." 

"Come  around  to-morrow,  and  we  'II  build  one 
while  Jack  is  wrestling  with  the  minnow  trap," 
said  Dick. 


THE   LUCKY  STONE 

BY  ABRIE  FARWELL  BROWN 

Aulhor  of  "  Tlie  Flower  Princess,"  "  'I"he  Lont'soTucst  Doll.'" 


ClIAI'TER   \'I 
THE   QUEST 

Two  (lays  elapsed  before  the  children  went  again 
to  visit  the  Park. 

"I  wonder  if  we  shall  see  the  good  old  man 
to-day,"  said  Maggie  to  Bess,  as  they  stared  at 
the  gateway.  "I  hope  so;  he  was  awful  kind  to 
us."  They  had  all  been  rubbing  their  rings  and 
practising  the  charm  as  they  ran  along: 

"Open,  Gate,  I  pray, 
And  let  me  in  to-day!" 

But  when  they  reached  the  gate,  they  found  it 
already  open,  just  wide  enough  to  let  them  in. 
No  one  was  inside  to  meet  them  except  C;esar. 
The  great  dog  was  apparently  keeping  guard 
over  the  gate.  He  rose  when  they  entered  and 
came  gravely  forward,  wagging  his  tail  hospita- 
bly, and  kissing  Maggie's  hand. 

"There  is  a  note  tied  to  his  collar,"  said  she, 
taking  it  off.     And  she  read  aloud  this  message : 

"  Shut  the  door  behind  you.     Follow  the  Arrow,  and  obey. " 

"Follow  the  arrow  !"  cried  Bess.  "What  does 
that  mean,  Maggie?" 

"I  don't  know,"  answered  Maggie.  "We  must 
find  out.  Let  s  look  around  and  see  if  we  can 
find  an  arrow.  That  's  the  way  they  do  in  the 
stories." 

"Why  don't  they  tell  you  what  they  mean  ?" 
said  Bob.  "It  would  save  a  lot  of  time.  'Ti))u- 
is  money.'  "  he  quoted  from  his  copy-book. 

"Not  in  fairy-land  !"  declared  Maggie.  "They 
don't  try  to  save  time  in  fairy-land.  You  have 
all  the  time  you  want,  and  they  never  tell  you 
things  right  out.     It  's  more  fun  the  other  way." 

"Well,"  said  Bob,  practically,  "this  is  Bonny- 
burn,  and  not  fairy-land,  and  we  have  dinner  at 
noon.     So  let  's  hurry  up  !" 

They  looked  up  and  around  and  down  and  un- 
der to  find  the  arrow,  Cresar  eying  them  kindly 
all  the  while,  as  if  this  was  a  sort  of  queer  game 
and  he  was  in  the  secret.  At  last,  Bob  gave  a 
shout  —  "Here  it  is!"  He  pointed  to  a  tree  just 
off  the  path.  A  red  arrow  was  tacked  to  the 
bark.  The  children  went  in  the  direction  to 
which  it  pointed,  Csesar  following  patiently  at 
their  heels. 

"Do  you  suppose  it  will  lead  us  to  another 
lunch?"  said  Bob,  smacking  his  lips. 


"Oh,  I  hope  so  I"  said  Bess,  fervently.  "Were 
n't  those  sandwiches  good?" 

"Maybe  it  will  lead  us  to  the  Princess  I"  cried 
Maggie.     "That  is  what  I  would  like  best." 

"Here  's  another  arrow  !"  cried  Bess,  pointing. 
.\  second  red  streak  on  a  birch-tree  bade  them 
turn  abruptly  to  the  left.  Through  berry-bushes 
and  liracken  they  waded,  until  a  third  arrow 
pointed  them  into  a  thick  grove  of  maples.  They 
had  to  keep  tlieir  eyes  wide  open  to  follow  this 
trail,  for  there  was  no  path. 

"It  's  just  like  Indians  trailing  through  the  for- 
est," said  Bob,  who  knew  his  Cooper  better  than 
his  Hans  Andersen.  "Ain't  it  fun?  Whoop!  I 
wish  we  could  see  a  real  Indian  !" 

"Oh,  no  !"  cried  Bess,  shrinking.  "He  might 
scalp  us  !" 

"Pooh  !"  said  Bob.  "There  are  n't  any  Indians 
here." 

"How  do  you  know?"  retorted  Bess.  "You 
said  there  were  n't  any  fairies ;  but  there  's  some- 
thing queer,  ain't  there?" 

A  twig  snapped  in  the  underbrush  not  far 
away.  Cssar  pricked  up  his  ears  and  gave  a 
snort  of  suspicion. 

"I  think  some  one  is  following  us  !"  whispered 
Maggie,  excitedly.  "I  have  thought  so  ever  since 
we  left  the  gate.  But  I  don't  mind.  I  'm  sure 
there  is  nothing  dangerous  in  the  good  princess's 
Park." 

"Oh,  I  don't  like  it  !"  whimpered  Bess,  looking 
over  her  shoulder.     "Let  's  go  home  !" 

"We  can't,"  said  Bob.     "We  've  got  to  go  on." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Maggie.  "Did  n't  we  promise 
to  do  just  wdiat  they  said?" 

"Come  on !"  cried  Bob,  "here  's  another  ar- 
row !"  and  he  pushed  through  a  dense  thicket  of 
scrub-oaks  to  a  broad  path. 

"Ain't  it  pretty  here !"  cried  l\Iaggie.  They 
had  crossed  several  narrow  paths  in  their  trail. 
Now  the  arrow  bade  them  follow  this  broad  one. 
They  heard  the  sound  of  water  dashing  over 
rocks.  Presently  they  came  in  sight  of  the  brook 
gleaming  through  the  trees.  An  arrow  pointed 
them  to  an  opening  in  the  bushes,  wdiere  a  path 
led  to  the  bank  of  the  stream.  And  here  there 
was  a  pretty  waterfall,  sliding  down  over  a  cliff 
some  twenty  feet  high  into  a  basin  round  and 
smooth,  surrounded  by  ferns  and  wild  flowers. 

But  what  pleased  the  children  most  was  a  little 
tent   pitched   Ijeside   the   fall   and   a   fire   burning 
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under  an  iron  kettle  hung  on  a  tripml  of  birch 
saplings.  A  delicious  odor  rose  with  the  steam 
I'roni    the    kettle.      Boh    made    one    dash    toward 


he   camp. 


it 


It 


's  soup!" 

he  cried. 

■•Ju.st 

smell 

shouted 

the   girls. 

••An 

1  iidi.'iii 

play   we 

are 

'•What  fun  !" 
dinner.  Let  s 
Indians.  ' 

Bob  tended  tlie  fire.  ilu 
girls  investigateil  the  tenl 
Inside  were  three  bowls 
luaile  of  gourds,  and  a  ladle 
with  a  big  handle  in  wliieli 
they  could  serve  out  the  soup 
.\ud  beside  this  there  werr 
corn-bread  and  nuts  and  ber- 
ries—just the  sort  of  thing 
that  Indians  ought  to  like. 
They  sat  cross-legged  around 
the  kettle,  supping  the  <K- 
licious  soup,  which  tasted 
better  than  anything  they 
had  ever  eaten. 

When  they  had  finished. 
they  ]iulled  off  their  shoes 
and  stockings  and  waded  in 
the  pool,  whose  water  was  de- 
liciously  cold  on  this  hot  day 

Maggie  was  sitting  on  the 
moss  beside  the  pool  ptUling 
on  her  shoe.  "Say,  I  liii|)ed 
we  should  find  out  something 
about  the  I'rincess  to-day. 
even  if  we  did  n't  see  her." 
she  said.  ••Rut  I  guess  we 
sha'n'tdoit  now."  She  paused 
abruptly,  her  eyes  as  big  as 
saucers,  staring  through  the 
trees  beyond  the  tent. 

"What  is  it?"  whispereil 
Bess,  grasping  Maggie's  hand 
timidly.  Bob  looked  over  his 
shoulder  uneasily. 

■•  Sh  !"  warned  Maggie,  si  ill 
staring;  '•!  saw  something!" 

"What  was  it  ?•'  begged 
Bess,     trembling.       ••Was     it  _  , 

Indians,  do  you  suppose?" 

••1  don't  know,"  whispered  Maggie,  following 
with  her  eyes  something  that  moved  swiftly. 
".Vow  it  's  gone!     What  do  you  suppose  it  was?" 

"What  did  il  look  like?"  begged  both  the 
others. 

••It  looked  like  a  beautiful  hoy.  dressed  in  green 
and  brown.  He  had  a  brown  cap,  with  a  red 
feather.  i)ulled  down  over  his  face,  so  I  could  n't 
see  it  very  plainly,     lint   his  hair  was  curly,  and 


he  ran.  oh,  so  lightly  !  I  think  he  must  have  had 
wings." 

"Pooh!"  s:iid  Bob.  "l  dniTi  believe  you  saw 
anything." 

lust  then  Cesar  cnme  bounding  back  to  them 
through  the  bushes,      lie   srenied  not   al   all   wor- 


ried or  e.xcited.  But  to  his  collar  was  fastened 
a  piece  of  paper,  its  folds  held  tightly  by  a  red 
feather  thrust  through  and  through. 

"A  red  feather  !  That  is  what  the  boy  had  in 
his  cap!"  cried  Maggie,  seizing  the  paper  e.igerly, 
.\nd  this  is  what  she  read: 

"I.ouk  bfliiiul  tlie  li-ft  iLiu-flup." 
.\fter  it  was  scratched  the  picture  of  a   feather. 
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Bob  lost  no  time  in  following  the  directions. 
He  lifted  the  tent-flap,  and  found  pinned  to  the 
canvas  a  roll  of  birch-bark.  The  three  bent  their 
heads  together  and  puzzled  out  the  words  written 
thereon  in  queer  letters,  almost  like  Indian  writ- 
ing, they  thought. 

'Tf  you  seek  an  adventure,"  it  read,  "cross  the 
brook  on  the  stepping-stones,  and  lift  up  the 
white  stone  beside  the  last  of  these." 

"An  adventure !"  cried  Maggie,  clapping  lier 
hands.  "Now  I  think  we  are  on  tlie  way  to  find 
the  Princes.s  !" 

"I  'd  rather  stay  here,"  objected  Bob;  but  the 
girls  persuaded  him  to  come  with  them.  With 
many  squeals  and  giggles,  they  crossed  the  brook 
on  the  ticklish  stepping-stones,  with  the  water 
running  dizzily  about.  Once  Bess  slipped  and 
slumped  down  almost  to  her  boot-top.  She 
shrieked  mightily,  for  the  water  was  cold,  and 
she  was  a  little  coward.  But  when  she  found 
she  was  not  drowned,  she  did  not  care. 

On  the  farther  side  of  the  brook  was  ,a  white 
stone,  smooth  and  round.  Bob  lifted  it  carefully. 
Under  it  was  nothing  but  another  piece  of  bark. 
But  on  this  was  scratched,  above  a  red  feather, 
these  words:  "Look  in  the  hollow  tree  twenty- 
five  paces  up  the  bank." 

"It  's  like  a  game  of  'hunt  the  thimble,'  "  said 
Bess,  who  had  once  been  to  a  church  sociable. 
Maggie  had  never  had  that  experience,  but  she 
liked  this  game.  She  scrambled  up  the  bank  and 
began  counting  off  twenty-five  paces,  as  Rob 
was  already  doing.  But  there  was  no  hollow 
tree  to  be  seen.  They  looked  and  they  looked, 
but  it  seemed  of  no  use. 

"Let  's  go  back  and  begin  over  again,"  said 
Bob  at  last.     "Maybe  we  did  n't  start  right." 

"Let  's  each  go  a  different  way,"  suggested 
Bess.  Anil  so  they  did.  "Twenty-four,  twenty- 
five,— here  it  is!"  shouted  Bess,  presently.  "My! 
It  is  a  big  hollow  tree,  big  enough  to  hold  a 
man." 

"Perhaps  the  Princess  is  shut  up  in  there,  like 
Ariel !"  whispered  Maggie.  But  there  was  no 
princess  in  the  tree;  only  a  little  box  holding  an- 
other scrawl  of  writing,  signed  with  a  feather, 
which  read:  "Look  for  the  big  mushroom  that 
grows  beside  the  tallest  tree  you  can  see  from  this 
opening." 

"Mushrooms!  Oh,  bother!  I  think  they  're 
fooling  us,  whoever  they  are."  said  Bob,  sulkily. 
"Why  don't  they  tell  us  what  they  want  right  out? 
I  "m  going  back  to  the  wigwam.  I  've  had  enough 
of  this  wild-goose  chase." 

"I  think  it  's  fun  !"  laughed  Maggie.  "See,  I  '11 
stand  in  the  doorway  of  the  tree  and  look." 

There  was  an  op"n  field  in  front  of  them  with 


Maggie  asked.    "Phey 

,  but  no  one  answered, 
suggestetl    Bess ;   but 

she  said.     "Here,  Cx- 


havvthorn  bushes  here  and  there,  and  as  Maggie 
peered  from  the  hollow  stump,  she  saw  one  great 
tree  stand  up  like  a  king  among  his  fellows. 
"That  's  the  one  !"  she  cried,  pointing.  "Come 
on,  you  kids  !"  and  she  dashed  down  the  slope, 
followed  by  Bess.  Something  white  gleamed  in 
the  grass  near  the  tree,  and  they  made  for  it. 
It  was  not  until  they  were  on  their  knees  poking 
at  the  great  mushroom  that  they  noticed  Bob 
was  not  with  them. 

"He  's  gone  back,"  .said  Bess,  blankly,  and  the 
girls  looked  at  each  other 

"Oh.  how  did  he  dare?" 
won't  like  it,  I  know  !" 

They  shrilled  and  called 
"Let  's  go  and  find  him. 
Maggie  objected. 

"No,  let  's  send  Cresar," 
sar  !     Go  find  Bob  !" 

Away  dashed  the  big  dog ;  and  the  two  girls 
were  left  alone  in  the  meadow.  "I  don't  know 
where  we  are,  nor  how  to  get  anywhere,"  said 
Maggie.  "We  've  just  got  to  obey  them,  whoever 
they  are,  or  we  shall  be  lost.  Let  's  see  what  the 
mushroom  says." 

L'nder  the  mushroom  was  a  note  which  sent 
them  to  the  tallest  rose-bush  in  the  meadow;  and 
from  there  they  were  directed  to  an  empty  bird's- 
nest  under  the  bank,  which  they  had  to  hunt  for 
very  hard,  as  it  was  hidden  in  a  garden  of 
maidenhair  ferns.  A  note  tucked  in  here  directed 
them  to  a  little  path,  which  they  were  mysteri- 
ously told  led  to  "the  cave." 

"A  cave  !"  exclaimed  Bess.  "Now  I  guess  Bob 
would  like  to  be  here !  But  I  'm  afraid  he  is 
lost !"  and  she  began  to  cry. 

"He  can't  be  nuich  lost,"  said  Maggie,  doubt- 
fully, "but  he  ought  n't  to  have  disobeyed.  A 
cave  !  Maybe  there  "s  a  dragon,  too  !  Maybe  the 
Princess  is  shut  up  there  !" 

"Oh,  dear  !  I  hope  there  is  n't  any  dragon  !" 
wailed  Bess,  remembering  Maggie's  terrible 
stories.  Just  then,  there  was  a  crackling  in  the 
bushes,  and  both  girls  screamed,  they  were  so 
excited.  Presently,  out  dashed  Ciesar,  with  Bob 
close  behind  him.  His  face  was  scratched  and 
his  clothes  torn,  and  he  looked  scared. 

"What   has   happened.    Boh?"   cried   his   sister. 

"Nothing  much,"  he  answered  briefly.  "This 
is  a  queer  place,  sure  enough  !  I  wish  I  knew 
what  it  "s  all  about."  He  whispered  this,  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder  furtively. 

"Something  did  happen,  then?  What  was  it?" 
begged  Maggie.     "Did  you  see  a  dragon?" 

"Dragon  nothing!"  snarled  Bob.  "But  I  saw 
the  little  feller  that  you  told  about.  He  's  a  boy 
about  as  tall  as  me,  but  his  face  looked  more  like 
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a  girl.  lie  jumped  out  at  me  from  a  buncli  of 
bushes,  and  made  faces  and  danced  up  and  down, 
and  took  out  a  little  bow  and  arrow,  and  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  shoot  me.  So  I  ran ; 
and  he  ran  too.  I  nover  saw  anybody  go  so  fast 
.—  just  like  a  bird  !  Then  I  heard  Ca;sar  barking, 
and  I  called,  and  when  I  turned  around,  the  boy 
was  n't  anywhere.     Was  n't  it  funny?" 

"I  kiKiw  it  was  a  fairy!"  said  Maggie,  tri- 
umphantly. 

"Vou  ought  n't  to  have  gone  off  and  left  us," 
said  Bess,  reprovingly.  "Something  awful  might 
have  happened,  because  you  disobeyed.  " 

"Pooh !"  sneered  Hob,  very  brave  again  now 
that  the  danger  was  past.  "I  went  off  because  I 
saw  something  like  a  little  white  pony  across  the 
meadow.  I  want  to  see  those  ponies  the  old  man 
talked  about." 

"So  do  we,"  said  Bess:  "but  n;jw  we  nnist  go 
to  the  cave." 

"A  cave !"  cried  Boh,  pricking  up  his  ears. 
"What  do  you  think  of  that !    Come  on  then  !" 

They  followed  the  path.  Presently  it  narrowed 
atid  led  through  the  ferny  woods  to  a  gray  ledge 
of  rocks  in  which  there  was  a  little  opening. 

"See  if  there  's  a  dragon  first,"  whispered 
Bess,  pulling  Bob  by  the  sleeve.  But  they  could 
see  nothing.  C?esar  sniffed  about  the  opening, 
then  went  in.  The  three  children  cautiously  fol- 
lowed. They  found  themselves  in  a  cave  with  a 
roof  high  enough  to  let  tlieni  stand  upright.  .\t 
first  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could  not  see  any- 
thing. But  as  they  grew  used  to  the  dimness, 
they  looked  around  and  saw  that  some  one  had 
been  here  before  them.  A  spade  lay  on  the 
ground  and  beside  it  was  a  basket. 

"There  might  be  buried  treasure  here,"  said 
Bob,  in  an  awed  voice. 

"I  believe  there  is  I"  agreed  Maggie.  "Look 
at  Caesar!"  The  dog  was  snifting  and  pawing  in 
one  corner  of  the  cave  where  the  ground  seemed 
newly  disturbed. 

Bob  seized  the  spade.  "Let  me!"  begged  Bess; 
but  r^ob  paid  no  attention  and  began  to  dig.  The 
three  held  their  breaths.  Presently  the  spade 
struck  something  hard.  Bob  fell  to  with  added 
ardor.  Suddenly  he  straightened  up  and  handed 
the  spade  to  Maggie. 

"It  's  your  turn,  Maggie,"  he  saiil.  "I  guess 
it  's  almost  out  now.  You  ought  to  have  the  fun 
of  finding  what  it  is." 

Maggie  stretched  out  her  hand  eagerly.  Then 
she  drew  it  back  again.  "Go  on  !  Let  Bess  do  it," 
she  said.     "Bess  wants  to  awfully." 

So  it  was  Bess  who  actually  unearthed  a  box 
about  two  feet  long  and  half  as  wide.  It  was  fas- 
tened with  a  lock. 


"Mow  shall  we  open  it?"  asked  Boh. 

"In  the  stories  they  always  break  it  open," 
said  Maggie,  breathlessly.  "Do  you  think  you 
can.  Bob?" 

Just  then,  there  was  a  noise  behind  them,  and 

an  arrow   flew  over   Maggie's  shoulder  and    fell 

at  her   feet.     Tied  to  the  shaft  was  a  liny  key. 

-Ml   three   turned   to   see   whence   the   arrow   had 

'come:  but  nobody  was  visible. 

"It  's  the  boy  again  !"  whispered  Maggie.    She 
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fitted  the  key  into  the  lock,  and  as  they  all  lient 
over  the  box,  she  lifted  the  cover.  Though  it 
was  dark  in  the  cave,  they  could  sec  quite  plainly 
that  it  held  a  number  of  interesting  things. 

"Let  's  take  it  out  into  the  light,"  cried  Bob. 
They  all  three  laid  hands  on  the  box  and  tugged 
it  out  where  they  could  sec  better. 

One  by  one  they  lifted  out  the  treasures  which 
were  in  the  bo.x.  There  were  toys  and  games, 
ribbons  and  handkerchiefs,  a  pocket  microscope, 
a  ball,  several  books.  Last  of  all  was  a  doll 
with  real  hair  and  teeth,  beautifully  dressed; 
and  a  jack-knife,  upon  which  Bob  pounced. 

"I  've  got  my  wish  !"  he  cried,  as  he  opened  its 
wonderful  blades  and  showed  that  it  was  a  tool- 
kit as  well  as  a  knife. 
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"And  so  liave  I !"  cried  Bess,  wlio  was  hugging 
her  doll  tenderly.  Maggie  eyed  them  rather  wist- 
fully. 

"My  wish  was  different  !"  she  said.  "And  it 
would  n"t  be  in  the  treasure-chest  anyway." 

"You  can  have  all  the  other  things,  Maggie," 
said  Bess,  generously;  and  Bob  added:  "You  bet ! 
They  all  ought  to  be  yours." 

"Oh,  no  !"  said  Maggie.     "I  don't  want  them  " 
all.    But  I  do  want  to  find  the  Princess." 

Just  then,  another  arrow  came  flying  into  the 
cave.  It  fell  at  Maggie's  feet,  and  on  it  was 
fastened  a  note,  saying,  "Time  to  go  home.  Fol- 
low the  scent." 

"Follow  the  scciit!"  cried  Bob.  "Do  they 
think  we  're  like  dogs?  Here,  Cssar!"  But  Cae- 
sar had  disappeared.  Just  then,  they  became  con- 
scious of  a  sweet  perfume  that  filled  the  cave, 
like  the  sweetest  flowers  they  had  ever  smelled, 
so  that  they  cried  "Oh  !"  in  delight. 

"That  must  be  the  scent  we  are  to  follow  !" 
cried  Maggie.  "Come,  we  must  not  disobey," 
and  each  carrying  part  of  the  treasure,  they 
started  for  home.  The  sweet  smell  hung  about 
the  cave,  but  it  became  fainter  after  they  were 
out  in  the  open  air.  However,  they  found  that 
by  sniffing  carefully  they  could  trace  it  in  a  cer- 
tain direction,  like  a  path  of  perfume ;  and  thither 
they  followed.  It  was  great  fun,  this  following 
a  scent  through  the  woods.  And  as  it  guided 
them  by  broad  paths  through  the  network  of 
crossing  footways,  it  was  easy  going  for  them, 
burdened  though  they  were  with  treasure-trove. 
At  last,  they  came  to  the  familiar  gate  which  they 
found  open,  with  Caesar  beside  it,  wagging  his 
tail. 

"\\'hat  a  wise  dog  Caesar  is  !"  exclaimed  Mag- 
gie. "He  knows  too  much  for  just  a  dog."  She 
took  from  her  pocket  something  which  she  had 
wrapped  up  carefully  with  paper  and  string,  and, 
bending  over  Cresar,  tied  the  little  package  to  his 
collar. 

"What  arc  you  doing,  Maggie?"  asked  Bess, 
curiously. 

"I  am  sending  something  to  the  Princess,"  said 
Maggie,  bashfully.  "She  's  been  so  kind  to  us, 
I  want  to  do  something  for  her.  It  ain't  much, 
but  it  's  all  I  've  got.  It  's  a  stone  with  a  stripe 
around  it  that  Mr.  Graham  gave  me,  shaped  like 
a  heart.  He  said  it  was  a  lucky  stone  that  would 
bring  me  good  fortune.  I  guess  it  has  done  that 
already.  Now  I  want  Iter  to  have  it,  and  per- 
haps it  will  help  drive  away  the  wicked  spell." 

"You  '11  lose  your  luck,  Maggie,  if  you  give  it 
away,''  warned  Bess. 

"Ho!"  said  Bob;  "whoever  it  is  that  's  been 
good  to  us,  I  guess  she  don't  need  any  lucky  stone. 


She  can  do  everything,  whether  she  's  your  fairy 
or  not." 

"You  don't  know  !"  declared  Maggie,  obsti- 
nately. "Sometimes  the  biggest  magicians  need 
help.  Sometimes  the  littlest  things  can  help  the 
biggest  —  like  the  lion  and  the  mouse;  Mr.  Gra-. 
ham  said  so.  At  any  rate,  I  'm  going  to  send  it 
to  her  by  Caesar.— Go  to  her,  Caesar  I" 

The  dog  bounded  away  into  the  bushes  and 
disappeared  as  the  children  banged  the  gate  of 
the  Park  behind  them. 

ClI-\PTER    \TI 
TRESP.VSSERS 

The  children  had  not  been  invited  to  visit  the 
Park  again.  But  somehow  they  took  it  for 
granted  that  what  they  had  done  they  might  con- 
tinue to  do.  So  the  next  morning  found  them 
again  outside  the  mysterious  gate,  rubbing  their 
rings  and  wishing. 

"(.)pen,  Giite,  I  pray, 
.Vnd  let  me  in  lo-day." 

They  said  the  now  familiar  words  in  chorus, 
and  waited  expectantly.  But  when  nothing  at  all 
happened,  they  were  much  more  surprised  than 
they  would  have  been  at  the  wildest  doings  of 
any  fairy  tale.  They  had  grown  so  used  to  the 
mysterious  that  only  conunonplace  things  seemed 
strange.  That  is  the  way  people  are  made.  I 
suppose  it  is  only  because  we  are  so  used  to  wak- 
ing up  in  the  morning,  that  we  forget  how  won- 
derful it  is  just  to  be  alive !  But  think  how- 
strange  living  would  be  if  we  had  grown  used  to 
something  less  lively. 

At  any  rate,  Bess  and  Bob  and  Maggie  were 
vastly  astonished  when  nothing  happened  at  ten 
o'clock  except  all  the  wonderful  things  that  al- 
ways happen  out  of  doors  at  ten  o'clock.  There 
was  no  sound ;  no  sign  from  the  mysterious  folk 
who  lived  beyond  the  wall. 

"I  will  knock,"  said  ilaggie,  going  up  to  the 
gate  on  tiptoe.  She  had  just  reached  out  her  hand 
to  the  great  knocker  when  she  saw  that  the  gate 
was  open  the  tiniest  crack.  She  wondered  if  it 
had  been  so  all  the  time  without  their  noticing  it. 
"Do  you  suppose  we  ought  to  go  in  without  being 
invited?"  she  asked  the  others. 

"Of  course !"  said  Bob.  "Let  's  push."  So 
they  put  their  shoulders  to  the  gate  and  pushed 
it  open.  Then,  half  afraid  of  what  they  had 
done,  they  waited.  Nothing  happened.  They 
poked  their  heads  inside.  Nobody  to  be  seen ;  not 
even  Caesar.     Evidently  they  were  not  expected. 

"Come  on  !"  whispered  Bob.  "I  'm  going  in." 
The  girls  slipped  after  him  timidly. 
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"I  bet  something  dreailful  will  happen,"  said 
Maggie  to  herself,  lint  there  was  a  fearful  ex- 
citement about  the  adventure  that  made  her  eyes 
shine.  Once  inside  the  gate,  they  looked  about, 
wondering  where  they  should  go  first.  In  front 
of  them  were  three  paths.  They  remembered 
that  the  left-hand  one  led  to  the  lake.  Down  the 
one  in  the  middle,  they  had  come  from  the  cave. 
The  third  path,  to  the  right,  they  had  not  yet 
tried.  But  as  they  stepped  toward  it.  they  saw 
that  something  like  a  great  silver  spider-web  was 
stretched  across  it  from  tree  to  tree.  And  from 
this  dangled  a  card  with  the  sign : 

NO  PASSING  THROUGH 

"We  must  not  go  there,"  said  Maggie.  "Which 
of  the  other  paths  shall  we  take?  Shall  we  go 
to  the  lake,  or  shall  we  try  to  find  the  cave  and 
the  wigwam  ?" 

Bob  was  still  staring  down  tiie  third  path. 
"Bother !"  he  said.  "I  want  to  go  down  there. 
That  must  be  the  way  to  where  the  ponies  are." 

"We  must  n't,  Bob !"  said  Bess,  pulling  him  by 
the  sleeve.  "Maggie  says  something  awful  will 
happen  if  we  disobey  them.  Come,  let  's  find  the 
lake  and  the  swans.  Perhaps  we  can  go  out  in 
the  boat." 

Bob  thought  this  was  not  a  bad  idea.  So  they 
began  to  follow  the  left-hand  path.  They  soon 
found  the  flower  garden  where  the  peacocks 
promenaded.  But  the  birds  had  their  tails  neatly 
folded  up,  and  refused  to  spread  them  for  the 
children.  They  descended  to  the  lake  where  the 
swans  were  floating.  They  came  begging  for 
crumbs;  but  this  time  there  were  no  little  bags 
around  their  necks.  The  children  saw  the  boat 
across  the  lake,  moored  at  the  island.  They 
looked  at  it  wistfully,  w'ishing  they  knew  a  way 
of  calling  it  to  them.  It  would  have  been  quite 
like  a  fairy  tale  to  ride  over  on  the  swans.  But, 
as  Bess  pointed  out,  the  children  were  too  big 
and  the  birds  too  little  for  that.  And  though 
Maggie  begged,  she  could  not  induce  the  crea- 
tures to  go  over  and  draw  the  boat  back  to  them. 
They  were  not  obliging  like  Lohengrin's  swan, 
but  acted  very  much  like  ordinary  pets  of  the 
Public  Garden. 

The  children  wandered  about  the  banks  of  the 
lake,  but  it  was  too  deep  to  wade  in,  and  there 
were  no  fish-poles,  so  they  could  not  fish.  The 
lake  was  very  disappointing  on  this  second  visit. 

"This  is  no  fun,"  said  Bess.  "Let  's  go  back 
and  try  the  other  path.  Perhaps  we  can  find  the 
wigwam  and  play  Indian  t^^ere,  the  way  we  did 
before." 

They  retraced  their  way  to  the  gate,  and 
started  anew  on  the  second  path.     It  wound  and 


wound,  but  did  not  lead  to  any  place  that  seemed 
familiar.  Finally  it  turned  into  a  great,  open 
meadow  and  struggled  through  the  bracken. 

"Oh, "  come  on !"  said  Bob,  discontentedly. 
"There  must  be  a  lot  of  things  to  see  in  the  Park, 
if  we  could  only  find  them." 

"Of  course  there  are !"  said  Maggie.  "Good- 
ness knows  how  many  wonderful  tilings.  But  I 
want  most  of  all  to  see  the  Princess,  and  find  out 
if  my  Zi'isli  and  the  lucky  stone  have  done  any 
good." 

"I  want  to  see  those  ponies,"  said  Bob.  "Come 
on.  Let  's  go  back  to  the  gate."  He  started  off 
on  a  run. 

"Oh,  Bob!  What  are  you  going  to  do?"  cried 
Bess,  her  fat  legs  trying  to  keep  up  with  him. 
But  Bob  said  nothing.  He  seemed  to  have  some 
plan  in  his  mind.  When  they  reached  the  gate. 
Bob  turned  deliberatelj'  toward  the  forbidden 
path. 

"Oh,  Bob,  we  must  n't  go  there  !"  cried  Mag- 
gie.   "We  das  n't." 

"I  dast !"  said  Bob.    "I  'm  going  to  try  it." 

He  did  not  disturb  the  web  which  was 
stretched  across  the  path,  but  squirmed  around 
through  the  bushes  to  one  side,  and  was  soon  in 
the  path  beyond,  looking  back  at  the  girls  and 
beckoning  slylv.  "Come  on !"  whispered  Bess, 
"I  'm  going  if  Bob  does." 

"Something  bad  will  happen,"  said  Maggie, 
hesitating.  "Don't  you  know  it  always  does  in 
the  fairy  tales?" 

"Oho  !"  jeered  Bob.  "This  is  n't  a  fairy  tale. 
I  'm  tired  of  that  game.  I  want  to  see  the 
ponies." 

Bess  reached  a  hand  to  Maggie.  "Let  's  go," 
she  said.  "Maybe  the  Princess  is  down  there. 
She  must  be— she  is  n't  anywhere  else." 

That  settled  it.  "All  right !"  said  Maggie, 
scrambling  through  the  bushes ;  and  soon  they 
were  all  three  tiptoeing  down  the  path.  It  was 
very  exciting,  maybe  dangerous,  and  their  hearts 
beat  fast. 

Presently  the  path  was  inclosed  with  high 
iicdgcs  of  pungent  box,  over  which  they  could  see 
nothing  but  blue  sky.  It  led  to  a  pretty  garden, 
in  a  hollow,  with  a  pool  of  water  in  the  middle, 
where  floated  the  biggest  pond-lilies  the  children 
had  ever  seen.  "Oh,  look  !"  cried  Bob,  pointing 
up  the  avenue  which  led  from  the  garden  by  a 
flight  of  steps.  "There  's  the  house  I"  Maggie 
looked  up  eagerly,  and  there  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue,  with  flowers  in  borders  and  in  marble 
urns  up  and  down  the  whole  length,  was  a  beau- 
tiful white  palace— the  same  one  which  she  had 
seen  from  the  window  of  the  train. 

"It  must  be  where  the  Princess  lives,"  whis- 
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pered  Maggie.  "How  beautiful  it  is!"  They 
craned  their  necks  and  stared  with  all  their  eyes. 

"Let  's  go  closer,"  whispered  Bob,  and  they 
crept  nearer  and  nearer,  until  they  had  a  good 
view  of  the  whole  great  villa  and  its  broad 
veranda  set  with  palms  and  hanging  plants,  fur- 
nished prettily  with  rugs  and  seats  and  couches, 
like  an  outdoor  room.  The  figure  of  a  lady  in  a 
trailing  white  dress  came  out  of  the  doorway  and 
glided  to  one  of  the  long  chairs. 

"Oh!"  breathed  Maggie,  "I  believe  that  is  the 
Princess  herself  in  her  own  form  !  I  wish  we 
could  speak  to  her." 

Maggie  stole  out  from  behind  the  big  vase  of 
flowers  where  she  was  crouching,  and  crept  still 
farther  up  the  avenue.  Bess  and  Bob  were  close 
behind  her.  Suddenly  a  shrill  voice  very  near 
them  cried : 

"Help !  Thieves !  Murder !  Go  away !  Go 
away !  ' 

The  children  jumped,  and  looked  at  one  an- 
other with  scared  faces.  "Help  !  Help  !"  cried 
the  voice  again.  It  was  a  high,  shrill  voice,  not 
quite  like  a  real  person's ;  and,  of  course,  Maggie 
immediately  thought  of  fairies.  But  in  a  minute 
they  saw  what  was  speaking.  On  a  perch  in 
front  of  them  a  big  red-and-green  bird  was  flut- 
tering his  wings  wildly  and  talking.  Yes,  he  was 
talking,  as  the  children  had  never  known  a  bird 
could  do,  except  in  story-books  !  A  parrot  was  as 
great  a  stranger  to  Bonnyburn  as  to  the  tene- 
ment where  Maggie  lived.  They  all  stared  at 
this  fellow  with  wondering,  frightened  eyes. 

"Help  !  Murder  !  Fire  !"  screamed  the  parrot 
again,  louder  than  before,  while  the  children 
stood  rooted  to  the  ground  as  if  fascinated. 
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"Come  back,  Maggie !"  whispered  Bess,  and 
she  and  Bob  began  to  retreat.  Maggie,  however, 
still  held  her  ground. 

"Hello!  What  's  all  this?  Who  's  trespassing 
in  my  garden  ?"  cried  a  gruff  voice,  suddenly. 
"The  parrot  's  given  yez  away  !" 

A  huge  creature  with  a  wicked-looking  pitch- 
fork in  his  hand  appeared  close  to  them.  His 
beard  was  red  as  fire,  and  his  eyes  blazed  angrily. 
He  took  a  step  toward  them,  brandishing  his 
weapon  and  growling  like  an  animal. 

"It  's  the  ogre  !"  shrieked  Maggie.  And  at  her 
words,  they  all  turned  and  ran  as  fast  as  they 
could.  Bob  and  Bess  never  stopped  until  they 
had  reached  the  gate  by  the  way  they  had  come 
in.  When  they  w^ere  safe  outside,  breathless  and 
trembling,  they  looked  around  for  Maggie.  She 
was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"Oh,  do  you  suppose  the  dreadful  ogre  caught 
her?"  wailed  Bess,  who  had  heard  all  about  ogres 
the  night  before  from  one  of  Maggie's  tales. 

"Ogre  nothing!"  cried  Bob.  "It  was  the  Pen- 
fold's  old  gardener.  I  've  seen  him  before.  They 
say  he  's  as  cross  as  two  sticks.  I  hope  he  won't 
hurt  Maggie." 

"Oh,  what  shall  we  do?"  sobbed  Bess.  "It  was 
all  your  fault.  Bob  !'' 

Bob  hung  his  head.  He  knew  she  was  right. 
"I  don't  know,"  he  said  sheepishly.  "I  wish  I 
had  n't  run  away  and  left  her." 

"Let  's  go  home  and  tell  Mother,"  suggested 
Bess. 

"Father  will  lick  me  when  he  knows,"  said  Bob, 
hesitating.  But  there  seemed  nothing  to  do  but 
to  tell  of  Maggie's  loss;  so  they  turned  their 
faces  toward  home. 


RIGHTS   AND    LEFTS 

BY  MARY  DOBBINS  PRIOR 


UNFAIR 

Said  the  Right-hand  to  the  Left-hand, 
"You  're  lazy,  sister  dear ; 
I  do  three  fourths  of  all  our  work. 
Though  you  are  always  near." 

Said  the  Left-hand  to  the  Right-hand, 
"  'T  is  saddest  truth  you  sing,— 
Yet,  when  our  lady  's  married, 
'T  is  I  will  get  the  ring." 


TOO  TRUE 

Said  the  Right-foot  to  the  Left-foot, 

"I  find  you  very  slow; 
'T  is  always  I  who  makes  a  start, 
Whene'er  abroad  we  go." 

Said  the  Left-foot  to  the  Right-foot, 
"Of  critics  I  'm  the  worst. 
Still,  when  we  get  in  trouble. 
Don't  you  also  get  there  first?" 
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Tommy  the  Tumbler  one  day  set  out 

To  see  what  the  world  was  all  about, 

To  learn,  if  he  could,  with  wide-open  eye 
Some  of  its  curious  "hows"  and  "whvs." 


Now  tell  me,"  said  Tom  to  a  man  he  met, 
Is  dust  always  dry,  and  water  wet?" 

Iiut  while  he  was  asking  his  questions,  sud- 
Denly  down  fell  Tom  in  a  puddle  of  mud. 


Said  Tom,  "What  happens  I  '11  never  forget, 
When  water  grows  dry,  and  the  dust  gets  wet. 


BASE -BALL 

THE    GAME  AND  ITS  PLAYERS 
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Freak  Plays  and  Superstitions 
Some  surprising  facts  about 
the  game's  greatest  Stars 
and  their  pet  hobbies 


Base-ball-players  are,  perhaps,  the  most  super- 
stitious class  of  people  in  the  world.  That  state- 
ment applies  to  the  amateurs  and  "bush  leaguers'" 
just  as  strongly  as  it  does  to  the  Big  League 
stars.  The  extent  to  which  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  mere  superstition  is 
really  surprising. 

Perhaps  nothing  will  illustrate  this  statement 
any  better  than  a  little  incident  in  connection 
with  the  recent  World's  Series.  The  Athletics,  a 
team  made  up  mostly  of  college  men,  and  sup- 
posed to  possess  more  intelligence  than  the  aver- 
age ball  team,  were  the  actors  in  this  little  com- 
edy of  superstition.  For  years,  the  Philadelphia 
club  has  stayed  at  the  same  hotel  in  New  York, 
one  very  close  to  Forty-second  Street.  Naturally, 
all  the  hotels  were  crowded  during  the  series. 
This  particular  hotel  had  arranged  to  take  care 
of  the  players  in  its  customary  satisfactory  style. 
It  occurred  to  Manager  Mack  that  perhaps  it 
might  be  better  to  have  the  players  stay  at  a 
hotel  farther  up-town  during  the  series.  He 
thought  this  would  enable  the  team  to  be  free 
from  the  noise  and  excitement  in  the  down-town 
hotels.  Arrangements  for  the  change  had  been 
practically  completed  when  the  players  heard  of 
the  proposed  shift. 

In  five  minutes,  little  groups  of  players  could 
be  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  hotel  lobby  en- 
gaged in  earnest  conversation.  After  a  time,  the 
various  groups  got  together  in  one  large  confer- 
ence which  lasted  several  minutes.  Then  the 
meeting  ended,  and  one  of  the  players,  a  college 
graduate,  made  his  way  to  Manager  Mack.  He 
called  the  latter  aside,  and  addressed  him  in  sub- 
stance as  follows : 


"The  boys  understand  that  you  intend  chang- 
ing hotels?" 

"Only  during  the  World's  Series,"  answered 
Mack.  "I  thought  they  would  like  to  get  away 
from  the  noise  and  bustle." 

"They  have  delegated  me  to  request  that  no 
change  be  made  in  hotels  during  the  series." 

"Any  particular  reason  for  not  wanting  to 
change?"  asked  Mack,  who  failed  to  see  a  good 
reason  for  the  request,  because  in  many  ways  the 
hotel  to  which  he  intended  to  move  far  surpassed 
the  team's  headquarters  at  the  time. 

"Well,  ball-players  are  superstitious,  as  )'ou 
know,''  answered  the  player.  "We  have  won  sev- 
eral pennants,  and  always  stayed  at  this  hotel. 
When  we  beat  the  'Giants'  for  the  World's 
Series  in  191 1,  we  stayed  at  this  hotel.  .\nd  the 
boys  would  much  prefer  staying  here  during  the 
present  series.  Most  of  them  think  a  change  in 
hotels  would  surely  'jinx'  or  hoodoo  them." 

"That  settles  it,"  answered  Mack,  with  a  smile. 
"Right  here,  then,  is  where  we  will  stay." 

The  player  who  had  acted  as  a  committee  of 
one  rejoined  the  others  and  made  known  the  out- 
come of  his  conference.  And  then,  to  justify 
their  superstition,  the  Athletics  went  out  and  beat 
the  Giants  four  out  of  six  games. 

Almost  every  player  has  some  pet  superstition 
which  appeals  to  him  very  forcibly,  and  often  he 
makes  a  strong  appeal  to  the  superstition  to  aid 
him  in  a  pinch.  Eddie  Collins,  second  baseman 
extraordinary,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, one  of  the  brightest  chaps  in  base-ball,  al- 
ways resorts  to  a  profuse  scattering  of  the  bats 
when  his  club  is  behind  and  a  few  runs  are 
needed  to  win  or  tie  the  game.     It  is  qustomary 
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for  tlic  bats  to  lie  in  front  of  tlic  bench,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  duties  of  the  bat  boy  to  keep  them  in 
order.  In  a  pinch,  Collins  proceeds  to  "muss  up" 
the  thirty  or  forty  bats,  and  when  he  gets 
through,  they  arc  scattered  in  all  directions.  This 
having  been  done,  his  team  is  expected  to  make 
the  necessary  runs. 

On  Labor  Day  afternoon,  last  season,  Pliila- 
delphia  won  a  very  unusual  game  from  Wasliing- 
ton,  during  which  Collins  did  some  fancy-work 
in  scattering  the  bats  about.  It  would  surprise 
you  to  know  what  a  prominent  part  tlie  players 
believe  the  bat-scattering  played  in  the  victory. 

The  great  Walter  John.-ion  was  pitching  for 
Washington,  and  the  game  liad  gone  into  extra 
innings.  In  the  first  half  of  the  tenth,  Wash- 
ington scored  a  run.  With  Jolinson  going  at 
top  speed,  this  run  looked  as  big  as  a  mountain. 
As  the  first  Athletic  player  was  retired  in  the 
last  half  of  the  tenth,  many  of  the  spectators  be- 
gan to  file  out  of  the  grounds,  in  order  to  get 
an  early  start  for  home,  as  the  park  was  taxed 
to  capacity.  By  the  time  the  second  man  was 
retired,  one  fourth  of  the  crowd  was  outside 
the  park.  The  next  batter  was  Eddie  Murphy,  the 
lead-off  man.  As  Murphy  started  toward  the 
plate,  Collins  proceeded  to  scatter  the  bats  in  all 
directions.  Murphy  swung  at  the  first  ball  anJ 
missed.  The  second  strike  was  called.  With 
two  strikes  and  no  balls  on  the  batter,  it  looked 
as  if  Collins's  pet  superstition  had  failed  to  work. 

On  the  next  ball  pitched  Murphy  singled 
cleanly  to  left  field.  As  the  ball  left  Johnson's 
hand,  practically  the  entire  crowd  rose  to  its  feet, 
in  order  to  be  on  its  way.  It  had  grown  a  trifle 
dark,  and  Johnson's  speed  was  so  terrific  that  it 
did  not  seem  possible  for  any  one  to  hit  the  ball 
safely.  Murphy's  single  caused  a  portion  of  the 
spectators  to  return  to  their  scats.  Then  came 
"Rube"  Oldring.  who  is  always  a  dangerous  man 
in  the  pinch,  and  a  mighty  good  hitter  at  any 
stage  of  the  game.  Oldring  had  evidently  made 
up  his  mind  to  strike  at  the  first  ball  delivered. 
Also  it  was  evident  that  he  gave  the  hit-and-run 
sign  to  Murphy,  for  the  latter  was  in  action  the 
moment  Johnson  started  his  delivery.  The  ball 
was  a  perfect  strike;  Oldring  met  it  squarely,  and 
it  sailed  on  a  line  to  left  center,  evaded  Clyde 
Milan,  and  rolled  to  the  bleachers.  Murphy 
sprinted  from  first  to  the  plate  on  the  drive,  and 
only  the  fastest  kind  of  fielding  on  the  part  of 
Milan  held  Oldring  at  second.  It  was  then  up 
to  Collins  to  deliver  the  hit  that  meant  the  win- 
ning of  the  game.  With  some  difficulty  he  found 
his  bat  among  the  many  he  had  scattered  about 
in  front  of  the  bench.  Stepping  to  the  batter's 
box,  he  hit  the  second  ball  pitched  to  right  field 


for  a  clean  single,  and  Oldring,  by  a  magnificent 
burst  of  speed  and  a  beautiful  head-first  slide, 
managed  to  beat  the  almost  perfect  throw  of 
Moeller  to  the  plate.  It  was  one  of  the  greatest 
climaxes  of  a  ball  game  that  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed. I  was  umpiring  at  the  plate  that  after- 
noon, and  never  saw  Johnson  have  more  "stuff." 
I'liere  did  not  appear  to  be  a  chance  for  the  Ath- 
letics to  win,  with  two  out  and  two  strikes  on  the 
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batter,  but  three  clean  hits  in  quick  succession 
changed  an  apparent  defeat  into  a  glorious  vic- 
tory. But,  remember :  by  the  players  themselves 
the  scattering  of  the  bats  was  given  as  much 
credit  for  the  rally  as  the  hits  of  Murphy,  Old- 
ring,  and  Collins.  And.  incidentally,  the  four  or 
five  thousand  who  departed  before  the  end  of  the 
game  are  still  "kicking  themselves"  for  not  stay- 
ing for  the  finish.  "Never  leave  until  the  last 
man  is  out,"  is  a  pretty  good  rule  to  follow  in 
base-ball. 

.\  loser  will  do  almost  anything  in  base-ball  to 
break   his   rim   of   bad   luck.     Tlie   "Tonah   man" 
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certainly  pursued  that  famous  manager,  Frank 
Chance,  most  relentlessly  last  year.  There  is  no 
denying  Chance's  ability  as  a  manager.  His  won- 
derful record  with  the  Chicago  "Cubs"  is  ample 
proof  of  that.  However,  no  manager  can  com- 
pete with  strong  clubs  with  a  weak  team,  and 
make  much  headway.  That  was  just  what 
Chance  was  up  against  in  New  York  last  year. 

The  "jinx,"  as  the  players  term  it,  worked 
overtime  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  club  played  some  exceedingly  good 
games  at  home,  it  was  not  until  June  7  that 
Chance  succeeded   in   winning  his  first   game   of 


Cupyri^'ht  by  Blown  Bros. 
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the  year  at  the  Polo  Grounds.  On  the  road  the 
club  made  a  good  showing,  but,  try  as  it  might 
for  the  first  two  months  of  the  season,  it  was 
unable  to  put  over  a  victory  at  home.  Game  after 
game  appeared  won,  only  to  be  lost  in  the  final 
innings  by  a  slump  in  the  pitching  or  some  costly 
errors.  On  June  7,  Chance  managed  to  defeat 
Chicago  by  one  run,  and  that  victory  was  not 
certain  until  a  timely  single  by  Peckinpaugh  in 
the  ninth  sent  the  winning  run  over  the  plate. 
Chance  proceeded  to  do  a  war-dance  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  some  Indian  brave.  He  rea- 
soned that  the  hoodoo  had  been  eliminated ;  that 
from  that  time  on,  victories  would  be  more  fre- 
quent.    And  they  were. 

Just  to  show  you  to  what  length  a  manager 
will  go  in  an  effort  to  get  a  break  in  luck,  I  will 
relate  an  occurrence  that  took  place  at  the  Polo 
Grounds.  The  Boston  "Red  Sox"  were  sched- 
uled to  play  a  double-header  with  the  New  York 
team  there  on  June  2.  Before  the  beginning  of 
the    game,    I    was    sitting    on    the    bench    with 


Chance,  discussing  with  him  his  "run  of  tough 
luck."  Chance  was  game,  and  was  taking  his 
medicine  like  a  man.  I  remarked  that  such  a 
break  in  luck  could  not  last  forever,  and  Chance 
replied  that  he,  too,  thought  it  could  not,  since 
he  had  all  the  "good-luck  charms"  that  could  be 
found.  Then  he  took  from  a  pocket  in  his  base- 
ball trousers  as  varied  a  collection  of  "hoodoo- 
busters"  as  I  have  ever  seen.  He  had  all  the 
luck  charms  that  could  possibly  be  gathered  to- 
gether. All  of  them  had  been  sent  to  him  by 
friends  and  w-ell-wishers.  "I  'm  putting  five  new 
ones  into  service  to-day,  as  well  as  that  old  horse- 
shoe," which  he  had 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the 
bench.  "I  hope  to  win 
one  of  these  two  games 
to-day." 

The  first  game  looked 
like  a  cinch  for  New  York 
until  late  in  the  game, 
when  the  Red  Sox  had  a 
batting  rally,  and  batted 
out  enough  runs  to  over- 
come the  big  lead  piled 
on  by  the  home  team  dur- 
ing the  early  innings. 
Chance  was  a  sorely  dis- 
gusted man  when  I  went 
over  to  get  his  batting  or- 
der for  the  second  game. 
"I  guess  a  fellow  needs 
ball-players,  not  gbod- 
luck  pieces,  to  win  ball 
games,  Billy,"  said  Chance, 
"But,  say,  have  n't  you  any  sug- 


with  a  smile, 
gestion  to  offer?" 

"You  seem  to  have  tried  most  of  them,"  I  an- 
swered ;  "but  in  the  bush  leagues  I  've  seen  man- 
agers of  home  teams  go  to  bat  first,  in  an  effort 
to  change  their  luck."  (In  base-ball  it  is  custom- 
ary for  tlie  visiting  team  to  bat  first.) 

"That  is  one  stunt  I  have  n't  tried  as  yet,"  re- 
plied Chance.  "When  you  go  over  to  get  the 
batting  order  from  Manager  Stahl,  tell  him  that 
we  will  go  to  bat  first,  instead  of  Boston." 

New  York  managed  to  make  a  couple  of  runs 
in  the  opening  inning,  and  Chance  again  had 
hopes  that  luck  was  finally  coming  his  way.  But, 
about  the  fifth  inning,  Boston  made  a  half  dozen 
runs,  and  three  or  four  more  in  the  ne.xt,  and 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  contest,  the  New 
York  club  was  again  swamped. 

Fre.\k  plays,  about  as  weird  as  some  of  the  su- 
perstitions of  star  ball-players,  often  occur  in 
l)ase-ball.     For  a  man  to  bat  twice  in  the  same 
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inning,  ami  single  each  time,  is  rather  unusual. 
For  that  player  to  bat  out  of  order  his  second 
time  up,  and  make  a  hit  that  decided  the  game, 
is    very    extraordinary    as    far    as    the    Major 


scorer  discovered  tlial  Chance  liad  batted  out  of 
the  proper  order.  Immediately  he  made  known 
the  error  to  the  St.  Louis  players,  but  it  was  too 
late  to  rectify  the  mistake.  The  rule  on  this 
point  says  that  unless  tiie  mistake  is  discovered 
before  a  ball  is  pitched  to  the  following  batter, 
there  is  no  chance  to  penalize  the  batsman  who 
has  baited  out  of  turn.  Had  not  St.  Louis  made 
three  runs  in  the  final  inning,  bringing  the  score 
to  a  total  of  8  to  6,  it  is  likely  that  little  would 
have  been  said  about  the  play.  Since  Chance's 
second  single,  when  he  batted  out  of  order,  had 
scored  two  runs,  and  he  had  tallied  later,  the 
error  was  the  turning-point  in  the  game.  With 
ihe.se  three  runs  ruled  out,  St.  Louis  would  have 
won  6  to  5.  That  club  protested  the  game,  but  of 
course  they  gained  nothing. 

The  man  who  was  playing  short-sto])  for  the 
Xew  York  club  that  afternoon  and  batting  eighth, 
was  responsible  for  the  mix-up.  Since  Chance 
had  batted  for  the  pitcher  his  first  time  at  bat, 
it  was  necessary  that  he  again  bat  in  the  pitcher's 
place.  Instead  of  doing  this,  he  batted  in  place 
of  the  short-stop,  who  did  mil  go  to  the  plate  at 
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Leagues  are  concerned.  The  climax  of  the  af- 
fair was  the  loss  of  his  job  as  a  Big  Leaguer  by 
the  player  who  forgot  his  turn  at  bat.  Naturally, 
the  luckless  Xew  York  .\mericans  had  to  figure 
in  this  play. 

That  club  and  St.  Louis  were  the  contesting 
teams,  at  St.  Louis.  The  "Browns"  led  by  a  run 
or  two  until  about  the  seventh  inning,  when 
Chance  decided  to  call  on  all  his  reserve  force, 
with  the  hope  of  pulling  out  a  victory.  He 
started  the  inning  by  going  to  bat  himself,  in 
place  of  the  pitcher.  lie  singled,  and  scored  a 
moment  later  on  a  single  and  a  double.  He  had 
started  a  rally,  .\fter  scoring  his  run.  he  went 
down  to  the  third-base  line  to  coach.  With  four 
runs  in,  men  on  second  and  third,  and  one  out, 
one  of  the  Xew  York  players  yelled  to  Chance 
from  the  bench  that  it  was  his  turn  to  bat  again, 
as  he  was  still  in  the  game.  Chance  responded 
with  a  single  through  short  that  scored  two  runs, 
and  a  moment  later  he  also  scored.  The  Yankees 
had  made  seven  runs  in  this  inning,  and  had 
gone  into  the  lead  with  a  comfortable  margin. 

.\fter  the  side  had  been  retired,  and  the  second 
half  of  the  inning  was  about  to  start,  the  official 
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all  in  an  inning  in  which  seven  runs  were  scored, 
(."hance  then  and  there  decided  that  any  plaj-er 
who  could  not  remember  his  position  in  the  bat- 
ting order  belonged  to  some  other  club. 

I  had  a  play  come  up  in  a  very  important  game 
last  vear  which,  while  not  unusual,  was  just  con- 
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fusing  enough  to  the  crowd  to  draw  upon  me  its 
censure  at  the  time,  although  I  was  forced  to  rule 
the  wav  I  (hd.  Late  in  llie  game,  with  the  visit- 
ing team   three   runs  lieliind.   nno   of  ihe  visitors 
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the  runner  wko  liad  heen  on  first  to  second,  al- 
though he  had  apparently  been  retired  at  that 
base.  That  left  two  men  on  the  bases,  with  no 
one  mil.  The  next  liatter  resjionded  with  a  fly- 
hall,  which  would  have  made  the  third  out  and 
retired  the  side,  had  there  been  no  interference. 
It  was  a  bad  break  in  luck,  for  the  next  four 
men  hit  safely,  fixx  runs  resulting  before  the 
side  was  retired.  The  visiting  team  won  the 
game  that  afternoon  by  a  one-run  margin,  and 
naturally  the  entire  blame  for  the  defeat  was 
placed  on  my  shoulders  by  a  majority  of  the  fans, 
simply  because  they  did  not  understand  what  had 
hai)pened  on  the  ball-field.  Only  the  fact  that 
none  of  tlie  players  in  any  way  disputed  the  de- 
cision saved  considerable  trouble.  A  great  many 
of  the  fans  evidently  knew  that  the  umpire  must 
have  been  correct  in  his  ruling,  since  the  verdict 
was  not  disputed  in  the  slightest. 

Losing  track  of  the  number  of  men  out,  or  the 
number  of  innings  played,  has  been  responsible 
for  some  of  the  freakiest  plays  imaginable.  It 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  produce  such  plays 
unless  some  one  sluniliered  on  the  job.  To  il- 
lustrate : 

.Several  years  ago,  two  of  the  leading  teams  in 
the  National  League  were  engaged  in  a  very  im- 
])nrtant  contest.  With  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Iialf   of   the   iiinili.   the    visiting  team  enjoyed   a 


reachetl  first  base  on  a  clean  single.  The  ne.Kt 
batter  gave  the  hit-and-run  sign  to  the  man  on 
first.  The  catcher  anticipated  the  play  and  called 
for  a  pitch-out.  and  then,  in  his  an.xiety  to  get 
the  ball,  and  realizing  that  he  must  make  a  hur- 
ried throw,  accidentally  tipped  the  batter's  bat  at 
just  about  the  time  the  bat  hit  the  ball.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  acsidental  interference  in  no  way 
affected  the  play  :  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case.  It  was  a  fast  grounder  to  the  short- 
stop, wdio  tossed  the  ball  to  the  second  baseman, 
apparently  forcing  out  the  man  from  first  on  a 
very  close  play.  The  second  baseman  wheeled 
quickly,  and  by  a  perfect  throw  managed  to  get 
the  ball  to  first  an  instant  ahead  of  the  runner. 

The  home  crow'd  was  jubilant.  It  was  sure 
that  this  fast  fielding  had  killed  any  chance  the 
visitors  might  have  had  in  that  inning.  I  was 
umpiring  balls  and  strikes  that  afternoon,  and 
after  the  umpire  on  base  decisions  had  waved 
out  both  men,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  get 
into  the  argument.  The  rule  on  interference  by 
the  catcher  is  very  plain :  it  simply  entitles  the 
batsman  to  first  base,  other  runners  advancing 
only  when  forced.  Instead  of  allowing  the  double 
play,  I  granted  first  base  to  the  batsman  who 
had  been  interfered  with  bv  the  catcher,  and  sent 
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two-run  lead.  It  is  customary  among  ball-play- 
ers always  to  keep  the  ball  that  ends  the  game, 
provided  their  side  is  victorious.  In  the  last 
half   of   the   ninth    in    this   particular   game,   the 
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home  team  managed  to  till  iIk'  bases,  with  one 
down.  For  some  reason,  the  riglit  fielder  of  the 
visiting  club  got  the  notion  that  two  were  out. 
When  the  batter  sent  a  fly  to  right  field,  and  that 
gentleman  had  made  the  catch,  he  hiked  to  the 
club-house  at  full  speed,  believing  the  game  fin- 
ished. As  he  made  the  catch  and  demonstrated 
his  fleetness  of  foot  in  a  dash  for  the  club-house, 
the  three  base-runners  made  a  dash  for  the  jilate, 
while  the  crowd  yelled  like  mad.  It  was  simply 
impossible  for  his  team-mates  to  attract  the  at- 
tention of  the  right-fielder  and  make  him  realize 
what  a  terrible  "bone"  he  was  pulling.  Before 
he  could  be  reached,  the  three  runners  had 
crossed  the  plate,  anil  the  home  team  had  won 
the  game.  Xone  of  the  home  players  made  any 
attempt  to  get  that  ball,  even  though  they  had 
won  the  game  ! 

Last  year,  a  play  almost  as  unusual  happened 
in  the  Eastern  League.  At  all  ball-parks  it  is 
customary  to  have  a  score  board,  to  give  the  re- 
sults of  the  home  game  and  other  games  through- 
out the  League.  X'ery  often  through  carelessness 
the  man  who  operates  the  board  makes  a  mis- 
take. That  is  what  he  did  on  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, and  the  center-fielder  followed  suit.  In 
some  way,  the  score-board  man  got  an  extra  in- 
ning on  the  board,  so  that  when  the  home  team 
was  playing  the  last  half  of  the  eighth  inning, 
the  score  board  showed  they  were  playing  the 
last  half  of  the  ninth. 

When  the  outfielder  went  to  his  position,  he 
glanced  at  the  board  (as  he  afterward  ex- 
plained), and  saw,  according  to  the  board,  that 
the  final  inning  was  being  played.  The  score  at 
the  time  was  tied.  The  home  team  got  a  man 
as  far  as  third,  with  two  down,  when  the  batter 
hit  a  sharp  single  to  left  center.  Believing  it 
was  the  ninth  inning,  and  that  the  hit  meant  the 
winning  of  the  game,  the  center-fielder,  after 
starting  after  the  ball,  changed  his  mind  in  favor 
of  the  club-house.  Before  the  left-fielder  could 
retrieve  the  ball,  the  batter  had  made  a  home 
run,   w'here   he   would   have  been   lucky   to  have 


stretched  it  into  a  double,  had  it  been  properly 
lielded.  The  "bonehead  play  '  had  presented  the 
home  team  with  a  run,  and  of  course  they  won 
the  game.  The  visiting  team  made  a  run  in  the 
first  half  of  the 
ninth,  which  would 
have  tied  up  the 
game,  but  as  it  did 
not,  the  home  team 
won  3  to  2. 

l-'reak  plays  and 
pet  superstitions 
are  two  interesting 
features  of  base- 
ball. It  is  surpris- 
ing the  way  the 
athletes  will  allow 
their  brains  to 
wander  in  these 
two  directions.  La- 
joie  never  steps  to 
the  plate  without 
drawing  a  line 
with  his  hat.  That 
is  part  of  the  bat- 
ting art   to   Larry, 

and  is  regarded  as  absolutely  essential.  I  do  not 
believe  that  "Doc"  While  ever  started  an  inning 
without  throwing  a  curve  as  the  last  ball  in  the 
warm-up  practice  w  ilh  his  catcher.  To  do  other- 
wise, in  "Doc's"  mind,  would  be  tempting  fate. 
I  know  of  any  niunber  of  players  who  absolutely 
refuse  to  step  into  the  batter's  box  in  front  of 
the  catcher.  They  insist  on  making  a  detour 
behind  the  catcher  and  umpire,  even  though  they 
arc  forced  to  w-alk  to  the  grand  stand  to  do  it. 
I  know  one  great  hitter  who  w-ould  not  think  of 
stepping  to  the  plate  until  the  team's  hunchback 
mascot  had  caressed  his  bat.  Sam  Crawford, 
star  slugger  of  the  "Tigers,"  turns  out  his  own 
bats.  Xone  but  his  make  would  do.  Ball-play- 
crs,  even  the  most  intelligent,  have  pet  super- 
stitions many  of  which  would  have  been  ridiculed 
when  witchcraft  flourished. 
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(To  be  coutiiiued^ 


BAD   FAIRIES 

RV  C.   II. 

Of  all  the  bad  fairies  who  meddle  with  life. 

The  worst  are  a  mischievous  elf  and  his  wife; 

—  So  whatever  you  're  doing,  beware  of  these  two, 

They  are :  "Have  n't  Much  Time" 

and 

'T  Guess  It  Will  Do." 
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Chapter  XII 

SHERLOCK     HOLMES,    JUXIOK 

Before  long,  on  the  very  spot  from  which  Brian 
had  dropped  the  packet,  and  also  frowning  down 
into  the  water,  another  boy  stood  leaning  on  the 
bridge's  rail.  Rodman  had  had  a  bad  half-hour 
with  the  doctor.  "This  was  n't  a  nice  cut  to 
begin  with,  young  man,''  the  doctor  had  said. 
"It  was  nothing  but  a  mean,  nasty  tear,  and  you 
were  lucky  that  it  healed  as  well  as  it  did.  Now 
you  've  partly  broken  it  open  again,  and  I  warn 
you  that  you  're  likely  to  have  a  stiff  wrist  for 
life  if  you  do  it  again.  These  ligaments  will 
inflame ;  they  were  badly  scraped  to  begin  with, 
and  I  warned  you  to  take  no  liberties  with  them. 
Tell  Xate  he  's  to  keep  you  from  hard  work  of 
any  kind,  and  you  are  not  to  do  anything  that  in- 
volves steady  gripping  with  this  hand.  That 
means  no  working  at  his  jigger.     Is  that  plain?" 


"Perfectly  plain,"  Rodman  had  answered  sadly. 
Xow.  looking  down  into  the  water,  he  wondered 
what  he  was  to  do.  He  must  earn  money  some- 
how, but  in  what  way  ? 

He  was,  however,  not  so  much  occupied  with 
his  troubles  that  he  did  not  notice  Brian's  packet, 
which  was  delicately  balanced  at  the  edge  of  the 
water,  six  feet  below  the  flooring  of  the  bridge. 
It  was  in  the  lower  branches  of  a  clump  of 
bushes. 

The  writing  Rodman  could  not  read.  He  was 
at  first  inclined  to  consider  the  package  a  mere 
discarded  envelop,  and  had  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  to  secure  it,  when  all  question  as  to  what  it 
could  be  was  put  at  rest  by  its  quietly  slipping 
into  the  water.  He  saw  at  once  that  it  was  not  an 
empty  envelop,  for,  instead  of  floating  high,  it 
went  entirely  under,  and  only  slowly  came  to 
the  surface  again.  Therefore  the  envelop  was 
full— as,  suddenly  rousing  himself,  he  recognized 
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he  should  have  known  from  its  abundance  of 
uncanceled  stamps. 

At  once  lie  slii)i)C<l  tlirous;li  the  railini;  of  the 
bridge,  and  carefully  using  his  left  hand  rather 
than  his  right,  swung  himself  down,  lie  found 
footing  on  a  heavy  stone  that  projected  from 
the  abutment  of  the  bridge,  and  liolding  by  the 
busii,  looke<l  for  the  packet.  It  was  still  floating, 
but  entirely  out  of  his  reach.  .Should  he  swim  for 
it?  He  was  a  poor  swimmer,  and  the  water  was 
too  swift.  Disappointed,  be  stood  watching  the 
packet. 

Tiien  he  noted  that  it  was  not  yet  in  the  main 
stream,  but  was  held  by  an  eddy  which  was 
slowlv  swinging  it  in  a  circle.  In  a  moment,  be 
calculated,  he  would  have  a  chance  at  it.  and 
(udv  one  chance,  for  the  packet,  being  on  the 
outer. edge  of  the  eddy,  would  not  escajie  the 
main  stream  a  second  tiiue.  Doubting  how  close 
the  eddy  would  sweep  it.  he  stepped  inln  llu- 
stream,  upon  a  flat  rock  that  lay  a  foot  below 
the  surface.  Then,  holding  fast  by  his  left 
hand,  be  prepared  to  reach  as  far  as  he  could, 
all  the  time  watching  the  packet  eagerly. 

.\s  if  it  knew  what  it  was  doing,  it  tantalized 
bim  bv  keeping  away.  The  eddy  seemed  to 
weaken,  as  a  rush  of  water  from  the  main 
stream  shot  right  into  it.  The  packet  pivoted, 
turned,  and  liegan  to  move  toward  the  middle  of 
the  current.  Seizing  his  only  chance,  Rodman 
trusted  his  whole  weight  to  the  bush,  stretched 
as  far  as  he  could,  and  seized  the  packet.  For  a 
moment  he  remained  extended  over  the  water, 
looking  down  into  the  depth  of  it.  To  bis  sur- 
prise the  packet  seemed  to  resist  bim.  Tben  with 
a  strong  effort  he  drew  himself  upright,  put  the 
wet  packet  between  bis  teeth,  and  clambere<l  up 
on  the  bridge. 

There  he  stamped  his  feet  and  slmok  bis  prize, 
to  clear  them  both  of  water.  Tlun  with  bis 
handkerchief  he  began  drying  the  packet.  The 
tough  paper  bad  resisted  the  water  fairly  well, 
and  he  saw  that  it  was  scarcely  the  worse  for  its 
sousing.  Even  the  ink  had  hardly  begun  to  run. 
But  as  he  turned  the  packet  over,  he  noticed  that 
one  corner  of  it  was  open.  Something  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  water  had  caught  on  the  lower 
corner  of  the  envelop,  and  had  ripped  it  apart. 
I-'rom  inside  there  showed  clearly  the  edges  of  a 
number  of  yellow  bank-notes. 

.\'ow  he  was  indeed  glad  of  wli;il  he  ii.ui  dune. 
But  to  whom  did  the  packet  Ijelong?  Reading 
the  writing,  he  found  that  it  was  intended  for 
registered  mail,  and  that  Mr.  Dodd  was  the 
sender.  He  put  the  package  in  his  pocket,  and 
began  slowly  to  walk  away. 

He  had  not  gone  fifty  yards  when  he  saw   t'el- 


ham  and  Brian,  keen  and  excited,  hurrying  to 
meet  him.  Rodman  stood  still  until  they  reached 
him:  he  watched  them,  s.iying  nothing,  I'elham 
eagerly  demandeil ; 

"Have  you   found  anything?" 

"l"or  instance,  what?"  asked  Rodman. 

".\  package  for  the  mail."  explained  relbi-m. 
"In  a  brown  envelo]i.  lied  with  string,  and 
stamped." 

Rodman  ^Irew  it  from  bis  pocket.  Brian 
snatched  it  from  him  and  looked  it  over. 

"It    s  wet  !"  he  cried. 

"I  just  saved  it  from  floating  down  the  river." 
said  Rodman,  quietly. 

Brian  looked  at  liim  angrily.  ".\nd  you  've 
begun  to  open  it  I  N'ou  could  have  seen  who 
owned  it  !  ' 

Rodman,   turning  away    from    Brian,   spoke   to 

■  Pelbam :    "Something    in    the    water    must    have 

caught  that  corner  and  ripped  it  open  as  I  took 

it    out."      And   nodding   coldly,   he   brushed   past 

Brian,  and  went  away. 

The  two  boys  watched  him  go.  "His  feet  are 
wet."  said  I'elham,  presently.  "So  are  the  bot- 
toms of  bis  trousers.  Brian,  yon  're  a  grateful 
person  !" 

"He  need  n't  have  tried  to  open  the  thing," 
grumbled  Brian. 

"/  believe  him,"  s.iid  Pelhaiu,  dryly.  ".Vnd 
now,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

P>rian  felt  again  of  the  packet,  then  looked  it 
over  carefully.  "The  writing  "s  still  quite  clear. 
Ami  I  don't  believe  the  envelop  is  wet  through. 
.\'o.  the  bills  are  n't  damp  at  all.  We  can  just 
paste  up  this  end  and  send  it."  He  looked  eagerly 
at  Telham.  If  be  did  not  consent,  then  Brian 
knew  he  w.is  in   for  blame. 

l'(ir  a  moment  relb.im  studied  bim  shrewdly, 
then  he  took  tlie  packet  and  looked  it  over.  Fi- 
ii.illy  he  gave  it  back  to  Brian.  "Well,  I  should 
t;d<e  it  back  to  Father.     But  do  as  you  please." 

"It  s  easily  patched."  argued  Brian.  "I  can 
just  get  a  tube  of  paste  at  the  store,  and  some 
brown  pajier  that  will  look  just  the  same.  You  'II 
see  that   I   can  patch  it  very  neatly.  " 

I'elham  raised  no  further  objection.  He  knew 
that  his  father  would  dislike  to  have  an  untidy 
]iackage.  such  as  was  bound  to  result,  sent  with 
his  name.  .Still,  since  he  felt  sure  that  the  pack- 
age would  go  safely,  Pelbam  merely  said:  "Glue 
is  safer  than  paste.  Make  sure  that  the  stamps 
are  on  tight."  Together  they  went  to  the  store, 
and  when  Brian  had  finished  his  patching  and 
the  packet  was  registered,  they  hurried  to  the 
ball-field  and  joined  the  game  that  had  already 
begun. 

The  only  spectator  was  Rodman.  *Pelham,  feel- 
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iiiij  that  the  l.ioy  niiglit  very  well  be  discontented 
at  Brian's  treatment  of  him,  tried  to  be  especially 
friendly.  "You  're  not  playing  this  afternoon?" 
he  asked,  seating  himself  beside  him. 

Ro(hnan  displayed  a  freshly  bandaged  wrist. 
■'Hurt  myself  again." 

"That  's  mean  !  '  sympathized  Pelbani.  "1  call 
that  tough  luck.     How  did  you  do  it  ?" 

Rodman  showed  great  interest  in  a  ball  that 
was  just  hit.  "I  could  n't  help  it,"  he  replied. 
"Still,  it  knocks  me  out  of  base-ball  for  one 
while.  And  other  things.  It  's  going  to  be  very 
troublesome  to  me." 

Pelhani  sat  thinking.  "He  's  perfectly  willing 
to  talk  to  me,"  he  concluded,  "therefore  he  is  n't 
sulky.  He  just  does  n't  want  to  tell  how  he  did 
it.  Moral,  don't  ask  him  any  more."  He  spoke 
aloud:  "This  might  prevent  your  working." 

"That  's  what  I  mean,"  agreed  Rodman.  He 
looked  at  Pelham,  frankly  quite  distressed.  "I 
don't  know  what  I  'm  going  to  do  !" 

In  spite  of  evident  feeling,  Rodman  spoke  in 
a  low  voice,  so  that  others  should  not  hear.  "He 
trusts  me,"  thought  Pelham.  It  had  formerly 
been  so  difficult  to  get  within  Rodman's  guard 
that  he  was  very  much  pleased.  He  was  about 
to  answer  when  the  boys  shouted  his  name,  and 
he  had  to  go  to  his  position  at  first  base. 

When  he  returned  at  the  end  of  the  inning, 
Rodman  was  whittling,  but  at  the  sight  of  Pel- 
ham he  began  to  put  his  knife  away.  "Foolish 
habit,  whittling,"  he  said.  "Having  no  wood,  I 
use  dry  grass  rather  than  nothing." 

"But  for  grass  your  knife  must  be  sharp,"  re- 
marked Pelham. 

"It  's  sharp,  and  it  's  strong,  too,"  answered 
Rodman.    "That  's  the  way  I  like  a  knife  to  be." 

"So  do  I,"  responded  Pelham.  His  attention 
was  attracted  to  the  field,  and  he  shouted  in  ap- 
plause of  a  good  catch,  even  though  one  of  his 
own  side  was  put  out. 

"Brian  's  ne.xt  at  bal,"  ho  said.  "You  know, 
for  a  city  fellow  he  plays  pretty  well.  He  's  been 
coached." 

"At  boarding-school?"  inquired  Rodman. 

"He  goes  to  some  sort  of  a  private  school," 
explained  Pelham.  "Athletics  are  a  part  of  the 
course.  — Oh,  a  two-base  hit!  But  he  broke  his 
bat— my  bat!     Bill,  toss  me  that,  will  you?" 

Brian,  returning  in  triumph  after  making  his 
run,  found  Pelham  ruefully  studying  his  bat. 
"Sorry,"  he  said.  "But  it  's  only  cracked.  Can't 
we  mend  it  ?" 

"Give  me  the  tube  of  glue,"  said  Pelham. 
"Now  bend  the  bat  across  your  knee,  so  as  to  open 
the  cracks.  Not  too  nuicli  !"  He  squeezed  tlie 
glue  into  the  cracks.     "Now  for  some  string!" 


But  in  all  tlie  pockets  on  the  field  nothing  bet- 
ter was  to  be  found  than  a  spool  of  thread, 
strong  of  its  kind,  but  too  fine  for  bat-mending. 

"Well,''  said  Pelham,  after  thinking,  "we  can 
make  this  do."  He  cut  off  a  dozen  feet  of  the 
thread  and  gave  one  end  to  Brian.  "Now,"  he 
said,  "we  can  do  with  this  what  you  did  with 
that  cord.     Twist !" 

But  after  a  half-minute's  work,  it  was  evident 
tliat  something  was  wrung.  "Here,"  demanded 
Pelham.  at  his  end  of  the  tliread,  "are  you  doing 
this  right  ?" 

"I  'm  twisting  the  same  way  you  are,"  an- 
swered Brian. 

"That  's  wrong,"  answered  I'elham.  "Twist 
against  me." 

"But  that  surely  can't  be  right,"  objected 
Brian. 

Rodman  spoke.  "Both  of  you  should  turn  with 
the  twist  of  the  thread." 

"That  's  better !"  cried  Pelham,  presently. 
"Now  bring  me  your  end  — hold  it !  Don't  let  it 
go !  Take  the  thread  as  I  do  with  the  other 
hand,  as  near  the  middle  as  you  can.  Now  hold 
both  ends.  —  Brian,  I  should  suppose  you  'd  never 
done  such  a  thing  before !  But  we  've  got  it 
right  now."  And  Pelham,  provided  with  a  suit- 
able cord,-  at  last  proceeded  to  wind  his  bat. 

But  this  incident  meant  nothing  to  Pelham  un- 
til, in  another  inning,  he  saw  the  farmer,  John- 
son, come  and  stand  by  Rodman's  side,  and  heard 
him  say:  "Sorry  I  could  n't  bring  you  over  from 
\\'inton.  Still,  I  see  ye  got  here  safely.  Got  a 
lift?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Rodman. 

"Who  brought  ye?"  asked  the  inquisitive 
farmer. 

Rodman  laughed,  not  easily.  "I  '11  tell  you 
some  day."  Rising,  he  left  the  field,  evidently 
with  the  intention  of  going  back  to  Nate's. 

Pelhaiu  was  surprised.  The  game  was  inter- 
esting and  the  score  was  even  :  why,  then,  should 
Rodiuan  go  away  ?  ^\'hy  should  n't  he  tell  who 
had  brought  him  home  from  Winton  ?  Why 
should  any  one  conceal  such  a  thing? 

Johnson,  talkative,  now  went  to  Brian.  "S'pose 
ye  found  your  cousin  all  right.  /  was  too  early; 
jes'  's  well  you  stopped  off." 

Brian  glanced  quickly  at  Pelham,  then  impa- 
tiently at  Johnson.  "Just  as  well,"  he  answered. 
Then  he  too  walked  away. 

And  Pelham,  still  surprised,  continued  to  ask 
himself  questions.  What  was  it  that  Brian  did 
not  want  him  to  know  ?  Why  did  he  too  run 
away  from  Johnson?  What  had  Johnson  meant? 
He  tried  to  recall  the  words,  but  they  had  no 
especial    meaning.      If   it   had   not   been    for  the 
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other   things   that    had   gune   on    uiiilcr    IVIhain's  ll'lio  had  broutjltl  Hiinii  liomc? 
eyes,  he  would  not  have  hcen  ahle  to  understand.  Still   another   line   of   tltouglit:   why   Iiad   Rod- 
Rut  suddenly  he  saw  a  glimmer  of  truth.   Rod-  man  heen  unwilling  to  tell  of  hurting  his  wrist? 
man  had  a  sharp  knife;  Brian  had  n't.     Rodman  //oti-  had  he  done  ilf 
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apparently  always  carried  his  knife;  Brian  did 
n't.  .And  Rodman  knew'  how  to  twist  a  cord  for 
Jiiaking  a  double  siring  of  it,  wliile  Brian  bad 
known  nothing  of  the  trick. 

It  zcas  Rodman,  then,  tcho  had  spliced  that 
shaft?' 

Another  line  of  thought:  Rodman  had  that  day 
been  to  Winton.  Who  iiad  brought  him  home? 
.And  Brian  — what  had  he  to  do  with  Johnson,  and 
what  had  the  farmer  meant  by  "stopping  off"? 


It  was  not  all  clear  to  Peihani.  but  lie  began 
10  whistle  softly  to  himself. 

"I'elbam  at  l)at  1"  siioutcd  the  boys. 

Pclham  still  sat  and  whistled.  He  seemed  not 
to  have  heard  them. 

"Pelham  at  bat !  "  they  shouted  louder. 

Pelham  went  to  take  his  turn,  and  struck  out. 

"You  don't  seem  to  care  much,"  grumbled  one 
of  his  side.  "What  are  you  whistling  to  yourself 
like  that  for?" 
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But  Pelham  still  whistled  softly  at  intervals, 
and  said  nothing  to  any  one. 

Chapter  XIII 

ANOTHER    FAMILY   Cni-NXIL 

"Wal,''  hesitated  Nate,  "if  ye  don't  mind  my 
speakin'  before  so  many." 

"It  's  about  Rodtnan,  is  n't  it?"  asked  Mr. 
Dodd. 

"Yes,"  answered  Xate. 

"Well,"  explained  Mr.  Dodd,  "we  're  all  so 
much  interested  in  him  that  it  seems  unkind  to 
the  rest  not  to  discuss  him  together.  The  boys 
and  Harriet  each  have  a  kind  of  share  in  him." 

"All  right,"  answered  Xate.  "There  's  no  se- 
cret to  it,  anyway.  It  's  jes'  the  fact  that  he  can't 
work  for  me  no  more,  havin'  hurt  his  wrist  agin." 

"Indeed?"  asked  Mr.  Dodd.  "How  did  he  do 
that?" 

"I  don't  know,"  replied  Xate.  "Plain  fact  is, 
he  won't  tell.  Says  he  could  n't  help  it,  but  it 
is  n't  entirely  his  own  affair,  an'  he  can't  speak 
of  it." 

Pelham  had  glanced  quickly  at  Harriet.  With 
an  effort  she  had  kept  herself  from  speaking,  and 
sat  looking  at  Nate  with  a  face  of  dismay.  Pel- 
ham next  looked  covertly  at  Brian.  He  was 
studying  the  floor,  but  his  face  was  flushed. 

"Rodman  jes'  can't  do  any  o'  my  work  at  all," 
complained  Xate.  "He  must  n't  use  that  hand 
for  any  heavy  or  steady  grippin'  —  and  that  for 
weeks,  probably.  He  feels  awful  about  it. 
There  's  jes'  one  thing  that  I  see  he  can  do." 

"What  is  that?"  asked  Mr.  Dodd. 

Nate  looked  awkwardly  at  his  listeners,  then 
made  up  his  mind  to  proceed.  "You  know,"  he 
began,  "that  that  bookkeeper  o'  yourn  is  a  sickly 
sort  o'  critter  since  his  operation,  an"  somebody 
has  to  spell  him  most  o'  the  time?  Sometimes 
you  even  let  Pelham  work  with  him.  By  that  I 
mean,"  explained  Xate,  smiling  apologetically  at 
Pelham,  "that  it  is  n't  a  man's  job.  Now  what 
I  propose  is  that  you  should  make  a  stiddy  job 
in  the  office  for  Rodman."" 

Harriet  exclaimed  with  approval ;  then  she 
sought  her  mother's  hand,  and  seemed  better  sat- 
isfied. Mr.  Dodd,  with  raised  brows,  glanced  at 
his  eldest  son,  then  back  at  X'ate. 

"For  one  thing,"  he  objected,  "the  writing 
would  be  a  pretty  steady  employment.  How- 
could  he  use  his  hand  at  it?"' 

"Rodman  's  left-handed,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

Mr.  Dodd  nodded.  "Then  again,"  he  contin- 
ued, with  a  smile,  "I  've  trained  the  family  to 
write  well.  What  kind  of  a  handwriting  has 
this  youngster  of  yours  ?"' 


-Xate  produced  a  piece  of  paper.  "Here  's  a 
specimen,  an'  not  written  for  examination, 
neither.  Rodman  jotted  down  some  directions  I 
gave  him  the  other  day,  an'  I  brought  the  piece 
of  paper  along.     I  call  that  neat  an'  readable." 

Mr.  Dodd.  after  e.xamining  the  slip  of  paper, 
handed  it  to  Bob,  who  smiled  his  pleasure  at  the 
excellent  writing.  Pelham,  silently  watching  his 
father,  saw  that  his  strongest  objections  were 
yet  to  come. 

"Nate,"  began  Mr.  Dodd,  "I  hate  to  say  this, 
but  you  ask  a  good  deal  of  me,  and  I  '11  have  to 
speak  plainly.  I  've  got  to  have  in  my  office 
.some  one  that  I  can  trust.  This  boy  is  under 
suspicion." 

Nate  returned  his  glance  doggedly.  "You 
mean  that  wallet  o'  your  nevvy's?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Dodd. 

"It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Dodd,"  replied  Nate, 
"that  you  're  takin'  away  the  boy's  character  for 
a  mere  suspicion.  I  ask  this  young  man's  par- 
don," Xate  bowed  coolly  at  Brian,  "but  what  I 
can't  help  sayin'  is,  first  how  do  we  know  that 
wallet  was  stole'  at  all?  Because  a  feller  thinks 
he  sees  another  with  a  wallet,  it  need  n't  be  one 
that  's  been  lost.  It  might  be  the  second  feller's 
own.  An'  again,  Rodman  ain't  got  no  wallet. 
He  had  n't  nothin'  of  the  kind  in  his  clothes. 
.An'  I  'd  like  to  hear  what  your  nevvy  'II  say  to 
that."     He  looked  at  Brian. 

Brian  did  not  look  at  him.  "I  saw  him  witli 
a  wallet  in  his  hand,"  he  stated. 

Xate  turned  impatiently  away  from  him. 
"Well."  he  said  to  ?*Ir.  Dodd,  "it  's  nateral  you  'd 
think  o"  this,  anyhow.  But  now  see  here.  You 
ve  got  some  property  o'  mine.  Xow  I  imder- 
stand  it  's  customary,  when  a  man  takes  a  posi- 
tion o'  trust,  fer  his  fri'nds  to  put  up  a  guarantee 
that  he  won't  steal.  I  '11  sign  a  pledge  to  the 
amount  o'  half  my  savin's  to  give  back  anythin' 
Rodman  makes  away  with." 

"That  is  n't  the  point,  Xate."  began  Mr.  Dodd. 
X'ate  interrupted  him. 

"I  "II  put  up  every  cent  I  own  fur  a  guarantee. 
You  must  have  all  o"  ten  thousand  dollars  o" 
mine.  I  "11  deed  the  farm  to  ye,  if  ye  say  so. 
.An"  it  seems  to  me  that  the  boy  '11  never  have  a 
chance  to  steal  as  much  property  as  that  amounts 
to.'"  And  X'ate,  usually  so  cool,  but  now  to  Pel- 
ham's  amazement  plainly  excited,  with  the  air  of 
having  made  an  unanswerable  proposition,  sat 
and  waited  triuinphantly. 

With  evident  reluctance,  Mr.  Dodd  prepared 
to  answer.  "I  've  invested  your  savings  for 
more  than  twenty  years,"  he  said.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve, X'ate,  you  know  how  much  money  you  've 
got  in   my  hands.     But  as  I  began  to  say,   that 
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really  is  n't  the  point.  It  's  true  that  when  a 
man  takes  a  position  of  trust,  bonds  are  fur- 
nished for  his  good  behavior.  But  this  is  n't  that 
kind  of  a  case,  for  no  man  is  given  a  position 
of  trust  unless  he  is  clear  of  suspicion  to  begin 
with.  There  's  no  particular  chance  that,  work- 
ing in  my  office,  though  he  might  often  be  alone 
there,  Rodman  would  have  opportunity  to  steal 
much— that  is,  much  that  would  be  of  value  to 
him.  But  even  that  is  n't  the  point.  So  long  as 
he  would  have  the  chance  to  make  trouble  for 
me,  however  slight,  although  I  might  be  willing 
to  put  him  at  work  in  the  mill.  1  'm  not  willing 
to  employ  him  in  the  office  till  I  know  more  about 
his  honesty." 

"When  Father  looks  like  that,"  thought  Pel- 
ham,  "there  's  mighty  little  more  to  be  said." 

But  Nate,  though  momentarily  daunted,  did  not 
rise  to  go.  Instead,  his  glance  fixed  itself  stead- 
ily on  Brian,  who,  after  a  moment's  silence,  find- 
ing the  others  looking  at  Xate,  found  Xate's  cold 
eye  on  him.     Reddening.  Brian  looked  away. 

"If  Mr.  Brian  Dodd,"  said  Nate,  "will  w^ith- 
draw  that  charge  about  the  wallet,  as  not  bein' 
proved,  that  '11  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction." 

Brian  grew  redder  still.  Finding  not  only 
Xate  but  all  the  others  looking  at  him,  he  looked 
down.  "I  told  Uncle  I  hoped  it  would  all  be 
dropped,"  he  mumbled. 

"So  he  did,"  agreed  I\Ir.  Dodd,  when  Xate 
looked  inquiringly  at  him.  "But,  Xate,  the 
charge  was  made  in  good  faith.  Both  the  boys, 
when  they  came  home,  believed  this  young  fel- 
low to  have  found  and  made  of?  with  Brian's  wal- 
let. Brian  is  good  enough  to  say  that  he  wants 
nothing  done  about  it :  but  that  does  n't  explain 
what  became  of  the  wallet." 

They  all  sat  in  silence.  Pelham,  glancing 
about  the  circle,  was  surprised  to  see  that  Har- 
riet was  almost  in  tears.  He  would  have  thought 
her  angry,  except  that  there  seemed  to  be  no 
cause  for  it. 

"Father,"  said  Harriet,  suddenly,  and  speaking 
with  difficulty,  "I  think  that  if  Brian  wanted  to 
say  something  in  Rodman's  favor,  he  could  tell 
you  what  happened  to-day." 

Pelham  was  learning  a  good  deal  concerning 
the  uses  of  watchfulness  and  a  little  thought. 
Turning  to  Brian,  he  saw  in  his  dismay  pretty 
good  proof  of  his  own  suspicions  as  to  what  had 
happened  on  the  w'ay  home  from  Winton.  But 
he  saw  also  that  not  for  anything  would  Brian 
have  his  uncle  know  of  his  desertion  of  Harriet. 
Besides,  he  did  not  know  how  this  could  prove 
Rodman's  honesty.  Then  it  flashed  over  him 
that  on  this  point  he  himself  could  have  some- 
thing to  say. 


"Why— I—"  Brian  was  stammering. 

"I  told  you  at  the  time,"  said  Pelham,  quickly, 
"that  it  was  best  to  tell  Father." 

"Vou  told  him?"  cried  Harriet.     "When?" 

"When  we  got  the  package  back,  of  course," 
answered  Pelham.  Harriet,  amazed,  was  about 
to  speak ;  but  Pelham  winked  at  her,  and  she, 
subsiding,  waited. 

Brian,  groping  for  any  relief,  snatched  at  the 
chance  that  Pelham  offered. 

"Yes,  sir,"  he  said,  still  embarrassed,  but  able 
to  speak.  "Pelham  was  right  about  it,  of  course, 
but  I  did  n't  want  to  tell  you  how  careless  I  was. 
\'ou  know  that  package  for  the  mail?  I  suppose 
it  was  really  too  long  for  my  pocket,  and  as  I 
stood  on  the  bridge  for  a  few  minutes,  it  fell  out. 
When  I  got  to  the  post-office,  it  was  gone.  I  met 
Pelham,  and  we  hurried  back  for  it,  and  met 
Rodman.     He  had  found  it."     Brian  stopped. 

"He  waded  for  it,"  went  on  Pelham.  "I  think 
it  's  lucky  it  was  n't  sw-ept  off  by  the  current.  It 
w'as  n't  very  wet,  but  he  tore  the  envelop  in  pull- 
ing it  out,  so  that  the  money  showed." 

Nate  leaned  forward.  "There  w-as  money  in  it, 
then  ?"  he  demanded.  "And  yet  he  gave  it  right 
up  to  you  ?" 

"I  did  n't  think  he  was  going  to,"  hesitated 
Brian. 

"How  did  he  know  we  had  a  right  to  it?"  cried 
Pelham,  hotly.  It  angered  him  that  Brian,  just 
escaping  from  one  difficulty,  should  hedge  so. 
"Of  course  he  made  us  tell  him  what  we  had 
lost.    Then  he  gave  it  up  at  once.'' 

"And  Pelham,"  asked  Mr.  Dodd,  turning  to 
Brian,  "advLsed  you  to  bring  the  package  to  me?" 

"I  was  n't  sure  there  was  time,"  explained 
Brian. 

"And  you  'd  rather  I  did  n't  know-  of  it,"  added 
his  uncle,  dryly. 

Harriet's  face  was  radiant.  "Father,"  she 
cried,  "does  n't  this  prove  that  Rodman  is  hon- 
est ?    He  could  have  stolen  the  money,  Pelham  ?" 

"Plenty  of  chance,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  Nate,"  said  Mr.  Dodd,  "you  see  the 
value  of  a  family  conference.  If  it  had  n't  been 
for  these  youngsters,  you  and  I  might  have  got 
nowhere." 

Xate  turned  to  him  eagerly :  "Have  we  got 
anywhere?  " 

"How  much  does  this  boy  of  yours  know  of 
bookkeeping?"  asked  Mr.  Dodd. 

Xate's  face  fell.  "So  far  's  I  know,  nothin'  at 
all." 

"All  the  better,"  cried  Pelham.  "I  '11  teach  him 
our  system." 

Nate  looked  at  him  gratefully. 

Mr.  Dodd  rose.     "Thanks,  Pelham.     Another 
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advantage  of  a  family  conference.  Nate,  bring 
the  boy  in  on  Monday." 

Chapter  XIV 

Brian's  opinions  ' 

"Harriet,"  invited  Brian,  "come  out  in  the 
canoe." 

"As  soon  as  I  get  my  hat,"  she  answered. 

She  wondered  a  Uttle  at  this  attention  from 
Brian.  He  was  older  than  she  by  two  years,  and 
considered  himself  so  much  her  senior  that  he 
had  felt  free  to  complain,  in  her  hearing,  that 
there  were  "no  girls"  in  the  town.  Harriet  had 
decided  that  he  was  fond  of  girls'  society,  so 
long  as  he  was  admired  enough.  For  some  of  his 
weak  points  she  saw  very  clearly.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  good  company  when  he  chose  to  be, 
and  besides,  for  reasons  of  her  own,  she  wanted 
to  please  him.    Therefore  she  consented  to  go. 

They  embarked  at  the  mill-pond,  whose  level 
was  notably  higher  than  the  day  before.  "It  's 
risen  a  foot,"  estimated  Brian.  "Why  should 
that  happen,  in  this  dry  weather?" 

Harriet  explained:  "Father  is  taking  advantage 
of  the  drought  to  repair  the  dam  of  the  upper 
basin.  The  water  was  very  low  there,  and  he 
has  simply  let  it  all  out  into  this." 

"He  must  have  lots  of  water,"  remarked  Brian. 

"We  have  plenty,"  she  answered  simply.  "But 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  go  near  this  dam,  for 
there  is  a  strong  current  over  it." 

They  paddled  out  into  the  pond,  and  then  be- 
gan a  circuit  of  its  northern  side.  There  were 
pond-lilies,  and  Harriet  gathered  plenty.  Then 
they  turned  out  into  the  middle  of  the  pond. 
While  doing  all  this  they  chatted  cheerfully,  until 
Harriet  made  a  remark  that  caused  Brian  to 
frown. 

"You  brought  only  one  paddle." 

"No  need  of  more,"  he  answered  shortly. 

"Father  says  we  ought  always  to  have  two," 
she  said. 

Brian  was  impatient.  "Some  folks  take  too 
much  care.  There  are  people  in  the  city  that  are 
scared  to  cross  the  street." 

"At  some  corners  they  may  well  be,"  she 
laughed.  "Well,  we  '11  remember  next  time,  that  's 
all."  And  she  tried  to  speak  merrily  of  other 
things. 

But  Brian  sat  frowning.  "You  're  funny  peo- 
ple, you  country  folk,"  he  remarked  at  last,  not 
entirely  amiably.  "You  're  so  sot  in  your  ways 
that  nothing  can  pry  you  out  of  them — except," 
he  added  with  still  more  feeling,  "the  coming  of 
some  such  wonderful  person  as  this  Rodman  that 
you  're  all  so  crazy  about." 


"Why  do  you  speak  so?"  she  asked.  "We  are 
interested  in  helping  him.     Why  are  n't  you?" 

"I  don't  believe  in  him,"  he  returned. 

"It  was  too  bad  about  the  wallet,"  Harriet  was 
beginning,  when  Brian  interrupted  her. 

"I  wish  I  might  never  hear  the  word  again  !'' 
he  said  sharply.  "I  've  said  a  dozen  times  that 
I  wish  the  thing  was  forgotten  !" 

"It  's  natural  for  you  to  suppose  he  took  it," 
answered  Harriet,  "and  very  good  of  you  not  to 
complain  of  it.  But,"  she  asked  gently,  "if  it  's 
to  be  forgotten,  can't  it  also  be  forgiven?" 

"Don't  speak  like  a  Sunday-school  teacher  I"  he 
returned.  "I  suspect  the  fellow  on  general  prin- 
ciples. I  think  he  's  shamming,  and  I  'd  like  to 
know  why.  But  of  course,  since  he  's  your  prop- 
erty—" 

It  was  Harriet's  turn  to  interrupt.  "I  don't 
mind  your  saying  that  when  we  are  alone,  Brian. 
But  it  's  an  unkind  sort  of  joke  when  others  are 
around." 

He  flushed.  Brian  did  not  like  to  be  told  that 
he  was  in  fault.  "You  're  spoiling  him  among 
you,''  he  declared. 

"He  's  been  working  at  the  mill  office  for  a 
week,"  she  said.  "The  hours  are  pretty  long, 
and  the  pay  low.  That  does  not  seem  as  if  we 
are  spoiling  him.  But,  Brian,  I  am  glad  that  we 
got  on  this  subject.'' 

He  was  taken  aback,  and  stared  at  her. 

"I  have  been  wanting  to  speak  to  you  about  it 
ever  since  we  were  all  talking  about  Rodman, 
with  Nate,"  she  said. 

"Yes,"  he  answered  bitterly.  "When  you  were 
about  to  give  me  away  !  A  lot  of  good  it  would 
have  done  !" 

"I  think  I  was  wrong,"  she  agreed.  "But  you 
made  me  very  indignant,  you  were  so  unfair." 

"So  were  you  unfair,"  he  retorted.  "You  'd 
already  told  Pelham  all  about  it — " 

"Oh,  no  !"  she  cried. 

"Lucky  he  spoke  up,  anyway,"  grumbled  Brian. 

"I  am  glad  you  see  it  was  lucky,"  she  said, 
"because  if  you  think  of  it  a  little  further,  you 
will  realize  that  you  owe  Rodman  a  good  deal.'' 

Brian  was  struck  speechless,  and  sat  looking 
down  at  his  feet.  Harriet  perceived  that  her  op- 
portunity had  come.  Could  she  but  make  the 
best  of  it ! 

"It  does  n't  seem  quite  worthy  of  you,"  she 
began  cautiously.  How  she  wished  she  was  older, 
or  not  his  cousin  !  "You  seem  ready  to  persecute 
him.  The  others  notice  it  already;  Mother  spoke 
of  it  the  other  day.  And  they  don't  know  what 
I  know.  What  would  they  think  of  you  if  they 
did  ?  I  have  n't  told  any  one,  I  don't  mean  to — 
but  suppose  Johnson  should  let  it  out  I" 
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"That  fool  Johnson  !"  Brian  prittcd  his  teeth. 
"Look  out  for  your  head.  Harriet,"  he  said 
abruptly.     "Bend  for\var<!." 

Harriet,  knowing  that  they  were  well  out  from 
the  shore,  was  surprised  ;  nevertheless  she  obeyed, 
and  leaned  forward.  ".Ml  right,"  said  Brian, 
and  she  straightened.  Between  her  and  him, 
almost  touching  the  sides  of  the  canoe,  stretched 
a  stout  wire.  Following  it  with  the  eye,  she  saw 
it  rising  and  falling,  in  a  series  of  long  dips,  as 
it  hung  from  poles  that  carried  it  to  the  shore. 

"Stop !"  she  said  quickly.  "Don"t  pass  it !" 
But  Brian,  taking  the  wire  in  his  hand,  had  al- 
ready passed  it  over  his  head  as  the  canoe  moved 
on,  and  was  just  dropping  it  behind  him.  Har- 
riet cried  again : 

"Brian,  that  's  the  danger  line !" 

Brian  might  have  stopped  the  canoe,  or  he 
might  quite  leisurely  have  turned  it  about.  On 
the  broad  pond  there  was  no  current  as  yet  visi- 
ble, although  he  knew  that  the  dam  was  about 
two  hundred  feet  away.  Instead  of  turning  the 
canoe,  however,  he  made  a  hasty  and  unconsid- 
ered swing  backward  w-ith  his  paddle,  intending 
to  hook  it  over  the  wire,  and  so  to  draw  the  canoe 
back.  He  reached  the  wire,  indeed,  but  not  as  he 
expected.  The  stiff  wire,  jarring  his  arm  to  the 
shoulder,  broke  his  grip.  The  paddle  was  knocked 
from  his  hand. 

With  an  embarrassed  smile  he  looked  at  Har- 
riet. She  met  his  gaze  seriously.  "Try  to  get 
the  paddle  quickly,"  she  directed. 


headway  at  all:  then  he  discovered,  to  his  sur- 
prise, that  the  paddle  was  also  moving.  It  was 
drifting  away  from  him! 

Harriet  perceived  it  also.  "Try  to  make  the 
wire,"  she  said.     "We  are  wasting  time  at  this." 

Brian  felt  the  urgency  in  her  voice,  and  worked 
on.  He  had  turned  and  knelt  in  the  bottom ;  be- 
hind him  he  knew  that  Harriet  was  also  vigor- 
ously using  her  hands  in  the  water.  Vainly  he 
wished  that  there  was  a  backboard  in  the  boat ; 
he  had  brought  only  a  cushion.  A  parasol  might 
save  them;  but  Harriet  had  brought  only  a  shade 
hat. 

Brian  felt  undignified,  working  in  this  awk- 
ward manner,  and  resentful  against  something 
for  putting  him  in  this  situation.  With  his  eyes 
on  the'wire,  however,  he  paddled  on,  until  he  saw 
that  the  wire  also  seemed  moving  away  from 
him. 

"We  cannot  make  it,"  said  Harriet,  quietly. 

Brian  took  his  scat  again,  flushed  and  irritated. 
He  wished  that  he  had  not  tried  at  all.  He  felt 
stupid, -working  in  that  fashion,  on  this  calm  and 
sunny  pond. 

"You  will  have  to  shout,"  said  Harriet. 

"Why,  how  foolish  !"'  he  protested.  "Do  you 
mean  there  's  really  danger?" 

"Can  you  swim?"  she  asked. 

He  measured  the  distance  to  the  nearest  shore, 
and  seeing  no  cause  for  bragging,  told  the  truth : 
"Not  that  far." 

"Neither   can    I,"   she    said.      "Then   there    's 


Brian  tried  to  paddle  with  his  hands.  The  danger,  Brian.  Father  put  up  the  wire  five  years 
work  was  awkward,  but  he  did  his  best,  impelled  ago,  w^hen  two  girls  were  drowned  at  the  dam. 
by  a  "Quick  !"  from  Harriet.  It  was  nearly  a  .Xnd  we  're  floating  toward  it.  Look  at  the  pad- 
minute  before   he   could   see  that   he   made   any  die,  and  the  wire." 

( To  be  cotitintud. ) 


POP  !     POP  !    POP  ! 


BY  MALCOLM  DOUGLAS 


The  little  pop-corn  people  were  so  very  near  the  grate. 
That  suddenly  their  tiny  hearts  began  to  palpitate, 
And  elders  felt  (I  wonder  if  I  've  got  this  right)  dec  tiopp 
When  a  little  pop-corn  bachelor  began  to  pop !  pop  I  pop ! 

"Oh,  Kernal,"  said  a  pop-corn  maid,  as  flustered  as  could  be, 
"You  'II  have  to  ask  my  popper,  if  you  want  to  marry  me!" 
And  little  pop-corn  maids  in  great  confusion  giggled,  "Stop!" 
When  other  pop-corn  bachelors  began  to  pop  !  pop  !  pop  ! 


It  seemed  a  very  simple  thing  to  write  a 
poem  on  the  spring ;  but  Ruthie  found 
the  words  came  hard,  as  many  an  elder 
struggling  bard  has  found  at  times  to  his  dismay. 
But  still  she  bravely  worked  away  until  she  had 
a  goodly  pile  of  neat  beginnings.  For  a  while 
she  pondered,  wondering  how  long  most  poets 
take  to  make  a  song.  She  dreamed  and  scrib- 
bled; wads  grotesque  of  scrunched-up  paper  filled 
her  desk,  but  on  the  page  before  her  one  brief 
line  meant  one  more  verse  begun. 

"How  much   I   love  thee,  gentle  Spring — " 

"Spring,  wing,  king,  bring,  ring,  sting,  fling, 
thing,"  she  murmured,  as  she  caught  the  breeze 
from  rain-wet  flowers  and  budding  trees. 
Spring's  sweetness  held  her  in  its  thrall,  but 
't  would  n't  get  in  verse  at  all. 

"Spring,  cling,  sing—" 

"Ping!  Bing!  Jing-a-ling !  You  're  getting 
on  like  anything  !" 

There,  swarming  oir  her  single  line,  like  bees 
upon  a  honey  vine,  the  Jinglejays  were  shouting, 
"Fine !" 

"Of  course  it  is  n't  fine,  —  not  yet,"  said  Ruthie; 
"but  I  can't  quite  get—" 

"Let   's   help   you.      It    's   too    warm    to       —r-. 
think,"  and  with  a  sly  and  wicked  ^^ 

wink,  one  Jinglejay  walked  up 
and  down,  his  tiny  forehead  all 
a-frown. 

"Here,  how  is  this?"  And  Ruthie  bent  to  see 
what  aid  the  sprite  had  lent. 

"How  much  I  love  thee,  gentle  Spring  ; 
I  cannot  find  in  thee  a  fault : 
But  though  you  're  such  a  nice  old  thing, 
I  much  prefer  the  somersault." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!"  the  Jinglejays  laughed  out 
in  their  annoying  ways. 

Ruth  felt  her  angry  color  rise,  but  curling  lips, 
and  flashing  eyes,  and  scornful  words,  all  faikd 
to  faze  the  naughty,  giggling  Jinglejays. 


"I  call  your  verses  very  poor,"  she  said  with 
dignity. 

"Oh,  sure  !  But  here,  I  '11  write  you  one  that  's 
rich,  and  you  can't  tell  me  which  is  which."  And 
one  small,  saucy  Jinglejay  stooped  down  again 
in  studious  way. 

Across  Ruth's  line  his  tiny  hand  wrote  swiftly, 
and  at  his  cominand  Ruth  for  the  second  time 
that  day  read  "Verses  by  a  Jinglejay." 

"How  much  I  love  thee,  gentle  Spring! 
I  lie  and  snore  like  everything  ; 
I  feel  as  happy  as  a  king 

With  you,  my  much-loved  old  bed-spring!" 

"Please  go  away  !  "  said  Ruth. 

"My  dear !" 

"You  never  were  invited  here  !" 

"Of  course  we  were  not,  but  we  came 
because  we  're  poets,  just 
the  same  as  you  — " 

"You  poetG  !     You  can't 
rhyme  !  " 

"Why,  we  write  verses 
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that  will  chime  throughout  the  ages  !   As 
for  you,  the  best  that  you  can  ever  do  is 
just  to  write  a  foolish  verse  for  your  school 
paper—" 

"Yours  are  worse  !" 

"What?    Worse  than  foolish?" 

"\'ery  much." 

"Well,  keep  your  line.  We  would  n't  touch  it 
now  for  worlds.  Some  day,  you  '11  know  that 
we  're  your  friends.     But  now  we  '11  go." 

Ruth's   face   was  hidden   on   her   arm   as   they 
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departed,  for  the  charm  of  tlicsc  quaint  visitors 
was  dininied  by  those  two  "poems"  she  Iiad 
skiiniiRil. 

"\\  liat  do  tliey  know  of  spring?"  she  thoiiglit. 
And   nuni  iry   before   her   brought    the   sweej)   of 


The  drifting  clouds,  ihc  deep  blue  skies, 
The  huniniing  bees,  the  butterflies 
Thai  skim  the  flowers  on  airy  wing^ 
How  much  I  love  thee,  gentle  Spring  I" 

'Xow,  there!"  said  Ruth.     "If  they  had  stayed, 


flower-decked  hills,  the  call  of  babbling  brooks, 
the  waterfall,  the  hundred  deep  and  dear  delights 
of  sunny  days,  and  sweet  spring  nights. 

She  started  suddenly,  and  there  before  her, 
written  out  with  care,  were  lines  that  surely 
rhymed  and  scanned  as  though  with  love  and 
labor  planned. 


"How  much  I  love  thee. .gentle  Spring! 
The  brooks  that  call,  the  birds  that  sing. 
The  dew-wet  grass,  the  flowers  so  sweet, 
The  moss  all  soft  beneath  my  feet ; 


I  'd  never  get  my  poem  made.  I  'm  glad  they  've 
gone."  And  then  a  thought  a  swift,  uncertain 
wonder  brought.  "When  did  I  write  those  lines? 
They  seem  part  of  this  lazy  spring-day  dream." 
She  left  her  desk  and  went  away,  and  as  she 
went  one  Jinglejay  leaped  from  the  ink-well  with 
a  grin. 

"That  's  where  we  take  these 
poets  in,"  he  said.  "Oh,  we 
don't  do  a  thing.  They  write 
the  poems  on  the  spring !" 

Charlotte  Canty. 


^     ^  iUlieDillor,. 


THE    COMPLETED    KEOKUK    DAM,    SHOWING    THE    TRAVELING    CKANE    WITH    WHICH    THE    GATES   AKE    Ol'ENED. 
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Chapter  VII 

SETTING   A    RIVER   TO    WORK 

"Another  adventure  !  I  never  heard  the  beat !" 
exclaimed  Uncle  Edward.  We  were  in  New  Or- 
leans, at  a  famous  hotel,  and  had  just  finished 
telling  him  of  our  experiences  at  Crooked  Island. 
"That  accounts  for  the  telegram  I  received." 

"A  telegram?"  I  cried,  apprehensively. 

"I  suppose  you  wrote  home  about  your  adven- 
ture, Jim?" 

"Yes,  I  wrote  Mother  a  letter  from  Nassau." 

"Well,  here  is  the  answer  then,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing a  telegram  out  of  his  pocket.     It  read: 

Send  Jim  home:  he  has  too  many  adventures. 

My  heart  sank.  "Can't  you  persuade  them  to 
let  me  stay  a  little  longer?"  I  asked. 

"I  'm  astonished,"  teased  Uncle  Edward,  "to 
hear  you  pleading  to  stay  away  from  your  home." 

"Oh,  you  know  what  I  mean."  I  replied,  testily. 
"I  'II  be  glad  enough  to  get  back  home  when  the 
time  comes,  but  I  hate  to  miss  anything  good, 
and  I  suspect  you  have  something  in  view  or 
you  would  never  have  asked  us  to  meet  you  in 
New  Orleans,  when  we  were  nearer  New  York, 
where  we  started  from." 

"You  are  a  regular  Sherlock  Holmes, "  laughed 
Uncle  Edward.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  plan- 
ning a  bit  of  sight-seeing  on  my  own  hook,  and 
had  been  anticipating  the  pleasure  of  taking  you 
both  with  me ;  but  I  must  say  it  looks  as  though 
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you  would  have  to  trot  right  home,  young  man, 
and  that  will  leave  me  only  Will  for  a  com- 
panion." 

"No,  thanks,"  my  chum  spoke  up :  "I  don't  care 
to  stay.  Jim  stuck  by  me  when  I  broke  my  leg, 
and  I  'm  going  to  stick  by  him  now.  If  he  has 
to  go  home,  why,  I  go,  too." 

"Now,  what  do  yota  think  of  that?"  wailed 
Uncle  Edward,  "and  I  have  planned  six  weeks 
of  good  times  !  I  shall  certainly  have  to  make  a 
strong  appeal  to  your  parents,  Jim,  or  my  vaca- 
tion will  be  spoiled.  Let  me  see,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  wire  your  mother  that  you  are  here, 
safe  and  sound,  under  my  personal  care,  and  no 
more  liable  to  harm  or  injury  than  you  would  be 
in  your  own  little  village.  Then  I  '11  write  a  long 
letter,  and  we  shall  see  what  comes  of  it." 

I  don't  know  all  that  Uncle  Edward  said,  but 
he  wrote  and  rewrote  that  letter  until  it  was  past 
supper-time  before  he  was  satisfied  with  it. 

"It  's  a  pretty  strong  appeal,"  he  said,  "if  I  do 
say  it  myself.  I  promised  to  be  j'our  daddy, 
guardian,  chaperon,  nurse,  and  private  detective, 
all  in  one,  if  they  will  only  let  you  stay  with  me 
a  few  weeks.  You  '11  have  to  do  your  part  to 
keep  out  of  all  danger." 

We  both  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  to  be 
good,  and  then  came  the  tedious  wait  for  the 
verdict  from  home.  The  suspense  was  awful. 
It  took  three  days  for  that  letter  to  go  from  New 
Orleans  to  New  York.  Uncle  Edward  had  in- 
sisted upon  having  an  answer  by  telegraph,  and 
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we  literally  haunted  the  telegraph  office  on  the 
third  day. 

Of  course  you  all  know  what  was  the  answer, 
because  you  can  see  that  this  story  is  not  half 
ended ;  but  we  had  no  such  clue.  When  the  per- 
mission finally  came,  we  shouted  for  joy,  but 
Uncle  Edward  said :  "T  'ni  almost  sorry  that  they 
are  going  to  let  you  stay.  I  'vc  taken  an  awful 
responsibility  upon  my  hands." 

It  was  n't  until  after  the  telegram  arrived  that 
Uncle  Edward  told  us  of  his  plans.  "First  of  all, 
I  shall  have  to  study  the  methods  that  are  being 
used  for  fighting  floods  along  the  Mississippi. 
That  is  my  chief  mission  here.  You  know,  I  've 
been  detailed  by  the  Government  to  make  the  in- 
vestigation. We  shall  make  our  way  slowly  up 
the  river,  branching  off  up  the  Mis.souri  and  the 
Ohio.  After  that,  I  want  to  go  up  to  Keokuk 
and  see  the  dam  that  is  being  built  across  the 
Mississippi.  Finally,  on  our  way  back  to  New 
York,  we  might  take  in  the  steel-works  at  Chi- 
cago, or  Gary,  or  Pittsburgh,  whichever  is  most 
convenient.     How  is  that  for  a  program  ?" 

"Great !"  we  both  cried. 

Uncle  Edward's  study  of  the  levees  along  the 
Mississippi  took  much  longer  than  he  had  antici- 
pated, and  by  the  time  he  had  worked  his  way  up 
the  river  as  far  as  Keokuk,  winter  was  beginning 
to  give  way  to  spring. 

Uncle  Edward  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
chief  engineer  of  the  work  there,  and  sought  him 
out  at  once.  He  proved  to  be  a  very  jolly,  big- 
hearted  man. 

"I  am  always  interested  in  boys,"  he  said  to  us. 
"In  fact,  I  'ni  not  sure  but  that  I  am  still  pretty 
much  of  a  boy  myself.  You  know,  I  was  made 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Boy  Scout  organiza- 
tion on  the  Illinois  side  of  the  river  the  other  day." 

"You  'II  find  these  boys  intensely  interested  in 
engineering,"  put  in  Uncle  Edward,  with  almost 
paternal  pride.  "They  are  going  to  college  ne.xt 
year,  and  I  expect  them  to  prove  a  credit  to  the 
profession." 

"That  's  fine!"  declared  the  chief  engineer. 
"When  I  graduated  from  high  school,  I  walked 
into  the  office  of  a  bridge  engineer,  took  off  my 
coat,  hung  it  on  a  peg,  and  told  him  I  was  going 
to  work  there ;  I  did  n't  care  what  he  paid  me. 
That  was  my  start  in  engineering  work.  You 
are  going  to  have  a  better  start,  and  I  shall  e.x- 
pect  you  to  perform  work  that  will  put  this  little 
job  of  mine  all  in  the  shade.  I  hope  you  intend 
to  spend  more  than  a  day  with  us.  I  shall  be 
mortally  offended  if  you  do  not  find  more  than  a 
day's  worth  of  interest  here." 

"I  am  sure  we  could  spend  a  month  here  with 
profit,"  replied  Uncle  Edward ;  "but  we  arc  be- 


hind our  schedule,  and  will  have  to  hurry.  How- 
ever, if  you  treat  us  well,  you  may  find  us  hang- 
ing around  a  whole  week." 

"A  week  it  shall  be  then,"  was  the  immediate 
response.  "That  will  give  you  a  chance  to  see 
not  only  how  the  work  looks,  but  how  it  grows; 
and  you  nnist  be  my  guests  while  you  are  here." 

Of  course  we  were  delighted  to  accept  the 
hospitality  of  such  a  jolly  host.  After  we  had 
moved  our  things  from  the  hotel  to  his  abode, 
he  called  one  of  his  assistant  engineers,  named 
Johnson,  and  put  Will  and  myself  in  his  charge 
to  give  us  a  general  survey  of  the  work,  while 
he  himself  took  Uncle  Edward  in  tow.  Mr.  John- 
son took  us  across  the  river  to  the  Illinois  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  so  that  wc  could  see  how  the 
dam  was  being  constructed. 

"I  should  think,"  I  remarked  to  our  guide, 
"that  the  steamboat  lines  would  object  seriously 
to  having  this  obstruction  bjiilt  across  the  river." 

"Object?  Why  this  is  no  obstruction.  It  is  a 
help  to  navigation— a  real  blessing  to  the  Missis- 
sippi boats." 

"Why,  how  is  that  ?  You  Ml  have  to  have  a 
lock  to  pass  the  boats  from  one  level  to  the  other, 
won't  you  ?" 

"Yes,  but  heretofore  they  have  had  to  go 
through  a  long  canal,  with  three  locks  in  it,  to 
get  by  the  rapids  that  extend  for  miles  back  of 
this  point.'  When  our  work  is  done,  a  single  lock 
will  raise  them  to  the  lake  above  the  dam,  and 
then  they  can  run  full  speed  on  up  the  river 
without  any  further  interruption.  .And,  by  the 
way,  that  lock  will  be  bigger  than  any  you  ever 
saw." 

"Oh,  I  guess  not,"  said  Will,  somewhat  dis- 
dainfully; "we  've  just  been  down  to  see  the 
Panama  Canal." 

"Well,  the  locks  down  there  are  pretty  large," 
admitted  IMr.  Johnson.  "This  lock  is  to  be  only 
si.K  hundred  feet  long,  but  it  will  be  just  as  wide 
as  the  Panama  locks,  and  it  will  raise  the  boats 
forty  feet,  while  the  highest  lift  in  any  one  lock 
in  Panama  is  only  thirty-two  feet." 

As  we  were  crossing  the  bridge  to  the  Illi- 
nois side,  we  had  a  chance  to  get  a  general  idea 
of  the  whole  work.  On  the  Iowa  side,  a  large 
part  of  the  river  had  been  inclosed  by  a  coffer- 
dam, and  here  work  was  proceeding  on  the  big 
power  station  that  was  going  to  extract  over 
three  hundred  thousand  horse-power  from  the 
Mississippi  River.  From  the  Illinois  shore  the 
■great  dam  was  creeping  slowly  across.  Already 
it  had  stretched  half-way  across,  and  the  coffer- 
dams in  advance  of  the  concrete  work  left  a 
clear  opening  for  the  river  only  four  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  wide.     P.ut  the  river  was  flowing  quite 
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freely  through  the  dam,  for,  as  yet,  it  consisted 
of  a  series  of  arches,  something  Hke  the  bridges 
of  the  Key  West  Railroad,  except  that  the  legs 
or  piers  of  the  bridge  were  set  much  closer. 

"That  's  a  funny  way  to  build  a  dam,''  I  re- 
marked. 

"Oh,  no,  a  wonderfully  good  way,"  was  his  re- 
sponse. "This  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
world,  you  know,  and  one  of  the  largest  dams 
ever  constructed.  We  have  to  move  very  cau- 
tiously. Why,  if  we  should  start  to  build  a  solid 
wall  across,  the  old  river  would  struggle  more 
and  more  fiercely  as  it  found  that  wall  hemming 
it  in,  until  it  would  become  absolutely  unmanage- 
able. So  we  have  humored  it  with  the  notion 
that  it  is  merely  a  bridge  we  are  building.  All 
the  time  the  water  can  flow  through  the  arches 
unimpeded,  except  where  our  coffer-dams  are 
built  to  keep  the  w-ater  out  while  the  rock  bed  of 
the  river  is  being  excavated  for  the  foundation, 
and  the  concrete  of  the  arches  is  setting.  After 
the  'bridge'  has  been  completed  all  the  way  across, 
we  shall  begin  to  close  in  on  the  river  by  filling 
in  between  the  arches.  You  know,  between  the 
piers  we  are  going  to  build  spillways  to  a  height 
of  thirty-two  feet,  leaving  above  each  a  gap  that 
will  be  closed  by  a  steel  gate.  But  the  spillways 
will  not  be  built  up  to  the  full  height  at  once. 
If  we  tried  that,  by  the  time  we  got  half  of  them 
built,  the  water  would  be  running  through  the 
other  half  so  fast  that  work  there  would  be  very 
difficult.  So,  instead,  the  spillways  will  be  built 
at  first  only  five  feet  high.  We  '11  take  one  span 
at  a  time,  and  wall  it  up  on  both  the  up-stream 
and  down-stream  side.  Then  the  concrete  will 
be  cast  in  specially  prepared  forms.  After  all 
the  spillways  have  been  raised  to  the  five-foot 
level,  we  shall  go  over  the  dam  again,  and  raise 
it  five  feet  more.  In  that  way,  we  '11  raise  the 
spillway  to  its  full  height  gradually.  Then  the 
gates  will  be  fitted  into  slots  to  control  the  water 
flowing  over  the  spillways.  An  electrically  oper- 
ated derrick  will  travel  along  the  top  of  the  dam 
and  raise  the  steel  gates  when  the  water  is  high." 

When  we  got  over  to  the  dam,  w-e  found  that 
the  top  formed  a  broad  viaduct  about  thirty  feet 
wide,  on  which  was  a  three-track  railroad.  To 
carry  the  concrete  on  to  the  front  over  the 
freshly  built  arches,  there  was  an  enormous 
crane,  two  hundred  and  forty  feet  long,  that  ran 
on  rails  twenty-five  feet  apart.  The  crane  had 
a  reach  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  beyond  its 
base.  With  it  the  steel  form  was  removed  from 
the  finished  arches  and  carried  forward  to  the 
head  of  the  line,  to  furnish  the  molds  in  which 
the  concrete  was  cast.  We  went  out  to  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  crane  and  watched  operations. 


"This  is  going  to  be  one  tremendous  big  chunk 
of  concrete,"  declared  Mr.  Johnson.  "The  dam 
with  the  abutments  is  pretty  nearly  a  mile  long, 
and  it  is  all  in  one  piece  with  the  power-house 
and  lock  and  a  big  dry-dock  that  we  are  building." 

"It  's  good  it  is  n't  steel,"  said  Will,  "or  you 
would  have  trouble  with  expansion  in  summer- 
time." 

"Why,  concrete  expands  and  contracts  just 
about  as  much  as  steel  does,"  answered  Mr.  John- 
son. "We  have  to  allow  for  expansion,  because 
it  gets  very  hot  here  in  summer  and  very  cold 
in  winter.  If  we  had  no  expansion-joints,  the 
dam  would  crack  in  places,  water  would  get  into 
the  cracks  and  freeze,  breaking  off  pieces,  so 
that,  before  we  knew  it,  the  dain  might  crumble 
away.  You  will  see  in  the  middle  of  each  arch 
a  layer  or  single  thickness  of  tar  paper  inserted 
to  act  as  a  cushion,  while  it  lasts,  and  when  it  rots 
out,  it  will  leave  a  narrow  gap  that  will  allow  for 
expansion." 

"But  what  about  the  spillways?" 

"The  mass  of  concrete  is  so  great,  and  it  is 
such  a  poor  conductor  of  heat,  that  there  will  be 
little  change  of  temperature  in  tJic  heart  of  tlie 
concrete,  so  the  paper  joints  between  the  spill- 
ways and  the  piers  will  extend  only  the  width  of 
a  single  sheet  of  tar  paper  into  the  concrete. 

"There  are  many  things,"  continued  Mr.  John- 
son, "that  we  have  yet  to  learn  about  concrete. 
We  never  can  tell  just  how  it  is  going  to  behave, 
so  we  are  taking  samples  of  the  stuff  that  goes 
into  each  arch.  Each  sample  is  cast  into  thirty- 
three  bricks  that  are  labeled  so  that  we  can  tell 
from  what  batch  they  came,  and  in  which  arch 
the  batch  was  poured.  These  bricks  are  tested  at 
the  end  of  two  days,  seven  days,  two  weeks,  four 
w'eeks,  three  months,  si.K  months,  one,  two,  three, 
four,  and  five  years.  If  any  one  of  them  shows 
symptoms  of  trouble,  we  shall  know  where  to 
look  for  the  defective  concrete,  and  remedy  the 
fault.  If  they  show  no  ailments  in  five  years, 
the  concrete  need  cause  us  no  further  worry." 

The  new  spans  were  being  built  on  dry  rock, 
inside  of  a  large  coffer-dam.  The  coffer-dam  was 
built  of  big  wooden  cribs.  Each  crib  was  made 
up  of  timbers  crisscross  like  a  log-house.  Mr. 
Johnson  explained  that  the  coffer-dam  w'as  built 
just  like  the  dam  itself,  by  sinking  the  cribs 
twelve  feet  apart.  Of  course  the  sinking  was 
done  by  loading  them  with  stone.  Then,  when 
all  the  cribs  were  in  place,  the  spaces  between 
were  closed  with  timbers,  and  the  whole  coffer- 
dam was  sealed  with  a  bank  of  clay.  Then  the 
water  was  pumped  out  and  the  bottom  of  the 
river  was  laid  bare.  While  the  piers  were  being 
constructed    in    one    coffer-dam,-  another    coffer- 
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flam  was  hcinjj  luiilt  in  advance  of  the  first,  so 
that  the  limestone  bed  of  tlio  river  coiilil  he  ex- 
cavated for  tlie  foundation  of  the  dam. 

We  stood  on  the  outermost  end  of  tlie  coffer- 
dam and  watched  the  water  go  swirling  by.  We 
realized  then  how  hard  it  must  be  to  position  the 
cribs  under  such  conditions, 
and  understood  why  it  was 
that  expert,  l-'rench  Cana- 
dian lumbermen  had  to  be 
employed  for  the  job.  L  p 
above  us  the  river  was 
bridged  over  with  a  thick 
field  of  ice,  and.  now  and 
then,  a  piece  wouki  break  off 
and  shoot  past  us  on  the 
swift  current. 

"The  ice  is  about  ready  to 
go  out,"  said  Mr.  Johnson, 
"and  then  there  will  be  some 
fun.  We  are  all  ready  for  it, 
though.  We  have  armored 
the  more  exposed  cribs  with 
boiler-plate,  so  that,  if  the  ice 
tears  away  the  stone  and  clay 
banked  up  aroinid  them,  it  can- 
n:)t  cut  through  the  timbers." 

"I  hope  we  '11  see  it  !  " 
cried  Will. 

"Guessyou  will.unles.s  tliere 
is  another   freeze  to-night." 

When  we  returned  to  the 
Keokuk  side  of  the  river, 
Mr.  Johnson  showed  us  the 
foundations  of  the  big  pow- 
er-house. 

"The  building  is  going  in 
be  a  third  of  a  mile  long,"  he 
informed  us,  "and  the  gene- 
rator-room will  be  l)ig  enough 
to  hold  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  people,  or  the 
whole  population  of  the  Slate 
of  Wyoming." 

We  walked  througli  the 
concrete  galleries  that  led  to 
the  turbine  chambers.  These 
were  scroll-shaped,  something  like  a  snail  shell, 
and  Mr.  Johnson  explained  how  the  water  would 
rush  down  into  the  scroll  chambers,  strike  the 
blades  of  the  turbines,  whirling  them  around  at 
high  speed,  and  escape  through  the  center  of  the 
turbine  wheels  to  the  tail-race. 

"More  water  will  pour  through  the  turbines  of 
this  one  plant  every  hour  than  Xew  York  con- 
sumes in  two  days."  said  Mr.  Johnson.  "Fast  to 
the  turbine  shafts  will  be  the  revolving  fields  of 


the  electric  railways,  and  each  generator  will 
produce  about  ten  thousand  electrical  horse- 
power. We  are  going  to  sen<i  the  current  as  far 
as  St.  Louis,  one  hundred  and  forty- four  miles 
away,  to  run  the  street-cars  of  that  city.  .\nd 
furthermore,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  how  much 
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I  his  project  will  do  for  mankind,  let  me  tell  you 
that  it  will  save  8,000,000  tons  of  coal  every 
year." 

.After  we  had  made  a  hasty  survey  of  the  foun- 
dation work,  we  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  coffer- 
dam, and  got  there  just  in  time  to  see  an  enor- 
mous floe  detach  itself  from  the  ice-field  above 
.iud  bear  down  upon  us. 

"There  you  are,  boys,"  cried  Mr.  Johnson; 
"now  see  what  happens." 
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"She  "s  a  whopper,  is  n't  she  !"  I  exclainieil. 

In  another  moment,  it  struck  with  a  tremen- 
dous crunching  blow.  But  the  coffer-dam  held 
firm,  and  the  ice  buckled,  broke,  and  ground  itself 
into  thousands  of  pieces  ranging  all  the  way 
from  the  tiniest  fragments  to  huge  masses  weigli- 
ing  tons.  Under  the  irresistible  pressure  of  its 
momentum,  the  broken  ice  piled  itself  up  into  a 
wall  that  reached  from  the  bottom  of  the  river  to 
as  much  as  thirty  feet  above,  and  enormous  slabs 
toppled  over  upon  the  colter-dam.  burying  it  com- 
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pletely  in  many  places.  I'or  a  time,  the  tour- 
hundred-and-fifty-foot  opening  between  the  pow- 
er-station and  the  dam  was  completely  choked, 
then  big  pieces  began  to  wedge  their  way 
through,  and  eventually  the  whole  ice  jam  made 
its  escape. 

That  ice  jam  was  the  beginning  of  the  trouble. 
An    ice-gorge    formed    several    miles    down    the 


river,  and  dammed  the  river  until  it  rose  above 
the  original  level  of  the  coffer-dams,  and  men 
were  kept  busy  working  with  steam-shovels  to 
build  the  walls  faster  than  the  water  couUl  rise. 
In  tiiTie  the  river  began  to  subside,  but  within  a 
few  days  another  ice-gorge  formed,  and  a,gain 
tlie  water  commenced  to  rise.  Finally,  one  night 
things  became  very  threatening.  Tlie  river  was 
si.\  feet  higher  than  the  original  level  of  the  cof- 
fer-dam, and  was  still  rising.  A  gang  of  fifty 
men  was  set  to  work  building  up  the  wall  with 
a  l)reastwork  of  sand-bags. 
The  chief  engineer  himself 
came  down  to  direct  opera- 
tions. In  such  circumstances, 
nothing  could  keep  us  boys 
at  home,  and  Uncle  Edward 
came  along,  to  keep  us  out  of 
trouble,  he  said,  although  I 
;un  sure  he  was  just  as  an.x- 
ious  as  we  were  to  seethe  fun. 
\\'e  stayed  there  until  long 
])ast  midnight,  helping  with 
the  sand-bags.  Every  now  and 
then.abreak  in  the  wall  would 
seem  imminent,  but  some  one 
was  always  on  hand  to  check 
the  mischief  before  it  got  un- 
der way.  It  was  very  exciting 
and  rather  weird,  working  there  in  the  dark,  and 
fighting  that  persistent  river  that  kept  rising  inch 
by  inch.  It  looked  very  ominous  as  it  swirled  by 
under  the  light  of  the  arc  lamps  that  were  strung 
at  infrequent  intervals  along  the  line  of  the  cof- 
fer-dam. We  never  knew  when  the  water  might 
take  advantage  of  the  inattention  of  some  careless 
workman,  open  a  gap  in  tlie  frail  wall  of  sand- 
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bags  that  was  only  two  foil  wiili-.  ami.  attacking 
lis  from  tlie  rear,  nvcrwhcliii  iis  anil  swi-cp  us 
away  to  ilestruclion. 

It  was  well  past  miilnight  before  we  f#ll  that 
the  situation  had  been  mastered,  and  we  were 
glad  of  a  chance  to  go  home. 
Suddenly  a  puff  of  wind 
came  down  the  river.  Al- 
most immediately  another, 
stronger,  puff  followed,  and 
before  we  realized  it,  a  fierce 
squall  came  U])on  us.  With 
nothing  to  retard  its  clear 
sweep  for  miles,  the  water 
was  driven  before  a  howling 
gale,  and,  heartene<l  by  this 
unexpected  reinforcement, 
the  river  renewed  its  on- 
slaught. In  a  moment,  the 
waves  were  dashing  over  our 
sand-bag  wall. 

Back  into  the  fight  leaped 
the  little  army  of  men.  .\  hurried  call  brought 
a  hundred  more  to  reinforce  our  wearied  ranks. 
It  was  as  thrilling  as  real  war.  Five  thousand 
bags  of  sand  had  been  held  in  reserve  for  just 
such  an  emergency,  and  these  were  now  rushed 
to  the  battle  line. 

It  was  no  simple  matter  to  stagger  along  the 

I/'..  *.■< 


parai)el  struggling  under  the  load  of  a  heavy 
sand-bag,  with  the  waves  dashing  over  our  bt>ots 
and  threatening  to  undermine  our  footing:  but 
we  had  to  save  that  wall  at  all  costs,  for  it 
guarded   work   that   had   meant   the   expenditure 
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of  enormous  sums  of  money.  An  hour  or  more 
we  struggled  there  in  the  night,  until  the  squall 
suddenly  subsided.  We  were  ready  to  drop  from 
exhaustion,  and  could  scarcely  stagger  home,  but 
our  victory  buoyed  us.  W'e  had  put  iqi  a  brave 
fight,  and,  allliough  much  water  had  found  its 
way  over  the  corfer-dani,  the  work  had  been  saved. 


THE   FIN.\L  STRUGGLE  OF  THE  RIVER  AS  THE  LAST  GAP  WAS   BEING  CLOSED. 
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TuEiK   Chri.stnias   singing-   hail   givL'n    tlic    Malons   and   tlie    Kings   a 

new   interest   and   a  large   ambition.     These  were   encouraged   by   a 

call   from   Herr   Grau.     He   had  brushed   his   coat   in   honor   of   the 

ini])ortance  of  his  business,  and  he  talked  so  convincingh-  of   I'aul's 

voice,   that   Mrs.   Eaton   consented   to   his   taking  the   boy  to   see   the 

choir-master  at  the  cathedral  that  very  afternoon.     Much  excited,  the 

children  escorted  the  violinist  and  Paul  to  the  door  of  the  old  yellow 

brick  building  in  the  midst  of  tlic  church  grounds  that  housed  the  forty 

boys  of  the  choir  school. 

"P'r'aps  \ve  can   go   into  tlie   cathedral   while   we   wait   and   see   where 
he  '11  sing,"  proposed  Polly. 

The  great  arch  of  the  unfinished  liuilding  spread   formidalily  abi)ve  them, 

but   Albert  pulled  daringly  at  one  nf  the  ugly  gray  doors  set  in   the   wide 

blank  wall.     It  opened  stiffly,  and  the  four  crept  through  the  dark  vestibule 

f(]imd  themselves  in  the  great   bare  spaces  of  the  half-built  church. 

Across  lines  of  empty  chairs  they  could  see  the  verger,  wdiite-haired 

and  severe,  the  sleeves  of  his  gown  waving  beliind  him  as  he  walked 

swiftly  and  noiselessly  along  the  farther  aisle.     He  passed  through 

an    archwav,   vanished   liehind   the    chancel    screen,   and   they   were 

alone  in  the  silent  place. 

"Come,"  commanded  IMildreil,  wbci,  an  adventure  once  started,  be- 

ieved  in  carrying  it  out.     Though,  indee<l,  a  little  awed  by  the  innnen- 

litv  of  the  place  in  which  she  found  herself,  she  admitted  no  indecision 

before  her  juniors.   Thev  followed  her  softly  along  the  center  aisle  and 

up  the  marble  steps  of  the  chancel  till  they  reached  the  crimson  rope 

that  shut  off  the  altar. 

"Here  's  where  the  boys  sit,"  she  whispered.     "They  come  up  these 
steps  and  go  into  these  pews." 

.Mbert  and  David  slipped  into  the  first  stall  and  looked  down  on 
the  array  of  seats  below  them. 

"1    'd   lie    scared  I"    Polly    whispere<l    also.      "Do   you    s'pose    Paul 

<nows  what  he  '11  have  to  do?     Let  's  go  round  back  and  see  where 

ihev  come  in." 

Thex     followed    the    walk  behind   the   towering,   white-capped  pillars, 

and  discovered  the  chapels,  of  which  they  chose  St,  Columba's  for  its 

windows,  so  like  the  designs  in   David's  kaleidoscope.     But  better  they 

iked  the  mysterious  winding  staircase  set  in  the  thick  wall  and  guarded 
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In-  the  beautiful  carviii  licail  nf  the  clioir-boy's 
stone.  Beyond  lay  the  '^raxl  upen  nave  as^ain. 
and  they  hurrieil  thruugli  it.  relieved  when  tlic 
heavy  door  closed  behind  thcin.  shutting  in  the  big. 
strange  silence  and  leaving  them  amid  the  lively 
noises  of  the  town.  They  wandered  slowly  over 
tile  brown  grass  to  the  front  of  the  school  build- 
ing, where,  in  a  sunny  corner,  tluy  waited  pa- 
tiently till  the  door  beneath  the  shabby  coUnnns 
opened  and  the  violinist  came  nut,  Paul  beside 
him.  A  stranger  followed,  pausing  in  the  door- 
way. He  laid  his  hand  on  Paul's  shoulder  as  he 
talked,  and  they  stood  a  few  minutes  on  the  steps 
while  the  children  found  it  hard  to  keep  them- 
selves decorously  in  the  background.  Paul  caught 
sight  of  them,  at  length,  and  nodded  in  a  way 
that  caused  Mildred  to  whisper: 

■"He   s  taken  !     Oh.  I  know  he  is  !" 

Then  Herr  (Irau  and  the  tall  man  shook  hands 
very  cordially  indeed.  Paul  was  ntf  the  steps  in 
an  instant,  with  .Mbert  capering  around  him  and 
David  trying  to  attract  attention,  while  the  two 
girls  followed  with  a  dignity  befitting  the  fact 
that  the  master  had  not  closed  the  door,  but 
stood  watching  the  group  with  an  amused  smile. 

"It  is  all  right,"  cried  Herr  Grau.  "They  haf 
a  vacancy,  and  they  say  if  Paul  will  work,  he 
will  sing  well." 

"We  'vc  been  planning  things  while  we 
waited,"  explained  Polly,  slipping  her  hand  into 
the  old  man's  as  they  turned  down  the  avenue. 
"We  're  going  to  have  a  piano,  and  Paul  is  to 
teach  us  every  day  all  he  learns." 

"Then  by  and  by  I  can  come  here,  too,"  sug- 
gested Albert,  hopefully. 

"Is  n't  it  just  mean  they  don't  take  girls!"' 
|)ursued  Polly.  "Even  if  we  sing  ever  so  much 
better  than  .Mbert,  they  won't  take  us." 

"N'ou  can  sing  when  you  are  older,"  comforted 
IKrr  ( irau.  "And  you  can  play  the  piano.  We 
will  have  concerts." 

David,  as  usual  since  the  Christmas  waits,  was 
humming  to  himself  an  original  medley  of  tunes. 
Now  he  stopped  right  on  the  path  to  a  high  note. 

"I  shall  play  the  violin."  he  announced. 

"Ah  !"  exclaimed  the  musician,  patting  the  lit- 
tle shoulder.  "You  will  haf  to  get  an  ear  first. 
But  you  can  play  something  if  not  the  hardest 
instrument  of  all." 

David  felt  anxiously  of  his  ears,  and  walked 
on  silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

".\  drum?"  he  interpolated,  suddenly. 

"Ves.  surely,"  agreed  his  friend,  seriously. 
"A  kettlednmi.  You  can  play  three  of  them  at 
once,  and  they  are  very  large." 

David  nodded,  quite  content,  and  indit'terent  to 
the  smiles  of  the  ()uartet. 


They  parted  from  Herr  (Iran  at  the  doorway 
of  the  Reine  Blanche,  and,  scrambling  over  the 
low  r.iiling  that  sep.irated  the  two  stoops,  scam- 
pered through  the  Rose  .Mba  hall  and  up  the 
stairs.     Half-way,  they  overtook  Paul's  father. 

"They  '11  take  him.  Uncle!"  was  .Albert's  greet- 
ing. 

"Is  n't  il  .--pKndid.  I'alher?"  cried  Polly,  dan- 
cing up  beside  him.  breathless. 

"Can  we  get  the  piano  to-morrow?"  demanded 
David. 

"Oh,  not  for  a  long  time !"  warneil  Mildred, 
hastily.     'We  're  just  thinking  about  it." 

.A.t  sight  of  his  father's  weary  face,  Paul's 
spirits  fell.  He  had  forgotten  Aunt  Margaret's 
long  illness,  and  the  very  small  Christmas  tree, 
and  the  various  little  deprivations  of  the  past 
months:  but  now  he  recollected.  The  others, 
however,  poured  forth  their  account  of  the  after- 
noon .so  fast,  that,  by  the  time  they  reached  their 
doors,  Mr.  Eaton  knew  all  about  it  even  to  the 
stone  boy  by  the  winding  staircase,  a  figure  that 
had  greatly  impressed  l);ivid.  Polly  tore  aliead 
down  the  hall. 

"Mother,  Mother,  they  want  him!  I  heard  the 
teacher  thank  Herr  Crau  for  bringing  him,  and 
Herr  (Iran  is  so  hap|)y  !" 

Mrs.  l'"aton  glanced  quickly  at  Paul,  and  then 
at  his  father. 

".\fter  supper,"  she  said.  "Come  and  help  me 
a  minute.  Polly." 

When  the  meal  was  over  and  Polly  had  obeyed 
her  distressingly  early  bedtime.  Mr.  Eaton  laid 
down  the  blue  pani])hlet  that  Paul  had  brought 
in. 

"I  did  not  know  this  was  more  than  a  matter 
of  singing,"  he  began  reluctantly.  "Il  is  a  regu- 
lar school.  There  will  be  all  sorts  of  little  ex- 
penses, besides  a  uniform  and  books.  I  can't 
atTord  it.  my  boy.  1  f  1  had  understood.  I  would 
not  have  let  vonr  old  frieml  take  so  much  trou- 
ble." 

"That  's  quite  my  fault.  John."  said  Mrs. 
Eaton.  "I  did  not  understand  either.  I  am  sorry, 
Paul  dear,  but  if  Eather  says  we  can't  afford  it, 
it  will  have  to  be  given  up.  " 

"It  is  n't  much  money.  I  'd  be  carefid  of  the 
uniform,  and  I  could  get  second-hand  books," 
pleaded  the  boy.  his  lips  (|uivcring  despite  the 
determination  of  his  twelve  years.  Mr.  Eaton 
shook  his  head. 

"It  has  been  a  bad  season,  Paul.  I  do  not  dare 
lake  on  one  thing  more,  .\nother  year,  perhaps." 

"They  won't  take  older  boys,  Father,"  and 
there  was  a  break  in  the  voice  that  would  sound 
niortifyingly  childish.  Poor  John  Eaton  looked 
as  if  he  were  going  to  cry  himself.     When  at  last 
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the  lad  had  gone  sadly  off  to  bed,  liis  father 
drew  a  breath  of  rehef. 

"I  told  the  truth,  Ellen,  "  he  said ;  "but,  except 
for  disappointing  Paul  and  that  kind  enthusiast 
next  door,  I  'm  not  sorry.  There  's  too  much 
fancy-work  in  private  schools,  and  this  making 
a  business  of  music  is  n't  in  my  line.  Paul  has 
got  to  study  something  practical,  and  keep  right 
at  it." 

John  Eaton  was  discouraged,  and  his  wife 
thought  it  wise  to  let  the  subject  drop.  She  lay 
long  awake,  however.  Polly,  while  they  set  the 
dining-room  to  rights,  had  chattered  happily  of 
the  possible  piano,  and  as  she  talked,  her  mother 
had  suddenly  seen  that  the  children  were  grow- 
ing up;  that  the  streets  and  Riverside  were  no 
longer  enough  to  keep  their  minds  satisfied.  The 
elders  had  been  so  absorbed  in  compassing  the 
daily  necessities,  that  they  were  in  danger  of  for- 
getting that  there  was  need  of  more  than  food, 
raiment,  and  roof.  She  would  talk  it  over  with 
Sister  Margaret  to-morrow.  Between  them 
something  must  be  devised. 

"There  's  no  use  getting  that  piano,"  remarked 
Albert,  gloomily,  looking  up  from  a  dull  game 
of  pachisi.  The  children  were  gathered  in  Polly's 
little  room,  with  the  board  on  the  bed,  trying 
to  keep  quiet  and  out  from  underfoot.  "There  's 
nobody  to  teach  us  if  you  can't,  Paul." 

"It  is  n't  a  lot  of  money,"  considered  Polly. 
"Uniforms  don't  cost  much  more  than  other 
clothes,  do  they  ?     .And  you  could  borrow  books." 

"I  'm  thinking  of  a  job,''  confided  Paul.  "Our 
grocer  always  has  a  boy  ride  round  with  the  de- 
livery clerk,  'cause  he  does  n't  like  the  horse  left 
alone.    I  could  do  that  all  right." 

Mildred's  eyes  grew  large. 

"I  read  a  book  once,"  she  commenced,  "about 
a  family  that  all  worked  to  send  the  oldest 
through  college.  Then  he  helped  the  others.  It 
was  a  lovely  story.  I  'm  going  right  round  to 
the  drug-store  to  see  if  they  don't  want  to  give 
out  bouillon  again.  I  learned  just  how  to  mix  it 
of  the  last  lady  they  had." 

Mr.  Weineke  held  aloft  a  package  he  had  just 
weighed,  and  stared  at  Paul.  He  had  no  boy, 
and  was  uneasy  about  his  lively  black  horse,  left 
with  only  an  iron  weight  for  guard.  He  won- 
dered what  had  happened  to  make  Paul's  efforts 
necessary,  but,  at  least,  the  lad  would  be  reliable 
for  the  few  days  that  were  left  of  the  vacation. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Weineke  was  not  loth  to  be  oblig- 
ing to  the  good  customers  of  the  Rose  Alba. 

"There  's  the  wagon,"  he  said,  pointing.  "You 
can  begin  right  away." 

Albert,    standing    undecided    upon    the    steps. 


caught  sight  of  his  cousin  waving  his  cap  tri- 
umphantly from  the  front  seat  of  a  grocer's  cart 
as  it  rattled  and  swayed  round  the  corner  and 
down  the  street.  He  looked  after  it  enviously. 
Polly  had  stopped  at  Madame  Griswold's  and 
engaged  to  pull  out  bastings,  whatever  those 
might  be.  Mildred  had  not  come  back  from  the 
drug-store,  so.  no  doubt,  she  was  at  this  moment 
dispensing  broth  to  the  hungry.  Now  was  too 
soon  after  luncheon,  but  later  in  the  afternoon 
he  would  drop  in  and  see  how  she  was  doing. 
He  and  David  were  the  only  ones  ignored  by  the 
economic  world,  and  his  endeavors  were  further 
complicated  in  that  David  was  evidently  on  his 
hands  for  the  afternoon. 

"Come  along,"  he  ordered,  and  his  small 
brother  followed,  laboriously  bounding  a  rubber 
ball  as  he  went. 

They  paused  at  a  stable  entrance.  Garages  had 
mostly  taken  the  place  of  stables,  but  here  was 
the  sound  of  trampling  feet  and  an  occasional 
whinny,  and  the  shine  of  bright  -eyes  was  still 
to  be  discovered  in  the  semi-darkness.  A  fat, 
red-faced  man  was  leaning  in  the  doorway  and 
chewing  a  bit  of  straw. 

"Well,  sonny,  here  again.     W'ant  anything?" 

"I  'm  looking  for  a  job." 

"The  other  kid,  too?"  and  the  man  wagged  his 
head  toward  David,  who  had  bounded  his  ball  all 
the  way  from  the  Rose  Alba  without  a  miss,  and 
was  not  to  be  distracted. 

"He  's  too  little,"  explained  Albert,  patiently. 
The  man  grinned.  "I  can  do  most  anything," 
the  bov  assured  him.     "I  like  horses." 

"You  do,  do  ye?  Jim,  here  's  a  feller  wants  a 
job.     Likes  horses." 

A  lean  man  in  shirt-sleeves  came  out  carrying 
a  pail  and  sponge.     He  surveyed  the  two. 

"Which  wants  a  job?" 

.Albert  concealed  his  irritation.  These  men 
seemed  particularly  stupid.     "I  do." 

"Our  horses  are  all  full-size,"  replied  Jim. 
tossing  the  water  into  the  street  and  dropping  the 
sponge  into  the  empty  bucket  with  a  practised 
motion  that  Albert  observed  enviously.  "We 
have  n't  got  anything  yer  size  but  kittens.  What 
do  you  say  to  hiring  him  for  the  kittens,  Pete?" 

The  red-faced  man  shifted  the  straw  to  the 
other  corner  of  his  mouth. 

"Fine  !  Twelve  kittens.  Think  you  could  man- 
age them,  sonny  ?" 

At  the  words  David  had  put  his  ball  into  his 
pocket  and  started  inside. 

■'Hold  on  !"  interfered  Jim.  "You  don't  want 
fer  git  near  them  heels  back  there.  Come  along 
with  me." 

Down  a  dark  cellar  wav  he  led  them,  and  out 
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lo  the  rear,  wlicri.'  a  little  lifjl't  filtered  throiij^li  a 
(histy  f^ratiiij,'.  There,  cm  s<ime  rafjfjed  Imrse 
hiaiikets.  were  twelve  tuft.s  of  fur,  black,  jjrav, 
and  tawny,  with  little  ears,  and  little  tails,  and 
little  paws  sticking  up  here  and  there.  The  two 
boys  sat  down  at  once  on  the  damp  floor  and 
stretched  out  eager  hands  to  the  cuddling,  wrig- 
gling creatures. 

"W'c  dunno  what  we  'II  do  w  ith  'em."  exjiLiined 
Jitn.  "Their  eyes  are  fijjen  now.  and  they  re  so 
pretty,  we  hate  to  kill  'em." 

.\llierl  looked  horror-stricken  at  this 
suggestion,  and  David,  after  Glaring  at 
Jim  an  instant,  decisively  seized  a  kit- 
ten in  each  hand. 

"Take  'em  all.  "   liin  encouraged. 

"Vou    don't    want    any?"    dcmande 
.\lbert.  standing  up. 

"We  '11  have  to  keep  two  for  the 
mother  cats,"  explained  the  hostler. 
"lUii  there    s  ten  more  than  we  want.  " 

"WOuld  n't  you  like  me  to  sell  em 
for  you  ?" 

Jim's    laugh    nunUIed    in    a    startlin.g 
manner  about  the  dark  cellar.     David, 
while    this    debate    was    in    progress, 
was     squeezing     into     his     overcoat 
pocket  a  little  black  beast  with  an 
orange  spot  on  one  ear. 

■■^■ou  take  all  Init 
two.  "  proposed  Jim.  "Do 
anything  you  want  with 
em  so  long  as  you  dmii 
fetch  'em  back.  Keep 
all  you  make.  " 

.Mbert  rescued  the  amazed 
and  terrified  black-and- 
orange  kitten,  and  when  Jim 
came  with  another  liit  of 
blanket  in  the  bottom  of  an 
old  market-basket,  the  boys 
had  their  ten  separated. 

"\\'h;it  "II  the  mothers  say?  " 
intpiired  .\Ibert,  as  he  put  the 
last  scjuirming  bit  of  fluff  into  the  new  nesl. 

"They  won't  fret  long.  That  s  why  we  leave 
em  one  apiece,  just  to  comfort  em.  ^  ou  'd  bet- 
ter hnrrv  though.  Thev  '11  hear  'em  crv  and  he 
back." 

The  boys  slumliled  up  tlie  dark  stairway  and 
out  among  the  stalls,  where  the  horses  turned 
wondering  eyes  upon  the  strangers. 

"Take  the  job?"  inquired  the  re<l-faced  man. 
still  leaning  in  the  doorway. 

"1  thought  we  'd  better  set  him  up  in  the  ped- 
dling business  'stead  of  hiring  a  nurse."  replied 
Jim,  and  he  lifted  the  basket's  covering. 


pU-.i^ed  his  m.iiher  '11  be!"  ejac- 


■Whewl    lb 
idated   I'ele. 

"It  s  all  right."  Jim  assured  them,  as  Albert 
stopped,  fearing  objections  from  the  head  of  the 
establishmeiu.  "lietter  sell  'em  cheap  than  bring 
'em  back." 

"We  "II  start  at  our  corner,"'  .said  .'Mbert  lo  his 
small  jjarlner.  "and  .go  round  the  block."'  The 
vacation  was  noi  over,  so  children  were  many, 
,ind  the  rumor  of  kittens  spread  swiftly. 

".\obody  can  take  any  out  unless  he  's  going 
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to  buy."  ruled  the  merclKint.  ll  was  an  astute 
regulation.  I'ew  could  resist  the  desire  to  handle 
the  soft  little  creatures,  and  dimes  were  more 
l)Kniy  than  usual,  it  beitig  .so  soon  after  Christ- 
mas. Kittens  became  the  rage,  and  the  boys  made 
.1  slow  and  triumphant  ])rogress.  As  they  turned 
down  Broadway,  an  elderly  gentleman  stopped 
right  short  in  the  middle  of  the  crossing,  oblivi- 
ous of  the  horns  of  motors  and  the  gongs  of 
street-cars.  .\  policeman  seized  his  arm  and;  de- 
livering him  safely  at  the  curb,  watched  him  nn 
instant. 

"If  he   is   n't   after  tliem   kids   with   the   cats!" 
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he  commented.  "He  ouglit  n't  to  be  let  out  alone, 
if  he  's  going  to  stop  and  stare  at  every  queer 
thing  he  sees  in  this  town." 

It  was  not  till  a  purchaser  liad  clmsen  a  gray 
kitten  with  a  sweet  pink  nose,  and  reluctantly 
put  back  the  black  with  the  orange  spot,  that  the 
boys  joyously  noticed  the  grown-up  spectator. 

"Oh,  Grandpa  !"  was  David's  greeting.  "There's 
just  one  left.  Won't  you  buy  him?  He  's  really 
mine,  and  I  could  play  with  him  at  your  house." 

"H  you   'II  bring  him  out,"   agreed   Grand- 
father.    His  blue  eyes,  as  he  looked  at  the 
small  boys,  were  very  shiny  indeed,  anc 
his  lips  were  pressed  tightly,  as  though 
holding  a  joke  fast.     "But  I  must 
do   an   errand   at   a   drug- 
store  before   I    go   to   see 
your  mother." 

"We  '11  go  to  Mil- 
dred's," exclaimed  Albert, 
and  he  started  up  the 
street  toward  the  other 
avenue. 

"What  has  Mildred  to 
do  with  wdiere  I  buy 
cough  drops  ?"  demanded 
Mr.  French.  "I  like  this 
store  on   Broadway." 

"But  she  's  working  at 
this  other.  She  sells  soup. 
P'r'aps  she  '11  give  us 
some,  "   urged   David. 

"Sells  soup,"  repeated 
Grandfatlier,  following 
Albert  quickly,  "Whal 
for?" 

"Hi !  Hello,  Grandpa  !" 
and  there  from  a  base- 
ment entrance,  his  arms 
full  of  bundles,  Paul 
beamed  upon  them. 

"I  've  ninety  cents,  and 
Cirandpa  has  got  to  pay 
for  his  cat  yet,"  an- 
nounced Albert. 

"Hooray,"  shouted  the 
grocer's  boy,  and  disap- 
peared down  the  steep 
steps. 

"That  's  his  wagon."  David  pointed  proudly 
to  the  Weineke  outfit,  drawn  up  at  the  curb. 

"What  does  this  mean?"  demanded  Grandfa- 
ther, sharply.  "What  are  you  children  out  alone 
like  this  for?" 

By  the  time  he  reached  the  chemist's,  he  had 
heard  about  the  choir  school,  and  the  new  Ger- 
man friend,  and  Paul's  voice,  and  the  piano,  and 


uniforms,  and  books,  in  a  jumble  that  only  one 
skilled  in  David's  and  Albert's  explanations  could 
have  understood.  They  found  Mildred  perched 
on  a  stool  by  the  cashier's  cage.  She  w'as  prepar- 
ing bnuilliin  Mik-ninly.  and  offering  the  tinv  cups 


M.liliKT  FKENCn?  ■   IlKMANUEIJ   UEkUCiKAU,   srill'IMMl   SHiiU|-.         (SF.F.   NKXT    I'VCK    I 

with  the  earnestness  of  a  hostess  urging  food 
u])on  hungry  guests.  Her  hair  had  grown  tum- 
bled during  the  afternoon's  exertions,  but  her 
eager  face  was  so  friendly  and  her  explanations 
of  the  virtues  of  her  dish  were  so  grave,  that  al- 
most every  one  took  a  cup,  and  there  had  never 
been  such  a  sale  of  beef  extract. 

"Come  in,  Grandpa,"  she  called  in  delight,  as 
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she  caught  sight  of  his  figure  in  the  dnorway. 
"Do  try  this.  I  know  you  11  Hke  it."  But  she 
looked  doubtfully  at  the  two  small  boys.  "They 
won't  buy  any,  so  I  don't  suppose  I  ought  to  give 
them  samples,"  and  she  turned  appealingly  to  the 
cashier. 

"Sure,"  said  that  young  man,  nodding  to  Mr. 
French  as  though  well  acquainted.  "You  've  sold 
enough  so  's  we  can  afford  you  two  cups,  I  guess." 

Grandfather  dutifully  gulped  down  the  liquid 
Mildred  passed  him.  Then  to  the  satisfaction  of 
his  party,  he  purchased  lime  drops  and  two  bot- 
tles of  the  extract. 

"It  's  very  strengthening,"  Mildred  assured 
him. 

"No  doubt,  no  doubt,"  he  agreed,  a  trifle 
grimly.  "And  now,  if  you  can  spare  this  young 
lady,"  he  said,  turning  to  the  proprietor,  "it  's 
about  time  she  and  I  went  home." 

"No  offense,  I  hope?"  inquired  the  druggist, 
laying  a  dollar  on  the  counter  before  the  new 
clerk.  "She  proposed  the  work,  and  we  've  looked 
after  her.    She  's  been  all  right  here." 

"Certainly,  certainly,"  and  the  old  gentleman 
nodded  with  impatient  politeness.  "Come,  Mil- 
dred." 

"Now  where  's  Polly?"  he  demanded,  when  he 
had  the  three  children  safely  on  the  steps  of  the 
Rose  Alba. 

Albert  broke  in  on  the  account  of  Polly's  occu- 
pation by  springing  to  the  walk  to  catch  hold  of 
the  old  musician,  who  was  hurrying  by,  head 
bent,  as  usual. 

"Herr  Grau,  this  is  my  grandfather,"  he  said, 
pulling  his  friend  toward  the  stoop.  "We  've 
told  him  about  Paul,  and  we  've  earned  lots  of 
money  for  the  uniform." 

Grandfather  smiled  as  the  other  came  obedi- 
ently up  the  steps. 

"My  name  is  French,"  he  said. 

"Albert  French  ?"  demanded  Herr  Grau,  .stop- 
ping short. 

The  other  scanned  the  lined  face  sharply  an 
instant. 

"Rudolph  Grau,  I  do  believe,"  he  cried. 

"I  should  haf  known  you  when  you  spoke," 
cried  the  violinist.  "It  is  the  same  voice  and  the 
same  blue,  laughing  eyes." 

"Wonderful,  wonderful !"  and  Albert,  senior, 
seized  the  old  man's  hand,  while  the  children 
stood  by,  staring. 

"Come,  come  into  my  little  place !"  insisted 
the  violinist,  pulling  Mr.  French  along  eagerly. 
"Come,  we  will  talk  them  all  over,  — all  these 
long  years,"  and  utterly  forgetful  of  his  rela- 
tives, down  the  steps  of  the  Rose  Alba  went 
Grandfather,    and    up    the    steps    of    the    Reine 


HIanche,  and  disappeared  within  the  doorway. 
He  recollected  as  the  door  closed,  however,  for 
he  stepped  back  and  gave  an  order. 

"Tell  your  mother  I  'm  coming,  and  I  11  take 
dinner  with  Aunt  FUen.  Stay  indoors  now  and 
don't  bother  them  with  what  you  've  been  up  to. 
I  '11  see  to  that." 

Three  puzzled  youngsters  made  their  way  up 
the  iron  staircase.  They  managed  to  smuggle 
some  milk  for  the  disconsolate  kitten  into  Al- 
bert's room,  and  there  they  stayed,  for  if  they 
were  not  to  tell  the  day's  adventures,  they  were 
best  by  themselves.  They  waylaid  Polly  and 
Paul  to  warn  them  to  silence,  and  to  report  the 
amazing  meeting  of  Grandfather  and  Herr  Grau, 
and  by  the  time  their  fathers  and,  finally,  Grand- 
father came,  they  had  developed  a  set  of  most 
uneasy  consciences. 

In  Grandfather's  honor,  the  Kings  just  picked 
up  their  meal  and  took  it  in  to  the  Fatons's,  fill- 
ing that  dining-room  full  with  people  and  fun. 
The  children's  doings  seemed  to  have  passed 
completely  from  Grandfather's  mind.  He  forgot 
his  own  dinner,  and  they  almost  forgot  theirs, 
for  it  appeared  that  there  had  been,  nearly  fifty 
years  before,  in  a  New  York  regiment,  a  fifer 
named  Rudolph  Grau,  and  he  had  one  day  saved 
the  life  of  a  certain  Lieutenant  h'rench,  dragging 
him  to  shelter  when  he  had  fallen  wounded  within 
range  of  the  fire  from  a  fort  they  were  storming. 
Not  often  would  (irandfather  tell  of  the  terrible 
war  through  which  he  had  served.  To-night, 
however,  he  told  story  after  story.  But  with  the 
close  of  dinner,  the  subject  changed,  and  the 
three  men  fell  into  a  dull  talk,  recognized  by  all 
the  children  under  the  general  title  of  "business." 
Tlic  kitten  had  been  left  in  loneliness  too  long, 
and  shortly  they  all  vanished.  When  the  door 
closed.  Grandfather  French  looked  round  at  his 
daughters  and  sons-in-law. 

"Rudolph  tells  me  we  have  a  remarkable  voice 
in  the  family,"  he  said. 

John  Faton  frowned  slightly. 

"I  don't  like  the  notion  of  that  school,"  he  re- 
turned. "It  would  take  the  manliness  out  of  the 
boy." 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  the  school,"  said 
Mr.  French,  "but  I  would  n't  be  afraid  on  that 
score  of  any  place  Rudolph  Grau  advised.  You 
're  too  independent,"  and  he  smiled  at  Paul's  fa- 
ther. "A  rare  fault,  John,  but  even  for  that,  you 
must  n't  make  Paul  pay,  or  me  either.  If  you 
don't  look  out,  perhaps  their  grandfather  will  get 
a  bit  of  fun  out  of  doing  some  little  thing  for 
his  grandchildren." 

Mr.  Eaton  opened  his  lips,  but  Grandfather 
French  waved  off  his  defense. 
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"Don't  you  see  they  are  growing  older,  and 
have  more  needs?  They  're  so  set  on  this  music 
that  they  all  went,  to  work  to-day  to  earn  money 
for  Paul's  outfit." 

"What !"  demanded  Paul's  father. 

"I  picked  them  up  all  over  the  neighborhood 
as  I  came  along  this  afternoon.  They  must  have 
made  three  dollars  among  them.'" 

"What  have  they  been  doing?"  questioned 
Ellen  Eaton,  anxiously.  "They  are  forbidden  to 
cross  the  streets  alone,  but  they  have  had  to  be 
out  without  me  lately,  you  know." 

"Oh,  they  minded.  Even  Paul  was  always 
carried  across  the  streets,"  Grandfather  assured 
them,  his  eyes  twinkling.  "They  did  n't  consult 
you  before  going  into  business,  that  's  all,"  and 
he  told  of  the  afternoon's  activities. 

"Pretty  good  I"  was  Mr.  King's  comment. 
"They  '11  have  to  be  made  to  understand  that 
they  can't  go  ahead  without  leave ;  but  I  like  their 
spirit.  They  did  n't  give  up  or  whine.  They 
just  started  in  to  do  something." 

"What  they  want  is  quite  right  in  itself,"  re- 
flected Aunt  Margaret. 

"Yes,"  agreed  Mr.  French,  quickly.  "You  'd 
better  put  that  boy  of  yours  where  he  '11  work  off 
his  energy  through  his  lungs,  John.  Let  me  have 
my  way  for  once.  If  I  did  n't  want  to  do  this 
for  the  children,  and  it  will  be  good  for  every  one 
of  them,  I  'd  do  it  for  Rudolph.  But  for  him  I 
would  n't  be  here,  nor  Ellen,  nor  Margaret,  nor 
the  children  either.  He  's  set  his  heart  on  this, 
and  he  's  quite  alone,"  Grandfather  added  gently. 

It  was  Easter  morning,  a  year  later,  and  the 
seats  beneath  the  high  bare  arches  of  the  cathe- 
dral were  gradually  filling.  There  were  several 
children  in  a  party  that  had  chosen  places  well  up 
the  center  aisle,  and  these  moved  restlessly  upon 
their  chairs  and  turned  their  heads  impatiently 
toward  the  narrow  archway  on  the  right.  With 
the  first  notes  of  the  processional  they  were  on 
their  feet,  and  as  the  distant  sound  of  the  singers 
reached  them,  they  looked  at  one  another  in 
hardly  controlled  excitement. 

"There  he  is !  That  's  Paul !"  announced  Da- 
vid, quite  out  loud,  as  the  line  of  white-robed  boys 
and  men  swung  across  before  the  chancel :  and 
he  pointed  an  eager  finger  at  a  brown-haired  lad, 
who  glanced  up  and  then  down  quickly  to  hide  a 
smile.  David,  taking  advantage  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  older  folk,  was  standing  tiptoe  on  his 
chair,  and  waving  his  cap  in  joyous  greeting. 
Herr  Grau  and  Grandfather  French,  recalled  to 
their  duty,  seized  him  by  either  arm  and  sat  him 
down  quite  suddenly,  where  he  remained,  quiet 
but  unabashed,  having  caught  the  amused  looks 


on  the  faces  about  him.  There  was  the  fragrance 
of  lilies  in  the  air,  and  a  sense  of  rejoicing 
throughout  the  whole  gathering.  The  older  folk 
found  the  service  very  beautiful,  but  the  juniors 
were  mainly  interested  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  much  work  for  the  choir,  and  Paul,  when 
standing,  could  be  seen  if  one  screwed  about  a 
little.  At  length  came  the  moment  for  which 
they  were  waiting,  and  they  nodded  to  one  an- 
other with  eager,  excited  eyes  as  they  caught  the 
first  strains  of  the  Mendelssohn  anthem : 

"  Oh  fur  the  wings  of  a  dove. 
Far  away  would  I  rove.   ..." 

The  clear,  boyish  voice  rang  through  the  wide 
space  and  soared  above  the  standing  throng.  Not 
even  David  moved  till  the  last  note  had  died. 
There  was  a  soft  rustle  among  the  listeners,  and 
an  old  German  gentleman,  leaning  out  into  the 
aisle  upon  his  cane,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  young 
singer,  was  heard  to  mutter : 

"Acli,  the  pity,  the  pity  that  he  must  grow  up  !" 

Few  of  the  crowd  pouring  along  the  cathedral 
drive  recognized  the  seraphic-looking  choir-boy 
in  the  lad  who  came  tearing  around  the  corner 
of  the  old  Leake  and  Watts'  Orphan  Asylum,  his 
cap  in  his  teeth,  one  arm  thrust  into  his  coat, 
while  the  other  jerked  wildly  backward  in  a  fu- 
tile attempt  to  find  the  other  sleeve  as  he  ran. 
He  caught  up  with  his  people  at  the  entrance  of 
the  grounds,  and  they  all  stopped,  unmindful  of 
the  other  passers,  who  turned  out  upon  the  sod- 
den ground,  smiling  as  they  watched  the  eager 
group.  They  were  all  there,  the  Eatons,  the 
Kings,  the  Frisbies  from  the  first  floor,  Madame 
Griswold  from  the  second,  and  little  Annette 
from  the  Reine  Blanche,  with  Grandfather  and 
Herr  Grau  a  space  behind. 

"I  'm  glad  it  's  over,"  Paul  returned  carelessly, 
in  response  to  the  greetings.  "It  is  n't  half  so 
funny  as  you  think  till  you  try  it" ;  but  he  sent 
a  questioning  glance  toward  the  violinist,  and 
looked  content  when  the  German  said,  huskily: 

"You  haf  done  well,  Paul.  You  haf  given 
much  happiness." 

"I  hope  you  've  got  the  biggest  sort  of  a  din- 
ner. Mother.  I  never  was  so  hungry.  Here, 
you  !"  The  soloist  of  the  cathedral  was  off  down 
the  avenue  in  a  wild  chase,  dashing  in  and  out 
through  the  stream  of  people,  in  pursuit  of  Al- 
bert, who  had  snatched  his  cap  and  fled,  tossing 
it  as  he  went,  an  insult  not  to  be  endured,  voice 
or  no  voice. 

John  Eaton,  looking  back,  met  Mr.  French's 
amused  eyes. 

"You  are  right.  Father,"  he  said.  "They  've 
not  taken  the  ginger  out  of  him  yet." 
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KV  GRACE  TABOR 


Nicknames,  while  very  nice  to  have,  because 
they  usually  tell  what  we  seem  like  to  the  people 
that  love  us,  are  really  not  enough  for  a  boy  or 
girl.  Why,  then,  should  we  ever  suppose  them  to 
be  enough  for  a  flower?  Nicknames  we  will  call 
them,  of  course, — quaint,  familiar  names  that  tell 
of  their  likeness  to  something  else ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Aquilegia  is  called  the  columbine  be- 
cause of  her  fancied  resemblance  to  a  dove  (Co- 
lumba) — but  that  does  not  mean  that  we  can  let 
the  name,  the  true  flower  name,  go  unlearned 
and  unthought  of. 

Every  flower  has  its  name,  you  see,  that  means 
just  itself  and  no  other— a  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful name,  that  tells  a  great  deal  about  the  plant 
and  the  flower  too,  just  as  the  delightful  poetic 
Indian  names  tell  about  the  Indian  boys  and  girls, 
or  the  Japanese  about  those  of  Japan.  Here,  for 
example,  is  .-Vquilegia,  that  some  people  have 
said  came  from  Aquila.  an  eagle,  because  the 
spurs  of  the  petals  bear  a  resemblance  to  an 
eagle's  foot :  but  later  we  have  come  to  believe  it 
is  from  aquUcgus,  the  "Water-drawer"  or  "Wa- 
ter-bearer," from  the  four  little  "water-bottles" 
which  she  carries,  plainest  in  her  buds,  but  plain 
in  the  flowers  and  even  in  the  seed  vessels  too. 


.\l\vays  she  is  Aquilegia;  but  sometimes  she  is 
blue,  sometimes  she  is  white,  sometimes  she  is 
scarlet  and  gold;  and  sometimes  she  comes  from 
one  part  of  the  earth,  and  sometimes  from  an- 
other; or  perhaps  she  grows  just  over  yonder  in 
the  woods,  and  has  always  grown  there.  So  you 
see  there  is  a  lot  to  tell  about  her ;  and  every  bit 
of  this  is  told  in  her  name— her  very  own,  true 
name.  Aquilegia  Caerulea— she  is  the  azure  or 
heaven-blue  Water-bearer;  can't  you  see  her  at 
once?  Aquilegia  Chrysantha— she  is  the  golden 
Water-bearer;  Aquilegia  Canadensis— she  is  the 
native  Water-bearer.  When  the  word  "Canada" 
is  used  in  the  names  of  flowers  and  plants,  it 
means  that  the  particular  specimen  has  always 
lived  on  this  continent.  Aquilegia  Flabellata  nana 
alba  is  an  elaborate  example  that  introduces  us 
to  a  "fan-like  dwarf  white  Water-bearer"— 
which  we  understand  at  once,  from  the  "fan- 
like," has  unusual  leaves.  And  then  there  is 
.'\quilegia  Californica  hybrida,  which  by  this  time 
I  am  sure  you  will  guess  for  yourselves  to  be 
California  hybrid  Water-bearer. 

Columbines  they  all  are,  or  "dove-like"  in  the 
suggestion  of  a  bird's  beak  which  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible to  see  in  the  necks  of  the  flagons  or  "bot- 
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ties" — but  such  a  general  name  can  never  mean 
anything  very  definite,  you  see,  any  more  than 
"carrots"  does;  or  "saucers,"  apphed  to  a  round- 
eyed  little  girl.  And  how  very  unsatisfactory  it 
must  be  to  the  flower  !  Which  is  an  additional 
reason  for  knowing  the  true  name,  and  so  not 
being  obliged  to  use  just  the  nickname  all  the 
time — for  even  flowers  like  to  be  humored. 

The  sage  was  just  thinking  of  all  this,  and 
dreaming  over  the  queerness  of  names  generally, 
and  how  they  fit  the  thing  that  they  stand  for, 
and  wondering  where  they  came  from  in  the  be- 
ginning, and  how  Pinus  knew  he  was  Pinus,  the 
pine-tree,  and  smiling  at  the  joyfulness  of  some, 
especially  of  "Trillium,"  that  bubbled  into  his 
mind  like  laughter,  when  Uncle  Ned  came  up  the 
walk  to  the  window,  waving  a  beckoning  arm. 

"Out  with  you,  lad !"  he  called.  "To  arms ! 
See  that?  And  it  will  freeze  to-night.  Hurry 
up  !" 

Of  course  he  went,  flying.  "I  did  see  them," 
he  called,  "before  !  The  first  thing  this  morn- 
ing—<wo  hyacinths!  And  so  tall,  too!  Will  a 
freeze  hurt  them?" 

"Not  if  we  get  the  defenses  restored  before  it 
reaches  them.  But  they  are  as  tender  as  babies, 
these  fellows  are— they  have  no  business  to  be 
this  high  yet." 

"They  made  a  mistake,  did  they,  Uncle  Ned  ?" 

Uncle  Ned  was  hurrying  armfuls  of  mulch 
back  from  the  compost  heap  where  it  had  been 
carried  just  that  afternoon,  to  pile  it  once  more 
over  the  bulb  bed  where  the  green  spears  showed 
like  lances  set  in  the  brown  earth.  So  he  spoke 
with  emphasis.  "No,"  said  he,  "yoii  made  a  mis- 
take, you  should  say." 

The  sage  was  very  much  surprised.  "Why, 
Uncle  Ned,"  he  defended,  "I  did  everything  — 
I  'm  sure  I  did."  Uncle  Ned  laughed,  but  shook 
his  head. 

"Last  fall,  maybe,"  he  answered,  "but  what 
have  you  done  this  spring?" 

"Nothing  this  spring — except,"  he  suddenly  be- 
thought him,  "I  took  off  the  blanket  too  soon, 
did  n't  I?" 

"No,"  came  the  unexpected  answer,  "you  did 
not  take  it  off  soon  enough!" 

"Soo)i  enough?  How  can  that  be  — when  we 
are  having  to  put  it  back?" 

"It  fooled  them,  for  it  made  them  so  warm, 
when  the  sun's  rays  began  to  get  more  and  more 
direct,  and  shine  straight  down  into  and  through 
it,  that  they  thought  it  was  time  to  wake  up  and 
come  out,  when  really  it  is  n't  — not  yet.  You 
should  have  taken  some  of  it  off  before  Mr.  Sol 
got  so  far  on  his  way  back  to  spend  the  summer 
— the   first   of   March   is   a   good   time   to   begin. 


Take  off  a  little  then,  and  after  a  few  days  a  lit- 
tle more,  and  then  a  little  more,  and  so  on  until 
none  is  left  when  April  comes.'' 

Of  course  that  was  plain.  "But  it  's  all  just 
the  other  way  about  from  folks,  is  n't  it?" 
laughed  the  sage  as  they  went  in  to  tea,  when 
everything  was  comfortably  covered  once  more, 
"blanket  to  keep  the  cold  in,  in  the  fall.  — and  un- 
blanket  to  help  it  to  stay  in,  in  the  spring  !" 

Outdoors,  just  now,  that  is  the  one  thing  we 
must  not  forget— to  watch  the  blankets  and  to. 
lighten  them,  discreetly.  And  then  indoors,  while 
we  are  waiting  for  the  first  green  blades  to  cut 
the  earth  up  from  below,  is  the  time  we  must  take 
to  get  ready  all  the  things  which  we  shall  need 
to  do  our  part  on  the  garden,  later,  from  above. 
These  things  are  not  very  many,  to  be  sure ;  but 
they  are  very  important,  and,  when  the  days  that 
we  want  to  use  them  are  really  here,  we  shall 
miss  them  as  much  as  if  they  were  five  times  the 
number,  if  we  lack  them.  So  here  is  the  list — and 
I  should  check  it  off,  if  I  were  you,  as  fast  as  I 
had  supplied  an  item  nn  it: 

Tools 

Shovel,  spading-fork,  hoe,  rake,  trowel,  dibble, 
float. 

Incidentals 

Stakes;  i8-inch  and  3-foot  sizes. 

Labels ;  small  for  tying  and  large  for  driving 
into  ground. 

Raffia ;  or  old  cloth  torn  into  strips  and  wound 
into  a  ball. 

Garden  line,  25-foot,  with  stake  to  wind  it  on. 

Two  5- foot  poles  for  measuring. 

Seed  basket,  two  compartments. 

Crayon  pencil. 

Sprayer  for  liquids. 

Powder-gun  for  applying  powders. 

The  point  of  the  shovel  should  be  nicely 
rounded,  something  like  a  spoon ;  and  you  must 
take  good  care  of  it  and  keep  it  sharp.  It  is  nice 
to  have  a  spade  too,  but  this  is  not  really  neces- 
sary, for  a  shovel  will  do  all  the  "spading"  that 
there  is  to  do,  and  heavier  work  beside,  while  the 
spading-fork  does  the  light  work  of  breaking  up 
and  pulverizing  the  garden  soil.  These  two,  and 
the  hoe  and  rake,  make,  therefore,  a  very  com- 
plete and  useful  outfit  in  themselves;  but  a  trowel 
is  useful  for  working  close,  and  to  help  in  shift- 
ing plants  and  in  applying  fertilizer. 

The  dibble  is  the  real  tool  for  transplanting, 
however ;  and  this  you  can  make  from  an  old 
broom  handle,  or,  better,  from  an  old  shovel  han- 
dle, if  one  is  about.     The  latter  is  better  because 
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it  has  the  cross-piece  at  the  top,  and  so  is  more 
easily  thrust  into  the  ground  without  hurting  the 
hand.  Saw  it  off  to  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  then  sharpen  the  lower  end  into  a  long, 
slim  point,  just  like  a  long,  slim,  huge  lead-pencil 
point  — and  there  you  are.  Just  how  to  use  it  you 
will  find  out  later,  when  some  of  the  seeds  that 
you  will  sow  shall  have  made  plants  and  be  ready 
for  moving. 

Last  summer,  you  learned  what  a  float  is,  and 
how  to  make  and  use  one.  Be  sure  and  include 
it,  for  it  is  greatly  needed  at  sowing  time.  These 
sixteen  things  arc  a  really  businesslike  and  com- 
plete gardener's  equipment— seven  tools  and  nine 
incidentals— and  every  one  of  them  will  be  used 
in  the  course  of  a  season  many,  many  times.  So 
you  must  arrange  to  give  them  proper  care,  and 
housing  that  is  suitable  and  convenient. 

All  the  tools  should  hang  upon  a  wall-space  in 
the  cellar  or  an  outer  storage  room,  or  wherever 
you  may  be  able  to  have  them,  in  a  dry  place ; 
the  long  stakes  must  be  kept  in  a  bundle,  tied  at 
top  and  bottom ;  and  all  the  other  things  should 
have  a  shelf,  or  table,  for  the  baskets  or  other 
receptacles  which  they  occupy  to  stand  upon. 
Arrange  the  tools  in  the  best  order  and  relation 
to  each  other,  in  hanging,  and  then  always  put 
each  one  on  its  proper  nail,  every  time  when  you 
are  tlirough  with  it.  Have  one  basket  for  short 
stakes,  garden  line,  pencil,  small  labels,  raffia  (or 
the  ball  of  torn  cloth  which  may  take  the  place 
of  this  for  tying  plants  up  to  their  stakes)— a 
common  market-basket  answers  nicely — and  have 
another  basket  just  like  it,  or  a  little  smaller,  for 
seeds.  Divide  this  into  two  sections  by  lacing 
tape  across  the  middle  of  it— or  else  use  a  small 
basket  to  stand  in  it,  to  provide  the  section  for 
seed  packets  that  have  not  been  opened.  Always 
make  sure  that  you  put  the  packets  from  which 
you  have  planted  into  the  space  reserved  for 
them ;  and  alw-ays  mark  the  date  of  planting  on 
each  packet,  when  you  sow  seed  from  it.  The 
sprayer  and  the  powder-gun  will  go  on  the  shelf 
or  table,  of  course;  and  here  also  the  materials 
for  sprays  are  to  stand,  except  those  that  are 
poisonous  and  so  must  be  taken  care  of  for  you, 
very  carefully,  by  some  one  grown  up  and  care- 
ful enough  to  handle  such  dangerous  things  as 
they  should  be  handled.  We  shall  not  use  many 
such,  but  once  in  a  while  there  is  need  for  one  or 
two  which  grown-ups  only  must  apply. 


'^'ou  can  sow  now  indoors,  if  you  like,  many 
kinds  of  seed,  to  have  the  little  plants  ready  to 
put  out  when  garden-making  days  come.  I  put 
them  into  flat  cigar-boxes,  which  make  very  good 
little  seed-beds,  I  assure  you,  and  are  delightfully 
light  and  easy  to  handle.  Sift  the  earth  through 
a  wire  basket  such  as  the  cook  uses  sometimes, 
to  lower  things  into  boiling  water  or  fat,  and  then 
use  some  of  the  screenings  to  make  a  layer  over 
the  bottom  of  the  box,  before  putting  the  earth 
in.  This  is  for  drainage,  and  to  keep  the  soil 
light.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  mix  the  screenings 
with  some  coal  ashes,  to  be  quite  sure  that  no 
water  can  linger  in  the  earth  above  and  make  it 
soggy. 

When  you  get  the  earth  ready,  water  the 
little  box  very  thoroughly,  and  then  sprinkle  a 
sifting  of  earth  over  this  moistened  soil,  and  sow 
the  seeds  on  that,  covering  them  to  twice  their 
depth  only,  instead  of  three  times,  as  you  do  out 
of  doors.  This  is  because  you  are  going  to  be 
able  to  watch  them  more  closely,  and  keep  just 
the  right  degree  of  moisture  in  the  soil  all  the 
time— which  you  cannot  be  sure  of  doing  out  of 
doors.  So  we  put  them  deeper  there,  to  be  sure 
they  do  not  dry  out  from  above,  between  water- 
ings. The  w'ind  and  the  air  dry  them,  you  see, 
much  faster  than  we  imagine. 

After  the  seeds  are  sown,  cover  the  surface  of 
the  earth  with  a  layer  of  cotton  batting,  and  keep 
this  moist  until  the  seeds  come  up.  This  is  much 
better  than  a  pane  of  glass,  I  think,  for  it  docs 
not  shut  the  air  away  from  them,  as  the  glass 
does. 

If  you  want  to  raise  a  very  interesting  and  de- 
lightful plant  that  will  last  from  year  to  year, 
once  it  gets  started  in  your  garden  — the  kind  that 
plant  people  and  gardeners  call  a  perennial  — I 
should  get  this  same  Aquilegia  that  we  have  been 
learning  about,  if  I  were  you.  It  is  easy  to  raise 
from  seed— oh,  such  a  tiny  seed!— and  it  will 
grow  almost  anywhere  you  put  it,  especially  in 
shady  spots  where  other  things  wmII  not.  The 
blue  ones  are  lovely,  but  somehow  to  me  the 
.gorgeous  scarlet  and  gold  are  more  pleasing,  es- 
pecially in  shade.  That,  of  course,  is  only  be- 
cause I  happen  to  like  them  better;  perhaps  you 
would  not.  Why  not  get  several  kinds,  and  raise 
some  of  each,  and  see  for  yourself  which  you 
think  is  the  prettiest— and  be  sure  to  learn  who 
is  who  among  them,  please ! 


(  Ta  be  contiitueii. ) 
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" 'T  was  nineteen-four,  and  winter,  too, 
W'hen  Japs  and  Russians  fought. 
You  almost  had  pneumonia  then, 
From  that  bad  cold  you  caught." 


There  's  si.x  of  us,  and  we  're  mixed  up 

With  hist'ry  just  that  way. 
Sometimes  it  's  measles,  croup,  or  mumps, 
But  there  's  no  date  that  ever  stumps 

My  mother,  night  or  day  ! 


THE  REAL  STORY  OF  THE  FACE 

BY  LEWIS  EDWIN  THEISS 


When  some  one  tells  you  a  funny  storj',  your 
face  wrinkles  with  laughter.  At  a  sad  story, 
your  face  wrinkles  in  weeping.  Smiles  and  tears 
are  such  commonplaces  that  we  never  give  a 
thought  as  to  how  or  why  we  laugh  or  cry.  Yet 
the  ability  thus  to  express  emotions  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  faculties  in  our  physical  make-up. 
Upon  the  manner  in  which  we  make  use  of  this 
gift  may  depend  in  large  measure  our  success 
or  failure  in  life. 

How  do  you  smile?  You  had  to  learn  to  walk 
and  to  throw  a  ball.  You  have  never  consciously 
learned  to  smile,  and  yet,  when  you  feel  happy, 
you  smile  without  effort.     How  do  you  do  it  ? 

Years  ago.  Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Charles  Dar- 
win, the  great  scientists,  found  that,  in  addition 
to  the  muscles  used  in  walking  or  ball-throwing, 
we  have  sets  of  face  muscles  to  produce  expres- 
sion. Some  of  these  muscles  make  us  look  sad, 
some  happy,  and  so  on.  . 

Every  time  a  set  of  these  face  muscles  is  used, 
the  face  assumes  some  expression.  Try  it  and 
see.  When  you  exert  your  muscles  to  smile,  your 
face  looks  pleasant.  When  you  use  your  muscles 
to  frown,  your  face  is  unpleasant.  You  cannot 
exert  any  face  muscle  without  producing  an  ex- 
pression on  your  face. 


The  muscles  you  use  most  will  naturally  be- 
come the  strongest.  And  the  strongest  muscles 
will  determine  the  habitual  expression  of  the 
face.  To  be  sure,  you  cannot  make  your  nose 
longer  or  your  ears  shorter.  But  if  your  face  is 
unpleasant,  you  can  make  it  agreeable  by  altering 
the  expression.  If  you  use  your  smiling  muscles 
most,  your  face  will  gradually  become  pleasant  to 
look  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  allow  your- 
self habitually  to  think  mean  things,  your  face 
will  reflect  that  meanness.  The  face  muscles  that 
you  use  most  will  finally  determine  the  cast  of 
your  countenance.  So  you  see  that  man  is  more 
than  the  maker  of  his  destiny.  He  is  the  archi- 
tect of  his  face. 

Wonderful  as  this  provision  seems,  nature  has 
provided  another  rule  governing  expression  that 
is  more  wonderful  still.  As  we  have  seen,  we  do 
not  consciously  have  to  learn  to  use  our  muscles 
of  expression.  That  knowledge  is  born  in  us. 
Even  the  smallest  baby  can  laugh  and  cry.  By 
this  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  the  brain  is 
so  intimately  associated  with  the  muscles  of  ex- 
pression that  they  react  upon  one  another  invol- 
untarily. A  certain  frame  of  mind  inevitably 
produces  a  certain  facial  expression.  Test  this 
before  a  mirror.     Try  to  feel  happy,  and  see  how 
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pleasant  your  face  looks.  Try  to  feel  cross,  and 
see  how  disagreeable  your  face  becomes. 

Conversely,  a  certain  expression  of  the  face 
will  produce  a  corresponding  frame  of  mind. 
Try  this  too.  Smile,  and  right  away  you  feel 
pleasant.  Frown  and  look  ugly,  and  immediately 
you  feel  mean  and  disagreeable.  When  actors 
want  to  simulate  any  emotion,  they  exert  the 
muscles  that  express  that  emotion,  and  straight- 
way they  feel  the  desired  emotion.  You  see  the 
mind  and  the  facial  muscles  always  act  alike. 
You  cannot  continue  to  laugh  and  smile  without 
soon  beginning  to  feel  happy.  You  cannot  feel 
worried  and  disagreeable  without  making  your 
face  very  unpleasant  to  see. 

li  you  stop  to  think  about  this  for  a  moment, 
3'ou  see  what  a  tremendously  important  thing  it 
is.  Just  as  surely  as  you  have  a  face,  the  story 
of  your  life  will  be  written  on  that  face.  If  you 
are  mean  and  crabbed  and  disagreeable,  your 
face  will  settle  into  a  disagreeable  expression, 
and  everybody  will  avoid  you.  H  your  disposi- 
tion is  sunny  and  kind  and  gracious,  your  face 
will  beam  with  goodness,  and  everybody  will 
know  at  a  glance  that  you  are  lovable.  And  the 
older  you  grow  the  more  distinctly  your  face  will 
tell  the  story. 


When  you  go  out  into  the  world  to  earn  your 
living,  the  first  thing  that  people  will  ask  is  this : 
W^iat  kind  of  a  boy  is  he?  Or  what  kind  of  a 
girl  is  she?  Under  our  present  industrial  system 
the  employer  has  to  teach  young  persons  their 
trade  after  he  hires  thern.  So  he  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  applicant's  character  than  in  his 
present  ability.  And  the  character  he  will  learn 
from  the  face. 

It  is  just  as  the  director  of  the  employment 
bureau  of  a  great  department  store  said  to  me: 
''We  base  our  choice  largely  on  the  applicant's 
looks.  To  be  sure,  the  faces  of  boys  and  girls 
are  not  deeply  marked.  Many  applicants  have 
only  begun  to  outline  on  the  blank  page  of  their 
cheek  the  picture  that  will  eventually  appear 
there.  But  even  a  sketch  tells  much.  We  know 
that  almost  inevitably  a  child  will  continue  the 
facial  development  it  has  begun.  The  sullen, 
shiftless,  don't-care  kind  of  a  face  we  don't  want. 
When  we  see  a  child  with  a  face  full  of  courage, 
hope,  truth,  good-cheer,  and  kindliness,  we  pick 
that  child  quick.  That  is  the  sort  we  are  after." 
If,  then,  our  faces  have  so  much  to  do  with  our 
future  success,  is  n't  it  worth  while  to  try  to 
make  them  attractive  by  being  attractive  our- 
selves ? 
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MARGARET  JOHNSON 

Miss  Ar.^mint.\  Audubon  de  Browx,  all  blithe  and  gay, 
Was  walking  in  the  park  upon  a  sunny  Easter  daj' ; 

She  smelled  the  blossoms  springing, 

And  she  heard  the  birds  a-singing. 
And  she  saw  a  sight  that  shocked  her  till  she 
almost  swooned  away. 

Oh,  fie!''  said  .Araminta,  "what  do  you  think   of  that!" 
('T  was  a  perky  little  robin  she  was  a-looking  at.) 
"That  wicked  little  robin. 
With  her  saucy  head  a-bobbin', 
Is  wearing  song-bird's  feathers  upon  her  Easter  hat!" 


THE    HOUSEKEEPING   ADVENTURES   OF 
THE   JUNIOR    BLAIRS 

BY  CAROLINE  FRENCH  BENTON 

Author  of  "A  Little  Cook  Book  for  a  Little  Girl,"  "  Margaret's  Saturday  Mornings,"  etc. 


Till-:   r.IRTIIDAV   PICNIC 

Just  as  Mother  Blair  declared  that  she  had 
''such  a  bright  idea  !"  a  caller  came  in,  and  it 
was  dinner-time  before  iMildred  had  a  chance  to 
ask  her  what  it  was.  And  then  her  mother  put 
her  finger  on  her  lip  and  shook  her  head;  so  Mil- 
dred knew,  of  course,  that  it  was  a  secret,  and 
waited  till  later  on  to  hear  what  it  was. 

"Now  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it,"  Mother  Blair 
said,  after  she  had  read  Brownie  a  fairy  story 
and  tucked  her  up  for  the  niglit.  "Jack,  you  can 
hear,  too,  and  Father,  if  he  wants  to."  So  they 
all  drew  up  around  the  fire  to  listen. 

"Vou  remember  how  much  Brownie  loved  the 
picnics  we  had  last  summer,"  she  began.  "She 
used  to  say  that  she  would  rather  eat  plain  bread 
and  butter  out  of  doors  than  ice-cream  in  the 
dining-room :  and  whenever  we  took  our  supper 
and  went  off  for  the  afternoon,  she  was  so 
happy  !" 

"So  she  was,"  said  Father  Blair.  "Brownie  is 
her  father's  own  daughter ;  I  love  picnics  too." 

"But,  Mother,  we  can't  have  a  picnic  at  this 
time  of  year  1"  exclaimed  Mildred.     "Just  listen 


to  the  rain  and  snow  coming  down  together  this 
minute  ;  and  the  slush  on  the  sidewalk  is  so  deep 
you  have  to  wade  to  school." 

"But  this  is  just  where  my  bright  idea  comes 
in  !  You  see,  next  week  will  be  Brownie's  birth- 
day, and  every  year  since  she  was  two,  she  has 
had  some  son  of  a  jiarty ;  now  this  year,  for  a 
real  change,  1  think  it  would  be  fun  to  have  a 
picnic  for  her,  a  lovely  in-door  picnic,  for  ten 
boys  and  girls;  and  we  '11  have  it  up  in  the  attic!" 

"Is  n't  that  just  like  Mother!"  Jack  exclaimed, 
laughing.  "Who  else  in  the  world  would  ever 
have  thought  of  such  a  thing!" 

"But  think  what  fun  it  will  be  !"  Mother  Blair 
went  on,  her  cheeks  growing  pink  as  she  e.x- 
plained  all  about  it.  "The  attic  is  nice  and  large, 
and  empty  except  for  the  trunks  and  old  furniture 
which  are  tucked  away  around  the  eaves.  The 
children  will  all  cotne  in  their  every-day  clothes, 
and  wear  their  coats  and  hats,  so  they  won't  take 
Cf)ld  up  there.  .And  we  can  spread  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  open  space  the  two  old  green  parlor 
carpets,  for  grass:  they  are  all  worn  out,  but 
nobody  will  notice  that.  And  then.  Jack,  you  can 
carry  up  the  two  palms  and  the  rubber  plant,  and 
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put  them  on  the  edge  of  the  "grass,"  and  Farmer 
Brown  can  bring  us  in  some  little  cedar-  and 
spruce-trees  from  the  woods  the  next  time  he 
drives  to  town,  and  we  will  plant  them  in  sand 
in  big  earthen  flower-pots,  and  stand  those 
around,  too.  Can't  you  see  how  lovely  it  will  be  ? 
Just  like  a  little  grassy  grove  !" 

Everybody  laughed,  but  everybody  thought  it 
was  going  to  be  great  fun  to  make  a  picnic-place 
in  the  attic. 

"And  we  will  tie  a  hammock  to  the  rafters," 
said  Father  Blair;  "and  there  is  the  old  ping- 
pong  set  to  play  with,  and  the  ring-toss;  and  the 
boys  can  play  ball,  if  they  choose;  there  's  noth- 
ing they  can  hurt." 

And  so  it  was  all  arranged ;  and  Brownie  was 
told  she  was  going  to  have  a  beautiful  surprise 
for  her  birthday,  and  she  must  not  ask  a  single 
question  about  it.  Mother  Blair  asked  ten  boys 
and  girls  to  come  at  twelve  on  Saturday  and 
spend  the  rest  of  the  day,  and,  after  the  notes 
were  sent,  she  and  Mildred  began  to  plan  the 
luncheon. 

"Of  course  all  the  things  must  be  packed  in 
baskets,"  said  Mildred,  "exactly  like  a  regular 
picnic." 

"Of  course !"  said  her  mother.  ".\nd  in  one 
basket  we  will  put  a  lunch  cloth  to  lay  on  the 
"grass,"  and  wooden  plates,  and  paper  napkins, 
and  glasses,  and  forks.  And  they  can  spread  the 
cloth  and  arrange  everything  themselves." 

"And  what  will  they  have  to  eat?  They  are 
sure  to  be  dreadfully  hungry."' 

"Well,  there  must  be  one  substantial  dish  to 
begin  with.  ^Ve  might  have  cold  sliced  ham,  of 
course,  but  I  think  perhaps  they  would  like  some- 
thing else  better.     Suppose  we  have  veal  loaf?'' 

"Just  the  very  thing,"  said  Mildred.  "May  I 
make  it?" 

"Of  course  you  may!  .^nd  everything  else  as 
well,  if  you  want  to.  If  you  will  get  your  book, 
you  can  write  down  the  recipes  this  minute. 
Here  is  the  first : 

VEAL  LOAF 

2  pounds  of  veal,  chopped  fine. 
14  pound  of  salt  pork,  chopped  with  it. 
Yi  cup  of  bread  crumbs,  soaked  in  milk. 

I   egg- 

I  teaspoonful  of  chopped  onion. 
J4  teaspoonful  each  of  pepper  and  pap- 
rika. 
I  level  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

Have  the  meats  chopped  together  at  the 
market ;  put  the  crumbs  in  a  bowl  and  cover 
them  with  milk,  and  let  them  stand  for  fifteen 
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minutes  :  then  squeeze  them  dry  and  add  to 
the  meat.  Beat  the  egg  without  separating  it, 
and  mi.x  that  in  next,  and  then  the  seasoning. 
Stir  all  together,  and  put  in  a  bread  tin  and 
bake  one  hour.  Have  on  the  stove  a  cup  half 
full  of  hot  water  mixed  with  two  table-spoon- 
fuls of  butter,  and  every  fifteen  minutes  open 
the  oven  door  and  pour  a  quarter  of  this  over 
the  meat.  When  done,  put  in  a  cold  place 
over  night.  Slice  thin,  and  put  parsley 
around  it. 

"You  see,  this  is  very  easy  to  make,  and  it  is 
always  good  for  luncheon  for  ourselves,  and  for 
Sunday  night  supper  as  well.  You  can  make  it 
Friday  afternoon,  and  then,  by  the  time  for  the 
picnic,  it  will  be  ready  to  slice." 

".-Vnd  what  are  they  to  eat  with  it?" 

"I  think  it  would  be  nice  to  have  some  sand- 
wiches—  hot  ones.'' 

"Hot  sandwiches.  Mother  Blair !  I  never 
heard  of  them.     How  do  you  make  them?" 

"I  invented  them  myself,''  laughed  her  mother. 
"I  really  did,  this  very  morning,  when  I  was 
thinking  about  the  picnic.     Here  is  the  rule." 


TOASTED  SARDINE  SANDWICHES 

I  can  of  sardines. 
8  slices  of  toast. 
J/2  a  lemon. 
Large  pinch  of  salt,  and  as  much  dry 
mustard. 

Open  a  can  of  sardines,  drain  off  the  oil, 
and  spread  them  on  brown  paper.  Scrape  off 
the  skin  carefully,  and  open  each  one  on  the 
side  and  take  out  the  back  bone.  Sprinkle 
over  them  all  the  salt  and  mustard,  and 
squeeze  the  lemon  on.  Then  make  the  toast, 
large  brown  slices,  and  butter  them  a  little  ; 
lay  two  together,  trim  off  the  crust,  and  cut 
them  in  strips.  Open  the  strips,  and  between 
each  two  put  one  sardine  and  press  together. 
Put  them  in  the  oven  between  two  hot  plates 
till  needed. 

"Oh,  those  do  sound  so  good  !  Can't  I  make 
some  for  lunch  to-day.  Mother?"  Mildred  begged. 

"But  they  belong  to  the  surprise  !  Let  's  wait 
till  after  the  picnic,  and  then  you  may  ma1<e  lots 
of  them." 

"Well!"  sighed  Mildred,  "then  let  me  have 
another  recipe  right  away,  so  I  '11  forget  them. 
I  do  want  to  make  them  so  much." 

"Here  is  another  recipe  you  w-ill  like  just  as 
well;  part  of  it  is  for  the  picnic,  and  part  of  it 
is  for  a  little  bit  of  a  party  for  you  and  Miss 
Betty  and  me,  while  the  picnic  is  going  on  up- 
stairs." 

"A  party  for  us?     What  kind  of  a  party?" 

"Lovely  grown-up  afternoon  tea  !"  laughed  her 
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mother.     "Vou   can   invite    Miss   Betty  yourself 

won't  that  be  nice?" 
'■Pt-rfectly  lovely!     Do  tell  faster!" 
"Well,    first    you    make    for   the    picnic    some 

sweet  sandwiches  like  those  we  planned  for  the 

school  lunches;  these  are  simply,  to  begin  with: 


ORANGE  MARMALADE 
SANDWICHES 

Spread  thin  white  bread  and  butter  with 
orange  marmalade ;  trim  otT  the  crusts  and 
cut  into  even  shapes :  a  round  cooky  cutler 
makes  pretty  sandwiches." 

"I  'vo  made  those  for  Jack,  lots  of  times,"  said 
Mildred,  as  she  wrote  this  down,  "only  I  did  n't 
cut  them  in  nice  round  shapes,  because  boys  don't 
care  about  that." 

"Xo,"  said  her  mother,  smiling,  "boys  don't, 
but  girls  do !  So  make  part  of  these  in  rounds. 
and  put  them  away,  and  send  the  square  ones 
up-stairs.  And  when  it  's  time  for  our  party, 
just  toast  ours  quickly,  and  you  will  find  them 
the  most  delicious  things  you  ever  ate,  especially 
with  tea :  that  's  what  we  three  will  have." 

"Those  will  be  Miss  Betty's  surprise  !"  laughed 
Mildred,  as  she  wrote  down  the  word  toasted 
after  the  title  of  the  sandwiches.  "Now  what 
next  ?'' 

"Suppose  you  try  some  very  easy  cookies ; 
those  are  just  the  thing  for  a  picnic:  you  can 
make  them  Saturday  morning,  and  then  they  will 
be  fresh  and  nice.     Here  is  the  rule: 


SPICY  COOKIES 

Sprinkle  the  baking  board  with  flour  and 
rub  it  smoothly  o\er  :  do  the  same  to  the  roll- 
ing-pin.  and  scatter  a  little  flour  evenly  also 
over  the  bottom  of  some  shallow  tins.  Have 
a  panful  of  sifted  flour  ready  on  the  table,  as 
you  may  need  to  do  this  several  times. 

•)4  cup  of  sugar. 
3  table-spoonfuls  of  butter. 
6  table-spoonfuls  of  milk. 

I  egg- 

lyi  cups  of  flour. 

J4  teaspoonful  of  soda. 

J4  teaspoonful  of  salt. 

I  table-spoonful  of  hot  water. 

'A  teaspoonful  of  cloves. 

14  teaspoonful  of  cinnamon. 

Melt  the  butter,  add  the  sugar,  and  rub  to- 
gether. Beat  the  egg  without  separating,  and 
put  in  next.  Mix  the  soda  and  hot  water,  put 
the    milk    with    this ;     put    the    salt    in    the 


flour:  add  part  of  the  flour  to  the  sugar  and 
other  things,  and  then  part  of  the  milk,  and 
so  on  ;  then  put  in  the  spices  and  stir  all  to- 
gether. Put  the  dough  on  the  board,  roll  it 
out  thin,  and  with  a  cutler  mark  it  all  over ; 
then  lift  out  the  pieces  with  a  cake  turner, 
very  carefully,  and  .nrrange  them  in  your 
pans,  but  do  not  let  them  touch.  Bake  fifteen 
minutes ;  lake  them  out  of  the  pans  while 
warm,  and  spread  out  on  a  platter  to  cool." 

"Dear  me,  that  sounds  pretty  hard !''  said 
Mildred,  as  she  finished. 

"Cookies  are  not  quite  as  easy  to  make  as  some 
other  things,  but   they  arc   so  good,  .so  nice   for 
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luncheon  and  suppers  and  other  times,  that  I 
think  you  will  be  glad  to  know  how  to  make 
them.    And  Father  is  so  fond  of  cookies !" 

"So  he  is.  Well,  Mother,  I  '11  try  them.  And 
now  what  comes  ne.xt  ?  " 

"Some  nice,  cunning,  easy  little  cakes,  so  easy 
that  next  time  Brownie  can  make  them  herself. 
They  are  called 

MARGUERITES 

20  round,  thin  crackers. 
20  marshmallows. 

2  table-spoonfuls  of  chopped  nuts. 

2  teaspoonfuls  of  butter. 
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Butter  the  crackers  on  one  side,  just  a  lit- 
tle ;  put  a  marshmallow  on  each,  a  tiny  bit  of 
butter  on  it.  and  a  sprinkle  of  chopped  nuts  of 
any  kind.  Put  them  in  a  shallow  pan,  and 
bake  till  they  are  soft  and  brown  ;  eat  while 
fre,sh  and  warm." 

"Oh,  lovely !  Mother,  I  must  have  some  of 
the  girls  in  and  have  those  for  myself  !" 

"So  you  shall,  any  day  you  want  to.  Now 
don't  you  think  that  is  almost  enough  for  the 
picnic?" 

"I  think  we  ought  to  have  something  to  finish 
off  with  — to  eat  with  the  cookies  and  marguer- 
ites; don't  you  think  so?" 

"Yes,  I  do;  something  in  the  way  of  fruit. 
Suppose  we  give  them  this— it  is  much  nicer  than 
plain  oranges  or  bananas;  write  it  down,  dear. 

ORANGE  B.ASKETS 

6  large  oranges. 

2  bananas. 

2  table-spoonfuls  of  powdered   sugar. 

Cut  the  oranges  in  halves ;  take  out  the 
pulp  with  a  spoon,  and  put  it  in  a  bowl. 
Scrape  out  the  inside,  leaving  nice,  clean 
shells,  and  then  scallop  or  point  the  edges 
with  the  scissors.  Peel  the  bananas,  cut  them 
in  long,  narrow  strips,  and  these  into  small 
bits,  and  mix  lightly  with  the  orange,  and  add 
the  sugar ;  heap  in  the  baskets  and  set  away 
to  grow  cold. 

"If  we  happened  to  have  any  pineapple  or 
white  grapes  in  the  house,  I  should  put  some  of 
those  in  too;  but  these  will  be  delicious  just  as 
they  are.    Now  anything  more?" 

"Something  to  drink  w-ith  the  lunch.  I  think 
pink  lemonade  would  be  nice.'' 

"Perfectly  lovely!"  laughed  Mother  Blair. 
"We  will  get  a  can  of  raspberries  out  of  the 
fruit  closet,  and  make  something  for  them  that 
will  be  ever  so  good.     This  is  the  rule : 


PICNIC  LEMONADE 

8  lemons. 

12  glasses  of  water. 
3  cups  of  sugar. 
I   cup  of   raspberry  juice. 

Roll  the  lemons  till  they  are  soft :  cut  them 
and  squeeze  the  juice  out.  Put  the  sugar  in 
a  little  pan  with  a  glass  of  water,  and  boil  it 
two  minutes  ;  add  this  to  the  lemon  and  rasp- 
berry juice,  and  strain  it ;  add  the  rest  of  the 
water  ;   serve   with  broken  ice  in  a  .glass  pitcher. 

"Be    sure    and    boil    the    sugar    and    water    to- 
gether, Mildred,  whenever  you  make  any  kind  of 


drink  like  lemonade;  it  is  so  much  better  than 
if  you  put  in  plain  sugar.  When  it  is  all 
done,  if  it  is  not  quite  sweet 
enough,  you  can  add  a  little 
powdered  sugar  without  hurt- 
ing it." 

Mother,  we    forgot  the   sur- 


prise ! 


You     re- 


JACK  AND 
THE    LEMONADE. 


member,         'every 
luncheon  must 

have  a  surprise,' 
you  said ;  see,  here 
it  is  in  the  book." 
"Dear  me,  so  I 
did'  What  shall  it  be,  Mil- 
dred'' I  can't  seem  to  think  of 
another  thing  for  that  picnic." 
"Neither  can  I." 
"Stuffed  dates !"  exclaimed 
Mother  Blair,  presently.  "I  knew 
there  must  be  something,  and  those  will  be  ex- 
actly right." 

STUFFED  DATES 

Wash  the  dates  and  wipe  them  dry.  Open 
one  side  and  take  out  the  stone  ;  in  its  place 
press  in  half  a  pecan  or  other  nut ;  close  the 
edges,  and  roll  each  date  in  powdered  sugar. 

"Dear  me,  I  do  hope  there  will  be  some  of 
those  over  for  us,"  said  Mildred,  as  she  put  her 
book  away.  "Those  children  are  going  to  have 
a  n'oiidcrfiil  lunch  !" 

Brownie  could  not  imagine  what  her  birthday 
surprise  was  to  be.  She  could  not  help  guess- 
ing, but  she  never  once  was  "warm."  When  Sat- 
urday came,  and  the  boys  and  girls  arrived  in 
their  every -day  clothes,  and  even  kept  on  their 
wraps  in  the  parlor,  she  did  not  know  what  to 
think ;  and  there  was  actually  no  lunch  for  them 
in  the  dining-room  !     She  began  to  look  very  sober. 

But  when  everybody  had  come,  Mother  Blair 
said:  "Won't  you  go  up-stairs?"  and  Mildred 
and  Jack  ushered  them  up  to  the  attic. 

It  was  such  a  lovely  surprise  !  The  big  green 
carpets  were  spread  down  on  the  bare  floor,  and 
all  around  were  set  little  green  trees  in  pots. 
The  canary  was  hung  up  out  of  sight,  and  he 
was  singing  as  hard  as  he  could.  It  was  not  a 
bit  too  cold,  for  the  door  had  been  kept  open  all 
day,  and  the  sun  was  shining  in  at  the  window. 

And  just  then  appeared  Mother  Blair,  and 
Norah,  and  Jack,  and  Mildred,  all  carrying  bas- 
kets, which  they  put  down  on  the  floor.  Then 
the  picnic  began  ! 

There  was  first  the  cloth  to  spread  down  on 
the   grass,   and   paper   plates   and   napkins   to  be 
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passed  around.  The  veal  loaf  was  foiiiul,  a  plat- 
ter of  it  tied  up  in  a  large  napkin,  and  hot  sand- 
wiches between  hot  plates,  tieil  up  in  another 
napkin,    and    niarmalade    sandwiches    folded    in 


As  they  began  to  eat.  Jack  came  up  with  a  big, 
big  pitcher  of  beautiful  pink  lemonade,  and  little 
glasses  to  drink  it  out  of.  Oh.  such  a  picnic  as  it 
was  !     Such  a  perfectly  lovely  picnic  !     Out-of- 
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paraffin  paper  by  themselves.  Last  of  all  were 
the  orange  baskets,  each  one  twisted  up  in  a 
paper  napkin  with  a  fumiy  little  frill  on  top  made 
of  the  ends  of  the  napkin;  and  the  dates  were  in 
little  square  paper  boxes,  one  bo.x  for  each  child. 


door  picnics  were  nothing  to  it.  .•\nd  when  they 
had  eaten  up  every  crumb  and  drank  up  every 
drop,  they  played  games  until  the  attic  grew 
dark ;  and  then  they  all  went  home,  and  the  birth- 
day was  over. 


X^*^^ 
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BOOKS   AND    READING 

BY  HILDEGARDE   HAWTHORNE 


REGENT  AXD  KING 

Prince  George  had  been  a  very  large  thorn  in 
his  poor  old  father's  side  almost  ever  since  he 
was  any  size  at  all.  He  was  a  very  wild  young 
prince,  and,  to  annoy  his  father  further,  he 
threw  in  his  influence  with  the  Whig  party,  with 
Fox  and  Sheridan.  His  friends  called  him  the 
"First  Gentleman  of  Europe,"  and  he  was  a 
handsome,  debonair  man,  with  delightful,  pol- 
ished manners,  and  a  very  taking  way.  Quite 
different  from  "Farmer  George,"'  as  they  called 
George  HI. 


He  had  eight  brothers,  one  of  whom,  ^^"illiam. 
eventually  succeeiled  him  on  the  throne.  When 
he  came  of  age,  he  was  given  a  large  income, 
and  Carlton  House,  where  he  set  up  his  estab- 
lishment. He  was  constantly  in  debt.  Parliament, 
more  than  once  in  his  career,  having  to  vote 
large  sums  to  free  him ;  and  this  the  English  peo- 
ple did  n't  much  like.  So  that  George  was  at  once 
extremely  popular  and  highly  unpopular,  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  set  of  whom  you  asked  an 
opinion. 

In  1811,  George  HI  lost  his  mind  entirely,  being 
thus    forced   to   abdicate.      In    1818,   his   devoted 
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queen,  Charlotte,  died,  but  he  lived  two  years 
longer,  until  he  had  attained  the  age  of  eighty- 
two.  So  George  IV  did  not  really  become  King 
of  England  until  he  had  been  reigning  as  regent 
for  almost  ten  years. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  he  himself  came  close 
to  dying  from  a  serious  illness,  just  as  the  old 
king  expired.  He  seemed  actually  at  the  last 
gasp,  but  somehow,  in  spite  of  not  having  taken 
any  sort  of  care  of  himself  through  life,  he  re- 
covered, and  gained  the  crown. 

The  days  of  the  regent  were  crowded  with  the 
extravagances  of  the  rich  and  the  privations  of 
the  poor.  England  had  already  seen  difficult  days 
in  the  changes  brought  into  many  of  the  indus- 
tries by  the  advent  of  machinery.  Two  excellent 
books  by  two  famous  women  give  a  moving  pic- 
ture of  the  suffering  and  the  struggles  and  the 
riots  that  filled  the  last  years  of  George  Ill's 
reign  — Mrs.  Dinah  Maria  Muloch  Craik"s  "John 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  and  Charlotte  Bronte's 
"Shirley."  In  the  latter  book,  Robert  Moore  is 
a  fine  portrait  of  the  manufacturer  of  1807  and 
thereabouts,  seeking  to  bring  in  new  things,  see- 
ing where  the  new  trend  was  taking  the  business 
of  the  country,  and  yet  understanding  the  other 
side  too. 

Henty  also  has  a  book  on  this  same  subject, 
which  was  of  great  importance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  England.  He  calls  it  "Through  the 
Fray."  and  sets  his  story  in  ^'orkshire,  among  the 
followers  of  the  so-called  "King  Lud."  It  is  one 
of  his  best  books,  giving  real  insight  into  the  life 
of  the  "croppers."  The  storv  runs  from  1807  to 
18.3. 

Two  books  I  meant  to  mention  last  month  were 
Frederic  Harrison's  "England  Expects,"  which 
relates  the  story  of  two  boys  who  served,  one 
under  Nelson  and  the  other  under  Collingwood, 
about  1805,  and  A.  Conan  Doyle's  delightful 
"Uncle  Bernac,"  which  presents  us  to  Napoleon 
in  camp  at  Boulogne,  showing  the  emperor  in  a 
human  way.  and  telling  much  of  the  plans  for 
invading  England.  Both  these  books  are  splendid 
reading. 

Captain  Marryatt's  sea  stories  belong  here- 
abouts, telling  the  great  story  of  England's  navy 
before  the  coming  of  steam.  There  are  five  of 
his  books,  any  or  all  of  which  arc  excellent,  full 
of  rollicking  life,  yet  giving  the  sterner  and 
more  desperate  view  of  the  work,  with  its  hard- 
ships and  perils,  as  well  as  the  amusing  and 
picturesque  phases.  The  titles  are  "Mr.  Mid- 
shipman Easy,"  "Frank  Mildmay,"  "Jacob  Faith- 
ful," "Newton  Forster,"  and  "Peter  Simple." 

A  book  that  is  not  a  novel,  but  which  is  so 
good  and  so  exciting  that  it  reads  like  one,  is 


John  Kincaid's  "Adventures  in  the  Rifle  Bri- 
gade.'' The  book  is  a  straightforward  journal 
of  the  author's  experiences,  beginning  in  1809, 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Peninsular  War,  and  is  full 
of  the  adventures  of  a  man  in  the  trenches,  of 
the  things  which  escape  the  historian,  but  which 
are  truth  itself.  The  journal  culminates  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  It  is  a  book  that  makes  good 
reading  for  both  the  young  and  the  elders,  and 
ought  to  be  easier  to  get  than  it  seems  to  be.  But 
you  can  find  it  in  many  libraries. 

A  particularly  delightful  book  by  A.  Quiller- 
Couch  is  his  '"The  Adventures  of  Harry  Revell." 
In  it  he  tells  us,  in  his  most  fascinating  manner, 
of  the  wanderings  of  a  boy  through  England, 
with  many  glimpses  of  English  towns  and  coun- 
try-side, and  the  life  that  went  on  in  both.  In 
time  the  lad  becomes  a  soldier  in  this  same  Pen- 
insular War. 

Henty  has  a  book  that  gives  a  graphic  picture 
of  Waterloo,  "One  of  the  28th."  It  has  a  woman 
for  its  chief  character,  an  unusual  thing  with 
Henty.   The  battle  of  Quatre-Bras  is  also  told  of. 

A  .story  set  in  the  regency  and  showing  the 
fashionable  and  extravagant  side  of  English  life 
is  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson's  "Twisted  Eglantine." 
Here  we  visit  the  famous  Brighton  Pavilion,  and 
meet  the  beau,  or  exquisite,  Sir  Piers  Blakeston, 
and  watch  the  fine  ladies  and  grand  gentlemen 
enjoying  themselves  at  suppers  and  parties,  put- 
ting on  the  most  magnificent  raiment,  and  aping 
the  wild  regent  as  much  as  they  could,  both  in 
manners  and  frivolous  expenditure.  For  they 
kept  at  this  sort  of  light  play  while  the  great  men 
of  the  country  were  hard  at  w'ork  fighting  in 
Spain  and  India  and  France,  holding  their  own 
against  tremendous  odds,  losing  only  to  America 
in  the  trouble  that  arose  over  the  way  they 
stopped  our  ships  on  the  high  seas  and  took  our 
sailors  prisoners. 

Smugglers  flourished  in  England,  what  with 
hard  times  and  stringent  taxes.  There  are  sev- 
eral good  stories  about  these  hardy  folk,  who 
were  scarcely  thought  of  as  thieves  in  those  days, 
but  regarded  rather  as  daring  lads  enough,  who 
freely  took  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and  de- 
served to  be  considered  heroes. 

One  of  these  books  is  bj'  George  Bartram, 
"The  Longshoreman,"  and  relates  stirring  tales 
of  the  smugglers  of  Sussex.  Another,  one  of  the 
finest  books  of  adventure  ever  wTittcn,  is  "Ro- 
mance," by  Joseph  Conrad  and  Ford  Madox 
Hueffcr.  This  story  throbs  with  life.  It  begins 
in  Essex,  and  there  are  wild  doings  among  the 
snuigglers.  Then  the  story  shifts  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  takes  us  into  the  society  of  the  pi- 
rates   at    Port    Royal.      Quite    a   business    these 
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pirates  made  of  it,  running  their  trade  in  the 
most  shipshape  way  imaginable.  It  is  amusing 
as  well  as  exciting,  a  truly  thrilling  book.  I  have 
not  read  it  in  a  long  while,  but  I  remember  very 
clearly  indeed  how  I  enjoyed  it,  and  just  writing 
about  it  makes  me  want  to  get  hold  of  it  again. 

A  story  set  in  Scotland  after  the  days  of  Wa- 
terloo, when  that  country  was  crowded  with  vet- 
erans of  the  wars,  is  "Gillian  the  Dreamer,"  by 
Neil  Munro.  It  is  an  interesting  story  of  an 
orphan  boy  who  is  adopted  by  a  man,  an  old  sol- 
dier, who  wants  to  make  a  soldier  of  Gillian  too. 
But  Gillian  is  a  curious  sort  of  lad,  and  has  ideas 
and  ways  that  puzzle  his  adopted  father  con- 
siderably. Incidentally,  you  get  a  lot  of  good 
pictures  of  Scotland  at  this  period  of  time. 

Stanley  J.  Weyman  also  has  a  book  that 
touches  on  these  hard  times,  "Starvecrow  Farm." 
There  is  an  enchanting  heroine  to  this  story,  and 
possibly  not  much  history ;  but  we  see  something 
of  what  is  going  on,  dim  struggles  and  sad  oc- 
currences,—the  price  being  paid  for  all  the  years 
of  fighting. 

George  IV'  was  drawing  toward  the  end  of  his 
life  now,  and  a  bad  king  he  had  proved  himself. 
He  had  become  so  hated  in  London  that  the  peo- 
ple would  hiss  as  he  drove  by,  and  the  windows 
of  his  coach  were  broken  more  than  once.  When 
George  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  his  tutor. 
Bishop  Hurd,  had  said  of  him  that  he  would  be- 
come either  "the  most  polished  gentleman  or  the 
most  accomplished  blackguard  in  Europe  — pos- 
sibly both."  The  latter  prophecy  proved  to  be 
the  correct  one. 

He  died  in  June,  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by 
William,  who  had  been  popular  as  the  "sailor 
prince,"  and  whose  bluff,  hearty  personality  con- 
tinued to  make  him  liked,  though,  as  king,  he 
proved  so  weak  and  vacillating  that  people  soon 
lost  all  respect  for  him.  His  inability  to  take  a 
definite  stand  plunged  the  country  into  great  con- 
fusion. Whigs  and  Tories  and  (toward  the  end 
of  William's  reign)  the  Chartist  party  all  being 
at  loggerheads  both  with  each  other  and  with 
the  king. 

The  fierce  contest  between  the  classes  and  the 
masses,  as  represented  by  the  old  Tory  and  the 
new  Whig  parties,  is  admirably  presented  in 
Stanley  J.  Weyman's  novel  "Chippinge."  This 
fascinating   romance   has   as   its   background   the 


passage  of  the  second  Reform  Bill,  with  all  the 
e.xcitement  that  attended  the  measure.  The  at- 
mosphere of  the  early  nineteenth  century  is  very 
cleverly  conveyed.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Lord 
Brougham,  with  other  important  men  and  many 
charming  women  of  the  day,  appear  in  the  course 
of  the  story,  which  is  a  delightful  one,  quite  aside 
from  its  historic  significance. 

R.  M.  Thomas  has  written  a  really  wonderful 
book,  "Trewern,"  that  tells  the  Welsh  side  of  the 
story  of  the  thirties,  and  George  Eliot's  two 
books  "Felix  Holt"  and  "Middlemarch"  both  be- 
long in  this  period.  "Middlemarch,"  with  its 
beautiful  heroine  and  strange  and  moving  story, 
is  a  book  that  some  of  the  older  readers  of  St. 
Nicholas  know  already.  If  you  do  not,  you 
could  not  find  a  better  time  to  read  it  than  when 
you  are  studying  this  period  in  the  long  story  of 
England. 

Then  there  are  two  of  Disraeli's  novels  which 
you  surely  should  not  miss  reading.  One  is 
"Coningsby,"  the  other  "Sybil."  They  cover  a 
long  period,  between  1832  and  1844,  and  besides 
telling  a  fascinating  love-story,  they  put  before 
us,  with  a  mixture  of  sarcasm  and  enthusiasm 
that  is  extraordinarily  interesting,  the  whole  feel- 
ing in  England  at  that  time.  They  are  reliable 
as  history  and  enchanting  as  stories,  which  is  a 
mighty  good  combination. 

Rider  Haggard  has  writtfen  a  story  called 
"Swallow"  which  takes  up  the  tale  of  England's 
Colonial  expansion,  and  relates  a  wonderful  ad- 
venture on  the  Great  Trek  across  South  Africa 
in  the  year  1836.  For  now  England  was  begin- 
ning to  reach  out  into  other  lands,  into  India  and 
Africa  and  Australia  and  Xew  Zealand,  to  found 
her  colonies  and  establish  her  rule.  In  Victoria's 
reign,  which  followed  that  of  her  Uncle  Wil- 
liam's, England  spread  to  her  present  enormous 
area,  becoming  the  great  empire  she  is.  Her  sec- 
ond war  with  America  was  over — (I  have  not 
spoken  of  any  books  particularly  related  to  the 
War  of  1812-14  because  they  belong  rather  more 
to  the  history  of  America  than  England)— and 
she  was  happily  and  safely  through  the  long  ter- 
ror of  the  French  struggle. 

Victoria's  long  reign  is  a  whole  world  in  itself. 
Next  month,  I  shall  have  something  to  say  of  the 
many  delightful  books  that  tell  the  story  of  the 
first  half  of  this  "Victorian  Era." 


THE   RAHV   BEARS'  SIXTH   ADVENTl  RE 
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The  naughty  little  bears  complained 
Because  it  rained,  and  rainetl,  and  rained! 


I  wish  we  were  far  out  at  sea, 
A-sailine  to  some  far  coun-tree — " 
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They  got  their  wish,  and  then,  what  's  more, 
They  /a iidcd  on  a  foreign  shore. 


With  mud-ball  Ijulleis,  wuocLn  spears, 
The  natives  greet  our  little  dears. 


•  9'4  1 
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Thc\'  wislK.-cl  hard  {(n-  an  airuplaiu- 
To  take  tluMii  safcl)-  home  ai^ain. 


"We  must  n't  mind  these  April  showers," 
Says  Mother  Bear — "They  bring  May-flovvers!" 


i^E^CIfiS£ 


BUDSPU5MINGUP 
TMROUGH  THE  ICE 


*K?^^««-^i*"' 


through  the  covering  of  ice  and  snow  until  it 
iiially  reaches  the  surface.  Here  in  the  open  air, 
surrounded  by  a  field  of  ice  and  snow,  it  blos- 
soms, a  delight  to  the  early  bees,  while  its  plant 
neighbors  are  still  soundly  sleeping  under  their 
winter  blanket. 

There  are  times  though  when  the  icy  covering 
is  so  thick  that  the  buds,  try  as  they  may,  cannot 
push  a  way  to  the  surface,  and  are  forced  to  give 
up  the  desire  to  reach  the  open  air  above,  and 
must  be  content  to  open  within  the  little  air-bub- 
ble that  surrounds  them.  But  here  it  is  entirely 
shut  awav  from  the  visits  of  the  bees,  which  is  a 


AN  ALPINE  EARLY-RISER 
When  the  sun  begins  to  make  his  heat  felt  on 
the  snow  on  the  Alps,  and  the  bees  are  starting 
on  their  rounds,  there  is  a  little  plant  down  un- 
der the  snow  that  wakes  up  and  starts  to  grow, 
pushing  its  flower-buds  up  through  the  icy 
blanket,  and  blossoming  just  above  the  surface. 
Yes,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  little  flower, 
the  Alpine  Soldanella,  actually  melts  its  way 
through  snow  and  ice,  so  anxious  is  it  to  blossom 
early. 

The  tliick,  round  leaves  of  this  plant  are  really 
storehouses  into  which,  during  the  previous  sum- 
mer, heating  material  is  gathered,  and  when,  in 
the  early  spring,  the  surface  of  the  snow  begins 
to  melt  and  the  water  settles  down  around  the 
plant,  an  internal  heat  is  generated  from  this 
stored  material,  which,  as  the  buds  begin  to  grow, 
melts  a  way  for  them  in  the  ice.  At  first,  this 
melted  space  is  the  shape  of  a  dome  over  the 
starting  bud.  but  as  the  flower  stem  lengthens 
and  the  bud  is  raised  farther  from  the  ground, 
the  ice  again  closes  about  the  stem  below  the  bud, 
and  the  melted  space  takes  the  form  of  a  minia- 
ture balloon,  or  round  air-bubble,  in  the  ice.  As 
the  stem  grows,  the  bud,  surrounded  by  its  pro- 
tecting bubble  of  air,  gradually  moves  upward, 
and  thus  our  ambitious  and  daring  little  early- 
riser,   furnishing  its  own  heat,  melts  its  way  up 


FL0WE.R5  ABOVE  THE     •' 
SURFACE  OF  ICE  AND  SNOW 

great  disappointment  to  the  little  flower,  for  its 
prime  object  in  melting  a  way  to  the  open  air 
and  sunlight  is  that  it  may  have  the  assistance  of 
the  bees  in  the  setting  of  its  seeds. 

George  A.  King. 
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A  FORTUNE  IN   A  TREE 

The  most  valiial)le  tree  in  the  known  world  is  the 
famous  avocado,  or  alligator-pear,  tree,  owned 
hy  Mr.  Harry  A.  W'oodworth,  of  Whiltier,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  tree  is  just  eight  years  old,  and  this  year 
made  $5002  for  its  owner.  Mr.  W'oodworth  has 
recently  had  a  thirty-foot  fence  erected  arountl 
his  tree  to  keep  out  miscreants,  and  has  had  the 
tree  insured  again.st  fire  and  wind  with  Lloyds, 
of  London,  for  $30,000.  .\  local  nurscry-nian 
produced  this  tree  from  a  seed  sent  from  the 
Mexican  highland.  Several  more  of  these  seeds 
were  plante<l  at  the  same  time,  and  have  grow'u 
into  heautifid  trees;  hut  none  have  home  fruit. 
This  tree  stands  thirty-five  feet  high,  and  its 
trunk  is  forty-eight  inches  in  circumference.  An- 
other peculiar  feature  ahout  it  is  that  it  began 
hearing  when  only  three  years  old,  as  the  avo- 
cado seldom  hears  before  the  age  of  eight  or  ten 
years.  The  fruit  is  the  shape  of  a  very  large 
pear.  It  has  a  very  dark  green  skin  and  contains 
one   large   seed,   while  the   meat    is  of  a   creamy 


the  price  of  buds  from  ten  to  twenty-three  cents 
each.  $2570  of  this  year's  receipts  from  the  tree 
came  from  the  fruit,  and  $2432  from  the  sale  of 
bud-wood.     The  raising  of  the  avocado  promises 


WOKl.[). 


consistency.    The  tree  bore  3865  pears  this  year, 
which  sold  from  six  to  eight  dollars  a  dozen. 

In  order  to  save  his  tree  from  ruin  in  satisfy- 
ing bud-wood   purchasers,   the  owner  has   raised 


I  KOI  I. L  11.11    Al.AlNM 

to  become  one  of  the  leading  industries  in  Cali- 
fornia. It  is  being  propagated  by  thousands;  and 
hundreds  of  acres  are  being  set  out  with  young 
avocado-trees. 

HeNUIKTTA    .\.    WooDWOKTII. 

THE  MAGNET  AS  A  USEFUL  WIZARD 

The  principles  of  the  electric  magnet  have  been 
known  since  the  earliest  days  of  electrical  sci- 
ence, and  various  attempts  were  made  to  take 
advantage  of  this  knowledge  for  industrial  pur- 
poses; but  it  has  only  been  in  comparatively  re- 
cent years  that  the  electro-magnet  has  entered 
upon  its  career  as  one  of  the  most  useful  devices 
for  handling  raw  and  finished  material  in  iron- 
and  steel-mills,  foundries,  railroad-  and  machine- 
shops,  and  a  dozen  and  one  different  kinds  of 
manufacturing  |)lants. 

Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  the  antics  per- 
formed by  iron  filings,  needles,  or  small  particles 
of  metal  when  a  magnet  is  pushed  within  their 
field;  and  the  construction  of  small  toys  that  can 
be  moved  about  by  a  small  horseshoe-magnet  has 
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excited  our  interest,  if  not  our  wonder,  by  their 
ready  response  to  the  invisible  power  exerted  by 
this  little  magician.  A  magician  it  surely  is, 
judged  purely  from  an  optical  point  of  view! 


SEVEN    KF.GS    FILLED    WITH    NAILS    LIFTED 
HV    AN    ELECTKO-MAGNET. 

A  visit  to  any  of  our  large  steel-mills  or  foun- 
dries equipped  with  electro-magnets  would  still 
further  impress  us  with  the  wizardy  of  this  won- 
derful device,  for  there  we  would  see  invisible 
fingers  picking  up  mammoth  girders,  lifting  hot 
steel  plates  from  the  tire,  separating  pieces  of 
iron  from  scrap  of  other  metals,  pulling  and 
hauling  with  tremendous  power,  and  always  re- 
leasing them  at  the  proper  moment  by  a  touch  of 
the  operator's  hand.  Their  operation  is  as  noise- 
less as  it  is  swift  and  sure.  There  is  no  clanking 
and  tightening  of  chains  and  grappling  hooks,  no 
slip  of  the  heavy  load  as  it  adjusts  itself  to  the 
pull,  no  creaking  and  groaning  of  the  tackle- 
nothing  but  swift,  sure,  and  silent  lifting  and 
hauling  of  the  weight  to  its  new  position. 

If  we  look  more  carefully,  we  shall  see  the 
electrical  magician  work  further  wonders.  If  it 
is  in  a  foundry  where  scrap  iron,  steel,  copper, 
brass,  and  other  metals  are  piled  together  in  a 


great  heap,  it  will  separate  the  iron  and  steel 
from  the  other  metals  with  a  skill  surpassing 
anything  else  of  man's  creation.  It  will  sort  out 
and  separate  these  metals  from  all  the  others, 
inilling  and  hauling  at  iron  and  steel  pieces  lying 
underneath  the  brass  and  copper,  and  discarding 
all  else  with  absolute  certainty.  The  foundry, 
which  receives  its  mixed  scrap  from  all  conceiv- 
able sources,  some  of  it  painted,  corroded,  and 
oxidized  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
different  metals  without  scraping  and  examining 
closely,  is  equipped  with  a  magnetic  separator 
that  will  do  the  sorting  in  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  time  required  by  hand  labor. 

Although  very  particular  as  to  what  kind  of 
material  it  will  handle,  the  electric  magnet  is  not 
at  all  particular  as  to  how  it  will  manipulate  the 
load.  Anything  and  everything  which  respond 
to  magnetic  attraction  that  come  within  its  field 
are  picked  up.  If  passed  across  a  scrap-heap,  it 
will  gather  in  its  fingers  a  queer  assortment  of 
iron  bars,  steel  shavings,  nails,  broken  pins,  and 
steel  rods.  It  is  a  queer  collection  it  hauls  up— 
a  mass  of  material  that  to  handle  singly  would 
require  an  immense  amount  of  work.  Its  load 
is  limited  only  by  its  lifting  power,  and  that  is 
something  enormous  in  these  days,  approxima- 
ting five  to  twelve  tons. 

If  we  take  a  peep  into  the  rolling-mill,  we  shall 
witness  other  peculiar  feats  of  the  lifting-mag- 
net. An  enormous  hot  steel  plate  or  girder  must 
lie  lifted  from  its  bed  to  some  other  part  of  the 
mill.  To  touch  this,  or  even  to  approach  within 
a  foot  or  two  of  it,  would  prove  dangerous  to  the 
workmen.  Formerly,  when  these  hot  plates  had 
to  be  lifted  without  magnets,  the  workmen  were 
often  severely  injured  in  adjusting  the  chains. 
To-day.  the  electric  magnet  swoops  down  and 
picks  up  the  hot  plate,  and  can  transport  it  to  any 
part  of  the  mill.  Its  fingers  are  invulnerable  to 
the  scorching  heat,  and  it  is  in  no  way  concerned 
whether  it  is  a  hot  or  cold  load  it  is  called  upon 
to  handle.  The  magnets  w'ith  their  loads  are 
raised,  lowered,  and  moved  about  by  cables  opera- 
ting from  what  are  known  as  cranes. 

In  another  part  of  the  rolling-mill,  we  may  see 
a  steel  plate  forty  or  more  feet  long,  eight  feet 
in  width,  and  only  one  half  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Now  to  lift  and  carry  that  to  another  part  of  the 
mill  used  to  be  a  pretty  difficult  matter.  When 
lifted,  it  would  bend  and  buckle  under  its  own 
weight,  and,  in  order  to  avoid  this,  the  most  care- 
ful adjustment  of  many  chains  was  necessary. 
But  several  magnets,  used  in  combination  on  a 
single  crane,  pick  up  the  long,  thin  sheet  of  metal, 
and  calmly  haul  it  away  to  the  desired  spot.  With 
the  exception  of  a  little  sagging  of  the  plate  be- 
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tween  the  magnets,  you  would  liardly  know  that 
it  was  being  deprived  of  the  support  of  the 
ground  as  it  swings  silently  through  the  air. 

A  still  further  perfection  of  the  industrial 
magnet  may  be  seen  in  the  handling  of  the 
"skull-cracker"  by  the  lifting-magnet.  A  skull- 
cracker  is  simply  a  huge  round  or  pear-shaped 
ball  of  inm  suspended  by  a  chain  and  hook. 
When  dropped  on  big  pieces  of  metal,  it  breaks 
and  cracks  them  into  small  particles  for  melting 
purposes.  The  combination  of  skull-cracker  and 
magnet  works  ideally. 

Swiftly  and  surely  the  huge  ball  of  iron,  weigh- 
ing from  twelve  thousand  to  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  rises  into  the  air  over  a  scrap-pile  ami 
is  allowed  to  fall  upon  it,  smashing  the  ma- 
terial into  convenient  sizes.  When  the  contents 
of  the  pile  have  been  sufficiently  broken  up.  the 
pieces  are  lifted  and  carried  away  by  the  same 
magnet.  Thus  a  single  operator  can  smash 
the  plates  and  then  pick  up  the  pieces  and  drop 
them  into  the  melting-furnace.  It  is  all  done  so 
neatly  and  easily,  that  it  appears  more  like  magic 
than  actuality. 

Other  uses  of  the  electro-magnet  may  be  seen 
by  visiting  a  mine  where  low-grade  ores  are 
crushed  to  obtain  the  precious  metal  found  in 
them.  When  the  rocks  are  crushed  and  pulver- 
ized by  the  machinery,  the  magnets  are  used  for 
picking  up  the  small  particles  of  iron  from  theores. 
By  this  method  of  ore-separation,  old  tailings, 
that  were  formerly  discarded  as  worthless,  have 
been  made  of  great  value.  The  iron  ore  recov- 
ered is  of  sufficient  value  to  build  up  great  indus- 
tries. Before  the  big  commercial  magnets  were 
utilized,  all  of  this  low-grade  ore  was  practically 
wasted. 

Xe.Kt  take  a  peep  at  a  (lour mill  (jr  a  factory 
where  rice  chaff  is  ground  into  small  particles  I" 
make  cattle  food.  Knormous  attrition  macliint 
are  used  for  grinding  the  chaff,  and  they  consist 
of  two  metal  disks  revolving  in  opposite  direc 
tions.  These  disks  are  separated  by  one  eighth 
to  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch. 

The  disks  are  indented  to  give  a  grinding  sur- 
face, and  they  make  from  1500  to  2000  revolu- 
tions per  mimite.  Now,  if  a  small  particle  of 
iron  or  steel  should  be  caught  between  these  re- 
volving disks,  a  hot  spark  would  be  generated. 
Many  times  hot  sparks  produced  in  this  way  have 
caused  disastrous  fires  by  igniting  the  light,  com- 
bustible chaff.  In  flour-mills,  disastrous  explo- 
sions have  been  due  to  the  same  cause.  The  fine 
dust  which  collects  in  flour-mills  will  sometimes 
explode  almost  as  violently  as  gunpowder,  if  a 
spark  is  applied  to  it  when  suspended  in  the  air. 

The  use  of  electric  magnets  has  eliminated  the 


danger  of  both  fire  and  explosions  in  these  in- 
dustries. Strong  magnets  are  placed  in  the  at- 
trition machines  so  that  all  the  chaff  must  pass 
in  close  proximity  to  them  before  it  reaches  the 
grinding  disks.  These  magnets  are  powerful 
enough  to  draw  oiu  any  bits  of  iron  that  may  be 
niixcfl  in  the  chaff.  Similar  contrivances  are 
used  in  flour-mills,  and  they  have  reduced  the 
danger  of  explosions  and  fires  from  this  cause 
almost  to  a  mininnun.  .Sometimes  a  collection  of 
nearly   a    pound    of    small    pieces   of    iron    is    re- 


ELECTRO-MAGNET   LIFTING  A    "  SKUI.L-CKACKER 
WEIGHI.NO    13,000   POUNDS. 

moved   from   the  magnets  after  a   nut   of  a   few 
hours  of  the  machinery. 

The  ever-increasing  field  of  usefulness  that  the 
electro-magnet   is   operating   in   to-day    furnishes 
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abundanl  instances  of  the  remarkable  value  of 
the  device.  For  example,  a  load  which  had  re- 
quired two  men  four  hours  to  place  in  a  wagon, 
was  lifted  from  the  same  wagon  and  placed  in  the 
storage  pile  by  a  magnet  in  just  two  and  one  half 


L'liiitt-sy  ijl  Liiiitr  II, iiiiiiicr  Clutch  Co. 
52-INCH    M.-\GNET,    LIFTING   A    SKULL-CR.ACKEK    B.\I.I.. 

minutes.  .\s  a  rule,  one  electric  lifting-mag- 
net does  the  work  of  a  gang  of  from  six  to 
twelve  workmen,  and  the  mode  of  operation  is  so 
simple  that  only  one  man  is  needed  to  manipulate 
two  or  three  magnets.  By  means  of  a  simple  de- 
vice, the  operator  can  regulate  the  current  and 
power  of  the  magnet  so  that  he  can  pick  up  one, 
or  two,  or  any  number  of  pieces  at  once.  If  a 
small  beam  lies  alongside  of  a  larger  one,  and  it 


is  desired  to  move  only  the  former,  the  current 
is  proportioned  to  the  lesser  weight,  and  the  mag- 
net lifts  it  without  disturbing  the  heavier  one. 
Thus,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  operator,  the 
magnet  performs  the  work  of  sorting  and  lifting 
different  weights  with  almost  uncanny  intelli- 
gence. It  rejects  this  piece  from  a  heap,  throws 
another  out  of  the  way,  and  finally  picks  up  the 
(ine  it  has  been  searching  for.  In  foundries, 
steel-mills,  ship-building  yards,  and  railroad  ma- 
chine-shops, the  big  electric  magnets  are  continu- 
ally working,  performing  jobs  of  a  difficult  na- 
ture that  were  formerly  done  by  hand,  or  by 
tackle  and  chain. 

When  the  lifting-magnets  were  first  introiluced 
in  our  big  mills,  it  was  urged  against  them  that 
there  was  always  the  danger  of  a  failing  current 
and  the  sudden  release  of  the  load,  when,  it  was 
feared,  serious  injuries  would  result  to  the  work- 
men by  the  fall.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
this  danger  is  not  to  be  greatly  feared.  Indeed, 
no  more  accidents  or  delays  have  been  caused  by 
a  failing  current  than  had  been  due  to  the  slip- 
ping of  chains  and  hooks.  In  handling  enormous 
weights  of  this  character,  there  is  always  present 
the  element  of  danger,  and  only  care  and  precau- 
tion can  eliminate  it  entirely.  The  rule  in  most 
shops  and  mills  is  that  no  workmen  shall  pass  or 
stand  under  the  heavy  loads  carried  by  cranes 
and  magnets. 

Electro-magnets  in  general  use  in  mills  and 
shops  differ  a  good  deal  in  design.  The  oldest 
and  most  popular  form  was  the  simple  horseshoe. 
This  type  has  proved  inadequate  for  plate-han- 
dling and  for  many  other  grades  of  work.  In 
the  effort  to  secure  the  most  efficient  design,  the 
round  magnet  was  developed,  which,  for  handling 
certain  kinds  of  compact  loads,  is  unsurpassed. 
But  experience  showed  that,  while  a  round  mag- 
net in  a  straight  pull  could  easily  lift  five  tons,  it 
was  incapable  of  picking  up  a  long,  thin  plate 
weighing  only  half  a  ton.  .A.s  a  result  of  this  ex- 
perience, the  engineers  designed  a  special  plate- 
handling  magnet. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  magnet  for 
lifting  heavy  weights  must  be  exact  and  accu- 
rate. Such  magnets  are  proof  against  heat  or 
cold,  and  there  is  practically  no  danger  of  acci- 
dental short-circuiting.  The  winding  of  the  coils 
is  the  most  expensive  part  of  the  construction  of 
the  giant  magnets.  In  the  round  type  of  magnet, 
there  may  be  as  high  as  three  thousand  turns  of 
wire,  weighing  approximately  220  pounds. 

Small  magnets  are  employed  by  manufacturing 
concerns  with  as  great  success  as  the  larger  ones 
are  used  in  the  mills  and  shops.  For  instance,  in 
needle    factories  small   magnets   are   used   at   the 
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end  of  the  working-day  for  cleaning  up  ihc  floors 
and  bc'iiciics.  The  niagnets  arc  passed  swiftly 
along  to  gather  up  all  the  small  particles  of  steel, 
broken  needles,  and  iron.  All  this  scrap  is  of 
value,  and  its  complete  sepa- 
ration from  ihc  dust  and 
dirt  of  the  shops  greatly  sim 
plifies  operations.  The  sauK- 
is  true  in  saw  factories  and 
in  shops  of  a  general  char- 
acter where  a  great  amount 
of  metal  is  being  cut  ami 
filed.  The  accumulation  of 
fine  particles  of  metal  is  con- 
siderable. Formerly,  this 
was  all  wasted  by  sweeping 
it  out  with  a  broom,  l)ut  to- 
day the  magnet  gathers  up 
everything,  from  the  finest 
filings  and  steel  shavings  to 
pieces  as  largo  as  the  fist. 

The  efliciency  of  our  manu- 
facturing shops  and  factories 
is  thus  greatly  promoted  by 
the  industrial  use  of  electro- 
magnets, and  their  applica- 
tion and  adaptation  to  new 
industries      increase      every 

year.     Small  magnets  are  also  employed  in   ex- 
tracting   particles    of    steel    and    iron    from    the 


eyes,  lungs,  and  body,  ami  some  notable  instances 
of  saving  life  are  set  down  to  its  credit. 

The  magnet  is  thus  a  wonderful  magician, 
capable  of  lifting  loads  weighing  many  tons,  or 
gathering  particles  of  metal  too  small  for  the  fin- 
gers to  i)ick  up  or  even  for  the  eye  to  detect.  It 
will  swing  gigantic  steel  plates  and  girders 
llirough  the  air  as  easily  as  a  child  handles  a  toy, 
iir  draw  from  the  eye  infinitesimal  specks  of 
iron  dust.  It  has  wonderful  fingers,  invisible  but 
remarkably  efficient,  that  can  separate  and  sort 
ores  and  metal  scrap  in  the  shop  or  foundry,  or, 
\\lien  needed,  extract  as  a  gentle  surgeon  the 
broken   points   of   a   dagger   or   needle    from   the 

bod\-.  tlKOUGE    IvrilEI.HERT   W'aI.SII. 

THE  ODD  OIL-DERRICKS  IN  RUMANIA 
I'iKlacsk  the  oil  industry  of  the  world  is  so  largely 
in  the  hands  of  American  capitalists,  many  per- 
sons in  the  United  Stales  have  gained  the  im- 
pression that  the  United  States  is  almost  the  sole 
source  of  oil-supply.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how- 
ever, there  are  rich  petroleum  resources  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe,  and  nowhere  more  con- 
spicuously than  in  Russia,  ,and  in  the  Balkan 
.States,  which  have  recently  been  the  scene  of  so 
disastrous  a  war.  It  is  predicted  that,  with  the 
increasing  uae  of  the  aiUomobile,  the  adoption  of 
oil-fuel  on  steamships  and  war-ships,  and  other 
recent  demands,  mankind  will  ere  long  be  driven 
to  develop  these  European  oil-fields  to  the  fullest 
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extent :  and,  indeed,  .American  business  men  have 
already  acquired  property  rights  in  many  foreign 
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oil-fields.  A  visitor  to  the  Rumanian  oil-fields  in 
the  Balkans  is  at  once  struck  by  the  marked  con- 
trast between  the  appearance  of  their  oil-derricks 
and  the  derricks  which  dot  the  average  oil-field 
in  the  United  States.  As  is  the  case  in  America, 
wood  is  largely  employed  in  the  construction  of 
these  Balkan  oil-derricks,  but  whereas  there  is 
followed  in  America  what  is  known  as  the  skel- 
eton-type of  construction,  these  foreign  towers 
are  much  more  solidly  built,  and,  consequently, 
more  massive  in  appearance. 

REAL  "DOGS  OF  WAR" 

Ix  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  notably  in  such  coun- 
tries as  France,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, dogs  are  compelled  to  take  life  much  more 
seriously  than  in  the  United  States.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Old  \\'orld  the  natural 
function  of  the  dog  is  that  of  a  draught-animal 
rather  than  a  playfellow  for  young  people.  The 
French  people  have  long  been  employing  them 
to  draw  carts  and  small  wagons.  Xow  they  have 
gone  a  step  farther,  and  have  actually  put  dogs 
to  work  in  their  army.  Real  "dogs  of  war"  they 
call  the  picked  animals  which  have  entered  upon 
a  military  career.  These  four-footed  soldiers 
have  been  enrolled  in  the  hospital  corps  of  the 
French  army,  and  their  work  will  be  to  assist 
the  doctors  and  the  Red  Cross  nurses  in  camp 
and  on  the  battle-field.  It  is  suspected  that  the 
always  ingenious  French  got  the  idea  from  the 
famous  dogs  of  St.  Bernard,  whose  work  in 
carrying  succor  to  storm-bound  travelers  in  the 
x-Mps  is  known  to  every  reader.  At  any  rate,  the 
newlv   enlisted   Red   Cross   dogs   of   the   French 


arm_\-  are  being  trained  to  carry  stinudants  to  the 
wounded;  to  search  out  injured  sordiers  and  lead 
doctors  or  nurses  to  the  scene ;  and  perform  other 
services  requiring  more  or  less  resource,  as  well 
as  to  act  as  messengers  for  the  surgeons,  and  to 
fetch  and  carry  bandages,  medicines,  etc.,  in  time 
of  emergency,  just  as  a  well-trained  American 
dog  lirings  his  master's  mail  or  newspaper. 


^'■BECAUSE  WE 
[want  to  KNOW" 


XoTE :  So  many  questions  are  received  that  we 
can  undertake  to  answer  in  these  pages  only 
those  of  unusual  or  general  interest.  Other  let- 
ters, containing  return  postage,  will  be  answered 
personally.  —  Editor. 

■WHY  HEATED  AIR  HAS  A  GLASSY  APPEARANCE 

UAKP.\RK,    ll.I.. 
Dkak  St.  Xichoi,.\s:    AVhy  does  the  air  above  a  fire  al- 
wavs  have  a  jieculiar  glassy  ajjjiearance  ? 
Your  interested  reader, 

Ikknk  a.  Kniciit. 

The  gases  ascending  from  tlic  fire  are  hot,  and 
also  are  not  of  the  same  composition  as  the  sur- 
rounding air,  and  hence  they  have  a  different  den- 
sity, and  the  light  from  the  things  that  are  looked 
at  through  these  gases  does  not  go  in  straight 
lines,  but  is  distorted,  or  ""refracted,"  in  coming  to 
us.  A  similar  thing  happens  wdien  one  looks 
through  ordinary  (not  plate)  glass  which  is  not 
perfectly  and  evenly  transparent.  — H.  L.  W. 
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WHY  WE  CAN  SEE  THE  CLOUDS 

DlNliKK,    Il.l.. 

Dkak  St.  Nicholas:  I  wish  that  you  houKI  answer  these 
(|UesliuMS  for  me.  Why  can  you  see  the  ch)Uils  ?  If  you 
can  see  the  clouds,  what  makes  some  white  and  some  black? 
When  they  are  black  in  the  sky,  why  are  n't  they  black  in 
the  form  of  mist  down  here  ? 

Your  interested  reader,      Martha  Stii.es  (age  9). 

"Why  can  you  see  the  clouds?"    If  the  clouds 
were  backed  against  a  sky  of  precisely  the  same 

linl   am!  enlur.  we  would  liardlv    noliee  llieiii  any 


they  black  when  in  the  form  of  mist  down  here?" 
Sometimes  a  misty  day  is  very  dark  because  the 
fog,  or  mist,  is  very  thick,  and  hut  little  sunlight 
can  shine  through  it.  If  a  cloud  were  hrought 
down  to  the  earth's  surface,  or  were  formed  .il 
the  earth's  surface,  it  would  be  called  a  mist.  .\ 
cloud  that  is  formed  high  above  the  earth,  and 
floats  along  horizontally  until  it  envelops  a  tall 
mountain,  may  be  spoken  of  as  a  mist  by  the 
peiiiile  who  arc   in   it  on   the  momilain   side,  but 
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more  than  \vc  would  in  a  dark  night  over  the 
ocean.  We  must  have  a  background  of  some 
other  color,  or  tint,  to  see  the  clouds  or  anything 
else.  It  is  by  reason  of  the  contrast  between  the 
clouds  and  the  background  that  we  perceive  them. 

"If  you  can-  see  the  clouds,  what  makes  some 
white  and  some  black?"'  Over  the  ocean  or  a 
broad  forest,  when  there  is  no  light  around  us  to 
shine  upward,  we  can  only  see  the  clouds  (except 
thunder-clouds  with  lightning)  by  reason  of  any 
light  that  may  shine  through  thein  from  above, 
such  as  the  stars,  the  moon,  or  the  sun ;  but  the 
middle  portion  of  a  cloud  is  very  thick,  and  it 
looks  dark  to  us  because  the  sunlight  cannot  pene- 
trate through  it,  while  it  can  penetrate  through 
the  edges  of  the  cloud,  and  those  look  lighter,  and 
even  white.  The  beautiful  cirrus,  or  "feathery," 
clouds  are  high  above  us  and  thin,  so  that  they 
look  white  because  the  sunlight  shines  through 
them.  Even  the  earth  itself  is  very  bright  when 
lighted  up  with  the  sunshine,  and  its  light  reflects 
upward  against  the  lower  sides  of  the  clouds,  and 
helps  to  make  them  brighter. 

"When  clouds  are  black  in  the  sky,  why  are  n't 


will  be  called  a  cloud  by  those  higher  up  on  the 
mountain  who  look  do'cii  u|)on  it.  and  also  by 
those  far  down  lin'  niounlain  when  thev  look  up 
at  it.-C.  A. 

the  southern  cross 

Om.vja,  Cuha. 
Df.ar  Sr.  N'irnoi.As:   Will  yuii  please  tell  me  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  see  the  southern  cross  in  the  eastern  part  of  Cuba, 
and  what  time  of  the  year  and  d.ay  it  is  visible? 
Yours  very  truly, 

UuKoTHV  Elizabeth  Cari  kr. 

The  entire  southern  cross  would  be  above  the 
horizon  when  on  the  meridian  — the  imaginary 
line  in  the  heavens  vvhicli  the  sun  crosses  at  noon 
—  at  any  point  in  Cuba.  It  would  be  higher  u])  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island. 

In  the  first  part  of  April,  it  would  be  on  the 
meridian  at  about  eleven  p.m.,  and  earlier  each 
month  by  two  hours.  The  entire  cross  will  be 
above  the  horizon  at  any  place  whose  latitude  is 
less  than  +34°.  The  southern  cross,  however,  is 
a  great  disappointment,  as  there  are  only  three 
bright  stars  in  it,  and  it  takes  a  cubist  artist  to 
see  the  cross!  — E.  E.  Barnard. 
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Again  the  prose  contiibutiuns  and  the  i)hotugra|ih-.  leu'l 
the  van,  as  they  did  last  month  ;  and  again  it  is  ditificnh  to 
say  wliether  tlie  wielders  of  tlie  ])en  or  of  the  camera  can 
claim  the  palm  of  victory,  because  of  the  very  close  coni- 
]ietition  between  their  contributions,  both  as  to  numbers 
and  quality.  Among  the  manuscripts  sent  us  under  the 
title  "  My  Favorite  Bit  of  History,"  there  are  several  little 
stories  that  League  members  will  not  soon  forget ;  and 
they  will  remember  just  as  long  several  of  the  jihotographic 
gems  bearing  the  legend  "  In  the  Sunshine."  Let  us  be 
content,  therefore,  to  rejoice  with  equal  pride  in  the  clever 
touch  and  the  practised  eyeof  our  young  League  comrades 
who  have  achieved  for  us  so  fine  a  series  of  contributions — 
whether  the  individual  offering  be  a  "mental  picture  "  visu- 
alized in  words,  or  an  actual  bit  of  nature  caught  and  im- 
prisoned for  us  by  the  magic  swiftness  of  the  lens. 


riiough  fewer  in  number  than  last  month,  the  drawings 
included  quite  a  number  that  were  very  skilfully  handled 
and  also  very  ingenious  in  design.  A  fair  proportion  of 
them,  moreover,  displayed  that  sense  of  humor,  in  our  young 
artists,  of  which  the  entire  League  is  proud. 

.\nd  that  reminds  us  of  the  joke  unintentionally  per|ie- 
trated  by  Si'.  XlcnoL.^s  itself  on  page  380  of  the  February 
number,  where  the  statement  is  made  in  cold  print  that 
the  "  competition  for  foreign  members  will  close  on  Feb- 
ruary jof/i  ".'  The  League  young  folk  residing  or  travel- 
ing abroad  will  testify  that  we  always  strive  to  allow  the 
utmost  limit  of  time  for  their  contributions  to  cross  the 
ocean.  And  we  must  confess  that,  this  once — through  a 
mistake  which  caught  both  editor  and  proof-reader  nap- 
ping— we  have  even  extended  the  calendar  itself  in  belialf 
of  (jur  far-awav  Leaguers! 


PRIZE-WINNERS,  COMPETITION  No.   170 

In  making  the  awanU.  c<  uulibutMrs'  ages  are  considered. 

PROSE.     Cold  badges,  John  K.  Stafford  (age  14).  .\ew  ^^M■k;  Eunice  Eddy  (age  16).  New  \(,rk. 

Silver  badges,  Douglas  C.  Abbott  (age  14),  Canada;     Elsie  Teihune  (age  16),  New  Jersey;     Elsie  Baum  (age   13), 

New  Jersey. 

VERSE.     Cold  badge,  Grace  C.  Freese  (age  15),  Massadiu-eiis. 

Silver  badges,  Mary  Pangman  (age  13),  Canada;   Cora  Louise  Butterfield  (age  13),  Mississiiipi. 

DRAWINGS.     Silver  badges,  H.  B.  Estrada  (age   17).  Cuba;  Paulyne  F.  May  (age  17),  Xew  York;  Harlan  Hubbard 

(age  13),   Kentucky. 

PHOTOGRAPHS.     Cold  ba.lge-..  Patrino  M.  Colis  (age  i6k  New  \  ,,il,;    Marie  L.  Sanderson  (age  16),  Connecticut. 

Silver  badges,  J.  Freeman  Lincoln  (age  13),  Xew  Jersey;     Sibyl  Weymouth  lage  141.  Massachusetts;     Whitney  N. 

Seymour  (age  12),  Wisconsin;   John  Boyd  (age  10),  (Jregon;    Philys  Stringer  (age  14),  Minnesota. 

PUZZLE-MAKING,     (iold  badge.  Margaret  Spaulding  (age  12),  Massachusetts. 

Silver  badge,  Helen  Morton  (age  I  J).  Massachusetts. 
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SI:NSH1NK.  liV    SIBYL    WI'XMlHTH,     AGE    I4. 

(SILVEK   BADGE.) 
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NICHOLAS  i,K\nrF 
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A  TALE  OF  THE  SNOW 

IIY    GRAIK    C.    FRKKSK    (iMiK    15) 

(Gold  liailfic.     Silver  Hadt/c  uon  .tfril.  19IS) 
Ui'WAkn  the  wi'ary  straiiKir  loiKil, 

ThinkiiiK  ladi   slip   his  last. 
Whin,  sudiltnl)-.  like  a  fury  l>nrsl 

Thi-  .inyry.  r.ij;iiin  blast. 
Uliiiilly  he  slaKKered  a  moineiit  about. 

Then,  sinking  to  the  snow. 
He  shouted  with  all  his  niiijht  lor  1k1|). 

For  he  could  no  longer  yo. 

I'neasily  the  monk  j^azed  forth 

Into  the  storm  so  drear. 
When,  suddenly  out  from  the  night  he  heard, 

"Help,   help!   help!"  loud  and  clear. 
Quickly  he  loosened  a  St.   Bernard, 
.\nd  sent  him  on  the  way  : 
"For  hard  will  it  fare  with  the  traveler." 
Said  he.  "if  \\-e  delay." 

The  wind  chilled  the  wanderer  through  ;ind 
through, 

.\nd  stung  his  h.'inds  and  face ; 
Exhausted,  he  gasped,  "Oh,  must  I  die 

In  such  a  lonely  place? 
But  what  is  this  which  comes — a  dog? 

My  fate  is  not  so  hard,^ 
God  bless  the  kind  hearts  who  h.ave  sent  me  help. 

.And  the  dogs  of  St.  Bernard  !" 


IN    7HK    sr.VSHINE.  IIV    I'ATKINO 
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MY  F.WORITE   BIT  OF  HISTORY 

BY   JOHN    K.   STAFFORD    (aCK    14) 

(Gold  Badjie.     Silver  liadi/e  icon  February,  i<)is) 
I.\   the   little   town  of   Sinipach,   northwest   of  Lucerni. 
one  of  the  most  noble  deeds  in  history  to(5k  place. 

On  July  9,  1386.  the  Swiss  peasant  folk,  desperali 
because  of  the  treachery  and  cruelty  inflicted  on  them 
by  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria,  banded  together  at  Sem- 
pach,  and  now  were  bravely  but  timidly  facing  the 
superb  .Austrian  phalanx.  Do  what  they  could,  the 
freedom-longing  peasants'  most  frantic  cfiforts  to  break 
that  serried  line  of  spears  were  vain.  At  last,  in 
despair,  they  fell  back. 

All  Switzerland's  bright  hope  of  freedom  and  justice 
seemed  doomed.  But  though  despairing, -the  Swiss  helil 
their  ground  and  waited, — waited  for  that  something 
which   told   them  a  cause  as  just  as  theirs   would   not, 


could  n()t  die  so  I'.'tsily.  nor  could  liberty  lon.ger  be 
denied  the  longing  Swiss. 

A  simple  peasant,  Arnold  von  Winkelried  by  name, 
saw  liberty's  cause  was  lost  to  Switzerland  unless- — 
unless — 

Su<Idenly  he  darted  forward,  his  arms  extended  wide, 
straiirht    into   tin-   wonrU-ring   Anstri;m    phnl.-mx.      "^T:^ke 


.IIIM  in     WIUIM.V    N.     SI'VMolK-, 
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way  for  liberty!"  he  cried,  ;iiul.  gr.-isping  ten  spe;irs, 
plunged  them  Iriumphanlly  deep  in  his  briast.  stag- 
gered, and  fell,  in  death  \ictorious. 

Swifth'.  before  this  breach  could  bi-  (illi-d.  the  Swiss, 
incited  to  their  utmost  ^■alo^  by  Winkelried's  unselfish 
devotion,  rushed  over  this  hero's  expiring  body,  and, 
inspired,  co^npletely  routed  the  Austrians.  who  never 
again  g.'tined  any  control  over  Switzerland. 

Thus  was  Winkelried's  beloved  .Switzerland  forever 
freed  by  his  immortal  sacrifice. 

MY   FANOKiri/:   BIT  OF  HISTORY    . 
i;v  nofCi-AS  c.  auhott  (agk  14) 
(Silver  Badije) 
Ai.riiuLiiii    I   am   a  Canadian   and  proud  of  the   fact.   I 


think  that  in\-  f.-i\nri*f  h' 


'f  lii-^lrtrx'  i>^  the  storv  of  the 


'IN    Till-;    SLNSIIINi:. 


IIV    MAIi<".AKI--T    M. 
ONOI;    MI-:Mlti;K-.) 


MORTON,    ACK    15. 


winter  encami)inent  of  the  American  army  at  Valley 
Forge.  What  a  picture  of  the  triumph  of  patriotism 
over  neglect  and  want — of  principle  over  physical  suf- 
fering— and  of  supreme  .self-sacrifice  that  name  brings 
before  one's  mind  ! 

The   encampment    at    N'alley    Forge    was   chosen    after 
much    deliberation,    but    Washington    finally    determined 
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to  make  his  camp  for  the  winter  there,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  in  a  position  to  protect  both  the  country  and 
his  stores. 

On  Dccemlier  17.  1777,  the  troops  reached  Valley 
I'or.ije.  The  iie.xt  day  had  been  appointed  by  Congress 
as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving,  therefore  the  troops  re- 
mained in  their  quarters,  and  divine  service  was  held  in 
the  different  divisions  by  the  chaplains,  hymns  of  praise 
arising  from  men  who,  to  all  appearances,  had  nothing 
to  look  forward  to  or  be  thankful  for,  except  colrl. 
famine,  and  nakedness. 

The  next  day,  work  was  commenced  on  the  huts,  and 
in  a  short  time,  a  log  city  of  over  a  thousand  rude 
dwellings  had  sprung  up.  .Ml  through  that  long  winter 
these  troops  endured  untold  privations  of  hun.ger  and 
cold,  often  going  without  food  for  days  at  a  time,  when 
but  for  the  neglect  and  indifference  of  Congress  their 
wants  might  easily  have  been  relieved  ;  yet  throu.^h  all 
they  remained  true  to  their  country  and  their  leader. 
Thus  passed  the  long,  severe  winter,  but  at  last  spring 
with  its  warm  days  came,  and  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  the  suffering  troops,  who  were  further  encouraged 
by  the  news  of  Burgoyne's  defeat  at  Saratoga. 

This  bit  of  history  inipresses  me  as  being  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  true  patriotism  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  SNOW 

BY    M.^RY   PANGM.AN    (.4GE    I3) 

{Silver  Badije) 
Whispering,  murmuring,  whispering. 

Telling  of  Christmas  joys: 
Breathing  of  stockings  filled  full  to  tlie  brim, 

For  good  little  girls  and  boys. 

Whispering  of  parties  and  dances. 

Of  skating,  and  sledding,  and  glee  : 
Of  great,  round,  brown,  hoUy-decked  puddings. 

And  Christmas  trees  wondrous  to  see. 


'in   the    SL:.\SH1.NE."       HV    MARiK    L.    .SANUtKbO.N,    AGE    16. 
(GOLD   BADGE.      sn.VER   BADGE   WON   FED.,   1912.) 


Fluttering,  fluttering  downward. 
Covering  the  earth  with  a  veil  ; 

Making  great  ramparts  of  whiteness. 
Though  they  're  so  tiny  and  frail. 

Softly  the  moonlight  shines  on  them. 
Turning  to  silver  each  one. 

Sleep  !     For  w'ith  them  on  the  morrow, 
Vou  will  ha\e  frolic  and  fun. 


"IN     1  H  1;    SI   N  s  M  1  N  r 
SCHKi'liDKK'.     f 


MV   FAVORITE   BIT  OF  HISTORV 

BY    EUNICE   EDDY     (Ac;E    16) 

{Cold  Badge.  Silver  Badge  leon  Xorciiiher,  1913) 
.\bout  two  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  Christ,  there 
was  born  in  Patara,  Greece,  a  little  blue-eyed  b.aby.  His 
father  and  mother  named  him  "Xikolaos,"  and  from 
his  babyhood  he  was  greatly  beloved  by  his  playmates 
and  friends.  He  had  a  loving,  generous  heart  and  an 
uncon(|iicralile  courage.     When  he  grew  to  be  a  man,  he 

was  ordained  as  a  bishop. 
Having  a  great  deal  of 
money  left  to  him.  he 
decided  to  give  it  all 
away,  and  not  selfishly 
keep  it.  So  when  he 
heard  of  a  friend  who 
was  in  trouble,  he  went 
by  night  to  his  house  and 
threw  a  bag  of  gold  in 
at  the  window.  He  did 
this  three  times  before 
he  was  discovered.  Then, 
afterward,  when  poor 
people  found  mysterious 
gifts  left  at  their  houses 
in  the  night,  they  said 
that  it  was  Saint  Nich- 
olas who  brought  them. 

.\nd  so  this  kindly 
man,  this  Greek  saint, 
called  by  the  Germans 
"Saint  Nicolaus,"  from 
which  we  get  our  "Santa 
Clans,"  is  the  person 
whose  memory  little 
children  all  over  the  world  honor  every  Christmas  time, 
and  whom  they  e.xpect  to  come  down  the  chimney  and 
put  good  things  in  their  stockings.  The  Russians,  the 
Lapps,  and  the  rest  of  the  northern  people  lo\'e  him  as 
much  as  the  eastern  people  do. 

But  now,  in  these  days,  a  message,  as  full  of  good 
cheer  as  this  kind  Greek  saint,  comes  not  only  at  the 
Christmas  time,  but  every  month  in  the  year,  to  make 
ihe  children  happy,  even  as  this  hero  did — and  this 
message  of  fun  and  jollity  is  none  other  than  S.mnt 
Nicholas. 


MV  FAVORITE   BIT  OF  HISTORY 

BV    DORKIS   ELISABETH    PADGH.VM    (AGE    I5) 

The  battle  of  Gettysburg,  in  July,  1S63,  the  greatest 
contest  ever  fought  on  American  soil,  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Federal  army.  Great  was  the  loss  of 
life.  Fifty  thousand  was  the  number  of  dead  and  in- 
jured men.  There  on  the  ground  where  they  had  fought 
so  bravely,  the  dead  were  buried. 

On  November  19  of  the  same  year,  a  great  multitude 
assembled  ort  that  same  battle-field  and  burying-ground, 
to  witness  its  dedication  as  a  national  cemetery. 

Many  of  those  who  had  come  to  the  dedication  had 
loved  ones  who  had  fought  on  that  field.  .\11  minds 
were  filled  with  serious  thoughts. 

Edward  Everett,  the  well-known  orator,  delivered  a 
long  and  brilliant  oration.  Then  .Abraham  Lincoln 
spoke  to  the  people.  He  deeply  felt  the  intensity  of  the 
moment.  -As  he  said,  "We  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brave 
men  living  and  dead  who  struggled  here  have  conse- 
crated it  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract." 

When  Lincoln  spoke,  he  thought  of  the  brave  soldiers 
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who  had  marched  into  the  very  (ace  ul  ileaih.  ihe 
homes  that  had  been  wrecked,  and  of  the  country  still  in 
the  throes  of  war.  In  a  few  words  he  made  the  people 
see  that  he  understood  and  that  he  sympathized  with 
I  hem. 

A  noted  Englishman  recently  said  that  Lincoln's  Get- 
tyslnir;,'  address  is  the  "greatest  masterpiece  in  oratory 
of  the  last  half-century." 


'IN    THK    SirNSHlNF 


(HONOIi    Mi:.Mr.ER  ) 


MY  F.-\VORlTE   BIT  OF  HISTORY 

BY   BL.\.NCIIE   F.    MOORE    (.\GE    I4) 

It  was  on  March  6.  1836.  that  my  favorite  bit  of  his- 
tory occurred.  Before  daybreak  of  that  day.  the  Mex- 
icans, who  had  been  in  the  town  of  San  Antonio  since 
February  2,1.  surrounded  the  Alamo.  The  infantry 
were  supplied  with  crowbars  and  ladders  for  scaling  the 
walks.  They  were  followed  by  the  cavalry,  who  were  to 
shoot  any  man  who  tried  to  turn  back.  As  the  sun 
arose,  a  bugle  blast,  the  signal  for  battle,  rang  out. 
Then  the  Mexicans,  some  five  thousand  in  number,  ad- 
vanced upon  the  fort. 

The  little  band  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-two  heroes 
within  was  well  supplied  with  weapons,  but  their  am- 
munition was  scarce.  Their  courage,  however,  was 
great.  When  the  Mexicans  planted  their  ladders  and 
tried  to  ascend,  they  were  driven  back  with  a  volley  of 
cannon  and  musket-shots.  Again  they  tried,  and  again 
they  were-  driven  back.     They  hesitated  before  attenipt- 
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ing  a  third  time,  but  Santa  Anna,  their  leader,  and  the 
cav.alry  drove  them  forward.  This  time  they  swarmed 
up  the  ladders  by  hundreds.  But  the  Texans  slew  those 
who  came  first,  and  they  fell  backward,  crushing  all 
beneath  them. 

So  far,  not  a  Texan  had  been  killed  :  but  there  was 
only   a   handful   of   them   compared   with   the    Mexican 


host.  Then.  loo.  Ihcy  were  exhausted  from  the  eleven 
days  of  constant  w;itchfulness  which  they  had  had  since 
the  Mexicans  had  been  in  the  town. 

.As  the  Mexicans  again  scaled  the  walls,  the  Texans 
were  overpowered,  and  one  after  another  of  the  brave 
heroes  fell.  Now  Travis — now  Bonham — and  now 
Bowie.  Every  man  was  slain.  But  not  one  gave  up. 
Each  fought  until  he  lay  lifeless  on  the  bloody  floor. 
"Thermopylas  had  its  messenger  of  defeat,  but  the 
.\lamo  had  none." 


MY  FAVORITE  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

BY    HLSIK    TERHU.NE    (.VGE    1 6) 

(Sik'er  Badge) 
The  bit  of  history  that  I  Io\'e  is  connected  with  a  small 
lad  who  has  thou.uhtful.  black  eyes  and  a  bunch  of 
ebon  hair.  \\"e  see  him  walking  dow'n  a  country  road. 
Hehind  him  are  the  gates  of  Genoa,  his  first  place  of 
learning,  gleaming  whitcly  in  the  sunlight.  Towers  of 
temples  and  spires  rise  to  the  coppery  sky.  We  leave 
him  gathering  knowledge  of  the  studies  of  astronomy 
and  the  sea,  which  he  loved. 

We    next    spy    him    on    a   small    sailing   vessel    on   the 
way  to  the  Canary  Islands.     He  sits  in  the  cabin  exam- 


IHE   SirXSHINE.  BY    EASTON    B.    NOHI. 

(honor    ME^[B^R.) 


ining  a  chart.  He  is  downhearted  after  his  fruitless 
attempt  to  obtain  vessels  for  his  exploration  voyage. 
He  folds  up  his  chart  slowly,  leans  his  forehead  on  his 
|ialm,  closes  his  eyes,  and  thinks — thinks — thinks. 

Many  years  pass.  Cohimbus  is  not  young,  but  is  still 
courageous.  Xow  sometfiing  else  shines  from  his  eyes. 
It  is  joy.  He  is  standing  on  the  shore.  Grouped  around 
him  are  priests,  townfolk.  and  nobles,  some  still  laugli- 
ing  at  his  idea.  Columbus  looks  his  farewell,  then  is 
rowed  to  the  ship.  The  day  is  sultry,  and,  as  they  leave 
the  city  of  Palos.  they  can  see  red.'  yellow,  and  spark- 
ling beams  on  the  shore  now  fading. 

It  is  midnight.  A  storm  is  rolling  from  the  west. 
The  lightning  reveals  three  ships  on  the  ocean.  The 
cries  of  the  frightened  and  angry  sailors  mingle  with 
the  growling  thunder  like  spirits  from  the  deep.  On 
one  of  the  ships  stands  Coluiu'ous.  He  kneels  upon  the 
deck  and  prays  silently: 

"Help  me!     Oh,  save  me  to  live  my  dream!" 

Several  days  later,  he  steps  upon  the  shore  with  his 
crew,  a  thankful,  happy  man. 

Another  scene  shows  to  us  prosperous  .America,  and 
I  sit  here  writing  amid  the  luxuries  of  our  great  natioa 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  SNOW 

BY    LICILE   It.    QU.^KRV    (aCE    i6) 

Over  the  country  and  over  the  town, 
Lazily,  gently,  the  snow  falls  down  ; 
All  through  the  day  and  into  the  night. 
Making  the  landscape  pure  and  white. 

Under  its  weight  the  trees  bow  low. 
Sway  in  the  soft  breeze  to  and  fro  ; 
Then,  when  the  snow-storm-clouds  are  past. 
The  moon  shines  out  in  the  sky  at  last. 


r.^  V 


"a    HBADISG    FOR   APRIL."      BY    EDWIN   GILL,    ACE    I4. 


Bright  are  the  gleams  that  touch  the  earth. 
Waking  the  snowflakes  into  mirth. 
Tenderly  giving  them  each  a  ki-ss. 
And  the  song  that  the  snowfi.'ikes  sing  is  this; 

"Out  of  the  sky  that  is  soft  and  gray. 
Out  of  the  clouds  have  we  come  to-day; 
Winter  is  hard  for  the  flowers  and  grass. 
We  'II  keep  them  safe;  and  the  cold  will  pass. 

Pureness  and  brightness  to  earth  we  bring. 
As  we  cover  the  trees  and  everything; 
All  is  whiteness,  where'er  we  go. 
For  we  are  the  starry  flakes  of  snow." 

MY  F.WORITE  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

BV    ELSIE    BAUM    (AGE    I3) 

(Silzcr  Badge) 
As   I  sit  with  an  open  "Histqry  of  France"  in  my  lap. 
in  fancy  I  live  over  again  the  story  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

Before  me  arises  a  room  in  the  home  of  a  peasant  of 
Domreniy.  Around  the  oaken  table  sit  men,  prominent 
personages  in  the  little  community. 

Bitterly  they  talk  of  the  sufferings  of  the  people  at 
the  hands  of  the  English,  who  are  now  the  masters  of 
France;  of  the  beautiful  country,  once  blooming,  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  now  barren,  deserted,  and  given 
over  to  the  hands  of  the  English  plunderers.  Furiously 
they  rage  against  the  weakling  king,  who,  oblivious  of 
the  miseries  of  his  people,  forgets  the  shame  of  the 
retreat  in  pleasure  and  feasting. 

But  they  regard  as  insane  the  tall,  dark-eyed  girl 
who  declares  that  God  has  instructed  her  to  deliver 
France. 

But  her  gentle  tact  and  firmness  succeed,  not  only  in 
convincing  them,  but  even  King  Charles,  who  gives  her 
an  army. 

With  a  heaven-inspired  courage  and  strength,  she 
sweeps  the  enemy  before  her  till  she  reaches  Orleans. 


There,  after  a  long  battle,  she  delivers  Orleans. 

Then  triumphantly  crowning  the  dauphin,  she  leads 
her  army  forth  to  victorious  battle  in  the  Compiegne, 
and  delivers  France. 

But,  alas!  she  herself  is  captured  by  treachery  and 
sold  to  the  English. 

Now  the  scene  changes.  I  see  her  before  the  merci- 
less tribunal,  who,  after  a  brutal  trial,  failing  to  And 
any  real  guilt,  fix  a  pretended  charge  on  her,  and  con- 
demn her  to  be  burned  alive. 

Bravely  she  hears  her  sentence,  for  she  still  has  faith 
in  her  Maker.  Uncomplaining  she  goes  to  the  stake, 
unmindful  of  the  jeers  of  the  people. 

As  the  fire  creeps  up  around  her  girlish  form,  her  lips 
move  in  prayer.  Nearer  and  nearer  come  the  flames, 
and,  still  trusting  in  God,  she  dies. 

I  look  up.  my  eyes  wet  with  tears.  Once  more  I  am 
in  the  twentieth  century. 

But  oh,  Joan  of  Arc,  your  name  shall  be  a  bright 
light  in  history  until  courage,  loyalty,  and  piety  shall 
cease  to  be  respected. 

MY  FAVORITE  BIT  OF  HISTORY 
(The  Gettysburg  Speech) 

BY    OSCAR    BLATTER    (aGE    1 3) 

About  four  months  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg,  a 
party  of  men  left  Washington.  Among  them  was  a  tall, 
thin  figure,  fully  six  feet  in  height.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
for  it  was  he,  was  on  his  way  to  the  battle-field  of  Get- 
tysburg, to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  dedicating  that 
spot. 

As  the  train  moved  swiftly  along,  Lincoln  was  think- 
ing of  the  spcecfi  he  was  to  make  the  following  day. 
Now  and  then,  he  would  write  a  few  words,  and  then 
again  would  fall  into  deep  thought. 

As  he  gazed  about  the  car,  his  glance  fell  on  the 
distinguished  orator,  Mr.  Edward  Everett.  Lincoln  felt 
quite  discouraged  when  he  thought  of  the  stirring  sen- 
tences of  this  man  compared  with  his  own,  so  he  put 
his  paper  and  pencil  into  his  pocket. 


Pi  I  L.    ■•"- 
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(HONOR    MEMBER.) 

The  next  morning,  about  eleven  o'clock,  he  was 
seated  on  a  great  platform  before  a  multitude  of  people. 
Soon  Mr.  Everett  began  his  part  of  the  ceremonies. 
He  spoke  of  the  terrible  war  they  were  engaged  in,  and 
of  his  hopes  for  the  future.  As  Lincoln  listened,  he 
felt  more  disappointed  than  ever. 

When  Mr.  Everett  had  ended,  there  was  a  deafening 
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applause.  When  the  tumult  had  subsided,  Lincoln  rose 
and  came  forward. 

As  he  began  to  speak,  the  crowd  hung  breathless  on 
his  words.     They  did  not  want  to  miss  a  word. 

But  soon  it  was  ended.  Not  a  shout  was  given  or  a 
hand  lifted  to  applaud.  Lincoln  returned  to  his  seat 
thinking  his  speech  was  a  failure,  and  it  nearly  broke 
his  heart.  But  as  we  know,  and  he  found  out  after- 
ward, he  had  made  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  re- 
corded in  history. 


"helping."      by    FREDERICK    W.    AGNEW,   AGE    l6. 

MY  FAVORITE  BIT  OF  HISTORY 

BY    SALLY   THOMPSON    (AGE    13) 

I  THINK  that  one  of  the  most  interesting  battles  in  the 
world's  history  is  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leon- 
idas,  with  his  bra\'e  three  hundred  Spartans  and  seven 
hundred  allies,  defended  so  gallantly  the  pass  against 
Xerxes,  the  Persian  king,  who  had  many  thousands  of 
soldiers. 

The  Greeks'  religious  scruples  prevented  them  from 
postponing  the  Olympian  games  which  were  held  every 
fourth  year  in  honor  of  Zeus :  but  no  scruples  pre- 
vented them  from  leaving  Leonidas  with  only  a  few 
men  to  guard  the  pass  and  keep  back  the  Persians, 
whose  coming  might  mean  slavery  for  Greece.  All 
Greece  was  endangered  by  Persia,  and  if  the  pass  were 
captured,  the  country  would  be  open  to  the  invaders. 


HELPING. 


ESTRADA,    AGE    I7,       (SILVER    UAUGE.) 


Every  one  knows  how  the  Persians  were  kept  back 
for  two  days,  and  how  Ephialtes,  "the  Judas  of  Greece," 
revealed  to  Xer.xes  the  way  across  the  mountain  to  the 
rear  of  Leonidas,  and  so  prevented  him  from  holding 
the  pass ;  and  how  the  little  army  of  three  hundred 
with  seven  hundred  of  the  allies  would  not  betray  their 
trust,  preferring  death  ;  and  how  they  were  every  one 
slain  by  the  Persians'  spears. 

Not  far  from  the  place  where  these  brave  men  fell, 
there  stands  a  statue  with  the  inscription : 

Stranger,    the  tidings  to  the  Spartans  tell. 
That  here,  obeying  their  commands,  we  fell. 


This  battle  proves  Spartan  valor  and  faithfulness ; 
and  Leonidas,  with  his  brave  three  hundred,  has  won 
for  Sparta  a  name  in  history  never  to  be  forgotten. 

A  SONG  OF  THE  SNOWFLAKES 

BY    CORA    LOUISE    BUTTERFIELD    (AGE    I3) 

(Silver  Badge) 
How  can  I  sing  of  the  snowflakes 

Falling  on  spruce  and  pines. 
While  I  sit  here  in  Mississippi, 

Where  the  summer  sun  still  shines? 

How  can  I  sing  of  the  heavens 

Banked  with  clouds  of  gray, 
When  they  're  smiling  softly  upon  me, 

As  blue  as  they  are  in  May? 

How  can  I  sing  of  winter 

With  the  sun  "gone  out  of  sight," 

When  it  's  shining  down  upon  me 
So  lovely,  and  warm,  and  bright? 

Ah,  no !  a  song  of  the  snowflakes 

Can  never  be  sung  by  me  ; 
For  down  here  in  Mississippi, 

'T  is  always  summer,  you  see. 


"a   heading   for    APRIL."      BY   PAULYNE    F.    MAY,    AGE    17. 
(SILVER    BADGE.) 

THE  ROLL  OF- HONOR 

No.  I.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  would  have  been  used  had  space 
permitted. 

No.  2.     A  list  of  those  whose  work  entitles  them  to  encouragement. 
Dorothy  M.  Robathan  Hyman  Rlendelow 
Dorothy  Levy  Curnelius  A.  Shell 

Eliza  A.  Peterson  Kebecca  Offner 

Mary  Q.  Richmond        Mabelle  Teller 
Elmaza  Fletcher 
John  T.  Opie 
Esther  R.  Hayes 
Mildred  Kadow 
Winifred  Birkett 


PROSE,  I 

Elizabeth  B.  Lortng 
Lucy  O.  Lewton 
Elizabeth  N.  Dale 
Griffith  M.  Harsh 
D.  B.  Newkirk 
Ruth  Schmidt 
Edith  Sise 


Robert  Henry  Raid,  Jr.  Esther  J.  Lowell 


Waller  B.  Lister 
Adrian  Spencer 
Mary  Hallock 
Daniel  B.  Benscoter 
Josephine  Fellows 
C.  Rosalind  Holmes 
Carrol  T.  Mitchell 
William  vom  Cleff 
Eileen  Creelman 
Lavinia  Janes 
Elizabeth  'I'alley 
Beulah  Zimmerman 
Raymond  Ray 
Agnes  Nolan 
Mead  Treadwell 
Dorothy  Woolcott 
Charlotte  Waller 
Ruth  Hooper 
Julian  L.  Ross 
Elizabeth  Helmer 
Martha  Eiseman 
Dorothy  V.  Fuller 
Alfred  S.  Valentine 
MabN.  Barber 
Eleanur  Buwman 


Hettie  J.  Pritchard 
Kathryn  French 
Marion  Ellet 
Lois  Hopkins 

PROSE.  2 


(Jladys  Dingledine 
Francis  P.  Squibb 
Justin  Andrews 
Edith  Culver 
Helen  Beeman 
Susan  Appel 
Cyota  Rigdon' 
Mayme  E.  Reed 
Laura  Morris 
Roberta  S.  Jennings 
Mary  K.  Jacobs 

VERSE,  t 


Annetta  B.  Stainton 

Nell  Hiscox 

Reba  Goldstine 

Florence  Temple 

Alma  Rosenzi 

Elsie  Daubert 

Cornelia  Felix 

Mary  Landrus 

Florence  Fraim 

Mira  Bowles 

Helen  Bull 

William  P.  Whitney 

Patrick  T.  L.  Putnam    Mary  B.  Closson 

Mary  Wright  Aher,  Jr.  Catherine  Rapp 

Huston  Murdock  Peggy  Norris 

Constance  Dreyfus         Madeline  Buzzell 

Lindsay  Thompson         Linda  Van  Norden 

Bessie  Rosenman  Ruth  M.  Paine_ 


Eleanor  Johnson 
Frances  Riker 
Francesca  W.  Moffat 
Dorothy  P.  Petgen 
Jessie  M.  Thompson 
Nell  Adams 
Thelma  Stillson 
Florence  W.  Towle 
Elsie  L.  Lustig 
Constance  C  Ling 
Isabel  Scott 
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Beih  Lyon 
Donald  Kennedy 
K.  H.  Chapin 
Robert  Marc 
Margaret  Bliss 
Montgomery  Knight 
fr'dward  S.  Watson 
James  A.  G. 
Campbell,  .Ir. 


Sarah  F.  Borock 
Catherine  K.  Cook 
Hildegarde  Hallidny 
Lucy  Swallow 
Margaret  C.  Bland 
Elizabeth   Roy 
Mariun  McMillan 

VERSE,  2 

Helen  Schoening 
Arthur  D.  Lionberger 
Lazare  Cbernoff 
Elira  S.  Morion 
Lillian  Rhodes 
Pauline  Lyles 
Lucile  Kapp 
Virginia  Palmer 
Austin  W.  West 
Elizabeth  Carter 
Mildred  Aaron 
Margaret  Thomas 
Thercse  Roscnstcin 
Ethelyn  B.  Crusel 
Edith  S.  Hojihan 
Winifred  Fletcher 
Marie  L.  Miiriedas 
Bessie  Kadlofsky 
Isidore  Hetfand 
Julia  Fox 
Carol  Klink 
Sydney  R.  McLean 
Theresa  Winsor 
Elizabeth  Kiting 
Rose  WcUcr 
Hannah  Forthal 

DRAWINGS,  I 

Lida  Ra>Tnond 

Frances  .NL  E.  Patien 

Welthea  B.  Thoday        Morris  Ress 

HcnrictLi   H.  Henning  Eleanor  L.  Topliff 


Elizabeth  F.  Cornell 
Myra  Eraser 
Aniia  Marburg 
Muriel  W.  Curtis 
Marion  Barnctt 
Oliver  L.  Williams 
Franciri  S.Bradford.  Jr. 
Elizabeih  W.  Pharu 
Alirc  .Mu»iS(;r 
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"A    HEADING   FOR   APRIL.  DK 

AKDERY  V.  DE  FONDS,  AGE   15. 


S,  Dorothy   Hell 
Louise  S.  May 
Helen  Hitchcock 
Sam  Kirkland 
Ralph  Schubert 
Kenneth  C.  Davis 
Loena  King 
VIcIen  C.  Jaeger 


Jennie  E.  Everdcn 


Pearl  I.  Henderson 
Leopold  A. 
Camacho,  Jr. 


PHOTOGRAPHS,  i  PHOTOGRAPHS,  2 


Margaret  A.  Biddle 
Margaret  H.  Pooley 
Marjorie  R.  Hunt 
Helen  M.  Folwcll 


BY  KAKLAN  HIBBARD, 
(SILVER   BADGE.) 


Use  BischoflF 
Dorothy  Steffan 
Cornelia  A.  Rogers 
Addie  Thomas 
C  hrisiina  C.  McMurtie 
Josephine  Keech 
Irving  A.  I^onard 
Jessica  B.  Noble 
Clara  Frederichs 


DRAWINGS,  2 
Elizabeth  Norton 
Jack  Jervis 
licalnce  B,  Sawyer 
Dorothy  Benson 
Mildred  Rapplcyca 
Ruth  B.  Miller 
Virginia  L.  Hyams 

Marie  Thercse  Bouniol  Margaret  M.  Benney 
Jack  Field  Delpliine  Burr 

MaryD.  K.  Field  Phebe  Poole 

Arthur  PoUak  Emilie  J.  Daggett 

Gladys  Holiday  Alethea  Carpenter 


Charles  C.  McCrea 
Elsa  Oppenhcimer 
Dorothy  Frees 
Eleanor  B.  Phillips 
Margaret  Mc  A. 

J  anew  ay 
Mercedes  Jones 
Jessica  Raymond 
Halsey  T.  'richenor,Jr. 
Edward  S.  Peer 
Elizabeth  Mcrz 
Eleanor  Stevenson 

iessie  L.  Metcalf 
lariana  Blood 
Helen  Crawford 
Wilhelmina  Rcichard 
L.  Armstrong  Kern 
Margaret  K.  Hinds 
Anne  B.  'I'ownscnd 
Dorothea  H.  Nau 
Beatrice  N.  Penny 
James  L.  Witkowsky 
Thomas  Redwood 
Mariorlc  A.  Calvert 
Pauline  Cobum 
Edith  Carruthcrs 
P.  Ernest  IsbcU 
Josephs.  Sylvester.  Jr 
Eunice  S.  Undcrw<Kid 
Louise  K.  de  Gauguc 
Mildred  Bollcs 
Mary  C  Dreyspring 
Lee  Whittlesey 
Ethel  Cox 
Frances  Raymond 
Edith  B.  Gardner 
Helen  F.  Mann 
Dorothy  Gladding 
Marie  w.  Smith 
Helen  Curtis 
William  Biddle 


PUZZLES,  I 
Ruth  K.  Gaylord 
Marguerite  'i'.  Arnold 
Kenneth  H.  Zabriskie 
Ruth  I^e 
Robert  S.  Holt 
Angela  M.  Smith 


Margaret  Anderson 
Ida  Cramer 
Fred  Floyd,  Jr. 

PUZZLES.  2 

Howard  Blundell 
\'irginia  M.  Allcock 
Gladys  M.  Randall 


Katherinc  Bull 
Margaret  (ieorge 
Selma  Moskowitz 
Helen  '1'.  Stevenson 
Oscar  I'itschman 
Anita  Fcnton 
Evelyn  Brady 
Dorothy  A.  Smith 
B.  H.  lironson 


Carrie  Cypress 
Emily  Pendleton 
Eluise  Rigby 
J.  Roy  Elliott 
Philip  R.  Nichols 
Katherine  Clark 
Alice  L.  Cushing 
Grace  E.  Lustig 
Ruth  M.  Cole 


PRIZE  COMPETITION  No.  174 

The  St.  Nicholas  League  awards  gold  and  silver  badges 
each  month  for  the  best  on'i^ina/  poems,  stories,  drawings, 
photographs,  puz/les,  and  puzzle  answers.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, cash  juizesto  Honor  Members,  when  the  contribution 
printed  is  of  unusual  merit. 

Competition  No.  174  will  close  April  24  (for  for- 
eign members  April  30).  Prize  announcements  will 
be  made  and  llie  selected  contributions  published  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  August. 

Verse,  To  contain  not  more  than  twenty-four  lines. 
Subject,  **The  Kcho." 

Prose.  Essay  or  story  of  not  more  than  three  hundred 
words.      Subject,  "A  Story  of  the  Garden." 

Photograph.  Any  size,  mounted  or  unmounted  ;  no  blue 
prints  or  negatives.     Subject,  "The  Race." 

Drawing.  India  ink,  very  black  writing-ink,  or  wash. 
Subject,    "The  Messenger,"  or  a  Heading  for  August. 

Puzzle.  Any  sort,  but  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
answer  in  full,  and  must  be  indorsed. 

Puzzle  Answers,  liest,  neatest,  and  most  complete  set 
of  answers  to  puzzles  in  this  issue  of  Sr.  Nicholas. 
Must  be  indorsed  and  must  he  addressed  as  explained  on 
the  first  page  of  the  "  Kiddle-box." 

Wild  Creature  Photography.  To  encourage  the  pur- 
suing of  game  with  a  camera  instead  of  with  a  gun.  The 
prizes  in  the  "Wild  Creature  Photography"  competition 
shall  be  in  four  classes,  as  foUow's:  Prizt\  Class  A,  a  gold 
badge  and  three  dollars.  Prize^  Class  By  a  gold  badge 
and  one  dollar.  J^nzc\  Class  C,  a  gold  badge.  Prizt% 
Class  Dy  a  silver  badge.  But  prize-winners  in  this  com- 
petition (as  in  all  the  other  competitions)  will  not  receive  a 
second  gold  or  silver  badge.  Photographs  must  not  be 
of  "protected"  game,  as  in  zoological  gardens  organic 
reservations.  Contributors  must  state  in  a  ft"iu  words  where 
and  under  what  circumstances  the  photograph  was  taken. 

No  unused  contribution  can  be  returned  itnlcss  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  self-addressed  aud  stamped  envelop  of  the 
proper  size  to  hold  x\\^  nmnuscript,  drawing,  or  photograph. 

RULES 

:\nv  reader  of  St.  NlClU>i..\s,  whether  a  subscriber  or  not, 
is  entitled  to  I,eague  membership,  and  a  League  badge  and 
leaflet,  which  will  be  sent  free.  No  League  member  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  may  compete. 

Every  contribution,  of  whatever  kind,  must  bear  the 
name,  age,  and  address  of  the  sender,  and  be  indorsed  as 
"original"  by  parent,  teacher,  or  guardian,  tvho  must  he 
convinced  heyond  doubt — and  must  state  in  ivriting — that 
the  contribution  is  not  copied^  but  wholly  the  work  and  idea 
of  the  sender.  If  prose,  the  number  of  words  should  also 
be  added.  These  notes  must  not  be  on  a  separate  sheet, 
but  on  the  contrilmtion  itself —  if  manuscript,  on  the  upper 
margin ;  if  a  picture,  on  the  margin  or  back.  Write  or 
draw  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  A  contributor  may  send 
l)Ut  one  ccmtribution  a  month  —  not  one  of  each  kind,  but 
one  only;  this,  however,  does  not  include  the  "  advertising 
competition"  (see  advertising  pages)  or  ".Answers  to 
Puzzles." 
Address:  The  St.  Nicholas  League, 

V'ni(jn  Square,  New  York. 


THE   LETTER-BOX 


EDITORIAL  NOTE 
By  an  oversight,  which  is  much  regretted,  the  article 
entitled  "At  the  Children's  Matinee,"  in  our  February 
number,  was  signed  "Clara  Meadowcroft,"  instead  of 
with  the  full  name  of  the  author,  which  is  Clara  Piatt 
Meadowcroft.  We  cheerfully  make  this  correction,  and 
are  sorry  that  the  proper  signature  did  not  appear  in 
the  decorative  heading  printed  with  the  article  itself. 


Springfield,  Mass. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  little 
fellow  and  a  constant  reader  of  St.  Nicholas,  you  pub- 
lished diagrams  and  directions  for  some  very  clever 
paper-folding.  I  remember  with  what  enthusiasm  I 
solved  for  myself  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  "Nantasket  Sink"  and  other  wonders, 
into  some  of  which  I  have  initiated  a  good  many  boys 
and  girls  since  then. 

I  was  reminded  of  those  times  and  of  St.  Nicholas 
when  I  lately  saw  a  Japanese  student,  surrounded  by 
an  eager  group  of  boys  and  girls,  and  folding  for  them 
from  square  pieces  of  paper  what  they  all  agreed  were 
"real  Easter  lilies."  I  learned  from  him  how  it  was 
done,  and  have  written  it  all  out  with  the  diagrams  and 
directions  which  used  to  be  so  dear  to  my  own  heart. 
I  have  even  tried  them  on  some  young  friends  of  mine, 

so  I  know  they  can  be  understood  and  used.    

Yours  sincerely, 

Horace  J.  Rice. 

HOW  TO   FOLD   AN. EASTER   LILY 


the  edges  that  ran  from  this  corner  at  F  to  C,  and  giv- 
ing once  more  Figure  6. 

Now  turn  the  whole  figure  over,  and  repeat  the  fold 
with  the  other  corner  at  H  and  the  other  corner  at  F. 
giving  Figure  7. 

Raise  somewhat  the  edge  IJ,  and  taking  a  single  edge 
of  the  line  IC  and  its  continuation  IK,  and  a  single 
edge  of  the  line  JC  and  its  continuation  JK,  make  each 
to  lie  along  the  line  EC.  This  will  form  a  little  angle 
at  K,  which  will  be  forced  upward  and  then  backward 
upon  the  line  EC,  producing  Figure  8, 

Turn  the  whole  figure  over,  and  proceed  as  before. 
Now  take  one  of  the  corners  at  J  and  bring  it  over 
upon  the  corner  at  I.  Turn  the  whole  figure  over,  and 
again  bring  one  of  the  corners  at  J  over  upon  the  cor- 
ner at  I.  This  brings  us  back,  apparently,  to  Figure  7 
again.  Proceed  as  before,  turn  the  whole  figure  over, 
and  repeat  yet  once  more.  The  result  will  be  Figure  9 
(except  for  the  dotted  lines). 

Lift  the  corner  at  K  and  bring  it  forward  along  the 
line  EC  as  far  as  it  will  go,  to  L.  Do  the  same  with 
each  of  the  other  three  similar  angles. 

Take  one  of  the  edges  ME  and  bring  it  over  upon  the 
line  NE.  Turn  the  whole  figure  over  and  repeat,  form- 
ing Figure  lo. 

Take  one  of  the  edges  ME  and  one  of  the  edges  NE, 
and  bring  them  over  upon  the  line  EC,  creasing  thor- 
oughly, thus  forming  Figure    1 1  ;  turn  over  and  repeat. 


Take  a  square  piece  of  paper,  as  in  Figure 
I.  Bring  the  corner  A  over  upon  the  cor- 
ner C,  and  crease  firmly  along  the  diagonal 
DB,  producing  Figure  2. 

Bring  the  corner  B  over  upon  the  corner 
D,  and  crease  along  the  line  EC,  producing 
Figure  3. 

Now  lift  the  corner  B  again  until  the 
line  BE  is  perpendicular,  and  spreading 
apart  the  two  edges  that  run  from  B  to  C, 
press  the  corner  B  down  upon  the  corner 
C.  The  crease  EB  will  thus  fall  upon  the 
crease  EC,  forming  Figure  4. 

Turn  the  whole  figure  over,  and  proceed 
in  similar  manner  to  raise  the  corner  D 
until  the  line  DE  is  perpendicular,  and 
then,  spreading  apart  the  two  edges  that 
run  from  D  to  C,  press  the  corner  at  D 
down  upon  the  corner  at  C.  The  result  is 
Figure  5. 

You  will  see  that  the  center  of  the  orig- 
inal square  of  paper  is  now  at  E,  and  all 
the  original  corners  at  C,  while  four  new  corners  have 
been  formed,  two  at  H  and  two  at  F,  thus  making  four 
exactly  similar  double-thickness  triangles.  Hereafter, 
whatever  fold  is  made  on  one  of  these  four  similar  parts 
of  the  figure,  will  be  repeated  on  each  of  the  other  three. 

Lift  one  of  the  corners  at  H  until  it  is  directly  above 
the  line  EC,  and,  spreading  apart  the  two  edges  that  run 
from  the  corner  at  H  to  C,  press  the  corner  at  H  down 
firmly  upon  the  line  EC.     The  result  will  be  Figure  6. 

Bring  the  corner  at  J  over  upon  the  corner  at  I.  Now' 
lift  one  of  the  corners  at  F  until  it  is  above  the  line 
CE,  and  press  it  down  upon  that  line,  spreading  apart 


E H  H E. 


D         F  C  C  F 
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Then  take  one  of  the  edges  ME  and  bring  it  over  upon 
the  line  NE,  and  fold  in  ME  and  NE  to  EC  as  before; 
turn  over  and  repeat.     The  result  will  be  Figure  12. 

Now  with  a  pencil  curl  back  a  single  thickness  of  the 
angle  at  C  upon  the  line  CE  as  far  as  it  will  go.  Do 
the  same  with  the  other  three  angles  at  C,  and  you  will 
have  a  full-blown  Easter  lily. 

A  skilful  folder  can  produce  all  sorts  of  interesting 
and  elaborate  variations  of  this  lily,  as  follows : 

Cut  a  somewhat  star-shaped  figure,  with  as  many 
points  as  you  wish  your  lily  to  have  petals.  For  the 
best    results,    each    of    these    points    should    be    a    right 
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angle,  or  somewhat  less.  I'se  thin,  touyh  paper  C  ri.ise 
strongly  from  the  lip  of  each  point  to  the  center;  in  Fig- 
ure 13,  for  instance,  crease  ET,  EV,  EVV,  EX,  EY,  and 
EZ.     Now  bring  together  the  creases  ET,  EV,  and  EW 
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so  that  they  lie  one  upon  another;  and.  on  the  other 
side,  bring  together  the  creases  EX,  EY.  and  EZ  so  tliat 
they  lie  one  upon  another,  and  press  down,  giving  Fig- 
ure 14. 

This  corresponds  to  Figure  5  in  the  description  of  the 
four-petaled  lily :  and  as  Figure  5  was  composed  of 
four  similar  parts,  each  a  double-thickness  triangle,  so 
this  figure  is  composed  of  as  many  similar  parts  as  it 
originally  had  points,  each  being  a  double-thickness 
triangle.  Treat  each  of  these  parts  as  you  treated  each 
part  of  Figure  5  before,  and  each  point  in  your  figure 
will  become  a  petal  in  your  flower. 

Some  interesting  effects  can  be  produced  by  making 
e\'ery  other  petal  short  and  broad,  and  every  other  one 
long  and  slim  :  or  by  using  a  piece  of  paper  shaped  as 
in  Figure  15,  but  treating  it  as  though  it  had  but  three 
points.  X.  Y.  and  Z. 


Rrv.xn,  O. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  am  a  girl  thirteen  years  of  age. 
and  have  lived  in  India  with  my  mother  and  father  for 
ten  years.  My  mother,  brother,  sister,  and  myself  came 
to  America,  and  we  were  passengers  on  the  Titanic. 
My  father  stayed  in  India  for  another  year.  I  am  going 
to  tell  you  about  our  journey  home,  and  about  the 
Titanic  disaster. 

We  started  from  India  March  7,  on  the  steamer  City 
of  Penares.  We  had  a  very  nice  voyage  to  Port  Said. 
The  sea  was  very  calm.  While  in  the  Suez  Canal  we 
saw  camels  and  many  other  interesting  objects.  When 
we  left  Port  Said,  it  began  getting  cooler,  and  the  sea 
was  getting  a  little  rougher.  We  went  between  the  two 
islands  Corsica  and  Sardinia  to  Marseilles.  There, 
nearly  everybody  got  off  to  go  shopping.  When  we  left 
Marseilles,  we  got  into  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  and  it  was 
very  rough  there.  The  waves  just  dashed  over  the 
highest  deck.  When  we  went  through  the  Strait  of 
Gibraltar,  we  did  not  see  the  rock,  because  it  was  night. 


Ii  w.is  rough  when  wc  were  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  too, 
but  those  were  the  only  pKiccs.  Wc  got  to  London  on 
the  fifth  of  April,  Good  Friday.  We  never  were  so  glad 
to  get  off  anything,  I  think,  as  that  boat;  we  had  been 
on  it  twenty-nine  days,  almost  a 
month.  We  stayed  in  London 
five  days,  so  as  to  make  connec- 
iion  with  the  steamship  Titanic, 
which  was  sailing  the  tenth  of 
.\pril  from  Southampton.  During 
those  five  days,  we  went  to  the 
I'laces  of  interest,  like  St.  Paul's 
r.ilheilral.  Zoological  Gardens, 
and  Westminster  Abbey.  We 
also  saw  the  largest  clock  in  the 
world,  which  is  called  "Big  Ben." 
On  the  tenth,  we  left  London 
for  Southampton  on  the  train. 
\\*e  got  on  the  Titanic  about  ten 
<i'cIock.  and  sailed  at  twelve.  Wc 
were  thinking  of  getting  to  New 
^'ork  in  about  six  or  seven  days, 
biU  when  we  got  on  the  Titanic, 
we  heard  people  saying  that  we 
were  going  to  get  there  in  about 
four  or  five  days,  that  Captain 
.Smith  was  going  to  make  his 
maiden   voyage   a   record    one. 

We  were  just  dazzled  when  we 

got  on  this  lovely  big  boat.     Our 

cabin  was  just  like  a  hotel  room. 

it  was  so  big.     The  dining-room 

was     beautiful,     with     the     new 

linen  and  silver.     Tlierc  was  an  elevator,  so  we  did  not 

have  to  walk  up  or  down.     We  had  been  on  the  Titanic 

for  three  or  four  days,  when  we  found  it  was  beginning 

to  get  bitterly  cold.     On  Sunday,  we  all  crowded  to  the 

inner  decks  especially  made   for  winter. 

On  Sunday  night,  my  mother  had  just  gone  to  bed.  it 
seemed,  when  she  was  awakened  by  the  engines  stop- 
ping ;  then  she  heard  a  pounding  noise  above  our  cabin. 
.She  got  up  and  asked  a  steward  what  tlie  matter  was, 
but  he  said,  "Nothing,"  and  that  she  should  go  back  to 
bed.  She  came  back  into  the  cabin;  but  then  our  own 
cabin  steward  came,  and  she  asked  him.  and  he  said  to 
tie  on  her  life-belt  and  conic,  that  the  ship  was  sinking; 
so  she  awakened  nie,  and  wc  all  put  on  our  shoes  and 
stockings  and  our  coats  over  our  night-clothes,  and 
went  to  the  upper  deck.  We  heard  them  sending  off 
rockets  for  help,  and  the  band  was  playing.  Soon  an 
officer  came  and  told  us  to  all  come  and  get  into  the 
life-boats.  We  went.  My  mother,  brother,  and  sister 
got  into  one  life-boat,  and  then  they  said  it  was  all  for 
this  boat,  so  my  motlier  told  me  to  get  into  the  next  one. 
I  got  into  another  boat,  and  when  they  were  lowering  it. 
another  one  nearly  came  on  top  of  us.  We  finally  did 
get  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  with  much  difficulty. 
The  Titanic  was  sinking  lower  and  lower.  We  could 
see  the  port  lights  go  under  one  by  one  until  there  was 
an  awful  explosion  of  the  boilers  bursting,  and  then  the 
ship  seemed  to  break  right  in  the  middle,  and.  after  a 
bit.  go  down.  When  it  did  go  down,  we  heard  terrible 
screams  and  cries  from  the  people  that  were  going  down 
with  the  boat.  Wc  rowed  for  quite  a  while,  then  the 
oarsmen  on  our  boat  began  singing  songs  to  cheer  us  up. 
Sometimes  we  would  think  we  saw  a  light,  but  it  would 
only  be  a  star  in  the  horizon.  It  was  bitterly  cold,  and 
we  did  not  have  anything  on  except  our  coats  over  our 
night-clothes.  None  of  our  family  had  any  life-belts  on 
at  all.  Suddenly,  in  the  early  morning,  we  saw  a  faint 
green  light ;  it  came  nearer  and  nearer.     It  proved  to  be 
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the  light  on  the  rescue  ship  Carpathia.  which  was  send- 
ing off  rockets  to  notify  us  that  it  had  come  to  save  us. 
We  rowed  as  fast  as  we  could  to  it,  and  were  one  of  the 
first  boats  to  get  there.  I  was  the  first  to  be  taken  off. 
and  a  steward  came  and  took  me  to  the  first-class  din- 
ing-saloon.  and  gave  me  brandy  and  hot  cotfee  ;  but  I 
could  not  drink  anything.  I  was  so  worried  about  my 
mother.  After  a  while,  though.  I  found  her  in  the  sec- 
ond-class dining-saloon,  trying  to  find  me,  with  my 
sister  and  brother.  My,  but  I  was  glad  to  see  her  !  The 
women  were  hunting  for  their  husbands,  and  when  they 
could  not  find  them,  they  knew  they  had  gone  down 
with  the  Titanic.     It  was  an  awful  sight! 

Then,  before  we  sailed  for  New  York,  they  sent  four 
life-boats  afloat  so  that  they  could  get  any  one  that  was 
drowning. 

We  had  fog  all  the  way  to  New  York,  and  got  there 
in  the  pouring  rain.  We  went  right  to  a  hotel,  and  the 
next  day  we  went  on  to  Michigan. 

I  have  taken  St.  Nicholas  for  a  year  now,  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  can  hardly  wait  until  the  time  for  the 
next  one  to  come. 

Your  most  interested  reader, 

Ruth  E.  Becker. 


Havana,' Cuba. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  This  is  the  first  letter  I  have  ever 
written    to    you,    although    I    have    taken    you    for    four 
years.     We  live  on  a  big  farm.     I  have  three  sisters  and 
one  brother. 

We  have  on  our  farm  grape-fruit,  oranges,  mangos, 
lemons,  and  guavas.  May  is  the  mango  season  here,  and 
then  we  just  feast  on  them.  We  live  twelve  miles  from 
the  city,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  town. 

We  had  two  cocoanut-palms  in  our  yard,  but  one  got 
sick  and  died. 

The  best  story  I  have  ever  read  is 
Motor-Girl."  Another  exciting  story  is 
Mystery." 

Your  interested  reader, 

Natalie  E.  Harvey  (age  ii). 


'Dorothy,    the 
"The   Land  of 


Santa  Clara,  Cal. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  think  that  the  St.  Nicholas 
family  may  be  interested  to  hear  about  the  place  where 
I  spent  my  vacation.  It  was  in  the  Big  Basin  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  largest  redwood-trees  in  the  world 
grow. 

These  trees,  although  not  so  large  as  those  in  the 
Yosemite,  are  large  enough  to  interest  most  people,  and 
possess  a  characteristic  which  the  Mariposa  trees  do 
not.  H  a  tree  is  burned  or  cut  down,  or  in  any  way 
injured,  it  does  not  die.  but.  sending  up  new  shoots, 
lives  on.  Thus  it  is  practically  impossible  to  kill  them. 
One  tree  is  burned  out  completely,  and  as  its  heart  is 
gone,  looks  much  like  a  chimney  :  but.  in  spite  of  this, 
it  is  growing  and  apparently  enjoying  life  as  much  as  its 
neighbors. 

The  highest  tree  is  350  feet  high,  and  the  largest  is 
sixty-seven  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base.  Auto- 
mobiles are  backed  into  this  tree,  and  then  a  picture  is 
taken. 

Early  one  morning,  we  took  a  beautiful  walk,  and  in 
one  place  saw  Woodwardia  ferns  that  were  eight  feet 
high.  Huckleberry  bushes  lined  the  creek  banks  and 
covered  the  hillside,  and  the  blueberries  were  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  bright  green.  The  water  babbled 
below  us.  and  the  wind  sighing  above  us  seemed  to  be 
an  echo  of  the  rushing  water.    Once  or  twice  a  blue-jay 


cawed,  and  the  discordant  sound  seemed  to  belong  to 
the  place  in  some  way,  although  everything  else  was' 
harmonious. 

I    have  only   taken   St.   Nicholas   for  a  year,  but   I 
watch  for  its  coming  every  month,  and  my  only  rcgrc; 
is  that  I  did  not  become  a  subscriber  sooner. 
Your  true  friend, 

Gertrude  Grotophorst  (age  16). 


THE  DREAM  OF  A  FAIRY 

Rock  opal  point,  a  point  of  land 

Just  like  the  greater  Guiding  Hand 
That  leads  to  the  wonderful  silver  sea 
By  the  golden  river,  a  dream  to  me. 

Eirch-trees  cover  its  mossy  banks. 

And  shells  of  rare  kinds  are  on  it^  planks 

That  cross  over  the  river  so  wide 

That  leads  to  the  sea  with  its  roaring  tide. 

The  little  pebbles  along  its  shore 
Are  washed  by  the  sea  with  its  awful  roar ; 
It  washes  over  the  soggy  sands. 
Covering  abalone,  snails,  and  clams. 

The  sun  rises  over  the  water  so  deep, 
And  wakens  the  robins  from  their  sleep, 
As  they  begin  their  morning  song. 
Just  as  the  church-bells  go  ding-dong. 

James  Jerome  Hill,  2d  (age  SI. 


Shruboak,  N.  Y. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas  :  You  have  been  in  our  home  for  a 
great,  great  many  years  ;  we  are  all  anxious  to  get  the 
mail  when  it  is  time  for  you  to  come. 

I  have  one  sister  and  three  brothers.  My  oldest 
brother  is  twenty-one  years  old,  the  next  twelve,  and 
the  last  seven.  My  sister  is  fifteen^  We  are  all  much 
interested  in  you.  and  read  all  your  stories.  I  have 
joined  the  League  and  so  have  my  sister  and  brother. 
We   have   four  volumes  bound,   which   we   are   fond   of. 

We  have  a  horse,  a  cat  with  two  kittens  (the  mother 
and  children  are  all  tiger-kittens),  and  quite  a  good 
many  chickens. 

The   mother   kitten   never   catches   chickens,   but   she 
catches  mice.     She  seems  to  like  chickens,  and  there  is 
one   chicken    she    rubs    against    every    morning   when    it 
comes  in,  and  the  little  kittens  play  with  it. 
Your  interested  reader, 

Emilv  Minor  Martens  (age  10). 


London,  England. 
Dear  St.  Nicholas:  I  have  taken  you  for  one  year, 
and  think  you  are  the  nicest  book  I  have  had ;  I  am 
particularly  interested  in  "The  Lucky  Sixpence"  and 
"Beatrice  of  Denewtiod,"  and  often  wish  I  could  see 
Dcnewood. 

I  am  an  Australian,  and  have  lived  most  of  my  life 
in  Sydney. 

I  came  over  from  Australia  in  July.  191J.  on  a  Ger- 
man boat  called  the  Scharnhorst.  It  was  very  nice,  and 
we  sometimes  had  as  many  as  three  ice-creams  a  day 
in  the  hot  weather.  The  captain  let  me  and  a  little  boy 
called  Ted  see  the  wireless  room,  which  we  liked  ver>' 
much. 

Yours  very  faithfully. 

Joan  Antill  (age  11).  •. 
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ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER 


i'hi 


Connecting  Pvramihs.  I.  t.  Tubes.  2.  Used.  1.  Bee.  4.  Ed. 
S.     11.     I.    Scrag.     7.    Clan.     3.    Rag.     4.  An.     5.   G.     III.     i. 

rug.  2.  Hoes.  3.  Red.  4.  Us.  5.  0.  IV.  i.  Grown.  2.  Rode. 
3.  Ode.  4.  We.  5.  N.  V.  I.  Grain.  2.  Rain.  3.  Air.  4.  In.  5. 
N.  VI.  1.  Gn.an.  2.  Ream.  3.  Oat.  a.  Am.  s.  N.  VII.  1. 
Niece.  2.  Idea.  3.  Eel.  4.  C.  A.  5.  E.  VIII.  i.  Niche.  2.  Into. 
3.  Cts.  4.  Ho.  $.  K.  IX.  I.  Noise.  2.  Uint.  3.  Ink.  4.  St.  5. 
fe.     X.     I.  Noble..    2.  Olio.     3.  Big.     4-  Lo-     5-  t. 

Geographical  Central  Acrostic.  Centrals,  Kansas.  Cross- 
words: I.  Aiken.  2.  Spain.  3.  Kongo.  4.  Essex.  5.  Drave.  6. 
Wcser. 

Some  Ships  OF  1812.  i.  Dolphin.  2.  Chesapeake.  3.  Phoebe.  4. 
Boxer.  5.  Little  Bell.  6.  Peacock.  7.  Hornet.  8.  Cherub.  9. 
Wasp.     lu.   Essex.     11.    Reindeer. 

Connecting  Words,  i.  Ch-ar.  a.  Ar-id.  3.  Id-Ic.  4.  Le-ar.  5. 
Arch.     6.  Ch-ap.     7.  Ap-es.     8.  Es-py.    9.  Py-re.     10.  Rc-ly. 

Cross-word  Enigma.     Macbeth. 


Novel  Numerical  Acrostic.  Mine, rifle,  powder,  torpedo, cannon, 
field-gun,  artillery,  bullet,  sword,  bayonet,  fort,  redoubt.  Cross-words : 
1.  Range.  2.  Tense.  3.  Labor.  4.  Oddly.  5.  Odeon.  6.  Rainy. 
7.  Robin.  8.  Wince.  9.  Meter.  10.  Utter. 
13.  Doubt.     14.  Ladle.     15.  Fluff.     16.  Props. 


Lower.     12.   Fruit. 


I  saw  Elba  "  :  finals. 

2.  Broma.    3.  Label. 

Idaho.     9.   Epsom. 

Abaco.     15.  Wh  el. 


Double  Acrostic.     Primals,  "Able  was  I  ere 
Napoleon's,  palindrome.    Cross-words:   i.  ..^sop. 
4.   Ennui.     5.   Waken.     6.  Amend.     7.   Savor.     8 
10.   Rhone.     11.  Ellen.    12.  India.     13.  Strap.    14. 
16.   Eagle.     17.   Limbo.     i3.  Basin.     19.   Atlas. 

Numerical  Enigma.  "The  wise  man  will  w*ant  to  be  ever  with 
him  who  is  better  than  himself." 

Quintuple  Beheadings  and  Quadruple  Curtailings.  Michel- 
angelo. I.  Funda-men-tals.  2.  Munif-ice-ntly.  3.  Alter-cat-ions.  4. 
Decipher-able.  5.  Immod-era-tely.  6.  Mytho-log-ical.  7.  Unman- 
age-ablc.  8.  Gover-nor-ship.  9.  Unima-giii-able.  10.  Indep-cnd- 
ence.     11.  Overf-low-ings.     12.   Foreb-ode-ment. 

To  OUR  Puzzlers:  Answers  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  magazine  must  be  received  not  later  than  the  24th  of  each  month,  and  should  be 
adilressed  to  St.  Nicholas  Riddle-box,  care  of  The  Century  Co.,  33  East  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Answers  to  all  the  Puzzles  in  the  Januarv  Number  were  received  before  January  24  from  Arnold  Guyot  Cameron — R.  Kenneth 
Everson— Claire  A.  Hepner— Florence  S.  Carter — Evelyn  Hillman— Elizabeth  L.  ^'oung — Eleanor  '''inning — Janet  Brouse — Isabel  Shaw — Wil- 
liam *B.  Spurrier— R-  P.  Barnard— Courtc nay  Halsey— Sophie  Rosenheim— Helen  A.  Moulto.. -lithel  M.  Ray— "  Terrapin"— "  Chums  "— 
"Midwood" — "Aim  andAdi." 

Answers  to  Puzzles  in  the  January  Number  were  received  before  Januarj-  24  from  Sidney  Washburn,  8— Theodore  H,  Ames,  8— Eloise 
M.  Pcckham,  8— Richard  Sears,  7— Ruth  Champion,  7 — Mary  L.  Ingles,  7— Sarah  S.  Cummings,  7— Caryl  Dunham,  7— Alan  D.  Bush,  7— 
K.-ithleen  Thompson.  7— Lothrop  Bartlett,  7 — Elizabeth  G.  Juiies,  6— Lucy  M.  Burgin,  5 — Janet  B.  Fine,  5 — Edith  Thomas  Betts,  4— Margaret 
Abraham,  3— Lazare  Chemoff,  ^i— E.  Smeeth,  2— Evelyn  Heymann,  2— S.  Livermore,  2— E.  Rogow,  i — J.  L.  Stevens,  i— L.  Glorieux,  i— M. 
Bigger,  1— M.  Gardner,  1— D.  F.  Hape,  i— M.,  E.,  and  C,  1— J.  E.  Walker,  1. 
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NOVEL  ZIGZAG 

Cross-words:  i.  A  nasal 
sound  of  the  voice.  2.  Indian 
corn.  3.  New.  4.  Beneath. 
5.  To  hook-.  6.  A  dance.  7. 
Pertaining  to  a  city.  8. 
One  who  introduces.  9.  To 
efface.      10.  \  French  coin. 

When  the  foregoing  words 
have  been  rightly  guessed,  the 
zigzag  (indicated  by  stars) 
will  spell  the  name  of  an  opera;  the  letters  indicated  by 
the  numbers  from  i  to  13  spell  the  name  of  the  com- 
poser of  the  opera  ;  while  the  letters  from  14  to  22,  23 
to  27.  and  28  to  34,  each  spell  the  name  of  a  character 
in  this  opera. 

GIST.W  DiKCHMA.SN   (age  14),  Hotior  Member. 

FALSE  com:par.vti>T!:s 

Example:  Positive,  a  relish;  comparative,  a  shallow 
dish.     Answer,  sauce,  saucer. 

1.  Positive,  a  unit  of  weight;  comparative,  the  science 
of  language.  2.  Positive,  the  Orient ;  comparative,  a 
church  festival.  3.  Positive,  a  lyric  poem  ;  comparative, 
scent.     4.    Positive,   to   scour ;    comparative,   an   eraser. 

5.  Positive,    to    brighten ;    comparative,    a    Dutch   coin. 

6.  Positive,  former  ages;  comparative,  a  senior.  7. 
Positive,  to  cause  to  sound ;  comparative,  something 
useful  in  a  laundry.  8.  Positive,  a  tree  ;  comparative,  a 
pigment.  9.  Positive,  walk  ;  comparative,  a  covering  for 
the  ankle.  10.  Positive,  a  sheep;  comparative,  a  pitcher. 
J  I.  Positive,  to  split;  comparative,  to  restore.     12.  Posi- 


tive, to  slide;  comparative,  a  low  shoe.  13.  Positive,  an 
animal;  comparative,  to  crouch.  14.  Positive,  a  boy; 
comparative,  a  frame  forming  steps.  15.  Positive,  to 
sum  up;  comparative,  a  serpent.  16.  Positive,  coarse; 
comparative,  malice.  17.  Positive,  the  principal  timber 
of  a  ship ;  comparative,  a  small,  shallow  tub. 

The  initials  of  the  positives  and  of  the  comparatives 
both  spell  the  same  name, — the  name  of  an  American 
general  in  the  wars  against  the  Indians. 

EuiTn  piERPONT  STicKNEY  (age  14),  Hotior  Member. 


A  rrZZLIXG  SIGN-POST 


\tALTQN: 


FoL'R  small  places  in  Illinois 
are  represented  in  this  little 
picture.  They  are  located  in 
the  following  counties:  Ver- 
milion, Marion,  Madison,  and 
Iroquois.     Which  are  they? 

JOE  Ej\rnest  (age  13),  League  Member. 


DI  AGONAL 

All  the  words  described  contain  the  same  number  of 
letters.  When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another,  the  diafonal,  beginning  with  the  upper,  left- 
hand  letter  and  ending  with  the  lower,  right-hand  let- 
ter, will  spell  the  surname  of  an  American  poet. 

Cross-words:  i.  A  couch.  2.  Purchased.  3.  Cour- 
tesying.  4.  .\  masculine  name.  5.  Very  plain.  6.  A 
gardener's  tool  for  digging,  resembling  a  similar  tool 
used  by  masons. 

JOHN  IRWIN  (age  8),  League  Member. 
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liiUSTRATED   ZIGZAG 

All  the  words  pictured  contain  the  same  number  of  let- 
ters. When  rightly  guessed  and  written  one  below 
another  in  the  order  numbered,  the  zigzag  (beginning  at 
the  upper  left-hand  letter)  will  spell  the  name  of  a  very 
famous  woman. 

A  PUZZLING  SMOKER 

{ Gold  Badge.      Silver  Budge  won  November^  IQII) 

Mr.  Joxks,  on  being  asked  how  much  he  smoked  a  day, 
replied  : 

"I  smoke  one  half  as  many  pipes  in  the  morning  as 
I  do  cigars  and  cigarettes  combined.  In  the  afternoon, 
I  smoke  just  five  times  as  many  pipes  and  cigarettes 
as  I  do  cigars ;  while  in  the  evening,  the  number  of 
cigars  and  cigarettes  I  smoke  amount  to  three  times 
the  number  of  pipes.  Yet  during  the  day  I  smoke  the 
same  number  of  each, — pipes,  cigars,  and  cigarettes." 

How  many  pipes  did  Mr.  Jones  smoke  in  a  day? 

M.^RG.^RET   SPAULDING    (age    12). 

CROSS-WORD  ENIGMA 

My  first  is  in  pudding,  also  in  pie  ; 
My  second  in  wheat,  also  in  rye  ; 
My  third  is  in  trail,  also  in  trace  ; 
My  fourth  is  in  write,  as  well  as  erase  ; 
My  fifth  is  in  rifle,  as  well  as  report ; 
My  si.rlh  is  in  play,  also  in  sport ; 
My  seventh  in  war,  and  also  in  fray; 
My  eighth  is  in  no,  and  also  in  nay; 
My  whole  is  the  name  of  a  famous  play. 
MARGARET  ANDERSON   (age   14),  League  Member. 

DOUBLE  BEHEADINGS 

When  the  following  words  (of  equal  length)  have  been 
rightly  beheaded  and  written  one  below  the  other,  the 
initials  of  the  remaining  words,  reading  downward,  will 
spell  the  name  of  a  famous  American  general. 

Cro.ss-words  :  i.  Doubly  behead  to  deprive  of  cour- 
age, and  leave  intrepidity.  2.  Doubly  behead  a  small, 
sparkling  object,  and  leave  a  corner.  3.  Doubly  behead 
to  disavow,  and  leave  a  region.  4.  Doubly  behead  to 
dwell  in,  and  leave  established  custom.  5.  Doubly  be- 
head a  bowl,  and  leave  a  feminine  name.  6.  Doubly 
behead  to  make  noble,  and  leave  a  peer.  7.  Doubly  be- 
head a  prickly  shrub,  and  leave  to  pace.  8.  Doubly 
behead  a  church  dignitary,  and  leave  exultant.  9. 
Doubly  behead  a  pair  of  scales,  and  leave  a  spear.      10. 


Doubly  behead  to  debase,  and  leave  an  incline.  11. 
Doubly  behead  to  put  in  order,  and  leave  a  stove.  12. 
Doubly  behead  a  preliminary,  and  lea\'e  to  avoid  by 
stratagem.  13.  Doubly  behead  to  bring  to  light,  and 
leave  the  world.  14.  Doubly  behead  signified,  and  leave 
famous.  15.  Doubly  behead  to  foretell,  and  leave  a 
decree. 

DUNCAN  SCARBOROUGH  (age  17),  Honor  Member. 

THREE  ANAGRAMS 

The  letters  in  each  of  tile  three  following  groups  of 
words  may  be  rearranged  so  as  to  form  a  single  word. 
What  are  the  three  long  words  ? 

1.  A  moment's  cure. 

2.  Cod  is  nice. 

3.  It  lures   A   CAT. 

BENJAMIN  M.  SHURE  (age  14),  League  Member. 

UOIBLE  ACROSTIC 

Mv  primals  and  finals  each  name  a  well-known  ex- 
plorer. 

Cross-words  (of  equal  length)  :  i.  To  omit.  2.  A 
priest's  cloak.  3.  Gumbo.  4.  An  excursion.  5.  An 
ancient  city. 

THEODORE  H.  AMES  (age  i6),  Honor  Member. 

NOVEL,   ACROSTIC 

{Silver  Badge,  St.  Nicholas  League  Competition) 

Cross-words:    i.   A   cave. 

2.  Fruit  of  a  certain  kind. 

3.  To  originate.  4.  A  cov- 
ering for  the  hand.  5.  To 
hint.  6.  To  enter  with 
hostile  intentions.  7.  Fix- 
edness. 8.  To  attack.  9. 
A  companion.  10.  Expi- 
ated. II.  Happened.  12. 
A  kind  of  mortar.  13. 
SuflScient.  14.  A  cord.  15; 
Hurled. 

When  the  foregoing 
words  have  been  rightly 
guessed,  the  letters  indi- 
cated by  stars  will  spell  a 
famous  date  ;  the  letters  indicated  by  numbers  from  i  to 
20  spell  the  year  in  which  the  date  was  made  famous  ; 
from  21  to  zy,  the  famous  event;  and  from  38  to  47,  the 
surname  of  an  author  who  wrote  a  famous  poem  about  it. 

HELEN    MORTON    (age    I5). 
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